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Art.  I.    LaUa  Uookh ; '  an  Oriental  Romance.     By  Thomas 
Moore*    4to.    pp.  405.     London,  1817. 

rPHERE  is  a  great  deal  of  our  recent  poetry  derived  from  the 
-^  East :  But  this  is  the  finest  orientalism  we  have  had  yet. 
The  land  of  the  Sun  has  never  shone  out  so  brightly  on  the 
children  of  the  North — nor  the  sweets  of  Asia  been  puured  forth, 
nor  her  porgeousness  displayed  so  profusely  to  the  delii^hted 
senses  of  Europe.  The  beauteous  firms,  the  dazzling  splen- 
dours, the  breathing  odours  of  the  East,  seem  at  last  to  have 
found  a  kindred  poet  in  tfiat  Green  Isle  of  the  West,  whose  Ge- 
nius has  long  been  suspected  to  be  derived  from  a  warmer  clime, 
and  now  wantons  and  luxuriates  in  the^e  voluptuous  regions,  as 
if  it  felt  that  it  had  at  length  regained  it^  native  element.  It 
is  amazing,  indeed,  how  much  at  home  Mr  Moore  seems  to  be 
in  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia;  and  how  purely  and  strictly  A- 
siatic  all  the  colouring  and  imagery  of  his  book  appears.  He  is 
thoroughly  embued  with  the  cnaracter  of  the  scenes  to  which 
he  transports  us ;  and  yet  the  extent  of  his  knowled  re  is  less 
wonderful  than  the  dexterity  and  apparent  facility  with  which 
he  has  turned  it  to  account  in  the  elucidation  and  embellishment 
of  his  poetr}'.  There  is  not  a  simile  or  description,  a  name, 
a  trait  of  history,  or  allusion  of  romance  which  belongs  to  Eu- 
ropean  experience ;  or  does  not  indicate  an  entire  familiarity 
with  the  life,  nature,  and  learning  of  the  East.  Nor  are  these 
barbaric  ornaments  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show.  They 
are  showered  lavishly  over  all  the  work ;  and  form,  perhaps  too 
much,  the  staple  of  the  poetry — and  the  riches  of  that  which  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  richness.  We  would  confine  this 
remark,  however,  to  the  descriptions  of  external  objectSj  and  the 
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aHosIons  to  literature  and  history — to  what  may  be  termed  the 
materiel  oF  the  poetry  before  us.  The  characters  and  sentiments 
are  of  a  different  order.  They  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to  be 
copies  of  European  nature ;  but  they  are  stiH  less  h'ke  that  of 
any  other  recrion.  They  are,  in  truth,  poetical  imaginations  ;— 
but  it  is  to  the  poetry  of  rational,  honoprable,  considerate,  and 
humane  Europe,  that  they  belong — and  not  to  the  childishness, 
cruelty,  and  profligacy  of  Asia.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  seen, 
there  is  no  sound  sense,  firmness  of  purpose,,  or  principled  good- 
ness, except  among  the  natives  of  Europe,  and  their  genuine 
descendants. 

There  is  something  very  extraordinary,  we  think,  in  the  work 
before  us — and  something/  which  indicates  in  the  author,  not 
only  a  great  exuberance  of  talent,  but  a  very  singular  constitu- 
tion of  genius.  While  it  is  more  splendid  in  imagery — and  for 
the  most  part  in  very  good  taste — more  rich  in  sparkling 
thoughts  and  original  conceptions,  and  more  full  indeed  of 
exquisite  pictures,  both  of  all  sorts  of  beauties  and  virtues,  and 
all  sorts  of  suflferings  and  crimes,  than  any  other  poem  that  hat 
yet  come  before  us ;  we  rather  think  we  speak  the  sense  of  all 
classes  of  readers  when  we  add,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to 
mingle  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment  with  that  of  admira« 
iion — to  excite  admiration  rather  than  any  warmer  sentiment 
of  delight— to  dazzle,  more  than  to  enchant— and,  in  the  end, 
more  frequently  to  startle  the  fancy,  and  fatigue  the  attention, 
with  the  constant  succession  of  glittering  images  and  high-strain- 
ed  emotions,  than  to  maintain  a  rising  interest,  or  win  a  grow- 
ing sympathy,  by  a  less  profuse  or  more  systematic  display  of 
attractions. 

The  style  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  diffuse,  and  too  unvaried 
in  its  character.  But  its  greatest,  fault,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  uni- 
formity of  its  brilliancy — the  want  of  plainness,  simplicity  and 
repose.  We  have  heard  it  observed,  by  some  very  aealous  ad- 
mirers of  Mr  Moore's  genius,  that  you  cannot  open  this  book 
without  finding  a  cluster  of  beauties  in  every  page.  Now,  thia 
is  oil))*  another  wny  of  expressing  what  we  think  its  greatest  de* 
feet.  No  work,  conf^isting  of  many  pages,  should  have  detached 
and  distinguishable  beauties  in  every  one  of  them.  No  great 
work,  ipdf  ed,  should  have  mani/  beauties :  K  it  were  perfect,  it 
would  have  but  on^,  and  that  but  faintly  perceptible,  except  on 
a  view  of  the  whole.  Look,  for  example,  at  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  finished  and  exquisite  production  of  human  art^the  de- 
sign and  elevation  of  a  Grecian  temple,  in  itsold  severe  simpli** 
city.  What  penury  of  ornament — what  neglect  of  beauties  of 
detail  (—what  masses  of  plaio  surface — what  rigid  economical  li^ 
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mitation  to  the  useful  and  the  necessary  !  The  cottage  oF  a 
peasant  is  scarcely  more  simple  in  iu  structure,  and  has  not 
fewer  parts  that  are  superfluous.  Yet  what  grandeur — what 
elegance — what  grace  and  completeness  in  the  effect !  The 
whole  is  beautiful — because  the  beauty  is  in  the  whole ;  but 
there  is  little  merit  in  any  of  the  parts,  except  that  of  fitnesa 
and  careful  finishing.  Contrast  this,  now,  with  a  Dutch  plea- 
sure^house,  or  a  Chinese — where  every  part  is  meant  to  be  beau« 
tiful,  and  the  result  is  deformity, — where  there  is  not  an  inch 
of  the  surface  that  is  not  briiliaht  with  colour,  and  rough  with 
curves  and  angles, — and  where  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  mon- 
strous and  offensive.  We  are  as  far  as  possible  from  meaning 
to  insinuate  that  Mr  Moore's  poetry  is  of  this  description  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  think  his  ornaments  are,  for  the  most  part* 
truly  and  exquifitcly  beautiful^  and  the  general  design  of  his 
pieces  very  elegant  and  ingenious :  All  that  we  mean  to  say  is^ 
that  there  is  too  much  ornament — too  many  insulated  and  inde- 
pendent beauties — and  that  the  notice,  and  the  very  admiration 
they  excite,  hurt  the  interest  of  the  general  design;  and  hot 
only  withdraw  our  attention  too  importunately  from  it,  but  at 
last  weary  it  out  with  their  perpetual  recurrence. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  that  the 
powers  of  taste  cannot  be  permanently  gratified,  except  by  some 
sustained  or  continuous  emotion ;  and  that  a  series,  even  of  the 
most  agreeable  excitements,  soon  ceases,  if  broken  and  discon^i- 
nected,  to  give  any  pleasure.  No  conversation  fatigues  so  soon 
88  that  which  is  made  up  of  points  and  epigrams ;  and  the  ac* 
complished  rhetorician,  who 

could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope^ 
must  have  been  a  most  intolerable  companion.  There  ar6  somH 
things,  too,  that  seem  so  plainly  intended  fot*  ornaments  and 
seasonings  only,  that  they  are  only  agreeable,  when  sprinkled 
in  moderation  over  a  plainer  medium.  No  one  would  like  to 
make  an  entire  meal  on  sauee  piquante  /  or  to  appear  in  a  coat 
crusted  thick  over  with  diamonds ;  or  to  pass  a  day  in  a  steam 
of  rich  distilled  perfumes.  It  is  the  same  with  the  glittering  or^ 
naments  of  poeti^ — with  splendid  metaphors  and  ingenious  aK 
lusions,  and  all  the  figures  of  speech  and  of  thought  that  con- 
stitute its  outward  pomp  and  glory«  Now,  Mr  Moore,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  is  decidedly  too  lavish  of  his  gems  and  sweets  ;— 
he  labours  under  a  plethora  of  wit  and  imagination — impairs 
his  credit  by  the  palpable  exuberance  of  his  possessions,  and 
would  be  richer  with  half  his  wealth.  His  works  are  not  only 
of  rich  materials  and  graceful  design^  but  they  are  everywhere 
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5 listening  with  small  beauties  and  transitory  inspirations — sud- 
en  flashes  of  fancy,  that  blaze  out  and  perish ;  like  earth-born 
meteors  that  crackle  in  the  lower  sky,  and  unseasonably  divert 
our  eyes  from  the  great  and  lofty  bodies  which  pursue  their  har- 
nion^ous  courses  in  a  screner  region. 

We  have  spoken, of  these  as  faults  of  style,— but  they  could 
scarcely  have  existed  without  going  deeper ;  and  though  they 
first  strike  us  as  qualities  of  the  composition  only,  we  find,  upoa 
a  little  reflection,  that  the  same  generaK  character  belongs  to 
ihe  fable,  the  characters,  and  the  sentiments, — that  they  all 
sin  alike  in  the  excess  of  their  means  of  attraction,— and  fail  to 
interest,  chiefly  by  being  toa  interesting; 

•    In  order  to  avoid  the  debasement  of  ordinary  or  familiar  life^ 
the  author  has  soared  to  a  region  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
most  of  hi^  readers.    AH  his  personages  are  so  very  beautiful,  and 
brave,  and  ngonizing — so  totally  wrapt  up  in  the  exaltation  of  their 
vehement  emotions,  and  withal  so  lofty  in  rank,  and  so  sumptu- 
ous and  magnificent  in  all  that  relates  to  their  external  condition, 
that  the  herd  of  ordinary  mortals  can  scarcely  venture  to  conceive 
of  their  proceedings,  or  to  sympathize  freely  with  their  fortunes. 
The  disasters  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  designs  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  are  of  the  same  ambitious  and  ex- 
aggerated character;  and  ail  are  involved  in  so  much  pomp, 
and  splendour,  and  luxury,  and  the  description  of  their  ex- 
treme grandeur  and  elegance  forms  so  considerable   a  part 
of  the  whole  work,  that  the  less  sublime  portion  of  the  species 
can  with  difficulty  presume  to  judge  of  tliem,  er  to  enter  into 
the  concernments  of  such  very  exquisite  persons.  The  incidents^ 
in  like  manner,  are  so  prodigiously  moving,  so  excessively  im- 
probable, and  so  terribly  critical,  that  we  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty of  raising  our  sentiments  to  the  proper  pitch  for  them  ;— 
and,  finding  it  impossible  to  sympathize  as  we  ought  to  do  with 
6uch  portentous  occurrences,  are  sometimes  tempted  to  withhold 
our  sympathy  altogether,  and  to  seek  for  its  objects  among  more 
familifu*  adventures.     Scenes  of  vohiptuous  splendour  and  eo>* 
stasy  alternate  suddenly  with  agonizing  separations,  atrocious 
crimes,  and  tremendous  sufferings; — battles,  incredibly  fierce  and 
sanguinary,  follow  close  on  entertainments  incredibly  sumptuous 
ancfelegant ;— terrific  tempests  are  succeeded  by  deMcious  calm& 
at  sea :  and  the  land  scenes  arc  divided  between  horrible  chasms 
and  precipices,  and  vales  and  gardens  rich  in  eternal  blooms,  and 
clattering  with  palaces  and  temples — while  the  interest  of  the 
story  is  maintained  by  instruments  and  agents  of  no  less  potency 
than  insanity,  blasphemy,  poisonings,  relisious  hatred,  national 
antipathy,  demoniacai  misaiithropyt  and  aevoted  love* 
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We  are  aware  that,  in  objecting  to  a  work  like  this,  that  it  is 
made  up  of  sacb  materials,  we  may  seem  to  be  objecting  that  it  is 
made  of  the  elements  of  poetry,— since  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  it 
is  by  the  use  of  these  very  materials  that  poetry  is  substantially 
'distinguished  from  prose,  and  that  it  is  to  them  it  is  indebted 
for  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  delight  and  the  interest  it  inspires : 
and  it  may  seem  a  little  unreasonable  to  complain  of  a  poet,  that 
lie  treats  us  with  (he  essence  of  poetry.  We  have  already  hint- 
ed, however,  that  no  man  likes  to  live  entirely  on  essences,  and 
that  our  objection  goes  not  only  to  the  excessive  strength  of  the 
•emotions  tnat  are  sought  to  be  raised,  but  to  the  violence  of 
their  transitions,  and  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  train  of 
feeling  that  is  produced.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  add 
a  word  or  two  more  of  explanation. 

In  thejb^i  place,  then,  if  we  consider  |iow  ihefact  stands,  we 
«hall  find  that  all  the  great  poets,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  all 
the  poets  who  chain  down  the  attention  of  their  readers,  and 
maintain  a  growing  interest  through  a  long  series  of  narrations, 
have  been  remarkable  for  the  occasional  familiarity,  and  even 
homeliness,  of  their  incidents,  characters  and  sentiments.  This 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  in  Homer,  Chaucer,  Ariobto,  Shake* 
speare,  Dryden,  Scott — and  will  be  found  to  occur,  we  believe, 
in  all  poetry  that  has  been  long  and  extensively  popular,  or  that 
is  capable  of  pleasing  very  strongly,  or  stirring  very  deeply,  the 
common  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  We  neeii  scarcely  make  an 
exception  for  the  lofty  Lyric,  which  is  so  far  from  being  gene- 
rally attractive,  that  it  is  not  even  intelligible,  except  to  a  studi- 
ous few-'Or  for  those  solemn  and  devotional  strains  which  derive 
their  interest  from  a  still  higher  principle:  But  in  all  narrative 
poetry — in  all  long  pieces  made  up  of  descriptions  and  adven- 
lures,  it  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  an  indispensable  condition 
of  their  success,  that  the  persons  and  events  should  bear  a  con* 
ciderable  resemblance  to  those  which  we  meet  with  in  ordinary 
Kfe ;  and,  though  more  animated  and  important  than  to  be  of 
daily  occurrence,  should  not  be  immeasurably  exalted  above  the 
common  standard  of  human  fortune  and  character. 

It  should  be  almost  enough  to  settle  the  question,  that  such 
18  the  fact — and  that  no  narrative  poetry  has  ever  excited  a 
great  interest,  where  the  persons  were  too  much  purified  from  the 
vulgar  infirmities  of  our  nature,  or  the  incidents  too  thoroughly 
purged  of  all  that  is  ordinary  or  familiar.  But  the  slightest 
reflectiotr  upon  the  feelings  with  which  we  read  such  poetry, 
must  satisfy  us  as  to  the  reason  of  our  disappointment.  It  may 
be  told  in  two  words.  Writings  of  this  kind  revolt  by  their  im- 
probability; and  fatigue,  by  offering  no  points  upon  which  our 
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sympathies  can  reaclily  attach. — Two  things  are  necessary  to  ^ve 
a  fictitious  narrative  a  deep  and  commanding  interest;  j£r5^,U)at 
we  should  believe  that  Fuch  things  might  have  happened ;  and 
secondly ^  that  they  might  have  happened  to  ourselveS|    or  to 
such  persons  as  ourselves*     But,  in  reading  the  ambitious  and 
overwrought  poetry  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  we  feel 
perpetually,  that  there  could  have  been  no  such  people,  and  no 
such  occurrences  as  we  are  there  called  upon  to  feel  for  $  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  much  concern  about  beings  whose 
principles  of  action  are  so  remote  from  our  own,  and  who  are 
lacea  in  situations  to  which  we  have  never  known  any  parallel, 
t  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  stories  that  interest  us  must  represent 
passions  of  a  higher  pitch,  and  events  of  a  more  extraordinary 
nature  than  occur  in  ordinary  life ;  and  that  it  is  in  consequence 
of  rising  thus  sensibly  al)ove  its  level,  that  they  become  objects  of 
interest  and  attention.     But,  in  order  that  this  very  elevation 
may  be  felt,  and  produce  its  effect,  the  story  must  itself,  in  other 
places,  give  us  the  known  and  ordinary  level, — and,  by  a  thou* 
sand  adaptations  and  traits  of  universal  nature,  make  us  feel, 
that  the  characters  which  become  every  now  aod  then  the  ob- 
jects of  our  intense  sympathy  and  admiration,  in  great  emer- 
gencies,  and  under  the  influence  of  rare  but  conceivable  ex- 
citements,  are,  after  all,   our  fellow  creatures — made  of  the 
came  flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves,  and  acting,  and  acted  up- 
on, by  the  common  principles  of  our  nature.     Without  this,  in- 
deed, the  eflect  of  their  sufferings  and  exploits  would  be  entire- 
ly lost  upon  us ;  as  we  should  be  without  any  scale  by  which  to 
estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  temptations  they  had  to  resist,  or 
the  energies  they  had  exerted.     To  make  us  aware  of  the  alti- 
tude of  a  mountain,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  us  the 
plain  from  which  it  ascends.     If  we  are  allowed  to  see  nothing 
out  the  table  land  at  the  top,  the  effect  will  be  no  greater  than 
if  we  had  remained  on  the  humble  level  of  the  shore— except 
that  it  will  be  more  lonely,  bleak,  and  inhospitable.     And  thus 
it  is,  that  by  exaggerating  the  heroic  qualities  of  heroes,  they 
become  as  uninteresting  as  if  they  had  no  such  qualities — that  by 
f^triking  out  those  weaknesses  and  vulgar  infirmities  which  iden- 
tify them  with  ordinary  mortals,  they  not  only  cease  to  interest 
ordinary  mortals,  but  even  to  excite  their  admiration  or  sur- 
prise; and  appear  merely  as  strange  inconceivable  beings,  in 
vhom  superhuman  energy  and  refinement  are  no  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  than  the  power  of  flying  in  an  eagle,  or  of  fasting 
in  a  snake. 

The  wise  antient  who  observed,  that  being  a  man  himself, 
)ie  coi^Id  not  but  take  an  interest  in  every  thing  that  related  to 
|pai)T— might  have  confirmed  his  character  for  wisdom,  b^  addf 
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ing,  that  for  the  same  reason  he  ceuld  take  no  interest  in  any 
thing  else.  There  is  nothing,  after  all,  that  we  ^ver  truly  care 
for,  but  the  feelings  of  creatures  like  ourselves — and  we  are 
'^obliged  to  lend  them  to  the  flowers  and  the  brooks  of  the  valley, 
and  the  stars  and  airs  of  heaven,  before  we  can  take  any  de- 
light in  them.  With  sentient  beings  the  case  is  more  obviously 
tne  same.  In  whatever  class  we  rank  them,  or  with  whatever 
fiintastic  attributes  we  may  please  to  invest  them,  still  we  com- 
prehend and  concern  ourselves  about  them,  only  in  so  far  as 
they  resemble  ourselves.  All  the  deities  of  the  classic  my- 
thology— and  all  the  devils  and  angels  of  later  poets,  are  nothing 
but  human  creatures — or  at  least  only  interest  us  so  long  as  they 
are  so.  Let  any  one  try  to  imagine  what  kind  of  story  he  could 
make  of  the  adventures  of  a  set  of  beings  who  differed  from  our 
own  species  in  any  of  its  general  attributes — who  were  incapa- 
ble(,  for  instance,  of  the  debasing  feelings  of  fear,  pain  or  an- 
xiety— ^and  he  will  find,  that  instead  of  beco/tning  more  impos- 
ing and  attractive  by  getting  rid  of  those  infirmities,  they  be- 
come utterly  insignificant,  and  indeed  in  a  ^reat  degree  incon- 
ceivable. Or,  to  come  a  little  closer  to  the  matter  before  us,  and 
not  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  experience — Suppose 
a  tale,  founded  on  refined  notions  of  delicate  love  and  punctili- 
<>us  integrity,  to  be  told  to  a  race  of  obscene,  brutal  and  plun- 
dering savages — or,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  country, 
if  a  poem,  turning  upon  the  jealousies  of  court  intrigue,  the 
pride  of  rank,  and  the  cabals  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  village  maidens  or  clownish  labourers,  is 
It  not  obvions  that  the  remoteness  of  the  manners,  characters 
and  feelings  from  their  own,  would  first  surprise,  and  then  revolt 
them — andthat  the  moral,  intellectual  and  adventitious  Superio- 
rity of  the  personages  concerned,  would,  instead  of  enhancing 
the  interest,  entirely  destroy  it,  and  very  speedily  extinguish  all 
sympathy  with  their  passions,  and  all  curiosity  about  their  fate  ? 
^— Now,  what  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  to  a  ferocious  savage,  or 
politicians  and  princesses  to  an  ordinary  rustic,  the  exaggerated 
persons  of  sudi  poetry  as  we  are  now  considering,  are  to  the  or- 
dinary readers  of  poetry.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  their  existence,  or  their  adventures.  They  do  not  com- 
prehend the  principles  of  their  conduct,  and  have  no  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  that  are  ascribed  to  them. 

We  have  carried  this  speculation,  we  believe,  a  little  too  far 
^and,  with  reference  to  the  volume  before  us,  it  would  be  more 
correct  perhaps  to  say,  that  it  had  suggested  these  observations, 
than  that  they  are  strictly  applicable  to  it.  For  though  its  faults 
are  certainly  of  the  kind  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  describei 
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it  would  be  Quite  unjust  to  characterize  4t  by  its  faults,  which 
are  beyond  ail  doubt  less  conspicuous  than  its  oeauties.  There  is 
not  only  a  richness  and  brilliancy  of  diction  and  imagery  spread 
over  the  whole  work,  that  indicate  the  greatest  activity  and  ele- 
gance of  fancy  in  the  author;  but  it  is  everywhere  pervaded  still 
more  strikingly  with  a  strain  of  tender  and  noble  feeling,  poured 
out  with  such  warmth  and  abundance,  as  to  steal  insensibly  on  the 
heart  of  the  reader,  and  gradually  to  overflow  it  with  a  tide  of 
sympathetic  emotion.  There  are  passages  indeed,  and  these  nei- 
tner  few  nor  brief,  over  which  the  very  Genius  of  poetry  seems 
to  have  breathed  his  richest  cnrliantment — where  the  melody  of 
the  verse  and  the  beauty  of  the  images  conspire  so  harmonious- 
ly with  the  force  and  tenderness  of  the  emotion,  that  the  whole 
is  blended  intoon^  deep  and  bright  stream  of  sweetness  and  feel*- 
ing,  along  which  the  spirit  of  the  reader  is  borne  passively  away, 
through  long  reaches  of  delight.  Mr  Moore's  poetry,  indeed, 
where  his  happiest  vein  is  opened,  realizes  more  exactly  than 
that  of  any  other  writer,  the  splendid  account  which  is  given 
by  Com  us  of  the  song  of 

•  His  mother  Cirde,  and  the  Sirens  three. 
Amid  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Wlio,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prisoned  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium. ' 

And  though  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  so  of- 
ten have  broken  the  measure  with  more  frivolous  strains,  or 
filled  up  its  intervals  with  a  sort  of  brilliant  falsetto^  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  his  excellences  are  at  least  as  peculiar 
to  himself  as  his  faults,  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  more  cha« 
ract eristic  of  his  genius. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  four  separate  and  distinct 
poems — connected,  however,  and  held  together  *  like  orient 
pearls  at  random  strung, '  by  the  slender  thread  of  a  slight 
prose  story,  on  which  they  are  all  suspended,  and  to  the  simple 
catastrophe  of  which  they  in  some  measure  contribute.  This 
airy  and  elegant  legend  is  to  the  following  effect.  Lalla  Rookh, 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Aurengzebe,  is  oetrothed  to  the  young 
king  of  Bucharia ;  and  sets  forth,  with  a  splendid  train  of  In- 
dian and  Bucharian  attendants,  to  meet  her  enamoured  bride- 
groom in  the  delightful  valley  of  Cashmere.  The  progress  of 
this  gorgeous  cavalcade,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country  which  it 
traverses,  are  described  with  great  richness  of  colouring  and 
picturesque  effect ;  though  in  tnis,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  prose  narrative,  a  certain  tone  of  levity,  and  even 
derision,  is  frequently  assumed — not  very  much  in  Keeping,  we 
thiiik,  with  the  tender  and  tragic  strain  of  the  poetry  of  which 
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it  IB  the  flccoinpaniment — certain  breakings  ont,  in  short,  of  that 
mocking  European  wit  which  has  made  itself  merry  with  Asiatic 
kolemnity,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  facetious  Count  Hamilton— 
but  6eems  not  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  miscellany,  the  prevailing 
character  of  which  i?  of  sn  opposite  a  temper.  To  amuse  the 
languor,  or  divert  the  impatience  of  the  royal  bride  in  the  noon* 
tide  and  night^halts  of  her  luxurious  progress,  a  voung  Cash* 
inerian  poet  had  been  sent  by  the  gallintry  of  the  bridegroom  ; 
and  recites,  on  those  occasions,  the  several  poems  that  form  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  Such  is  the  witchery  of  his 
voice  and  look,  and  nich  the  sympathetic  effect  of  the  tenaer  tales 
which  he  recounts,  that  the  poor  princess,  as  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  him  before  the  end 
of  the  journey ;  and,  by  the  time  she  enters  the'  lovely  Vale  of 
Cashmere,  and  sees  tl)e  glittering  palaces  and  towers  prepared 
for  her  reception,  she  feels  that  she  would  Joyfully  forego  all  this 
pomp  and  splendour,  and  fly  to  the  desert  with  her  adored  ^Fe^ 
ramorz.  The  youthful  bard,  however,  has  now  disappeared 
from  her  side ;  and  she  is  supported,  with  fainting  heart  and 
downcast  eyes,  into  the  hated  presence  of  her  tyrant,  when  the 
voice  of  Feramorz  himself  bids  her  be  of  good  cheer — and,  look^ 
ing  up,  she  sees  her  beloved  poet  in  the  Prince  himself!  who 
bad  assumed  this  gallant  disguise,  and  won  her  young  affections, 
without  deriving  any  aid  firom  his  rank  or  her  engagements.  The 
whole  story  is  very  sweetly  and  gaily  tokl ;  ana  is  adorned  with 
many  lender  as  well  as  lively  passages — without  reckoning  among 
the  latter  the  rccasional  criticisms  of  the  omniscient  Faidladeen, 
the  magnificent  and  most  infallible  grand  chamberlain  of  the  Ha- 
"ram — whose  sayings  and  remarks,  we  cannot  help  observing; 
do  not  agree  very  well  with  the  character  which  is  assigned  him 
— being  for  the  most  part  very  smart,  snappish,  and  acute,  and 
by  no  means  solemn,  stupid,  and  pompous,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected.  Mr  Moore's  genius,  however,  we  suppose,  is  too  in- 
veterately  lively,  to  make  it  possible  for  him  even  to  counterfeit 
dulness.     We  come  at  last,  however,  to  the  poetry. 

The  first  piece,  which  is  entitled  •  the  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Khorassan, '  is  the  longest,  we  think,  and  certainly  not  the  best, 
of  the  series.  It  has  all  the  faults  which  we  have,  somewhat 
too  sweepingly,  imputed  to  the  volume  at  large ;  and  it  was  chief- 
ly, indeed,  with  a  reference  to  it,  that  we  made  those  introduc- 
tory remarks,  which  the  author  will  probably  think  too  much 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sage  Chamberlam.  The  story,  which  is  not 
in  all  its  parts  extremely  intelligible,  is  founded  on  a  notice,  in 
D'Herbelot,  of  a  daring  impostor  of  the  early  ages  of  Islamism, 
who  pretended  to  have  received  a  later  and  more  authoritative 
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mission  than  that  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  be  destined  to  over« 
turn  all  tyrannies  and  superstitions  on  the  earthy  and  to  rescue 
all  souls  that  belieyed  in  him.  To  shade  the  celestial  radiance 
of  his  brow,  he  always  wore  a  veil  of  silver  gauze,  and  was  at 
last  attacked  by  the  Caliph,  and  exterminated,  with  all  his  ad« 
herents*  On  this  story,  Mr  Moore  has  engrafted  a  romantic 
and  not  very  probable  tale  of  two  young  lovers,  Azira  and  Ze- 
lica ;  the  former  of  whom  having  been  supposed  to  perish  in 
battle,  the  grief  of  the  latter  unsettles  her  understanding ;  and 
her  distempered  imagination  is  easily  inflamed  by  the  mystic 

Eromises  of  the  Veiled  Prophet,  which  at  length  prevail  on 
er  to  join  the  troop  of  lovely  priestesses  who  earn  a  blissful 
immortality  in  another  world,  by  sharing  his  embraces  upon 
earth.  By  what  artful  illusions  the  poor  distracted  maid  was 
thus  betrayed  to  her  ruin,  is  not  very  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed ;  only  we  learn,  that  she  and  the  Veiled  Apostle  descend- 
ed into  a  charnel-house,  and  took  a  mutual  oath,  and  drank 
blood  together,  in  pledge  of  their  eternal  union.  The  pro* 
phet  himself  Mr  Moore  has  represented  as  the  most  atroci- 
ous of  all  wretches,  and  instigated  to  his  impious  impostures, 
not  so  much  by  ambition,  as  by  an  insane  and  furious  misan- 
thropy, suggested,  in  part,  by  his  consciousness  of  the  hideous 
deformity  of  his  visage,  but  inflamed,  at  last,  into  a  diabolical 
hatred  and  scorn  for  human  nature.  At  length  Azim,  who 
-had  not  been  slain,  but  made  captive  in  battle,  and  who  had 
wandered  in  Greece  till  he  had  imbibed  the  love  of  liberty  that 
inspired  her  famous  heroes  of  old — Shears  of  the  proud  promises 
of  emancioation  which  Mokanna  (for  that  was  the  prophet's 
name)  baa  held  out  to  all  nations,  and  comes  to  be  enrolled  a* 
mong  the  champions  of  freedom  and  virtue.  On  the  day  of  his 
presentment,  the  fallen  Zelica  sees  him  through  the  lattices  of 
the  hall;  and  the  first  sudden  flash  of  joy  and  astonishment  half 
restores  her  bewildered  mind  to  a  sense  of  her  degradation  and 
misery.  In  the  mean  time,  Mokanna  commands  her  attendance 
in  private-^ells  her  she  must  assist  in  seducing  the  warlike  no- 
vice who  had  just  joined  their  society,  but  seemed  still  too  full 
of  austerity  for  their  purposes;  and  when  (>he, refuses  the  task, 
with  expressions  of  agony  and  horror,  addresses  her,  for  the 
first  tjme,  in  terms  of  undisguised  profligacy  and  cruelty, — and 
at  length  lifts  up  the  silver  veil,  and,  with  fiendish  merriment, 
unroai^s  that  dreadful  countenance  in  which  all  horrors  ara 
assembled,  and  at  the  sight  of  which  she  falls  senseless  at 
his  feet.  Azim  is  next  introduced  into  a  scene  of  voluptuous 
splendour,  where  all  the  seductive  influences  of  art  and  nature 
lire  in  vain  exerted  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  love  of  2^ 
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lica  aDd  of  Liberty.  He  breaks  proudly  away  from  these  soft  en- 
cbantmeDts,  and  finds  a  mournful  female  figure  before  him,  in 
whom  he  almost  immediately  recognises  his  long-lost  and  ever- 
loved  2^1ica.  The  first  moment  of  their  meeting  is  ecstasy  on 
both  sides ;  but  the  unhappy  girl  soon  calls  to  mind  the  unutter- 
able condition  to  which  she  is  reduced — and,  in  agony,  reveals  to 
him  the  sad  story  of  her  derangement,  and  of  the  base  advantages 
that  had  been  taken  of  it  Azim  at  first  throws  her  from  him  in 
abhorrence,  but  soon  turns,  in  relenting  pity,  and  ofiers  at  least 
to  rescue  her  from  this  seat  of  pollution.  She  listens  with  ea- 
ger joy  to  his  proposal,  and  is  about  to  fly  with  him  in  the  in- 
stant, when  the  dread  voice  of  Mokanna  thunders  in  her  ear 
her  oath  of  eternal  fidelity.  That  terrible  sound  brings  back  the 
frenzy  of  her  soul.  She  throws  her  lover  wildly  from  her,  and  va- 
nishes at  once,  amidst  the  dazzling  lights  of  uiat  unholy  palace. 
Azim  then  joins  the  approaching  army  of  the  Caliph,  ana  leads 
on  his  forces  against  the  impious  usurper.     Mokanna  performs . 

{)Todigies  of  valour, — but  is  always  borne  back  by  the  superior 
brce  and  enthusiasm  of  Azim.  By  vaunting  words,  however, 
and  vain  illusions,  he  contrives  to  maintain  the  confidence  and 
courage  of  his  followers,  till  their  scanty  remains  are  at  length 
closely  invested  in  the  last  of  his  cities.  He  then  assembles 
them  around  him  ;  tells  them  that  the  appointed  hour  of  their 
triumph  is  at  length  arrived  ;  and  that  that  very  night  he  will 
unveil  to  them  that  glorious  brow,  before  the  brightness  of 
which,  the  force  of  his  enemies  shall  be  withered  and  overthrown 
in  the  morning.  They  are  all  invited  accordingly  to  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  at  the  close  of  which  he  serves  round  to  them  cups 
drugged  with  deadly  poison ;  and  when  it  begins  to  operate, 
discl^es  to  them,  with  bitter  taunts  and  insults,  the  infernal  coun- 
tenance they  had  so  long  worshipped  unseen.  In  the  close  of 
this  scene  of  horror,  he  commands  Zelica  to  be  introduced,— 
forces  her  to  drink  the  last  drop  of  the  poison, — and  then,  after 
a  speech  of  insane  blasphemy,  misanthropy,  and  desperation, 
plunges  into  a  bath,  ot  such  corrosive  quality,  as  instantly  to 
extinguish  life,  and  dissolve  all  the  elements  ot  the  mortal 
frame.  Zelica  covers  herself  with  the  fotal  veil,  and  totters  out  to 
the  ramparts,  where,  being  mistaken  for  Mokanna,  she  rushes 
upon  the  spear  of  her  Azim,  and  receives  his  forgiveness  in  death. 
He  survives,  to  pass  the  rest  of  bis  life  in  continual  prayer 
and  supplication  for  her  erring  spirit ;  and  dies  at  last  upon  her 

grave,  in  the  full  assurance  ot  rejoining  her 'in  purity  and 
llss. 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  particular  faults  of  this  story, 
pfter  the  genial  observations  we  hazarded  at  the  outset.    The 
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character  of  Mokanna,  as  well  as  his  power  and  iqAuence,  is  a 
mere  distortion  and  extravagance :  But  the  great  blemish  is  the 
corruption  of  Zelica,  and  tne  insanity  so  gratuitously  alleged 
by  the  poet  in  excuse  of  it  Nothing  less,  indeed,  would  in 
any  way  account  for  such  a  catastrophe;  and,  after  all,  it  is 
painful  and  offensive  to  the  imagination.  But  we  really  have 
nothing  but  the  poet's  word  for  tne  existence  of  this  infirmity: 
for,  except  in  the  agony  in  which  she  breaks  away  from  Azim, 
she  conducts  herself  with  perfect  composure  and  consistency 
throughout.  Indeed,  the  very  supremacy  she  exercises  in  the 
Haram,  and  her  selection  to  conduct  a  scheme  of  artful  seduc* 
lion,  are  irreconcileable  with  the  idea  of  habitual  frenzy,  The 
bridal  oath,  pledged  with  blood  among  the  festering  bodies  of 
the  dead,  is  one  of  the  overstrained  theatrical  horrors  of  the 
German  school;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  theorizing  and  argument* 
ation  which  is  intended  to  palliate  or  conceal  those  defects,  is  ob- 
scure and  incomprehensible.  Rich  as  it  is,  in  short,  in  fancy 
and  expression,  and  powerful  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  passion, 
we  should  have  had  great  doubts  of  the  success  of  this  voIume« 
if  it  had  all  been  of  the  same  texture  with  the  poem  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  Yet,  even  there,  there  is  a  charm,  almost  irre^ 
sistible,  in  the  volume  of  sweet  sounds  and  beautiful  images, 
which  are  heaped  together  with  luxurious  profuMon  in  the  ge- 
neral texture  of  the  stvle,  and  invest  even  the  absurdities  of  the 
story  with  the  graceful  amplitude  of  their  rich  and  figured  veiU 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  sweeter  than  this  account  of  Azim'4 
«ntry  into  this  earthly  paradise  of  temptations  ? 

*  Meanwhile,  through  vast  illuminated  halis, 
Silent  and  bright,  where  nothing  but  the  falls 
Of  fragrant  waters,  gushing  with  cool  sound 
From  many  a  jasper  fount  is  heard  around, 
Young  AziM  roams  bewildered, — nor  can  gu^ 
IVhat  means  this  maze  of  h'ght  and  loneliness* 
Here,  the  way  leads,  o^er  tesselated  floors 
Or  mats  of  Cahio,  through  long  corridors, 
Where,  rangM  in  cassolets  and  silver  urns, 
Sweet  wood  of  aloe  or  of  sandal  bums ; 
And  spicy  rods,  such  as  illume  at  night 
The  bowers  of  Tibet,  sepd  forth  odorous  h'^t. 
Like  Peris*  wands,  when  pointing  out  the  road 
I'or  some  pure  Spirit  to  its  blest  abode  !— 
And  here,  at  once,  the  glittering  saloon 
Bursts  on  his  sight,  boundless  and  bright  as  noonf 
Where,  in  the  midst,  reflecting  back  the  rays 
In  broken  rainbows,  a  fresh  fountain  plays 
High  as  the*  enamell*d  cupola,  which  towers 
AH  rich  with  Arabesques  of  gold  and  flowers : 
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And  the  mosaic  floor  beneath  shines  through 
The  sprinkling  of  that  fountain  s  silvery  dew. 
Like  &e  wet,  glistening  shells,  of  every  dye, 
That  on  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea  lie. 

Here  too  he  traces  the  kind  visitings 
Of  woman's  love  in  those  fair,  hving  things 
Of  land  and  wave,  whose  fate^-in  bondage  thrown 
For  their  weak  loveliness — is  like  her  own  I 
On  one  side  gleaming  with  a  sudden  grace 
Through  water,  brilliant  as  the  crystal  vase 
In  which  it  undulates,  small  fishes  shine. 
Like  golden  ingots  from  a  fairy  mine ; — 
While,  on  the  other,  latticed  lightly  in 
With  odoriferous  woods  of  Comobin, 
Each  brilliant  bird  that  wings  the  air  is  seen ; — 
Gay,  sparkling  loories,  such  as  gleam  between 
The  crimson  blossoms  of  the  coral  tree 
In  the  warm  isles  of  Indians  sunny  sea : 
Mecca's  blue  sacred  pigeon,  and  tlie  thrush 
Of  Hindostan,  whose  holy  warblings  gush, 
At  evening,  from  the  tall  pagoda's  top  ;— 
Those  golden  birds  that,  in  the  spice-time,  drop 
About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whose  scent  hath  lur'd  them  o'er  the  summer  flood  ^^^ 
And  those  that  under  Araby's  soil  sun 
Build  their  high  nests  of  budding  cinnamon. '  p.  5^-^S. 

The  warrior  youth  looks  round  at  first  with  disdain  upon 
those  seductions  with  which  he  supposes  the  sage  prophet  wishea 
to  try  the  firmness  of  his  votaries. 

*  So  thought  the  youth ; — but,  ev'n  while  he  defied 
This  witching  scene,  he  felt  its  witchery  glide 
Through  every  sense.     The  perfume,  breathing  round^ 
Like  a  pervading  spirit ; — the  still  sound 
Of  falling  waters,  lulling  as  the  song 
Of  Indian  bees  at  sunset,  when  they  throng 
Around  the  fragrant  Nilica,  and  deep 
In  its  blue  blossoms  hum  themselves  to  sleep  \ 
And  music  too — dear  music !  that  can  touch 
Beyond  all  else  the  soul  that  loves  it  much— 
^    Kow  heard  far  ofi*,  so  far  as  but  to  seem 

Like  the  faint,  exquisite  music  of  a  dream  ;-^ 

All  was  too  much  for  him,  too  full  of  bliss, 

The  heart  could  nothing  feel,  that  felt  not  this ; 

Soflen'd  he  sunk  upon  a  couch,  and  gave 

His  soul  up  to  sweet  thoughts,  like  wave  on  wave 

Succeeding  in  smooth  seas,  when  storms  are  laid  ;— 

Hft  thought  of  ZelicAi  his  own  dear  iHuid^ 
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And  of  the  time  when,  full  of  blissful  sighs. 
They  sat  and  look'd  into  each  other's  eyes, 
Silent  and  happy— as  if  God  had  given 
Nought  else  worth  looking  at  on  this  side  heaven  ! 

*  While  thus  he  thinks,  still  nearer  on  the  breeze 
Come  those  delicious,  dream-like  harmonies, 
Each  note  o£  which  but  adds  new,  downy  links 
To  the  soft  chain  in  which  his  spirit  sinks. 

He  turns  him  towVd  the  sound,  and,  far  away  1 

Through  a  long  vista,  sparkling  with  the  play  >- 

Of  countless  lamps, — like  the  rich  track  which  Day  } 

Leaves  on  the  waters,  when  he  sinks  from  us ; 

So  long  the  path,  its  light  so  tremulous  ; — 

He  sees  a  groupe  of  female  forms  advance. 

Some  chain*d  together  in  the  mazy  dance 

By  fetters,  forg'd  in  the  green  sunny  bowers. 

As  they  were  captives  to  the  King  of  Flowers, '  &c. 

*  Awhile  they  dance  before  hiin,  then  divide, 
Breaking,  like  rosy  clouds  at  even-tide 
Around  the  rich  pavilion  of  the  sun, — 

Till  silently  dispersing,  one  by  one. 
Through  many  a  path  that  from  the  chamber  leads 
To  gardens,  terraces,  and  moonlight  meads. 
Their  distant  laughter  comes  upon  the  wind. 
And  but  one  trembling  n3rmph  remains  behind,  * 
Beck  ning  them  back  in  vain,  for  tbey  are  gone. 
And  she  is  lefl  in  all  that  light  alone ; 
No  veil  to  curtain  o'er  her  beauteous  brow. 
In  its  young  bashfulness  more  beauteous  now ; 
But  a  light,  golden  chain-work  round  her  hair 
Such  as  the  maids  of  Yezd  and  Shiraz  wear, 
From  which,  on  either  side,  gracefully  hung 
A  golden  amulet,  in  the*  Arab  tongue, 
Engraven  o'er  with  some  immortal  line 
From  holy  writ,  or  bard  scarce  less  divine ; 
While  her  left  hand,  as  shrinkingly  she  stood, 
Held  a  small  lute  of  gold  and  sandal-wood. 
Which,  once  or  twice,  she  touch'd  with  hurried  strain. 
Then  took  her  trembling  fingers  off  again. 
But  when  at  length  a  timid  glance  she  stole 
At  AziM,  the  sweet  gravity  of  soul 
She  saw  through  all  his  features  calm'd  her  fear, 
And,  like  a  half-tam'd  antelope,  more  near, 
Though  shrinking  still,  she  came  ;— then  sat  her  down 
Upon  a  musnud's  edge,  and,  bolder  grown, 
In  the  pathetic  mode  of  Ispahan 
Touch'd  a  preluding  strain,  and  thus  began  :-— 
4 
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*  There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bindembbr's  streaniy 

And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long  • 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  sweet  dream^ 

To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's  song. 
That  bower  and  its  music  I  never  forget, 

But  ofl  when  alone,  in  the  bloom  of  the  year, 
I  think — is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet  ? 

Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  calm  Bsndemebb?  '  p.S8-68« 

This  pensiye  strain  is  quickly  broken  off  by  a  troop  of  danc- 
ing nymphs,  whose  graceful  and  expressive  movements  are  de- 
acribed  in  verses  of  equal  beauty* 

*  While  she,  who  sung  so  gently  to  the  lute 
Her  dream  of  home,  steals  timidly  away, 
Shrinking  as  violets  do  in  summer  s  ray, — 
But  takes  with  her  from  Azim's  h^rt  that  sigh 
We  sometimes  give  to  forms  that  pass  us  by 

In  the  world's  crowd,  too  lovely  to  remain, 
Creatures  of  light  we  never  see  again  ! 

*  Around  the  white  necks  of  the  nymphs  who  danc'd 
Hung  carcanets  of  orient  gems,  that  glanc'd 
More  brilliant  than  the  sea-glass  glittering  o'er 
The  hills  of  crystal  on  the  Caspian  shore ; 

While  from  their  long,  dark  tresses,  in  a  fall 

Of  curls  descending,  bells  as  musical 

As  those  that,  on  Oie  golden-shafted  trees 

Of  Eden,  shake  in  the  Sternal  Breeze, 

Rung  round  their  steps,  at  every  bound  more  iweet. 

As  'twere  th'  extatic  language  of  their  feet ! 

At  length  the  chase  was  o'er,  and  they  stood  wreath'd 

Within  each  other's  arms ;  while  soft  there  breathed 

Through  the  cool  casement,  mingled  with  the  sighs 

Of  moonlight  flowers,  music  that  seemed  to  rise 

From  some  still  lake,  so  liquidly  it  rose, 

And,  as  it  swell'd  again  at  each  faint  close, 

The  ear  could  track  through  all  that  maze  of  chords 

And  young  sweet  voices,  these  impassion'd  words ;— « 

*  A  Spirit  there  is,  whose  fragrant  sigh 

Is  burning  now  through  earth  and  air, 
Where  cheeks  are  blushing,  the  Spirit  is  m'gh. 

Where  lips  are  meeting,  the  Spirit  is  there  1 
'His  breath  is  the  soul  of  flowers  like  these. 

And  his  floating  eyes — oh !  they  resemble 
Blue  water-lilies,  when  the  breeze 

Is  making  the  stream  around  them  tremble ! 

^  Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  kindling  power ! 
Spirit  of  Love;  Spirit  of  Bliss  1 
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-Thy  holiest  time  is  the  moonlight  hour, 

And  there  never  was  moonlight  so  sweet  <as  tlws.  *  p.  65-67. 
The  tragical  meeting  with  Z?lica,  is  described  with  the  same 
redundance  of  bright  images. — But  we  can  only  make  room  for 
ber  rapture  of  gratitude  and  humility,  when  Azim,  after  he 
knows  ally  presses  ber  to  fly  with  him  from  that  fal«e  prophet's 
power. 

<  "  What !  take  the  lost  one  with  thee  ?  let  her  rove 
"  By  thy  dear  side,  as  in  those  days  of  love, 
**  When  we  were  botli  so  happy,  both  so  pure^— 
"  Too  heavenly  dream  !  if  there's  on  earth  a  cure 
"  For  the  sunk  heart,  *tis  this — day  after  day 
"  To  be  the  blest  companion  of  thy  way  ;— ' 
"  To  hear  thy  angel  eloquence — to  see 
"  Those  virtuous  eyes  for  ever  tum*d  on  me  ; 
"  And  in  their  light  re-chasten*d  silently, 
"  Like  the  stained  web  that  whitens  in  the  sun, 
"  Grow  pure  by  being  purely  shone  upon ! 
**  And  thou  wilt  pray  for  me — I  know  thou  wilt— 
"  At  the  dim  vesper  hour,  when  thoughts  of  guilt 
"  Come  heaviest  o'er  the  heart,  thou'lt  lift  thine  eye«, 
"  Full  of  sweet  tears  unto  the  darkening  skies, 
"  And  plead  for  me  with  Heav'n,  till  1  can  dare 
"  To  fix  my  own  weak,  sinful  glances  there ; — 
"  Till  the  good  angels,  wj^en  they  see  me  cling 
"  For  ever  near  thee,  pale  and  sorrowing, 
Shall  for  thy^sake  pronounce  my  soul  forgiven, 
And  bid  thee  take  thy  weeping  slave  to  heaven ! "  '  p.  79-80. 

Tlie  following  picture  of  the  grand  armament  of  the  Cah'ph, 
shows  the  same  luxuriance  of  diction  and  imagination,  directed 
to  different  objects. 

'  Whose  are  the  gilded  tents  that  crowd  the  way, 
WTiere  all  was  waste  and  silent  yesterday  ? 
Tliis  City  of  War  which,  in  a  few  short  hours. 
Hath  sprung  up  here,  as  if  the  magic  powers 
Of  Him  who,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star, 
Built  the  high  pillar'd  halls  of  Ciiilminar, 
Had  conjur'd  up,  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
This  world  of  tents  and  domes  and  sun-bright  armory ! — 
Princely  pavilions,  screened  by  many  a  fold 
Of  crimson  cloth,  and  topp'd  with  balls  of  gold  ;— 
Steeds,  with  their  housings  of  rich  silver  spun, 
Their  chains  and  poitrels  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
And  camels,  tufted  o*er  with  Yemen's  shells, 
Shaking  in  every  breeze  their  light-ton*d  bells ! 

*  But  yester-eve,  so  motionless  around. 
So  mute  wa«  this  wide  plain,  th^t  not  a  spunol 
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But  the  ^  torrenti  or  the  locust-bird 

Hunting  among  the  thickets,  could  be  heard ;— « 

Yet  hark !  what  discords  now,  of  every  kind, 

Shouts,  laughs,  and  screams  are  revelling  in  the  wind  \ 

The  neigh  of  cavalry ; — the  tinkling  throngs 

Of  laden  camels  and  their  drivers'  songs  ;— 

Ringing  of  arms,  and  flapping  in  the  breese 

Of  streamers  from  ten  thousand  canopies  ;«- 

War-music,  bursting  out  from  time  to  time 

With  gong  and  tymbalon's  tremendous  chime ;— " 

Or,  in  the  pause,  when  harsher  sounds  are  mute,. 

The  mellow  breathings  of  some  horn  or  flute, 

That  far  off,  broken  by  the  eagle  note 

Of  the'  Abyssinian  trumpet,  swell  and  float ! '— * 

^  Ne'er  did  the  oarch  of  Mahadi  display 
JIuch  pomp  before ;— not  ev'n  when  on  his  way 
To  Mecca's  Temple^  when  both  land  and  sea 
Were  spoil'd  to  feed  the  Pilgrim's  luxury ; 
When  nound  him,  mid  the  burning  sands,  he  saw 
Fruits  of  the  North  in  icy  freshness  thaw. 
And  cool'd  his  thirsty  lip,  beneath  the  glow 
Of  Mecca's  sun,  with  urns  of  Persian  snow  :— 
Nor  e'er  did  armament  more  grand  than  that 
'  Four  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  Caliphat. 

First,  in  the  van,  the  People  of  the  Rock, 
'   On  Uieir  light  ipountain  steeds,  of  royal  stock ; 
Then,  Chieftains  of  Damascus,  proud  to  see 
The  flashing  of  their  swords'  rich  marquetry, '  &c.  p»  SS-SS^^ 
We  can  afford  room  now  only  for  the  conclusion^— the  last 
words  of  the  dying.  Zelica ;  which  remind  us  of  those  of  Camp^ 
belFs  Gertrude — and  the  catastrophe  of  Azim,  which  is  imaj^ed 
in  that  of  Sou  they 's  Roderick. 

*  **  But  live,  my  Azim  ; — oti !  to  call  thee  mine 
**  Thus  once  again ! — my  Azim — dream  divine  t 
**  Live,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst  me,  if  to  meet 
Thy  Zelica  hereafter  would  be  sweet. 
Oh  live  to  pray  for  her-*to  bend  the  knee 
Morning  and  night  before  that  Deity, 
**  To  whom  pure  lips  and  hearts  without  a  stain, 
^  As  thine  are,  Azim,  never  breath'd  in  vain, — 
*^  And  pray  that  He  may  pardon  her, — ^may  take 
*'  Compassion  on  her  soul  for  thy  dear  sake, 
**  And,  nought  remembering  but  her  love  to  thee, 
**  Make  her  all  thine,  all  His,  eternally ! 
**  Go  to  those  happy  fields  where  first  we  twin'd 
'^  Our  youthful  hearts  together — every  wind 
*^  That  meets  thee  there,  fresh  from  the  well-known  flowers, 
'^  Will  bring  the  sweethess  of  those  innocent  hours 
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Back  to  thy  soul,  and  tbou  may'st  feel  again 

For  thy  poor  2elica  aB  thou  did'st  then. 
''  So  shall  thy  orisons,  like  dew  that  flies 
**  To  heav*n  upon  the  morning's  sunshine,  rise 
**  With  all  love's  earliest  ardour  to  the  skies  1  ** 
*  Time  fleeted— years  on  years  had  passed  away. 
And  few  of  those  who,  on  that  mournful  day» 
Had  stood,  with  pity  in  their  eyes,  to  see 
The  maiden's  death,  and  the  youth^s  agony. 
Were  living  still — ^when,  by  a  rustic  grave 
Beside  the  swift  Arooo*s  transparent  wave. 
An  aged  man,  who  had  grown  aged  there 
By  thm  lone  grave,  morning  and  night  in  prajrer. 
For  the  last  tmie  knelt  dowiv^and,  though  the  tbaJb 
Of  death  hung  darkening  over  him,  there  play'd 
A  gleam  of  rapture  on  his  eye  and  cheek. 
That  brigbten'd  even  Death — like  the  last  strede 
Of  intense  glory  on  the'  horizon's  brim, 
When  night  o'er  all  the  rest  hangs  chill  and  &nt— • 
His  soul  had  seen  a  Vision,  while  he  slept; 
She,  for  whose  spirit  he  had  pray'd  and  wept 
So  many  years,  had  corae  to  him,  all  ^b'est 
In  angel  smiles,  and  told  him  she  was  Meat ! 
For  tJus  the  old  man  breath'd  his  thanks,  and  died.^ 
And  there,  upon  the  hanks  of  that  lov'd  tide. 
He  and  his  Z^lioa  sleep  side  by  side^'    p.  121, 193* 

After  these  hirge  and  beautiful  extractSy  we  may  be  prMnnitledt 
without  any  imputation  of  unfairness,  to  observe,  that  thevt  are 
here  and  there  in  this  poem — and  we  think  in  this  oolv— lom^ 
traces  of  mbplaced  levity  and  familiarity  of  tone^-of  that  poor 
commonphce  smartness  which  sometimes  passes  for  wit  and  gal* 
lantry  with  men  of  the  world,  but  is  absolutely  offentiv^  m  a 
poem  of  tragic  interest  Did  Mr  McM>re,  for  exampkf  forget 
that  he  was  not  writing  a  song  for  a  Burletta,  when  ba  describ* 
ed  the  beauties  of  Mokanna's  court  as 

*  Creatures  so  bright  that  the  same  lips  and  eyea 
They  wear  on  earth  will  serve  in  Panadise.  *  ? 

Or  when,  in  absurd  allusion  to  a  phraae  in  the  SoQg  of  Solo* 
mon^  he  speaks  of  some  other  (air  one, 

*  Who  if  between  the  folds  but  one  eye  ^boaey 

Like  Sheba's  queen  could  vanquish  with  that  eae*  *  ? 
In  another  place,  be  speaks  of  a  ipirden  rich  *  with  every  flower 
this  Earth  has  got: '— *and  we  have  already  seen  \m  apoatrophe  ta 
^  Dear  Music ! '— ^ind  its  power  over  those  *  who  \aH%  it  much.  * 
But  this  slip-slop  becomes  still  more  intolerable,  whan  the  heroic 
A:^m  is  made  to  say,  as  he  bends  over  the  closed  evetf  of  the 
funting  Zelicai  *  There  l--^^  mict  lids  /«-tbey  move  f '    Tbese^ 
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kowerer,  and  «  few  others  of  the  ■xiQe  east,  ar*  blemishes  oS 
haste  and  extrene  ftcility  ;  and  detract  less  from  the  merit  of 
the  poem  thaa  the  pleasure  of  its  readers. 

The  next  piece,  vhicb  is  entitled  '  Paradiie  and  the  Peri,  * 
bis  Qone  of  these  btilts.  It  is  full  of  spirit,  elegance,  and  beauty t 
and,  though  sliffht  enough  in  its  structure,  breathes  throughoat 
a  most  pure  and  engaging  morality.  It  is,  in  truth,  little  more 
than  a  moral  apolofiue,  expanded  and  adorned  by  the  exuberant 
fancy  of  the  poet  who  recites  it.  The  Peng  are  a  sort  of  half- 
fallen  female  angels,  who  dwell  in  air,  and  live  en  perfumes ; 
and,  tbongh  banished  for  a  time  from  Paradise,  go  about  in  thia 
lower  world  doing  gooc  it  is  as  short,  and 

mach  more  agreeable.  introduction. 

*  One  mom  a  Pe 
Of  Eden  stood 
And  as  she  listi 
Of  Life  with 
And  caught  tht 
Through  the 
She  wept  to  thl 

Should  e'er  hav  '    p.  IS^ 

Hie  Aofici  of  the  G  id  tajt — 

'  "  Nymph  of  a 

Gently  ne  said- 

*  Tis  written  ii 

"  Tht  Peni 

•■  WAo  bringt  it 

"  The&fttl  I 

"  Go,  seek  it,  . 

"  Tis  sweet  to  p.  1S5. 

FnQ  of  hope  and  gratitude,  she  goes  eRgt^rly  in  search  of 
Ais  piccious  f(ift     Her  lirft  quest  is  on  the  plains  of  India — 
the  luxuriant  beauty  of  whicji  is  put  in  fine  contrast  with  the 
bavoc  and  carnage  which  the  march  of  a  bloody  conqueror  had 
then  spread  over  t,htm.    The  Peri  comes  to  witness  the  heroic 
death  of  a  youthful  patriot,  fvho  dizains  to  survive  the  over- 
throw of  his  country's  independsnce.     She  catches  the  last  drop 
which  Hows  from  his  brealuog  beart,  and  bears  that  to  heaven's 
gate,  as  the  acceptable  profiitiatiou  that  was  required.     For 
'  "  Oh  I  if  there  be,  on  tlua  earthly  sphere^ 
"  A  boon,  an  ofihring  Heaven  hmds  dear, 
"  "Tis  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws 
"  FVom  the  heart  diat  bleeds  and  bredcs  in  her  cauaeT"  p.l40. 
The  togel  accepu  the  tribute  with  respect;  hut  the  crvsul 
bar  of  ib«  portal  does  not  move  !  end  she  i*  told  that  something 
B  3 
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holier  even  than  this  will  be  required  m  the  price  of  her  admit- 
8ton.    %e  DOW  flies  to  the  source  of  the  Nile^  and  makes  a  de* 
lighted  but  pensiye  survey  of  the  splendid  rqnons  which  it  wa« 
ters;  till  she  finds  the  innabitants  of  the  lovely  gardens  of  Ro« 
setta  dying  in  thousands  of  the  plaffue — the  selfish  deserting 
ibeir  friends  and  benefactors,  and  tne  generoos,  when  struck 
with  the  fatal  malady,  seeking  some  solitude  where  they  may 
die  without  brmging  death  upon  others.    Among  the  latter  is  a 
noble  youth,  who  consoles  himsdf,  in  the  hour  of  his  agony, 
with  the  thought,  that  his  beloved  and  betrothed  bride  is  safe 
from  this  mortal  yisitation.    In  the  stillness  of  his  midnight  re« 
treat,  however,  Ihe  hears  a  light  step  approaching. 
*  Tib  she — far  off,  through  moonlight  dim» 
He  knew  his  own  betrothed  bride, 
8he,  who  would  rather  die  with  him. 

Than  live  to  gain  the  world  beside !— - 
Her  arms  JEure  round  her  lover  now. 

His  livid  cheek  to  hers  she  pressei^ 
And  dips,  to  bind  his  burning  brow, 

In  the  cool  lake  her  loosen'd  tresses. 
Ah !  once,  how  little  did  he  think 
An  hour  would  come,  when  he  should  shrink 
With  horror  from  that  dear  embrace,  &c. 
"  Oh !  let  me  only  breathe  the^ur, 

*^  The  blessed  air,  that's  breath'd  by  thee, 
"  And,  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 

**  Healing  or  death,  'tis  sweet  to  me ! 
"  There,— drink  my  tears,  while  yet  they  fall,— • 

"  Would  that  my  bosom's  blood  were  balm, 
"  And,  well  thou  know'st,  I'd  shed  it  all, 
**  To  give  thy  brow  one  minute's  calm. 
**  Nay,  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  face— - 

"  Am  I  not  thine— thy  own  lov'd  bride— 
**  The  one,  the  chosen  one,  whose  place, 

**  In  life  or  death  is  by  thy  side ! 
"  When  the  stem  dies,  the  feaf  that  grew 
**  Out  of  its  heart  must  perish  too ! 
•*  Then  turn  to  me,  my  own  love,  turn, 
*'  Before  like  thee  I  fade  and  bum ; 
*'  Cling  to  these  ^et  cool  lips,  and  share 
••  The  last  pure  life  that  lingers  there  {** 
She  fails — she  sinks — as  dies  the  lamp 
Jn  chamel  airs  or  cavern-damp, 
iSo  quickly  do  his  baleful  sighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyesl 
One  struggle — and  his  pain  is  past— 
Her  lover  is  no  longer  living ! 
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One  kiss  the  maiden  gives,  one  last, 
Long  kiss,  which  Ske  expires  in  giving ! '    p.  146—148. 

The  gentle  Peri  bids  them  sleep  in  peace;  and  bears  again  to 
tfie  gates  of  heaven  tbefareweD  sigh  of  pure,  self-sacrificing  love. 
The  worth  of  the  gift  is  again  lubnitted  by  the  pitying  angel ; 
but  the  crystal  bar  sUD  remains  immoveable,  and  she  is  sent 
once  more  to  seek  a  still  holier  offering.  .  In  passing  over  th# 
Ipmantic  vales  of  Syria,  she  sees  a  lovely  child  at  play  among 
dews  and  flowers^  and  opposite  to  him  a  stern  wayfaring  man, 
resting  from  some  unhallowed  toil,  with  the  stamp  of  all  evU 
passions  and  evil  deads  <m  his  ftoe. 

^  Though  still,  whene'er  his  eye  by  chanoe 
Fell  on  the  boy's,  its  lurid  glance 

Met  that  unclouded,  joyous  gaze. 
As  torches,  that  have  burnt  all  night 
Through  some  impure  and  godless  rite, 
Encounter  morning's  glorious  rays. 

^  But  hark !  the  vesper-call  to  prayer. 

As  slow  the  orb  of  day-light  sets. 
Is  rising  sweetf y  on  the  air. 

From  Sybia  a  thousand  minarets  i 
The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  his  head^ 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  to  the  souths 
Lisping  th'  eternal  name  of  God 

From  purity's  own  dierub  mouth. 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies. 
Like  a  strav  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain, 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again  1 
Oh  'twas  a  sigfau— that  Heav'n— that  Child— 
A  scene,  which  might  have  well  beguil'd 
£v'n  haughty  Ebjlis  of  a  sigh 
For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  by ! 

*  And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  Man 
Reclining  there — awhile  memory  ran 
O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife. 
Flew  o'er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life. 
Nor  found  one  sunny  resting  place, 

Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace  I 

•  ''  There  was  a  time, "  he  said,  in  mild, 
Heart-humbled  tones— <<  thou  blessed  child  I 

^  **  When  young  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 

^  I  look'd  andpray'd  like  thee—  but  now—  ** 
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He  hune  bis  head— Ml^h  hdi/kf  ibil 

Atod  htpt  «fid  ftdiAg;  Whidi  bttA  tleft 
From  boyhood'i  hoar,  that  kwtaat  cime 

Fresh  o'er  him,  and  be  "trepi-heWqper  )>*  156^  157« 
This  tear  of  repentunoe  is  the  acceptable  gift  for  the  Peri^ 
xedemption.    The  0ites  of  faeafen  fly  opeoy  an  ^be  msbes  inU> 
the  joj  of  tmmortahty. 

^  The  Fire  Wonfhippcrs  *  fs  the  tfext  in  this  terfeSi  and  ap» 
pears  to  us  to  be  indisputably  the  finest  and  moat  powerfoL 
with  all  the  richness  6nd  b^&nty  iof  dtcttob  that  bebog  lo  lS^ 
best  parts  of  Mokanna,  it  has  a  Ikr  mete  fnter^ssting  stoiy  i  and 
Is  not  liable  to  a?fy  df  the  oibjecttons  tre  have  been  t>bliged  to 
brin^  against  the  contrfVam^  abd  structure  of  idiat  leadmg 
poem.  The  outline  of  the  slor'y  is  sbort  and  simple. — Al  Haa* 
aaUi  the  bigotted  and  sanguinary  li^mik-  of  Persil,  nad  long  wi^ 
cd  a  furious  and  extcrn)inat1ng  war  A^^ninst  the  votaries  of  tm 
ancient  religion  of  the  Innd — the  worshippers  of  Mithra^  or 
his  emblem,  Fire— then  and  s(hC0  desfgnatcfd  by  Ifie  name  of 
Ghebers.  The  superior  irtimbers  df  tiic  hrrat!^  fiad  overcome 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  patriorts,  iind  driven  them  to  take 
refuge  in  a  precipitous  peninsula,  eut  bit*  Vtota  ttire  land  by  what 
was  understood  to  be  un  impassable  ravine,  and  exposing  no- 
thing but  bare  rocks  to  the  sea.  In  this  fastness  the  scanty  rem* 
nant  of  the  Ghebers  maintain  tlhemselves,  under  the  command 
of  their  dauntless  leader,  Haftd,  who  is  atiH  enabled  by  sud- 
den and  daring  incunicms  to  harass  and  annoy  tlieir  enemy. 
In  one  of  those  desperate  eDteijjriseei  tins  adventuroua  leader 
climbs  to  the  summit  of  «  lofty  dift  near  tiie  fAahr's  palace^ 
where  a  small  pleasure-house  had  bden  Jtraili^  in  which  he  hoped 
to  surprise  this  bi*^otted  foe  of  his  coitetry ;  bei  foend  only  hia 
fair  daughter  Hindn,  the  ioveUett  end  genttaat  of  ail  Arabian 
maids — as  he4iimsL*lf  ^^prnsses  it. 

*  He  cKttb'd  the  gcftv  vdture^a  veaiy 
And  found  a  trewUifig  dove  wiifaiik ' 

This  romantic  moetieg  gives  rise  to  a  niuttial  passion— and 
the  love  of  the  fair  Hinda  is  inevitably  ibcedi  before  'sbe  knowa 
the  name  or  quality  of  her  nightly  viMtant^  In  the  noble  heart 
of  Hafedy  hoHcveri  love  Was  b«it  a  i»erondary  t^eting  to  devo- 
tion to  the  freedom  and  the  ffrith  of  his  ooniHry.  His  little 
band  had  lately  suffered  farther  reverses,  and  saw  siotbing  now 
before  them  but  a  glorious  Bolf-sHcriftoe.  Hercaohrs,  thercforet 
to  tear  all  gentler  feeling*^  from  bis  breast,  and  in  one  last  in* 
terview  to  take  an  eternal  fnreweli  of  the  maid  who  had  capti- 
vated his  soul.  In  his  melancholy  a!*pcct  she  reaiit^  at  once,  with 
tbo  instinctive  sagacity  of  lovcj  the  tidings  of  their  approaching 
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aqMTadon,  and  breaks  out  into  tbe  foUowing  fweet  and  girlid& 
Tepiniogs. 

'  ''  I  knew,  I  knew  it  cotdd  not  last--* 
<'  'Twai  bright,  'twas  heavenly,  but  /ds  pan ! 
*^  Oh !  ever  thui,  fVom  chtkUtood'A  hour, 

^'  I've,  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay  ; 
••  I  never  lov'd  a  tree  or  flower, 

'<  But  'twas  the  first  to  Me  away. 
^*  I  never  nurs'd  a  dear  gaeelle, 

*'  To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  e3re^ 
'*  But  when  it  came  to  know  me  weU, 
*^  And  lovd  me,  it  was  sure  to  die ! 
**  "Now  too*^^  joy  DMst  like  divina 

*'  Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew, 
**  To  see  thea^  hear  thee,  cdl  thee  mine,*^ 

**  Oh  DBsery !  must  I  lose  that  too  ? 
^'  Tet  go^-on  peril's  briiric  we  meet  ;— 

*<  Those  frightful  rocks— that  treacherous  sea— 
''  Noi  never  come  again  --  though  sweet, 
^'  Though  heaven,  it  may  be  death  to  thee* "  p«  187»  188^ 
.  \Vben  be  smiles  sternly  at  the  idea  of  clanger,  she  urges  him, 
to  join  her  father's  forces,  and  earn  her  hand  by  helping  him  to 
root  out  those  impious  Gfaebers  whom  he  so  much  abnors.  The 
spirit  of  the  patriot  bursts  forth  at  thisf  and,  without  revealinj^ 
bis  name  or  quality,  be  proudly  avows  and  justifies  tbe  conduct 
of  ^at  luckless  sect }  and  tben^  relentiag,  iaUs  into  a  gentler 
and  more  pathetic  strain. 

*  '<  Oh !  had  we  never,  never  met, 
'<  Or  could  this  heart  ev'n  now  larget 
**  Howlink'd,  how  Uess'd  we  mi^t  have  beeb^ 
**  Had  Fate  not  frown*d  so  dark  between ! 
*'  Hadst  thou  been  bom  a  Persian  maid^ 
,    ^*  In  neif^ooniig  vidkys  had  we  dwelt, 
''  Through  the  same  fiehk  in  childhood  play'd, 

**  At  Uie  same  kindling  idtar  kneh^-^ 
^*  Then,  theui  wbiie  all  diose  nameleM  ties, 
^  In  which  ike  diorm  of  Country  lies, 
**  Had  round  oar  hearts  been  hoorly  spun, 
**  Till  Iran's  cause  and  thine  were  cme;-^ 
*^  While  in  thy  lute's  awakeningsigh 
^  I  heard  the  voice  of  days  gen^  by, 
*'  And  saw  in  every  smile  of  thine 
*'  Returning  hours  of  glory  shine  !— 
**  While  the  wrong'd  Spirit  of  our  Land 

**  Liv'd,  look'd,  and  spoke  her  wrongs  through  thee,<<» 
'^  God !  who  could  then  this  sword  withstand? 
^  lis  very  fiash  were  victory  I 
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"  But  now — estrang*d,  divorced  for  ever, 
^'  Far  as  the  grasp  of  Fate  can  sever ; 
"  Our  only  ties  what  love  has  wove,— 

**  Faith,  friends,  and  country,  sundered  wide  ;— 
<'  And  then,  then  only,  true  to  love, 

<<  When  false  to  all  that's  dear  beside ! 
<<  Thy  father  Iran's  deadliest  foe^ 
"  Thyself,  perhaps,  ev'n  now — but  no— 
^'  Hate  never  look'd  so  lovely  vet ! 

''  No — sacred  to  thy  soul  will  be 
^'  The  land  of  htm  who  could  forget 

'*  All  but  that  bleeding  land  for  thee ! 
^'  When  other  eyes  shall  see,  unmov'd, 

''  Her  widows  mourn,  her  warriors  fiill, 
<<  Thou'lt  thuik  how  well  one  Gheber  lov'd, 

«  And  for  his  sake  thou'lt  weep  for  all  1 "  p.  193,  194. 
He  then  starts  desperately  away,  regains  his  iskiff  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipicei  and  leaves  her  in  agony  and  consternation* 
The  poet  now  proceeds  to  detail,  a  little  more  particularly,  the 
history  of  his  hero,  and  recounts  some  of  the  absurd  legends 
and  miraculous  attributes  with  which  the  fears  of  bis  enemiea 
))ad  invested  hb  name. 

'  Such  were  the  tales,  that  won  beh'ef, 

And  such  the  colouring  fancy  gave 
To  a  young,  warm  and  dauntless  Chief,— 

One  who,  no  more  than  mortal  brave, 
Fought  for  the  land  his  soul  ador'd, 

For  happv  homes  and  altars  free, 
His  only  tansman,  the  sword,— 

His  only  spell-word.  Liberty! 
Twas  not  for  him  to  crouch  the  knee 
Tamely  to  Moslem  tyranny ; — 
'Twas  not  for  him,  whose  soul  was  cast 
In  the  bright  mould  of  ages  past. 
Whose  melancholy  spirit,  fed 
With  all  the  glories  of  the  dead ; — 
''Twas  not  for  him  to  swell  the  crowd 
Of  slavish  heads,  that  shrinking  bowed 
Before  the  Moslem,  as  he  pass'd. 
Like  shrubs  beneath  the  poison-blast— 
)^o — fkr  he  fled — ^indigiiant  fled 

The  pageant  of  his  country's  shame ; 
While  eve^  tear  her  children  shed 

Fell  on  his  soul,  like  ^ops  of  flame ; 
And*  as  a  lover  hails  the  dawn 

Of  a  first  smile,  so  welcom'd  he 
The  sparkle  of  the  first  sword  drawn 

fpr  vengeance  and  for  liberty  I '    jp.  206,  207* 
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The  song  then  retams  to  Hinda — 

*  Whose  life,  as  free  from  thought  as  sin*, 
Slept  like  a  lake,  till  Love  threw  in 
His  talisman,  and  woke  the  tide, 

And  spread  its  trembling  circles  wide. 
Once,  Emir  I  thy  unheeding  child, 
Mid  aU  this  havoc,  bloom'd  and  smil'd,— 
Tranquil  as  on  some  battle«plain 

The  Persian  lily  shines  and  towers, 
Before  the  combat's  reddening  stain 

Has  fall'n  upon  her  golden  flowers. 
Ught-hearted  maid,  unaw*d,  unmov*d, 
While  Heav'n  but  spar'd  the  sire  she  lor*d. 
Once  at  thy  evening  tales  of  blood 
Unlistening  and  aloof  she  stood— 
And  oft,  when  thou  hast  pac'd  along 

Thy  Uaram  halls  with  furious  heat. 
Hast  thou  not  curs'd  her  cheerful  song. 

That  came  across  thee,  cahn  and  sweet. 
Like  lutes  of  angels,  touched  so  near 
Hell's  confines,  that  the  damn'd  can  hear ! 
Far  other  feelings  Love  has  brousfat— 

Her  soul  all  flame,  her  brow  m  sadness, '  Scc^ 

*  Ah !  not  the  Love,  that  should  have  bless'd 
So  young,  so  innocent  a  breast ; 

Not  the  pure,  open,  prosperous  Love, 
That,  pledg'd  on  earth  and  seal'd  above. 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes, 

In  friendship's  smile  and  home's  caress^ 
Collecting  all  the  heart's  sweet  ties 

Into  one  knot  of  happiness ! 
No,  HiNDA,  no— thy  fatal  flame 
Js  nurs'd  in  silence,  sorrow,  shame.-^ 

A  passion,  without  hope  or  pleasure^ 
In  thy  soul's  darkness  buried  deep, '  &c.  p.  215«<-21T« 

The  Emir  now  learns,  from  a  recreant  prisoner ,  the  secret  of 
the  pass  to  the  Gheber'a  retreat  $  and  when  he  sees  his  daugh- 
ter faint  with  horror  at  his  eager  anticipation  of  their  final  ex- 
tirpation,  seodt  beri  in  a  solitary  galley,  away  from  the  scene 
•f  Tasgeance,  to  the  quiet  of  her  own  Arabian  homes 

*  And  does  the  long-left  home  she  seeks 
Light  up  no  gladness  on  her  cheeks  ? 

The  flowers  she  nurs'd— the  well-known  groves, 
Where  oft  in  dreams  her  spirit  roves^* 
Once  more  to  see  her  dear  gazelles 
Ceme  bounding  with  thehr  silver  beUs; 
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Her  birdft*  new  plomage  to  befaoU^ 

And  the  gay»  gleamiog  &ibe§  comtp 
She  left,  all  fflleted  with  gdd, 

Shooting  around  their  jasper  fiHist#— ^ 
Her  little  gardan  meaque  (o  aaey 

And  once  agalik>  at  eveniog  hovv 
To  tell  her  tvby  rotary^ 

In  her  own  tweet  acacia  bower^— . 
Can  theae  delights^  that  wait  her  oaWp 
Call  up  no  sumhioe  on  ber  becm  ? 
No — tilent,  froai  her  tnan  aparty— 
As  if  er'n  now  abe  felt  at  heart 
The  diill  of  her  approaching  doonv-^ 
She  ntSy  all  lovely  in  h^r  gloom 
Aft  a  pale  Angel  of  the  Gnwe*  *    p«  027 1  728* 

Her  vessel  is  first  asaailed  by  a  violent  iempwif  aiid»  in  the 
height  of  its  fury,  by  a  hostile  bark  i  and  iMraetisea  are  extin* 
goifehed  with  terror  in  the  midst  of  the  doitble  eonflict.  At 
lttst»  both  ore  appealed— and  ber  recoMeetbn  ii  slowly  restor- 
ed. The  following  passage  appears  to  us  extremely  beauUfal 
wd  characteristic. 

*  How  coinit  how  beautiful  comes  0n 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone ; 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away» 
And  clouds,  beneath  the  glancing  ray» 
Melt  off»  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillitv,-^ 
Freeh  as  if  Day  again  were  Dorn, 
Again  upon  the  lap  of  Mom ! 
M'hen  the  light  blossoms,  rudely  torm 
And  scatter  d  at  the  whirlwind's  will. 
Hang  floating  in  the  pure  air  stilly 
Filling  it  all  with  precious  balm, 
Jfi  gratitude  for  this  sweet  calm  ^— 
And  every  drop  the  thunder-showera 
Have  left  upon  the  grass  and  flowers 
Sparkles,  as  'twere  that  lightning»gem 
Whose  liquid  flame  is  born  of  them !    • 

Wlien,  'stead  of  one  unchangmg  bree2% 
There  blow  a  thousand  gentle  au:s> 
And  each  a  different  perfume  bears,—- 

As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  vassal  breezes  of  their  own 
To  watch  and  wait  on  them  alone. 
And  waft  no  other  breath  than  theirs ! 
When  the  blue  waters  rise  and  fall, 
la  sleepy  sunshine  mantling  all ; 


And  er'n  tliit  swril  die  testapmt  IeaT«t 
Is  like  the  fiiU  snd  aileat  lieftTes 
Of  lovers'  JieartSy  when  newly  West, 
Too  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest  I— 

Such  was  the  golden  hour^  tkat  hrake 
Upon  the  worii,  when  Hihda  woke 
From  her  long  trance,  and  heard  anrand 
No  motion  but  the  water's  soond 
Rippling  against  the  iMsael's  skle, 
As  slow  it  mounted  o'er  the  tide.-^ 
But  where  is  she?— 4ier  eyes  ore  dark^ 
Are  wilder'd  stiiUjs  this  the  bark. 
The  same,  that  from  Harmozia'^  bay 
Bore  her  at  mom-«wiiose  bkiody  way 
The  sea-dog  tracks?   .no    atraage  and  near 
Is  aU  that  qaeets  her  wondering  view* 
Upon  a  galliot's  deck  dtt  lies, 

BeneiM^  no  rich  pavilion's  siiadey 
No  plumes  to  fan  her  sleeping  eyes. 

Nor  jasmin  on  her  pilkw  kdd« 
BiA  the  hide  litter,  itNi^hly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  her  homely  bed. 
And  shawl  and  sa^^  on  javelins  hung, 
For  awning  o'er  her  head  are  flung. '    p.  233 — 36- 
She  soon  discovers  that  she  is  a  capiive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chebers ;  and  shrinks  with  horror,  when  she  finds  that  she  is 
Ito  be  carried  to  their  rocky  citadel,  and  to  the  presence  of  the 
terrible  Hafed*    The  galley  i^  rowed  by  torch-light  through 
frightful  rocks  and  foaming  tides,  into  a  black  abvss  of  the  pro- 
montory, where  her  eyes  are  bandaged, — and  she  is  borne  u}> 
a  long  and  rugged  ascent,  till  at  kist  she  is  desired  to  look  up 
and  receive  her  doom  from  the  formidable  chieftain*     Before 
die  has  raised  her  eyes,  the  well  known  voice  of  her  lover  pro- 
nounces her  name ;  and  she  finds  herself  abne  in  the  arms  of 
her  adoring  Hafed.     The  first  emotion  is  ecstasy, — but  the  re- 
collection of  her  father's  vow  and  means  cf  vengeance,  comes 
Kke  a  thundercloud  on  her  joy  ; — she  tells  her  lover  of  the  trea- 
chery by  which  he  has  been  sacrificed,  and  urges  him,  with 
passionate  eagerness,  to  fly  with  her  to  some  place  of  safety* 
*  "  Hafed,  my  own  beleved  Lord,  " 
She  kneeling  oriefe-^*'  first,  last  ador'd ! 
'<  If  in  that  soul  thou*8t  ever  felt 

**  Half  what  thy  lips  impasston'd  svrorc, 
**  Here,  on  my  knees  that  never  kneh 

♦*  To  any  but  their  God  before, 
••  I  pray  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  fly^ 
'/  Now,  DOW— ere  yet  tbdr  blad(^  are  nigft. 
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«  Oh  hast6— ^e  bark  that  bore  me  hitter^ 

^'  Can  waft  us  o'er  yon'  darkenhig  8e» 
*^  East — west — ^alas,  I  care  not  wludier, 

**  So  thou  art  safe«  and  I  with  thee ! 
<<  Go  where  we  vrUJ^  this  hand  in  thine, 

''  Those  eyes  before  m6  smiliog  thus, 
**  Through  good  and  ill,  tid*ough  storm  and  shioe'^ 

**  The  world's  a  world  of  love  fcnr  us ! 
^  On  some  calm,  blessed  shore  we*ll  dwell, 
**  Where  'tis  no  crime  to  love  t<k>  well  ;•— > 
^<  Where  thus  to  worship  tenderly 
'*  An  erring  child  of  li^t  Uke  thee 
*^  Will  not  bt  ain— or,  if  tii  bey 
<f  Where  we  may  weep  our  fiiults  away, 
**  Together  kneeling,  night  and  day, 
**  Thou,  for  tny  sake^  at  Alla*s  shrine, 
«'  And  I— at  ani/  God's,  far  thine !  " 
Wildly  these  passionate  "words  she  ^ke-— 

Then  hung  her  head,  and  wept  for  shame ; 
Sobbing,  as  if  a  heart-fitring  broke 

With  every  deeprheav'd  sob  that  came.  *    p«  261-2. 

Hafed  is  more  shocked  with  the  treachery  to  which  he  is  sa^ 
crificed  than  with  the  fate  to  which  it  consigns  him :— One  mo- 
ment he  gives  up  to  softness  and  pity— assures  Hinda^  with  com- 
passionate equivocation,  that  they  shall  soon  meet  on  some  more 
peaceful  shore — places  her  sadly  in  a  litter,  and  sees  her  borne 
down  the  steep  to  the  galley  she  had  lately  quitted,  and  to  which 
she  still  expects  tliat  he  is  to  follow  her.  He  then  assembles 
his  brave  and  devoted  companions-^warns  them  of  the  &te  that 
js  approaching — and  exhorts  them  to  meet  the  host  of  the  in- 
vaders in  the  ravine,  and  sell  their  lives  dearly  to  their  steel. 
After  a  fierce,  and  somewhat  too  sanguinary  combat,  the  Ghe- 
bers  are  at  last  borne  down  by  numbers ;  and  Hafed  finds 
himself  left  alone,  with  one  brave  associate,  mortally  wound- 
ed like  himself.  They  make  a  desperate  cffoz:t  to  reach  and 
die  beside  the  consecrated  fire  which  burns  for  ever  oa  the 
oummit  of  the  cliff. 

*  The  crags  are  red  they've  clamber'd  o'er. 
The  rock-weed*s  dripping  with  their  gore— 
Thy  blade  too,  Hafed,  false  at  length, 
Kow  breaks  beneath  thy  tottering  strength—^ 
Haste,  haste-*the  voices  of  the  Foe 
Come  near  and  nearer  irom  below — 
One  effort  more — thank  Heav'n  1  'tis  past. 
They've  gained  the  topmost  steep  at  last, 
^nd  now  they  touch  the  temple's  wall&» 
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Now  Hafed  sees  the  Fire  divifie— « 
When,  lo ! — ^his  weak^  worn  comrade  ^ili» 

Bead  on  the  threshold  of  the  Shrine.   • 
^*  Alas,  brtfve  soul,  too  quickly  fled ! 

*'  And  must  I  leave  thee  wiUienng  here, 
*'  The  sport  of  eveiy  niflian's  tread, 

**  The  mark  for  every  coward's  spear  ? 
^'  No,  by  yon  'altar's  sacred  beams !  " 
He  cries,  and,  with  a  strength  that  seems 
Not  of  this  world,  uplifts  the  frame 
Of  the  fall'n  Chief,  and  tow'rds  the  flam* 
Bears  him  along ; — with  death-damp  hand 

The  corpse  upon  the  pjrre  he  lays, 
Then  lights  the  consecrated  brancf/ 

And  nres  the  pile,  whose  sudden  blaze 
Like  b'ghtning  bursts  o*er  Oman's  Sea. — 
*'  Now,  Freedom's  God !  I  come  to  Thee,  ** 
The  youth  exclaims,  and  with  a  smile 
Of  triumph  vaulting  on  the  pile. 
In  that  last  effort,  ere  the  fires 
Have  harm*d  one  glorious  limb,  expires  1 '  p.  278,  279t 

The  unfortunate  Hinda,  whose  galley  had  been  detainefl, 
dose  under  the  cliff  by  the  noise  of  the  nrst  onset,  had  heard 
with  agony  the  sounds  which  marked  tbe  progress  and  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  fight,  and  is  at  last  a  spectatress  of  the  lofty 
iate  of  her  lover. 

*  But  see — what  moves  upon  the  Keight  ? 
Some  signal ! — 'tis  a  torch's  light. 
What  bodes  its  solitary  glare  ? 
In  gasping  silence  tow'rd  the  shrine 
All  eyes  are  tum'd — thine,  Hinda,  thine 
Fix  their  last  failing  life«beams  there. 
'Twas  but  a  moment — fierce  and  high 
The  death-pile  blaa'd  into  the  sky, 
.  And  far  away  o'er  rock  and  flood 

Its  melancholy  radiance  sent ; 
While  Hafbd,  like  a  vision,  stood, 
Reveal'd  before  the  burning  pyre, 
Tall,  shadowy,  like  a  Spirit  of  Fire 
Shrin'd  in  its  own  grand  element  I 
*«  'Tis  he !  '^— the  shuddering  maid  exclaims,— 

But,  while  she  speaks,  he's  seen  no  more ; 
•  High  burst  in  air  the  funeral  flames, 

And  Iran's  hopes  and  hers  are  o'er ! 
One  wild,  heart-broken  shriek  she  gave— 
Then  sprung,  as  if  to  reach  that  blaze, 
Where  still  she  fix'd  her  dying  gaze» 
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Andy  gasing,  sunk  Into  the  wave,^» 

Deq>>  deep,—- where  never  care  or  pam 

Shall  reach  her  innocent  heart  again !  *    p.  889— 4w 

This  sad  story  is  closed  by  a  sort  of  choral  dirge  of'great  ele- 
gance and  beauty»  of  which  we  caa  only  aftgrd  to  ffre  the  first 
stanza. 

*  Farewell— fivewdl  to  thee*  Arabt's  daughter ! 
(Thus  waiUed  a  Pbri  benei^  Ae  dark  sea) 
No  pearl  ever  lay,  tinder  Oman's  green  water» 
More  pure  m  its  shell  than  thy  Spirit  m  thee^ '    p.  284. 

The  general  tone  of  this  poem  is  certainly  too  much  strained. 
It  is  overwrought  throughout^  and  is  too  entirely  made  up  of 
agonies  and  raptures ; — but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  a  woric  of 
great  genius  and  beauty;  and  not  only  delights  the  fam^  by  its 
generfu  brilliancy  and  spirit,  but  moves  all  the  tendcur  and  no* 
ble  feelings  with  a  deep  and  powerful  agitation* 

The  last  piece,  entitled  <  The  Li^At  of  the  Hanuq, '  is  the 
gayest  of  the  wholes  and  is  of  a  very  sleiider  Ubrie  as  to  fable  or 
invention.  In  truth,  it  has  scarccW  any  story  at  all;  but  ia 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  beautiful  songs  and  descriptioos* 
During  the  summer  months,  when  the  court  is  resident  in  the 
Vale  of  Cashmere,  there  is  a  sort  of  oriental  carnival,  caDed  the 
Feast  of  Roses,  during  which  every  body  is  bound  to  be  happy 
and  in  good  humour.  At  this  critical  period,  the  Emperor  jSelini 
bad  unfortunately  a  little  love-quarrel  with  his  favourite  Sul- 
tana Nourmahal,-*which  signifies,  it  seeais,  the  Light  of  the 
Haram.  The  lad^  is  rather  unhi^py  while  the  sullen  fit  is 
•n  her,  and  applies  to  a  sort  of  eocliantress,  who  invokes  m 
musical  spirit  to  teach  her  an  irresistible  song,  which  she 
%ing^  in  a  mask  to  the  ol&nded  monarch ;  and  when  his  heart 
is  subdued  by  its  sweetness,  throws  off  her  mask,  and  springs 
with  fonder  welcome  than  ever  into  his  repentant  arms.  The 
whole  piece  b  written  in  a  kind  of  rapturei-- as  if  the  author  had 
breathed  nothing  but  intoxicating  gas  during  its  composition. 
It  b  accordingly  quite  filled  with  lively  images  and  sf)]endid  ex« 
pressioub.  and  all  sorts  of  beauties,— except  those  of  reserve  or  sim* 
plicity.  We  r:mst  give  a  few  specimensi  to  revive  the  spirits  of 
our  readers  after  the  tragic  catastrophe  of  Hafed ;  and  we  may 
begin  with  this  portion  <?  the  description  of  the  Happy  Vallqr* 

*  Oh  1  to  see  it  by  moonlight,-^when  mellowly  shines 
The  light  o*er  its  palaces*  gardens  and  shrines ; 
When  the  water-falls  gleam  like  a  quick  fall  of  stars, 
Aivl  the  nightingale's  hymn  &wx  the  Isle  of  Cb^am 
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Is  broken  by  laughs  and  fight  echoes  of  feet 

Fhnn  the  cool,  ^miog  walks  where  the  young  people  meet.^* 

Or  ftt  mom,  when  the  magic  of  daylight  awakes 

A  new  wonder  each  minute,  as  slowly  it  breaks^ 

Hills,  cupolas,  fountains,  oaird  forth  every  one 

Out  of  darkness,  as  they  were  just  born  of  the  Sub« 

When  the  Spirit  of  Fragrance  is  up  with  the  day> 

From  his  Haram  of  night-flowers  stealing  away  ; 

And  the  wind,  full  of  wantonness,  woos  like  a  lover 

The  young  aspen^trees  till  they  tremble  all  over. 

When  the  East  is  as  warm  as  the  light  of  first  hopes^ 

And  Day,  with  his  banner  of  radiance  unfurl'd. 
Shines  in  through  the  mountainous  portal  that  ones. 

Sublime,  from  that  Valley  of  bliss  to  the  world ! '    p.  ^96^ 

The  character  of  NourmahaPs  beauty  is  much  in  the  sasiex 
taste :  though  the  diction  is  rather  more  loose  and  careless. 

^  Hiere's  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  long,  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer  day's  light. 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender. 
Till  Love  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splendour. 
This  vwzs  not  the  beauty — oh !  nothing  like  this. 
That  to  young  Nourmahal  gave  such  magic  of  bliss^ 
But  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  plays 
Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days. 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to  ^e  dieek,  from  the  check  to  the  eyegi^ 
Now  melting  in  mist  and  now  breaking  in  gleams, 
Like  the  gHmpees  a  saint  has  of  Heav'n  in  his  dreams .{ - 
When  pensive,  it  seem'd  as  if  that  very  grace, 
That  charm  of  all  others,  was  bom  with  her  face ; 
And  when  angry, — for  ev*n  in  the  tranquillest  climet 
Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  flowers  sometimes— 
The  short,  passing  anger  but  seem'd  to  awaken 
New  beauty,  like  flow'rs  that  are  sweetest  when  sfiakea^ 
If  tenderness  touch'd  her,  the  dark  of  her  eye 
At  once  took  a  darker^  a  heavenlier  dye, 
Ftrom  the  depth  of  whose  shadow,  like  holy  revealing 
FVom  innermost  shrines,  came  the  light  of  her  feelings  I 
Then  her  mirth---oh  !  'twas  sportive  as  ever  tod^  wing 
From  the  heart  with  a  burst,  like  the  wild-lurd  in  spring  ;-— 
lUum'd  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sages. 
Yet  plajriul  as  Peris  just  loos*d  from  their  cages* 
While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  controul 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her  soul  \ 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance  could  discover^ 
In  lip,  cheek  or  eyes^  for  she  brightened  a}l  over^*-^ 
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of  oonCepdoD^    Mr  SoQChey's  tooe,  indeed,  it  more  aisam** 

B{,  his  manner  more  'solemn,  and  his  diction  weaker.  Mr 
oore  is  more  lively — his  figures  and  images  come  more  thick*^ 
ly — and  his  language  is  at  once  more  familiar  and  more  strength* 
ened  with  points  and  aDtilbe8es«  In  other  respects,  the  de* 
scr^tive  passages  in  Kehama  bear  a  remarkable  i^nity  ta 
many  in  the  work  before  os-^in  the  brightness  cf  the  coiour-i 
ing*^  and  the  amplitude  and  beauty  of  the  &taflt.  H  is  in  his 
descriptions  of  love,  and  of  fema^  knreliness,  that  there  is  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  Lord  Bjrron-«at  least  to  the  larg- 
er poems  of  that  Noble  author.  In  the  powerfal  and  con« 
densed  expression  of  strong  emotion,  Mr  Moore  seems  to  us  nH 
ther  to  have  imitated  the  tone  of  some  of  his  Lordship's  sdiiilter 

f>ieces— -but  imitated  them  as  only  an  original  genius  couki 
mitate— -as  Lord  Byron  himself  may  be  said,  in  his  late^ 
pieces,  to  have  imitated  those  of  an  earKer  date.*— —There  ia 
£m  to  remind  us  of  Scott,  than  we  can  very  well  account  fotf 
when  we  consider  the  great  range  and  variety  of  that  most  fm^ 
cinating  and  powerful  writer  >  and  we  must  say,  that  if  Mr 
Moore  could  briog  the  resembhunce  a  little  closer,  and  exchange 
a  portion  of  his  superfluous  imagea  and  ecstasies  for  an  equiva- 
lent share  of  Mr  Scott's  gift  of  interesting  and  delighting  us  with 
pictures  of  £uniKar  nature,  and  of  that  spirit  and  energy  which 
never  rises  to  extravagance,  we  think  be  would  be  a  gainei^  by 
^e  exchange^ — To  Mr  Crabbe  there  is  no  resemblance  at  all  i 
and  we  on^  mention  his  name,  to  observe,  that  he  and  Mr 
Moore  seem  to  be  the  antipodes  of  our  present  poetical  sphere, 
and  to  occupy  tde  extreme  points  of  refoement  and  homeliness 
that  can  be  said  to  fall  within. the  legitimate  dominion  of  poetry. 
They  could  not  meet  in  the  middle,  we  are  aware,  without  chang- 
ing their  nature,  and  losing  their  specific  character ;  but  each 
might  approach  a  few  degre^  we  think,  with  |{reat  mutual  ad- 
vantage* The  outposts  of  all  empires  are  posts  of  peril,^ibough 
we  do  not  dispote  th»t  there  is  great  honour  in  maintaining 
them  with  success. 

lliere  is  one  other  topic  tipon  which  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  we  should  say  anv  thing.  In  an  early  Number  of  thit 
work,  we  reproved  Mr  Moore,  perhaps  tiritli  unnecessary  seve^ 
rity,  (or  what  appeared  to  us,  the  licentiousness  of  some  of  his 
vouthful  productions.  We  think  it  a  dutv  to  savi  that  he  has 
umg  ago  redeemed  that  error  i  and  tdat  in  all  his  later  workv 
that  have  con^e  under  our  observatioui  he  appears  as  the  elo^ 
qnent  champion  of  purity,  fidelity  and  delicacy,  not  less  than  of 
Justice^  liberty  and  nonour.  Like  most  other  pocjts,<  indeed,  he 
^eaks  tnnch  of  beauty  and  lovej  and  we  doubt  not  .that  man/ 
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mature  Tirgins  wad  careful  matrons  may  think  his  lucubration^ 
on  those  themes  too  rapturous  and  glowing  to  be  safely  admitted 
among  the  private  studies  of  youth.  We  really  think,  however^ 
that  there  is  not  much  need  for  such  apprehensions ;  and,  at  aA 
events,  if  we  look  to  the  moral  design  and  scope  of  the  worlu 
themselves,  we. can  see  no  reason  to  censure  the  author.  All  his 
favourites,  without  exception,  are  dutiful,  faithful,  and  self-de* 
Dying;  and  no  other  example  is  ever  set  up  for  imitation.  There 
is  nothing  approaching  to  indelicacy  even  in  his  description  of 
tlie  seductions  by  which  they  are  tried  i  and  they  who  object  to. 
Lis  enchanting  pictures  of  the  beauty  and  pure  attachment  of 
(he  more  prominent  characters,  would  find  fault,  we  suppose^ 
with  the  loveliness  and  the  embraces  of  angels. 


Art.  tL .  Memoir  of  the  Conmied  of  Java,  with  the  subsequent 
Operations  of  the  British  Forces  in  the  Oriental  Archiptlagdi 
By  Major  William  Thorn,  late  Deputy-Quartel'master  to 
the  Forces  serving  in  Java*     1  Vol.  4to.    pp.  369. 

^T^HE  expedition,  of^  which  this  work  codtainS  ah  aiitfientic  and 
-'*  scientific  narrative,  was  the  greatest  that  eirer  crossed  the 
Indian  ocean ;  and  was  also  remarkable  as  the  second  occasion—^ 
the  occupation  of  £gypt  being  the  first — on  which  the  Asiatic 
forces  of  this  empire  were  successfully  employed  in  foreign  con-^ 
quests,-^and  legions  of  bigotted  Hindus  transported,  without 
murmur  or  complaint,  across  those  mightv  waters  which  many 
of  them  had  neVer  before  beheld,  and  trained  to  adt  atid  to  live 
with  comfort  in  regions  so  i'emote  from  the  scene  of  their  dar- 
ling superstitions.  The  results  of  the  conquest,  too,  were  inter- 
esting and  momentous  in  the  highest  degree — both  as  exposing 
to  our  fair  and  impartial  observation  large  and  reniarkable  races 
of  men,  who  had  been  previously  vet^y  much  ihisi'eprfsented 
and  misconceived — ^and  as  holding  out  a  fair  prospect  of  in-^ 
creased  happiness^  knowledge  and  improvement,  td  a  gredt  and 
most  docile  populntion. 

We  will  fairly  confess,  however,  that  it  fa  hot  with  these  to« 
pics  that  we  now  propose  to  busy  ourselves  i  and  that  we  have 
inserted  the  title  of  Major  Thorn's  book,  chiefly  to  h^ve  aii 
apology  for  discoursing  a  little  about  Ja^a,  undei*  other  rela« 
tioDs,  and  with  a  view  to  other  object  than  those  with  which 
be  is  occupied.  The  story  of  the  conquest  has  now  lost  its  in- 
terest, since  the  occurrence  of  nearer  and  more  important  Vic-^ 
tori^;  and  the  pleasing  prospects  to  which  it  onCe  seemed  to 
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open  the  wAjr»  have  been  orercast^  by  the  restoration  of  the 
country  to  its  old  masters.  For  our  own  sakes,  we  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  wise  or  patriotic  to  wish  for  m  fur- 
ther extension  of  our  Indian  dominions;  and,  in  pomt  of  po- 
litical justice!  we  do  not  see  how  the  claims  of  the  Dutch,  who 
certainly  never  were  our  enemies  but  by  compulsion^  could  ea- 
sily be  resisted.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  commiserate  the 
fate  of  the  natives,  whom  this  restoration  (a  word,  for  the 
most  part,  of  evil  omen  to  subjects)  has  once  more  deliver* 
ed  over  to  such  harsh  and  injudicious  rulers ;  and  we  really  are 
not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  thev  will  soon  have  either 
sense  or  liberality  enough  to  profit  by  tne  example  we  set  before 
them,  or  the  models  we  put  into  their  hands.  Of  the  actual 
state  and  capabilities,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  this  great 
country,  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  ffive  our  readers  an  account, 
in  a  review  of  the  large  and  oomprenensive  publication  of  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles.  At  present,  we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  to 
m  short  sketch  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Indian  Islands — a  subject 
peculiarly  interesting  to  this  country,  since  the  relaxation  of  the 
East  India  Company's  monopoly  has  opened  up  the  neighbour- 
ing r^ons  to  the  enterprise  of  English  mercnants — and  still, 
we  believe,  very  partially  and  imperfectly  nnderstoodt  even 
among  commercial  men. 

That  vast  and  fertile  groupe  of  islands  which  lies  between  In- 
dia and  China,  is  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  luxurious  re^on 
of  the  habitable  globe  $  and  the  greater  part  of  its  productions 
being  eminently  suited  to  the  taste  and  the  wants  of  all  other 
countries,  seem,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  to  have  found  i^ 
market  coextensive  with  the  known  world;  and  to  have  excited, 
through  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  cupidity  and  ambition,  not  of 
traders  merely,  but  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  conquerors. 
Prom  the  days  of  Alexander  down  to  those  of  Bonaparte,  the 
commerce  oi  the  Eastern  world  has  been  regarded  as  one  grand 
source  of  national  wealth  and  industry — the  central  and  primary 
region  of  opulence  and  luxury — and  the  great  fountain  of  public 
splendour  and  individual  comfort.  It  was  by  the  golden  drop- 
pings of  this  trade,  strained  through  the  narrow  and  obstructed 
cha,nnels  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  that  the  wasted  shores  of  Italy 
were  first  stimulated  to  reproduction,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
barbarian^, — and  it  was  this  that  revived,  by  the  wealth  which  it 
poured  upon  Florence  and  Venice,  the  slumbering  Genius  of 
Europe,  and  rekindled  from  its  ashes  the  long-extinguished  fl^ame 
of  liberty  and  taste.  It  was  the  attraction  of  the  same  f^plendid 
commerce  that  gave  its  first  memorable  impulse  to  the  spirit  of 
mariftm^  discovery— opened  a  way  to  Vasco  round  the  Cape  of 
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Storms,-— and  led  Columbus,  though  in  an  opposite  direcdoni 
to  the  still  more  eTentfiil  and  magnificent  discovety  of  another 
World,  Its  actual  effects,  too^  were  long  commensurate  with  the 
efforts  and  expectations  to  which  it  gave  rise*  It  created  Alex* 
andria — it  revived  Italy — it  gave  wealth,  powo*,  tal^it  and  virtue 
to  Portugal  and  Spain — and  spread  through  all  Europe  that  taste 
for  elegance  and  splendour  wnich  is  akin  to  still  higher  refine- 
ments—and is,  at  any  rate,  the  great  spring  of  mental  activi«» 
ty  and  omnipotent  industry.  ^ 

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  from  what  causes  it  has  lost  its 
efficacy  in  these  later  times ;  and  why  Portugal^  Holland,  and 
England,  when  in  fiill  and  peacefiil  possession  of  those  very 
fountains  of  wealth,  from  the  precarious  access  to  whidi  they 
once  derived  so  many  benefits,  seem  now  to  find  them  a  part 
rather  of  their  weakness  than  their  stremjth,  and  a  burden 
rather  than  a  support  to  their  finances.  The  problem  is  fiiH  of 
instruction — ana  full,  too,  of  humiliation.  We  do  not  say  diat 
its  solution  is  perfectly  easy,  or  that  it  is  to  be  determined  by 
dogmatic  asseverations :  One  thing,  however,  may  be  safely  aa« 
snmed  $  and  that  is,  that  nature  is  still  the  same,  and  that  the 
change  has  not  arisen  from  any  revolution  in  the  condition  of 
the  countries  in  question,  or  the  physical  wants  and  appetites 
of  men.  The  teeming  ishmds  of  the  East  have  not  been  blai^ 
with  sterility ;  nor  have  men  lost  their  relish  for  their  *  q>icy 
drugs'  and  infinitely  various  productions.  But  our  resort  to 
them  has  been  artificially  regulated  and  restrained}  and  the 
fireedom  of  trade  has  been  fettered  by  monopdies,  and  its  olv 
ject  narrowed,  from  that  of  enriching  the  wond,  to  the  support 
of  provincial  power  and  official  importance.  We  have  no  wish, 
hof^ever,  to  enter  at  present  into  these  thorny  discussions  ;  and 
shall  proceed  therefore,  without  further  preboe,  to  give  our 
readers  such  information  as  we  happen  to  possess  as  to  the 
nature  and  actual  extent  of  the  trade  now  carried  on^  from  the 
countries  of  which  we  have  been  speakings  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Without  pretending  to  a  very  complete  or  minute  ennmera^ 
tion,  we  may  observe,  in  the  way  of  general  description,  that 
the  Indian  islands  trade  with  each  other,  with  China  and  Ja-> 
pan — ^with  what  Dr  Levden  terms  the  Hindu- Chines^  nations  of 
the  Continent — with  Hindustan-— with  Persia  and  Arabia— and 
with  Europe  and  America.  Each  of  these  branches  of  trade 
will  demand  a  few  observations. 

To  a  direless  observer,  there  will  probably  qipear  little  di& 
ference  in  the  state  of  society  among  the  numerous  nations  or 
tribes  whii^  inhabit  this  vast  Archipelago  i  uoA  he  may  not, 
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|)erhaps  tbiftk  of  looking  for  any  extraordinary  Tarieties  of  cIU 
mate  and  production  in  countries  all  situated  within  about  eight 
degrees  of  the  equator.  A  very  little  attention,  howerer,  will 
soon  discover,  even  in  this  comparatively  narrow  range,  many 
degrees  of  social  existence,  and  a  curious  diversity  of  climate 
and  production. 

-  The  population  of  these  idands  may^  in  a  conunercial  view,  be 
enumerated  as  follow ;  viz.  the  Agricultural  tribes,  who  provide 
all  the  commodities  not  furnished  by  the  spontaneous  bounty  of 
Nature,  and  who,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  manufactures,  may 
be  reckoned  the  most  civilised  of  the  natives ;  the  Maritime 
tribes,  the  most  turbulent  and  enterprising ;  the  Savages,  who» 
tiU  they  can  be  tamed*  are  oftener  destructive  than  serviceable  to 
commerce ;  and  the  Foreign  Settlers,  who  may  be  kx>ked  on  as 
the  brokers  and  wholesale  merchants  in  the  great  traffic  which 
is  driven  from  one  end  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  other. 

Among  the  agricultural  nations  may  be  reckoned  some  of  the 
greater  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra;  the  people  of  Bali  and 
Liomboc ;  and,  above  all,  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  fer- 
tile island  of  Java.  The  navigators*  or  maritime  tribes,  com- 
prehend all  the  nations  which  speak  the  Malay  language,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  spirited  and  enterprising  population  of  Ce« 
fcbes.  The  foreign  settlers  are  a  few  Europeans,  emigrants  from 
the  maritime  ports  of  continental  India — some  adventurous  Arabs ; 
but,  above  all,  the  Chinese— the  industrious  and  indefatigable 
Chinese— in  a  tropical  climate  at  least,  the  most  productive  class 
<»f  subjects  which  any  state  can  possess.  The  intelli^nce,  indus« 
try,  and  foresight  of  all  these  foreigners,  readily  distinguish  them 
from  the  nstives  of  the  country  }  and,  to  the  most  common  ob* 
aervation,  determine  their  superior  claims  to  civilization  and  im^ 
provement  * 

The  more  improved  tribes,  or  those  fixed  to  the  soil,  supply 
the  maritime,  or  less  improved  tribes,  with  such  production! 
*  as  imply  a  superiority  of  skill  and  industry — such  as  corn,  cot* 
ton-woolf  cotton-cloths,  salt  and  tobacco.  All  these  articlest 
when  exported,  for  example,  from  J«va  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the 
Pemnsnla  and  the  Moluccas,  bring  an  advance,  according  to 
ctrcomstances,  of  firom  one  to  three  hundred  per  cent. 

The  productions  which  the  less  improved  tribes  supply  in  ex- 
dianget  are  either  in  their  rude  state,  or  little  altered  by  labour^ 
such  as  goU  dust,  rough  diamonds,  ck>ves  and  nutm^ ;  ben- 
jamin and  gambir  or  catechu,  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  plant 
Ivhicfa  is  eaten  widi  the  betel-nut,  and  consUtuteSf  indeed,  fron^ 
its  oniversal  nsei  one  of  the  most  considerable  articles  of  oati\% 
fiommerct. 
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•  The  cartying  trtdet  in  M  these  coromodtttes,'  fs  principaRv 
cond«cted  by  the  enterprising  navigators  of  Celebes,  and  especw 
ally  bj  the  Bugis  of  Wajo,  who,  by  their  skill  and  activity,  may 
be  said  to  form  the  very  life  of  the  native  commerce  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. A  slight  sketch  of  their  rq^lar  dealings  will  i^ord 
the  most  interesting  picture  of  the  native  trade  of  those  ooantries* 
The  Wajo  Bugis  are  a  turbulent  aristocracy  of  six  confederated 
atates,  who  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  the  south-western  limb, 
•f  that  whimsically  shaped  island.  They  dwell  on  the  boilers 
of  a  great  lakc^  from  which  there  flow  into  the  sea  several  na- 
vigiibie  rivers.  This  peculiarity  of  situation  haa  perhaps  given 
rise  to  ihat  character  for  enterprise  and  industry  whicn  distio- 
polishes  them  from  all  the  other  indigenous  tribes  of  the  Indi- 
an Ii^nds.  There  is  no  country,  from  New  Guinea  to  Mer- 
5ui,  to  which  their  enterprise  does  not  atend.  Setting  out  o^ 
leir  voyages  at  the  begmning  of  the  favourable  season,  they 
^uit  the  bOTders  of  their  native  lake,  in  vessels  of  firom  20  to  70 
Ions  burthen,  and  sail  in  variouscourses,  as  directed  by  interestf 
habit,  and  previous  connexion.  Their  or^nal  outward  car- 
goes are  chiefly  composed  of  the  excellent  durable  cloths  of 
iheir  native  country^  manufactured  from  the  cotton  of  Bali  and 
Lomboc  The  greater  number  of  the  traders  direct  their  course 
towards  the  fertile  and  extensive  countries  to  the  westward.  One 
bodv  takes  the  direction  of  Java,  where  they  exchange  their 
cloths,  and  goM  and  silver  specie,  for  the  highly  prized  tobacco 
of  that  island,  which  supplies  the  extensive  consumption  of  the 
Indian  islanders  througnont  with  that  drug,-*for  the  qiium  of 
Bc^al — the  ootton  fabrics  of  Europe  and  indi»-«-and  the  ijcon^ 
broaa-ck>tb,  and  steel  of  Europe. 

The  most  considerable  body,  however,  performs  a  trading  roy« 
age  along  the  coasts  of  Celebes,  Borneo,  Suipatra,  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  the  idands  in  -the  jmoy  th  qf  the  Straita 
of  Mabcca,  and  the  western  shores  of  the  Peninsula,  until  it  ter^ 
niaates  in  Malacca  or  Penang,  where  they  give  the  gold  and 
hnflion,  collected  in  the  voyage,  for  the  same  commooities  oIk 
lained  by  iheir  4>rother  traders  in  Java.  At  Penang  abnc^  to 
give  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  trade,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  ia 
bullion  is  annually  Jeft  hy  those  people  in  exchange  for  the  single 
jurtide  of  opium. 

The  Wajo  and  other  merchants  of  Celebes,  who  take  an  east- 
erly direction,  general^  engage  in  the  fishery  of  tripang  or  sei^ 
slu^  a  singular  article  of  Chmese  luxury,  and  from  its  amountt 
snd  the  demand  for  it,  a  most  important  ingredient  in  the  £om« 
ioAixae  of  the  Indian  islands;  tortoise  shelly  wJbich  at)Ottnds  in  the. 
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fame  parts  of  the  coantry ;  and  birds*  netts  which  are  found  in  al- 
most  all  of  them.  These  same  merchantS|  before  they  were  dis« 
tiirbed  by  the  injustice  of  Europe,  were  also  the  carriers  and 
dealers  in  the  great  spice  trade,  and  transported  their  spices  ta 
she  emporia  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  A  few 
anniggled  cloves  and  nutm^^,  and  a  Uirger  portion  of  these 
spices  in  their  wild  state,  are  all  that  now  remain  to  them  of 
.tnis  branch  of  commerce* 

Of  the  adventorous  character  of  the  commercial  enterprise* 
of  these  semibarbarons  traders,  the  highest  opinion  may  be 
formed,  from  their  Toyajzes  to  the  coast  of  New  Holland  in 
quest  of  tripang,— »in  the  nshery  of  which,  it  is  probable  that  not 
less  than  40  vessels  of  from  80  to  70  tons,  are  annually  engaged 
from  the  port  of  Macassar  alone,  from  which  400  tons  of  the 
ootmnodity  are  exported  to  China,  the  sole  market  of  this  sin- 
gular luxury,  where  the  curious  discrimination  of  the  epicures 
of  thi|t  nation  divides  the  fish  into  no  less  than  thirty  varieties 
at  as  manv  different  prices,  one  hardly  distinguishable  firom  the 
other  but  ov  a  practised  dealer. 

These  spirited  adventures  of  the  Bugis  merchants  are,  how- 
ever, it  must  not  be  overlooked,  wonderfully  facilitated  by  the 
ease,  the  safety,  and  security  with  which  the  seas  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  may  generally  be  navigated.  The  great  number  of 
the  islands,  the  proximity  of  their  snores,  the  smoothness  of  their 
waters,  the  total  absence  of  hurricanes  and  typhoons,  the  indis- 
putable advantages  of  the  steadfast  monsoons,  and  of  the  land 
and  sea  breezes,  make  it,  in  short,  a  matter  of  ease  to  perform 
in  their  crazy  barks  such  long  voyages,  as  it  would  be  madness  to 
•  undertake  in  any  other  climate.  In  a  word,  from  all  the  adyan-« 
tages  now  enumerated,  we  may  rather  compare  the  Malayan  seas 
to  canals  jformed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  facilitating  the  inter-< 
course  between  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  country,  than 
to  the  rude  and  inconstant  seas  of  other  latitudes. 

The  trade  between  the  Indian  islands  and  China^  is  certainly 
the  most  important  of  the  'foreign  commercial  relations  of  bota 
countries,  for  its  extent  and  utility.  This  indeed  is  the  only 
foreign  commerce  which  is  admitted  to  be  necessary  to  the  proud 
empire  of  China,  which  pretends  in  other  cases  to  despise  iU 
The  peculiar  productions  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  have  be- 
come, by  the  habit  of  ages,  scarcely  less  indispensable  to  its  great 
population,  than  the'teas  of  China  are  to  the  modern  inhabitants 
of  Europe.  At  least  twepty  thousand  tons  of  Chinese  shipping 
oondilict  this  trade  annually.  These  vessels,  which,  from  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Malayan  word  jung  (a  ship),  we  call  junks,  are, 
JKcording  to  the  depth  of  the  ports  they  enter,  from  the  ipcon- 
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size  of  100  tons  bnrthen,  to  the  enonnoas  and  nnwieldy 
one  of  1509,  Hese  vessels  peribrm  no  more  than  one  voyaffe 
yearly, — thoufl^  the  timey  from  port  to  port,  seldom  exceeds 
twenty  days.  They  come  and  go  with  a  flowing  sheet,  under  the 
benignant  influence  of  the  monsoons,  without  which,  it  may  be 
said  of  this,  as  well  as  every  other  proper  Asiatic  trade,  drat 
it  could  have  had  no  existence. 

The  intercourse  between  China  and  the  Indian  islands  is  pro- 
digiously extended  by  the  crowds  of  emigrants  from  the  former 
to  the  latter.  There  is  not,  for  example,  one  of  the  seven  great 
jimks  which  annuaDv  visit  the  ports  of  Java,  which  does  not  bring 
from  four  to  five  hundred  passengers,  as  permanent  settlers. 
The  overflowing  population  of  China  is,  in  fact,  poured  out  in 
this  way  on  the  almost  unoccupied  Indian  Archipelago,  as  its 
most  natural  receptacle.  An  easy  intercourse  is  kept  up  by  a 
short  voyage  between  these  countries ;  and,  did  not  the  laws  of 
China,  witnont  the  ppssibility  of  evai^ipn,  prohibit  the  emigra« 
tion  of  women,  we  should,  beyond  doubt,  see  in  a  few  years  a 
Chinese  empire  established  in  the  Indian  islands.  As  it  is,  thej 
intermarry  with  the  natives  of  the  country, — continuing,  how- 
ever, with  their  descendants,  a  distinct  race,  and  retaining  the 
religion  and  manners  of  their  native  country.  In  this  manner 
they  are  established  in  every  country  of  the  Archipelago ;  but 
the  singular  condition  in  which  they  exist  on  the  west  coast  of 
Borneo,  is  most  deserving  of  notice.  There  they  are  found,  it 
is  alleged,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thous«id,  nearly  in  a 
state  of  independence,  acknowledging  but  a  nominal  subjection 
to  the  native  Princes. 

The  cargoes  of  the  junks  consist  of ,  teas,  porcelain,  raw  silk» 
wrought  silks,  cotton  cloths,  wearing  apparel,  toys,  books  and 
stationary,  with  brass  and  iron  utensils  of  various  descriptions. 
We  have  room  for  little  more  than  a  bare  enumeration  of  the 
various  articles  which  form  the  return  cargoes  of  these  vessels; 
The  most  prominent  are,  edible  birds'  nests,  of  which  Java  alone 
supplies,  annually,  not  much  less  than  half  a  million  of  Spanish 
dollars  worth ;  gold,  tin,  tripang,  pepper,  spices,  animal  sinews 
dried  in  the  sun — ^whatin  the  commercial  language  of  our  South- 
American  traders,  is  called,  we  believe,  jug-beef;  betel-nut, 
chiefly  used  as  a  masticatory  $  rattans,  appii^  in  China,  as  in 
the  Indian  islands,  to  everv  purpose  o{  cordage ;  tortoise-shell, 
which  chiefly  abounds  on  the  coasts  of  Celebes,  Amboyna,  and 
the  more  eastern  islands ;  buffalo  and  ox-hides,  from  Java,  Ba«r 
li  and  Lomboc,  in  which  a  large  and  handsome  breed  of  both 
descriptions  of  cattle  is  found ;  cotton  from  Lomboc,  Bali  and 
Java;  cloves»  mace  and  nutmegs;  bees-wax,fish  maws,  and  sharks 
^s,  fresh  additions  to  the  singular  Ipxuries.of  the  Chinese  table^ 
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Thinoccros*  hide?  and  horns  i  with  elepfaanti'  teeth,  and  those  of 
«  variety  of  marine  animals;  ebonjr,  beneoini  Malayan  camphor, 
aandal-wood,  iignam-aioes,  and  agar-^agar,  a  species  of  marine 
mofs,  cheaply  used  by  the  Chinese  in  room  of  gum,  in  seyeral 
.  of  Uieir  mantifactnrcs,  and  which  might  perhaps  be  substituted 
by  ourselves  with  advantage,  for  the  expensive  gums  at  pres^it 
ecnpbyed  in  the  art?. 

•  We  ^ive  this  hasty  list,  chiefly  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the 
indTseriminate  avidity  with  which  the  commodities  of  the  ]n« 
dlnn  i'^lands  are  demanded  in  the  markets  of  China*  For  the 
ordinary  products  of  the  Indian  islands,  the  Chinese  have  a 
taste  in  common  with,  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  but  to  these  they 
fuid  a  li^t  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  with  them  there  is  a  stea« 
«Iy  demand  for  ^ome  articles  rejected  by,  or  even  revolted  at,  by 
tl>e  taste  of  other  nations. 

Two  prominent  articles  of  the  list  deserve,  from  their  value 
in  the  general  commerce  of  mankind,  a  more  particular  notice, 
^^iz»  gold  and  tin.    The  first  metal  abounds  in  almost  all  the 
inJands  of  the  Archipelago ;  but  it  is  in  the  great  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo  that  the  most  fertile  sources  have  been 
fliscovered.    Gold,  until  the  last  few  years,  was  obtained  in  the 
Malay  islands  by  processes  not  much  more  skilful  than  those 
practised  by  the  negroes  of  Africa,  or  the  aboriginal  inhabi* 
tants  cf  America :  But,  recently,  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
Chinese  has  been  applied  to  the  speculation  of  mining  in  Bor- 
neo; and  the  result  has  been,  a  prodigious  augmentation  of  pro- 
duce.   In  the  countries  lying  between  the  rivers  of  Sambas  and 
Pontianak,  six  thousand  labourers  of  that  nation  now  produce 
imnuaily  to  the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  Spanish  dollars 
of  this  precious  metal,  by  the  simple  process  of  passing  a  stream 
of  water  over  the  sand  which  contains  the  ore,  and  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  mines  of  no  great  depth, — kept  free  from  the  in- 
trusion of  water,  by  the  application  of  some  simple  Chinese 
machinery.    The  onJy  authentic  grounds  we  have  to  form  a 
conjecture  respecting  the  amount  of  the  whole  gold  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, are  the  custom-house  books  of  Calcutta,  which  show, 
that,  in  five  years,  the  value  annually  imported  into  that  city  a- 
lone,  from  the  Malayan  ports,  averaged  266,000  Spanish  dollars. 

Tin  is  an  article  of  still  more  v^lue;  for  the  western  portions 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  the  only  countries  in  the  world 
where  it  is  prodi|ced  for  useful  purposes,  save  a  comer  of  Great 
Britain.  \he  little  island  of  Banka,  acouired  by  the  valour  of 
British  soldiers,  and  cast  away  by  the  folly  and  ignorance  of 
her  politicians,  is  the  principal  repository  of  this  metal,  an4 
yields  annually,  under  a  most  vicious  system  of  management,  and 
§t  a  price  wonderfully  k>w,  at  least  4,7^5,000  of  poonds  i  ^ng 
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more  than  two-tbirds  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Coiliwalli 
justly  deemed  so  grand  a  source  of  our  uationai  wealth. 
'  The  trade  which  Europe  has  carried  on  'soith  Japan  was  con* 
ductedv  on  the  part  of  the  former,  chiefly  with  the  commodities 
of  the  Indian  islands ;  a  fact  which  may  teach  us  a  new  lesson  re« 
spectJDg  the  commercial  value  of  the  latter.  The  currency  of 
those  commodities,  indeed,  approximates  them  rather  to  the 
nature  of  the  precious  metals,  than  to  the  more  vulgar  objects 
of  commercial  exchange.  The  clove*,  mace,  and  nutmegs — the 
pepper,  camphor,  anasugar  of  the  Archipelago,  are  still  eagerly 
demanded  by  the  Japanese.  With  these,  we  know,  from  the 
most  authentic  and  recent  sources,  that  there  is  also  an  anxious 
demand  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe ;  and  a  preference,  as 
elsewhere,  for  those  of  England.  But  what  avails  all  this  ? — for 
it  is  impracticable  to  introduce  them  ;  and  it  will  always  be  so» 
until  some  European  nation  becomes  possessed,  as  the  Dutch 
once  were,  of  the  island  of  Formosa ;  for  we  consider  it  to  be 
quite  certain  that  it  was  to  the  greatness  of  the  power  they  possess- 
ed in  that  island,  at  the  doors  of  the  Japanese  monarchy,  they 
owed  their  admission  to  the  trade  of  the  empire,  and  not  to  tbo 
meanness  of  their  submissions,  however  abject.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  Japanese  ceased  to  be  overawed  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Dutch,  they  ceased  to  respect  them.  The  trade  decayed 
from  year  to  year ;  and  at  last  dwindled  into  a  pittance,  hanlly 
worth  the  jadventure  of  a  private  merchant. 

Tie  trade  between  the  Indian  Islands  and  the  Hindu-Chinese 
nations,  is  too  inconsiderable,  on  its  present  footing,  to  deserve 
a  minute  description.  The  carriers  in  this  trade  are  the  Chu 
nese,  whose  peaceable  habits,  and  whose  views,  palpably  and 
unequivocally  mercantile,  give  them  a  claim  to  confidence  in 
the  ports  of  Cochin-China,  Toncjuin,  Camboja,  and  8iam« 
whic^  is  justly  refused  to  the  ambitious  and  distrusted  mono* 
poly  companies  of  Europe.  It  is  in  these  countries,  particular* 
ly  in  Siam,  that  their  great  junks  or  vessels,  even  those  in  which 
tb6y  trade  between  the  Archipelago  and  China,  are  constructed, 
of  tke  fine  and  abundant  teak  wood  of  that  country.  The  In- 
dian islands  afford  to  these  countries  their  fine  spiceries,  gold, 
and  tin ;  and  require,  in  return,  the  cheap  and  excellent  salt  and 
rice  of  the  latter.  Many  articles  which  thej^  yield  in  common, 
such  as  sugar,  pepper,  and  teak  timber,  might  be  conveniently 
stored  at  the  emporia  of  the  Archipelago  for  exportation.  Even 
in  touching  upon  this  ground,  facts  crowd  upon  us  far  beyond 
our  limits. 

.  The  trade  between  the  Indian  Islands  and  Bengal  is  of  recent 
prigin,  and  has  had  its  source  in  the  enterprising  spirit  of  a  i^vr 
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British  merchantSi  though  fettered  by  the  thousand  vejcatious 
restraints  of  the  monopoly.  The  exports  to  Bengal  are  pepper^ 
tin,  gold,  coiFee,  Japan  copper,  teak  wood*  and  many  minor  arti- 
cles ; — the  imports,  chiefly  opium  and  piece  goods.  By  the  cus** 
tom*house  books  of  Calcutta  it  appears,  that  at  least  a  milliou 
and  a  half  of  rupees'  worth  of  opium  is  exported  to  the  Indian 
islands ;  which  averages!  a  gross  profit  to  the  merchant  of  SO  per 
cefit.|  and  generally  not  less  than  250  per  cent,  to  the  govern- 
inentd  which  draw  an  excise  revenue  from  it;  the  result  of 
which  to  that  of  Java,  for  example,  ought  not,  under  good  mai* 
nagement,  to  be  less  thtiin  one  million  of  Spanish  dollars  annual- 
ly. The  average  of  four  years  proves,  that  three  millions  seven 
hundred  and  seventy- six  pounds  of  pepper  are  yearly  imported 
into  Calcutta  from  the  various  ports  of  the  Malayan  Archipe«i 
laga. 

The  only  article  of  this  branch  of  trade  which  deserves  espe* 
ml  notice,  is  teak  timber^  wkfch,  in  our  times,  has  been  princi* 
pally  exported  to  Calcutta,  where  it  has  sold  for  full  SOO  per 
cent,  above  its  prime  cost,  and  that  cost  an  arbitrary  price 
affixed  by  the  European  government    This  invaluable  timber 
is  hardly  produced  anywhere  in  the  Indian  islands  but  in 
Java ;  and,  even  in  Java,  is  confined  to  the  most  fertile  districta 
of  that  fine  isldnd.    Yet  its  abundance  makes  ample  amends 
for  the  narrow  limits  of  its  production  $  for  the  inexhaustible 
forests  of  Java  now  contain  the  ready  materials  of  many  Bri^ 
dsh  navies.     The  extraordinary  qualities  of  this  timber,  and  its 
snn^iority  even  over  British  oak,  are  now  so  universally  admit-* 
tea,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  further  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  we  may  mention  as  a  fact,  worth  the  knowledge  of 
the  politician,  that,  saving  the  teak,  the  splendid  and  luxuriant 
forests  of  the  Indian  islands  (and  the  same  observation  may  be 
extended  to  all  those  of  central  Asia)  aflbrd  no  timber,  fitted 
by  strength  and  durability,  for  the  general  purposes  of  ship- 
building.    Of  this  fine  wood,  in  spite  of  our  precarious  occu- 
pation, at  least  8000  tons  of  square-rigged  vessels  were  cdb- 
structed  in  our  times  ^n  Java;   and  probably  not  less  than 
10,000  tons  of  the  un  wrought  timber  were  exported  to  Calcutta*- 
The  exportation  of  this  timber  to  Britain,  had  the  island  conti- 
nued a  British  possession,  might  have  constituted  a  material 
branch  of  trade,  and  contributed  to  such  a  degree  to  the  naval 
strength  and  resources  of  the  empire,  as  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  from  any  other  Asiatic  connexion ;  for  no  one  at  all  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  facts,  can  calculate  on  such  a  result  from  the 
half- exhausted  forests  of  Malabar,  and  the  precajrious  an4  IftfiK* 
fior  ()rodace  of  those  of  Pegu^ 
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VJith  the  countries  of  the  Decan,  or  Southern  t'eninsnla  of 
Hindustan,  and  the  Indian  islands,  a  oommercial  intercourse 
of  great  antiquity  has  subsisted,  through  which  it  appears 
that  the  islanders  received  the  religion,  literature,  and  arts  of 
India-^a  singular  discovery,  recently  but  unequivocally  deter* 
mined.  Of  the  inhid)itant8  of  both  coasts  of  the  Peninsula, 
but  particularly  of  those  of  Coromandel,  whole  shoals  annually 
pour  over  on  the  western  portions  of  the  Archipelago,  oniony 
whom  are  to  be  found  Hindus  as  well  as  Mahomedans.  These 
emigrants  are  notorious,  in  the  Indian  islands,  for  their  intelli- 
gence, expertness,  and  chicanery:  The  cargoes  brought  by 
them,  in  vessels  awkwardly  constructed,  tbougn  navigated  aftet 
the  European  model,  consist  chiefly  of  white  and  blue  cotton- 
cloths,  chintzes,  salt,  i^d  tobacco ;  and  the  returns  are  betel-nut# 
gold,  tin,  damar,  bees-wax,  ivory,  lignum-aloea^  franklnoensey 
ckives,  nutmegs,  and  black  pepper* 

The  Arabs,  as  soon  as  they  became  possessed  of  the  ports  on 
die  Persian  gulf,  entered  upon  the  field  of  Indian  commerce  ^ 
but  the  precise  period  of  their  first  appearance  in  the  seas  of 
the  Arcnipelago  is  not  known.  In  tne  beginning  of  the  13tli 
century,  the  intercourse  increased ;  some  of  the  natives  were 
converted  to  the  Mahomedan  religion — ^and,  in  the  course  of 
,tfae  next  two  centuries,  nearly  all  the  civilized  tribes.  This  in- 
tercourse still  continues. ■  The  navigators  of  Arabia,  from  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  bring  bullion,  driod  fruits,  salt^ 
and  Indian  cottons,  which  they  dispose  of  for  the  usual  produce 
of  the  Indian  islands,  and  particularly  for  the  sugar  of  Java, 
the  most  considerable  article  of  the  return  cargoes.  Besides  the 
marketable  cargoes,  the  Arabian  shipping  accommodate  a  host 
of  simple  pilgrims,  who  contribute,  witn  the  small  zeal  and  learn- 
ing imported  from  Arabia,  to  keep  alive  th^  embers  of  Islam  in 
the  Archipelago. 

Of  all  Oriental  traders,  the  Arabs,  in  intelligence,  spirit  and 
enterprise,  approach  the  nearest  to  the  bold  and  adventurous  ge- 
nius of  European  nations.  The  Indian  islands,  in  spite  of  the 
intolerant  genius  of  the  Arabian  religion,  owe  much  to  this  con- 
nexion. In  many  situations,  the  priests  or  apostles  of  Arabia 
established  independent  authority,  and  rose  to  sovereign  rank.. 
Wherever  this  happened,  as  at  Bantam,  Achin,  Pklembang, 
Pontianak,  and  perhaps  Malacca,  commerce  flourished  f  and 
ceased  not  to  do  so  until  crushed  by  the  ambition,  injustice,  or 
false  policy  of  Europe. 

The  commerce  cf  the  Indian  islands  with  Eiofope^  being  the 
most  important  to  us,  will  require  a  longer  detail  than  those 
branches  already  enumerated.  We  may  premise,  that  our  in- 
l^rcourse  with  tnese  finrtile  islands  bears,  on  the  whole,  a  much 
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stronger  resemUance  to  that  whidi  we  origiiuiBj  maintained 
Vfhh  America*  than  to  onr  connexion  with  the  great  nation^* 
of  continental  Asia ;  for  the  latter  are  inhabited  by  dvilizedy^ 
populousi  andf  in  some  tense*  manoCacturing  oommvnkies; 
and  the  islands  by  tribes  far  less  improved,  and  often  thin* 
ly  scattered  over  a  great  though  fertile  territory.  Add  to  this 
the  rich  peculiarity  of  the  productions  of  the  Indian  islands, 
and  their  suitableness  to  the  general  taste  and  habits  of  the 
European  nations ;  and  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  in  holdingi  that,  of  all  branches  of  the  Indian  oommeree,. 
this  promises  to  be  ultimately  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
prominent  articles  of  export  to  Europe  are  well  known  to  be, 
the  fruit  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees,  black  pepper,  coffioe, 
and  sugar.  The  minor  articles  are,  diamonds,  gold,  rattana 
and  canes,  benjamin,  tortoise-shell,  elephants'  teeUi,  with  buf* 
fab  horns  and  hides. 

A  singular  and  anomalous  fsct  in  regard  to  the  consumption 
of  the  mier  spiceries  in  Europe  in  mmleni  times,  has  been  re<* 
marked ;  and,  by  those  interested  in  the  support  of  existing 
abuses,  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  caprices  ot  fiMhioo. 
It  is,  at  aU  events,  notorious,  that  within  the  last  two  centnrieSf 
the  consumption  of  these  costly  articles  has  produpously  dimi^ 
nisheds  whue  the  population,  wealth  and  luxury  ofthe  cossum* 
era  have  increased  in  an  equal  degree.  This  saemioff  caprieei 
however,  we  ooncdve  may  be  very  easily  accounted  u>r.  The 
fine  spices  have  been  sold  at  an  exorbitant  monopoly  price,  be* 
yond  the  means  of  the  consumers,  who  have  been  compelled  to 
content  themselves  with  the  less  oosdy;  leaving  the  narrow 
market  of  the  former  to  a  few  opulent  customers.  These  spices 
themselves  have  accordingly  been  withdrawn  from  consumption, 
exactly  as  they  rose  in  pnoe;  and  auuar,  the  most  extravagant, 
in  by  &r  the  greatest  degree.  They  have  been  supplied  by  black 
pepper,  pimento,  ginger,  and  capsicums,  cheap  commodities, 
which  have  foUowra  the  natural  progress  of  a  free  trade — ^faU 
len  in  price,  and  augmented  in  consumption.  It  is  the  injus- 
tice of  a  monopoly  in  the  higher  spiceries  which  has  injured 
their  sale ;  for  Nature  produces  them  in  abundance,  in  a  luxu- 
riance indeed  which  is  amply  proved  b^  the  pains  which  the 
monopolists  use  to  suppress  their  production,  amounting  to  the 
very  extirpation  of  the  plapts — ^for  they  grow  spontaneously  in 
the  forests  of  a  thousanti  islands.  The  trade  in  spices,  which 
is  known  to  be  ruinous  to  the  monopolists  themselves,  and  ne« 
ver  occupies  more  than  the  tonnage  of  a  single  East  Indiaman, 
might,  with  free  culture^  and  unrestricted  tn3e,  become  a  great 
branch  ofthe  commerce  ofthe  Indies---promoting  industry,  ex* 
tiending  the  comfort  and  enjoyAient  of  the  consumer,  and  rescuf 
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inff  die  grower  from  one  of  the  njost  galling  and  i^omtnious 
conditions  c^  slavery  and  servitude  under  which  a  people  ever. 
groanedy-o^mplying  not  only  the  inhibition  of  using  the  staple 
firoduoe  of  the  soilf  bat  the  necessity  of  cultivating  it  as  a  task« 
work  for  the  benefit  of  their  oppressors* 

Coffee  is  the  next  article  in  point  of  importance  in  this  branch 
of  trade.  It  was  introduced  from  Arabia  into  Java,  to  which  it 
is  still  nearly  confined;  and  was  then  an  article  of  monopoly,  un- 
til a  partial  enlargement  of  the  trade  took  place,  in  the  times  of 
the  British  adiainistn^on*  It  i%  under  this  enlargement,  now 
Bold  by  the  grower  at  from  six  to  seven  Spanish  dollars  per  pe- 
col ;  ^  and,  by  the  wholesale  merchant,  cured,  and  packed  for 
ifiiportation,  at  ten  dollars.  Java  produces,  of  this  commodity, 
at  least  sixteen  millions  of  pounds.  The  same  fine  island  yields 
about  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  superior  clayed  sugar ;  and  the 
quantity  is  daily  increasing.  The  active,  intelligent,  and  frw- 
gal  Chinese,  are  the  manufacturers  of  this  commodity ;  and, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil,  f  cheap  machi« 
neryt  and  loW  wages,  it  is  estimated  that  it  might  be  produced 
at  two  Spanish  dollars  per  pecul,  or  one-sixth  part  of  the  ave- 
rage of  West  Indian  The  markets  of  Europe,  however,  re- 
pulite  die  k>eal  ones ;  and  the  manufacturer  obtains  from  the 
wholes^  merchant,  from  4  to  6  Spanish  dollars  per  pecul, 
wbile  he  disposes  of  his  purchase  to  the  exporter  at  from  6  to  7. 

The  trade  in  pepper,  which  is  not  an  indu;enons  plant,  but  an- 
ciendy  introduced  from  the  Peninsula  of  India^  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  long  detail.  It  is  confined  to  the  westerly  portions 
of  the  Archipelagos  and  yidds  in  quality  to  the  produce  of  the  pa- 
rent country^but  not  in  the  same  d^ree  that  it  surpasses  it  in 
cbteapneas  smd  abundance.  Its  natural  price  may  be  estimated 
at  3  Spanish  dcJlars  the  pecul;  and  the  exporter,  in  times  of  com«^ 
petition^  receives  it  at  8  or  9<  | 

*  A  Malay  name  for  a  Chinese  weig^  signifying  a  natur^  load(» 
equal  to  13S4  lib.  avoirdupois,  in  universal  u6e  throughout  the  As* 
chipelago.     .     . 

-f  The  soil  of  Java  is  often  100  feet  deep,  and  18  and  20  are  com-i 
inon.  In  this  fine  mould,  the  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  grow  luxuri- 
antly, withbut  nulnure ;  and  m  all  th^  best  lands,  whi<^h  are  also  the 
faiost  abundant,  the  grdat  rice  crop  is,  within  the  circle  of'  the  year, 
iUcceeded  either  by  a  secbnd  of  the  same  grainy  or  by  one  of  maize^ 
pulse,  faHnaceous  roots,  or  cotton. 

%  The  Americans,  in  their  small  shipping,  carty  od  a  direct  trade 
Vritfi  the  native  ports,  in  this  commodity ;  while  the  express  provision 
of  an  act  of  Parliament  makes  us  spectators  only  of  this  branch  of 
imiuii4soe«  1 
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In  speakinfj^oTthe  exports  ibrEurope^it would  be  miiiir  towaidi 
our  commercial  readers,  not  to  notice  theartideof  cotton, socheap* 
ly  and  abundantly  produced  in  Java,  where,  besides  the  exports  to 
uie  neighbouring  ttlands,  in  its  raw  and  manubctured  state,  and 
now  and  then  to  China,  it  affi>rd9  the  material  with  which  iu  five 
millions  of  inhabitants  are  clothed.  Under  existing  circumstances, 
when  neither  skill  nor  machinery  are  empk>yed,  the  clear  wod^ 
of  superior  quality,  can  be  exported  at  from  10  to  18  Spanish 
dollars  per  pecuK  The  introduction  of  Earopean  entoprisey 
skill  and  capital,  without  which,  neither  this  nor  any  other 
branch  of  foreign  Indian  commerce  can  acquire  value  and  im^ 
portance,  would  enhance  the  quality  and  reduce  the  price  of  the 
cotton  of  Java, — leaving,  in  our  judgments^  little  chance  for 
competition  to  other  countries. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands  have  a  taste  for  the  hixo« 
ries,  comforts  and  enjoyments  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  maokind^ 
ao  general,  and  it  may  be  almost  said  indiscriminate,  that  it  is 
Mttle  controlled  by  any  prejudice,  religious,  moral  or  political. 
Among  them  we  find,  in  this  respect,  not  the  most  distant  simi* 
Htude  to  the  selfish,  obstinate,  yet  exaggerated  prdudices  aacrib* 
ed  to  the  Hindus.  The  teas,  silks  and  porc^ins  of  Qilna  i 
the  hardware,  cotton  fabricks,  broad-ck)ths,  even  the  wines  of 
Europe ;  the  totton  goods  and  opium  of  Hindustan  ;  the  co& 
fee  and  dried  fruits  of  Arabia,  with  the  immense  variety  of  the^ 
own  native  productions,  are  all  adapted  to  their  versatile  tastes. 
Throughout  the  Archipelago  there  certainly  cannot  be  less  than 
len  millions  of  such  customers. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  upon  an  enumeration  of  every 
European  commodity  which  finds  a  market  in  the  Indian  islands. 
Iron,  cotton* clothsf  and  broad-cloths,  are  the  staples  of  the  trade. 
In  iron,  the  whole  consumption  of  the  great  population  to  whidi 
we  have  just  alluded,  is  exclusively  supplied  firom  Europe.  At 
ctne  port  of  Java,  f  and  we  quote  this  instance,  because  the  article 
was  intended  for  tiie  consumption  of  the  provinces  adjacent,  and 
not  for  exportation),  thirteen  thousand  cwts.  were  imported  in 
one  year.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  most  instructive  fact; 
that  the  Malay  and  ougis  tribes  have  long  substituted,  in  a 

Sreat  measure,  the  chintzes  of  Britain  for  the  inferior  pro* 
uce  of  Bengd^  and  the  higher  priced  ones  of  Coromandel ; 
and,  among  Uie  Javanese,  the  taste  for  the  same  articles  became 
ao  prevalent  during  our  administration  of  the  cok>ny,  when  the 
freaiom  of  competition  poured  them  in  in  cheapness  and  abund- 
ance, that  hardly  any  one  above  the  rank  of  a  peasant  was  seen 
without  a  gala  dress  of  this  material.  The  very,  same  remarks 
apply  to  woollens  I  for  the  lighter  descriptions  of  which,  ther* 
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is,  considering  a]l  circurostancest  a  c^reflt  and  a  growing  mar* 
keu  It  19  one  of  the  prqudices  of  these  who  are  but  super* 
iicially  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Indian  commerce^ 
that  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Europe  can  produce  nothing 
fioitable  to  the  taste  or  necessities  of  the  natives.  No  example 
can  tend  more  to  show  how  chimerical  are  all  such  notions 
than  the  one  before  us.  Who  would,  from  abstract  reasoning, 
topect  that,  in  countries  under  the  equator,  there  should  be 
a  dematid  for  the  peculiar  clothing  of  a  northern  climate  ?  Yet 
the  books  of  the  customhouse  may  he  confidently  referred  to 
for  the  extent,  and  for  the  increase  of  this  export.  The  truth  is, 
thai  the  countries  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  refreshed  by  fre- 
quent showers,  by  land  and  sea  brec^ses,  and  abounding  in  stu- 
pendous mountains,  are  a  comfortable  residence  even  A)r  Euro- 
pean settlers.  On  the  flnt  plainsi  where  the  thermometer  is  about 
-60^«  there  is  always  a  fresh  and  cooling  air.  On  the  extensive 
table  lands,  where  it  faijs  to  70^  and  75%  the  air  is  temperate  and 
agreeable,  and  the  inhabited  portions  of  the  mountains  aiFord 
climates  of  every  degree  of  cold  from  thence  to  5b°.  In  the  first 
of  these  situations,  warm  clothing  is  often  comfortable ;  in  tho 
second,  it  is  always  so;  and,  in  the  last,  it  is  indi^tpensable. 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  minor  articles  of  European  manufao* 
tore  demanded  in  the  Malayan  markets,  such  as  stationary, 
which  supplies  the  place  of  the  styles  and  palm-leaves,  once  ia 
general  Use,  biit  now  confined  to  the  least  civilitsed  of  the  tribes,-^ 
or  glass  and  crystal  ware,  the  use  of  which  is  nearly  dniver* 
eal  with  the  higher  classes,— we  shall  generally  observe^  that  free- 
dom  and  security  to  the  merchant  are  alone  necessary  to  esta* 
blish  ft  beneficial,  agrieeable,  and  extensive  intercourse.  We 
may  form  some  notion  of  the  importance  and  extent  of  the 
trace,  when  we  are  told,  that,  in  one  year,  15,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping cleaned  out  from  Uie  port  of  Batavia  for  that  of  London 
only. 

The  timorous  may  ap{^rehend  embarrassment  to  such  a  trafiic, 
irom  the  piratical  character,  ferocious  manners,  and  perfidy  of  the 
East-insular  tribes,  so  often  spoken  of,  and  always  with  so  much 
exaggeration.  The  trtith,  however,  is,  that  the  East-insular 
tribes  bate  a  chivalrous  abhoirrence  of  blows  end  personal  abuse ; 
Hod  that,  when  subjected  to  the  coarse  and  rigorous  coercion  of 
tiaval  discipline,  it  becomes  so  intolerable  to  them  as  to  be  by 
far  the  most  usual  source  of  those  acta  Of  desperation  which 
have  subjected  their  character,  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
to  the  odious  imputations  of  perfidiousness,  and  sanguinary  re- 
venge* The  writer  of  this  article  is  confident  that  no  intelligent 
person  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  making  himself  acquaint- 
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ed  wkh  th«ir  character,  will  scruple  in  prefierrin^  its  simple 
iruth  and  ingenuousness  to  the  degenerate  virtues  of  the  more 
polished  inhabitants  of  Hindustan.  In  striking  contrast  ta what 
is  too  well  known  to  be  the  ease  there,  the  Malayan  and  Eki- 
fopean  character  readily  assimilate  under  favourabk  circam- 
atances;  and  a  mutuid  kindness  is  engendered. 

Piracy,  to  be  sure,  is  just  as  common  and  as  openly  pursued 
in  the  Mahiy  seas,  as  robbery  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Nor 
can  we  wonaer  very  much  at  its  prevalence  among  a  hundred 
nations  of  independent  barbarians,  along  whose  shores  half  the 
wealth  of  Asia  is  yearly  passing.  The  real  danger,  however, 
arises,  not  from  the  desperate  character  of  the  Malayan  pirate, 
but  from  the  weakness  and  pusiUaoimily  of  their  victims,  the 
X^ascars  of  Bengal,  the  dastardly  Chinese,  and  the  cowardly 
inhabitants  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  A  few.  British 
men  might,  on  their  own  element,  defy  the  whole  hostile 
ray  of  a  Malay  state  ;^in  incontrovertible  proof  of  which  opi* 
nion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  a  known  truth,  that  in  twenty 
years,  during  which  the  Americans  have  visited  the  same  seas^ 
not  a  single  ship  of  that  nation  has  been  cut  off  by  the  Ma^ 
lays,  though  navigated,  at  an  average  of  the  whole,  with  not  so 
jnany  as  a  dozen  of  men  each.  To  render  the  navigation  se- 
cure, even  to  the  most  timid  of  the  Asiatic  traders  tbemselvea^ 
the  presence  of  an  active  European  power  amply  suffices.  Duv^ 
ing  our  five  years'  possession  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  there  was 
not  an  example  of  an  European  vessel  cut  off  by  pirates,  and 
hardly^  we  imagine,  a  native  one. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  protection,  however,  it  nmst  be 
admitted,  is  necessary  here,  as  m  all  similar  situations,  where  a 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  men  barbarous,  or  half  civilized* 
A  naval  force  is,  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Indian  islands, 
.the  most  natural  and  legitimate  instrument  of  control  and  pro* 
tcction.  But,  of  itself,  it  is  certainly  not  adequate  to  the  puc^ 
pose  of  insuring  the  attainment  and  possession  of  that  extensive 
commerce  for  which  there  is  room.  It  appears  to  us,  that  two 
or  three  free  ports,  centricallv  and  commodiously  situated,  which 
might  serve  as  emporia  for  the  whole  traffic  of  the  Archipelago^ 
where  the  native  trader  might  resort  with  safety,  and  where  the 
>  distant  and  inexperienced  merchant  of  Europe  might  quickly 
dispose  of  and  obtain  a  cargo,  would  amply  effect  this  purpose. 
P^iang  Banka,  and  a  safe  port  among  the  many  iaies  of  the 
Anaboyna  seas,  are  the  most  eligible  points  which  occur  to  us* 

It  is  indeed  under  freedom,  justice,  and  good  faith  alone,  that 
this  trade,  in  common  with  every  other,  can  flourish ;  and  a 
disregard  for  them  perhaps  never  was  more  signally  punished 
than  It  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  history  of  this  very  com« 
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tnerce,  once  so  flourishing  in  our  early  knowledge  of  ft,  but 
tiearly  exterminated  by  violence  and  injustice.  There  is,  on  this 
subjecti  an  interesting  passage  in  the  voyages  of  Dampier,  with 
ivhich  we  shall  close  this  long  article.  The  honest  navigator, 
Aer  narrating  the  circumstances  of  an  atrocious  and  tragical 
ttack  Upon  a  small  English  trading  ship,  proceeds,  in  his  art- 
less way,  with  the  following  instructive  commentary. 

*  The  people  of  Barcalis,  therefore,  *  says  he,  •  though  they 
arc  Malayans  as  the  rest  of  the  country,  yet  they  are  civil 
enough  engaged  thereto  ly  trade  /  for  the  more  trade,  the  more 
civility ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  barbarity  and  inhu- 
manity. For  trade  has  a  strong  influence  upon  all  people 
who  have  found  the  sweets  of  it,  bringing  with  it  so  many  of 
the  conveniences  of  life  as  it  does ;  and  I  believe,  that  even 
the  poor  Americans,  who  have  not  yet  tasted  the  sweets  of  it 
by  an  honest  and  just  commerce,  even  such  of  them  as  yet 
seem  to  court  no  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  of  meat  and 
drink,  and  a  clout  to  cover  their  nakedness.  That  extensive 
continent  hath  yet  millions  of  inhabitants,  both  the  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  parts,  who  are  stiH  ignorant  of  trade;  and^hey 
would  be  fond  of  it,  did  they  once  experience  it,  though  they 
at  present  live  happy  enough,  by  enjoying  sUch  fruits  of  the 
earth  as  Nature  has  bestowed  on  those  places  where  their  lot 
is  fallen  ;•<— and  it  may  be,  they  are  happier  now,  than  they 
may  hereafter  be,  when  more  known  to  the  avaricious  worla. 
For,  with  trade,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  meeting  with  op- 
pression,-—mfn  not  being  contettt  with  a  free  traffic^  and  a  Just 
and  reasonable  gain^  especially  in  those  remote  countries ;  but 
they  must  have  the  current  run  altogether  in  their  own  channel, 
— though  to  the  depriving  the  poor  natives  they  deal  with 
of  their  natural  liberty,  as  if  all  mankind  were  to  be  ruled  by 
their  laws.  The  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java  can  sufiiciently 
witness  this ;  the  Dutch  having  in  a  manner  engrossed  all 
the  trade  of  these,  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  to 
themselves ;  not  that  they  are  able  to  supply  them  with  a  quar^ 
ter  of  nxhat  they  wofU^  but  because  they  would  have  all  the 
produce  of  them  at  their  awn  disposal.  Yet  even  in  this  they 
are  short,  and  may  be  still  more  disappointed  of  the  pepper 
trade,  if  other  people  wolild  seek  it ;  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra  propagates  this  plant;  and  the  natives 
would  readily  comply  vnxh  any  who  would  come  to  trade  with 
them,  notwithstanding  the  great  endeavours  the  Dutch  make 
against  it ;  for  this  Istand  is  so  large,  populous,  and  pro- 
mctive  of  pepper,  that  the  Dutch  are  not  able  to  draw  all  to 
<  ihemseives.    Indeed,  this  place  about  Barcalis  is  in  a  roan- 
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ner  at  their  devotion  ;  and,  for  ought  I  know,  it  was  through 
a  design  of  being  revenged  on  the  Dutch,  that  Captain  Jolm- 
ston  lost  his  life.  I  find  the  Malayans,  in  general,  are  im- 
placable enemies  to  the  Dutch ;  and  all  seems  to  arise  from  an 
earnest  desire  they  have  for  a  free  trade,  which  is  restrained 
bv  them  not  only  here,  but  in  the  Spice  islands,  and  all  other 
places  where  they  have  any  power. 

'  Bui  it  u  freedom  only  must  be  the  means  to  enopurage  any  of 
these  remote  people  to  trade,  especially  such  of  them  as  art 
industrious,  and  whose  incUnations  are  bent  this  my,  as  mosi 
qf  the  Malayans  are^  and  the  mofor  part  of  the  people  of  the 
Eoft  IndieSf  eoenjirom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  eastward  tm 
Japan — both  continent  and  islands*  For  though,  in  manj 
places,  they  are  limited  by  the  Dutch,  English,  Danes^ 
&c.  and  restrained  from  a  free  trade  with  other  nations  i 
yet  have  they  continually  shown  what  uneasiness  that  is  to 
them.  And  how  dear  has  this  restraint  cost  the  Dutch  t 
— when,  yet,  neither  can  theVf  with  all  their  forts  and  guard* 
ships,  secure  the  trade  wholly  to  themselves,  any  more  than 
the  Barlsventa  fleet  can  secure  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies 

to  the  Spaniards. ' Such,  in  homely,  but  impressive  Ian* 

guage,  are  the  unprejudiced  sentiments  of  an  honest  observer^ 
on  a  question  whicn,  in  our  times,  has  been  studiously  darken* 
ed  by  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  and  misrepresentation. 


Art.  III.  The  Speeches  of  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  delivered 
at  the  Bar,  and  on  various  Public  Occasions^  in  Ireland  and 
England,  Edited  by  Himself.  8vo.  pp.  220.  London^ 
Longman  8c  Co.  1817. 

liTn  Phillips  is  a  man  of  talents  certainly ;  but  he  is  not 
-I'^-'-  very  docile ;  and  has  not  a  very  correct  taste,  we  fear,  in 
more  things  than  in  stvle.  It  is  now  about  two  years  since  wa 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  attempts  which  wera 
then  made  to  obtain  from  the  English  public,  a  confirmation 
of  the  partial  judgment  of  his  personal  friends,  and  Irish  ad* 
mirers.  We  referred  reluctantly  to  the  unworthy  system  of 
puffing  which  had  been  adopted  for  this  purpose  {  we  wera 
tttremely  glad  to  be  informed,  soon  after,  that  Mr  Phillipa 
had  no  concern  with  it ;  although  it  was  a  little  unlucky  that 
the  very  letter  in  which  he  dented  the  charge  was  prefiu:ed 
by  a  pan^yrick,  which  we  rather  think  he  could  not  have 
read  without  a  blush,  in  a  room  alone.  On  that  occasion^ 
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we  certainly  expressed  oor  enxidus  desire  to  pre?eDt  the  iiq- 
portation  of  this  &lse  eloqaenoe  from  the  country  of  Grattan,' 
j3urke  and  Plunkett,  ^ — and  did  what  we  could  to  make  the 
prohibition  effectual»  by  pointing  out  the  manifold  vices  in 
which  it  abounded:  Nor  were  we  without  some  hopes,  that 
the  author  himself  might  be  reclaimed  from  the  course  in  which 
the  applauses  of  the  rabble,  or  of  iiis  equally  unwise  friends, 
were  betraying  hiroi  and  defote  his  talents  to  the  cultivation 
of  genuine  eloauence,  under  the  discipline  of  sound  taste. 
The  volume  before  us,  however,  gives  us  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  reformation  is  at  hand ;  and  we  are  very  sorry  for 
it :  For,  whatever  he  may  think  of  it,  we  are  sure  that  our 
admonitions  proceeded  from  the  most  firiendly  feelings.  What 
prepossession,  indeed,  could  we  entertain  that  was  not  favours- 
able  to  Mr  Phillips  ?  We  highlv  approved  of  his  political  opi-' 
oions,  thou;;h  a  little  exag^rated  in  the  expression  ;  we  admir- 
ed the  independence  of  his  conduct ;  we  saw  in  bim  many  of 
die  highest  qualities  of  an  orator*  But  we  perceived  him  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  worst  of  enemies,  flatterers ;  and  as  he  has, 
in  his  humble  sphere,  committed  the  error  so  often  fatal  even  to 
great  men— mistaken  flatterers  for  friends,  and  allowed  his  ear 
to  be  tickled  by  their  praises,  till  he  fancied  every  one  his  foe 
who  spoke  unpleasant  truths,  he  has  ^ne  on,  not  perhaps  from 
bad  to  worse,  but  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  composi* 
tion — all  the  defects  remaming,  and  the  merits  having  lost  the 
novelty  by  which  they  chiefly  attracted  notice.  It  would  be  a 
disgraceful  sacrifice  of  truth  to  party  feelings,  wpre  we  to  say 
less  than  we  think  upon  this  subject,  because  we  sil^cerely  agree 
in  most  of  Mr  Phillips's  opinions.  The  sentiments  of  esteem 
which  all  we  have  heard  of  his  political  conduct  teaches  us  to  en- 
tertain for  his  character,  and  the  jiood  opinion  we  still  have  of 
his  natural  talents,  make  it  impossible  not  to  cherish,  even  after 
the  publication  of  this  volume,  a  fond  hope  that  his  eyes  may 
yet  be  opened  to  the  deplorable  folly  of  cb using  his  critics  a« 
nong  friends  blinded  by  partiality,  or  mobs  incapacitated  by 
ignorance — and  of  believing  that  the  adverti^ments  of  the  one, 
or  the  noise  of  t^ie  other,  can  succeed  in  changing  that  eternal 
rule,  still  more  applicable  to  oratory  than  poetry,  that  *  sense 
IB  the  only  source  of  excellence. ' 

•  The  reputation  of  the  two  former  has  long  been  beyond  the  rcacl^ 
of  controversy  or  cavil ; — but  of  the  last,  it  may  not  be  altogetlier  un- 
necessary to  say,  that  we  consider  him  as  a  model  of  <£aste  el9r 
quence,  reaching  the  highest  per^tion  of  the  art,  and  free  fr^^ix 
ff&ry  one  of  tb^  faults  to  which  bis  countrymen  are  so  li^le^ 
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In  the  publication  before  n8«  we  havet  fint  of  all,  to  com* 

5>lain  of  the  same  system  of  puffing  which. has,  in  Mr  PbiUips'a 
brroer  publications,  given  offence  to  every  person  of  correct  no* 
tions,  and,  more  especially,  to  those  who  possessed  any  feelings  of 
professional  delicacy.  A  young  barrister,  printing  his  Speeches 
at  publick  meetings  as  well  as  in  courts  of  law,  at  tavern  din* 
ners,  in  various  places  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  islands  in 
the  Lakes,  betokens  a  zeal  for  apphuse  not  very  usual  among 
members  of  that  learned  order.  The  title^age  bears  that  these 
Sojeeches  are  <  edited  by  himself* '  He  dedicates  them  himself  tor 
Mr  Roscoe, — and  then  modestly  steps  aside  for  a  moment,  that 
his  friend  Mr  Finlay  (the  same  gentleman,  we  presume,  who  is 
praised  largely  in  one  of  the  Speeches)  may  come  forward,  and 
deliver,  in  the  shape  of  a  preface,  a  highly  wrought  pan^]nric 
of  the  orator,  equally  warm,  indeed,  with  anv  thing  said  by  Quin- 
tilian  of  Cicero,  though  not  in  precisely  the  same  style.  This 
piece  is  entitled  •  Preface^  by  John  Finlay^  Esq.  *  Mr  Finlay. 
treats  his  friend  exactly  as  if  he  had  already  taken  his  place  a<^ 
mong  the  English  classics.  *  The  Speeches  of  Phillips, '  says 
he,  *  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to  the  world  in  an  au- 
thentic form. '  The  next  sentence  is  written  pretty  much  in  the 
correct  phraseology  of  *  tlie  Speeches  of  Phillips  '  themselves. 
So  far  as  his  exertions  have  been  hitherto  developed^  his  admir- 
ers, and  they  are  innumerable,  must  admit  that  the  text  of  this 
volume  is  an  ackmrooledged  re/erencej  to  which  future  criticism 
may  fairly  resort^  and  from  which  his  friends  must  deduce  any 
title  which  the  speaker  may  have  ^fiz/^^f  to  the  character  of 
an  orator. '  He  then  shows  that  he  has  borrowed  also  the 
correctness  of  metaphor  which  distinguishes  Mr  Phillips.  *  De- 
fects and  detraction^ '  says  he,  *  are  as  the  spots  and  shadow 
which  of  necessity  adhere  and  attach  to  every  object  of  ho- 
nourable toil/  He  afterwards  boast?,  that  these  Speeches 
are  read  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe, '  at  this  moment  s 
meaning,  of  course,  in  the  foreign  newspapers,  where  it  is  un- 
questionable that  far  worse  compositions  than  Mr  Phillips's  are 
translated  daily  from  the  public  papers  of  this  country.  The 
criticism  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  is  next  ascribed  tp 
the  influence  of  Government ;  for  Mr  Finlay  observes,  *  that  Mr 
'  Phillips's  political  principles  have  been  a  drawback  on  his  re* 

*  putation  ;  and  the  dispraise  of  tjiese  Speeches  has  been  a  dis- 

*  countable  quantity  for  the  promotion  of  placemen,  and  the 

*  procurement  pf  place.  *  As,  however,  he  was  probably  aware^ 
thatto^had  not  so  negotiated  our  paper,  he  must  needs  find  another 
reason  for  the  opinions  expressea  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  upon* 
the  Speech  in  the  case  of  Guthrie  v.  Sterne  ( No.  L.)    It  seems  we* 
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took  for  *  the  basis  of  the  criticism,,  an  unauthorized  and  inooi^ 

*  i^ect  publication  of  a  single  forensic  exertion  in  the  ordinary 
^  routine  of  professional  business. '    No^,  we  have  a  strong  sus* 

?lcion  that  tnis  unauthorized  publication  was  printed  from  Mr 
hillipa'a  own  handwriting :  At  all  events,  it  bore  manifest  proofs 
of  having  been  corrected,  or  rather  written  by  him  ;  and,  if  any 
fiirther  evidence  were  wanting,  the  book  before  us  contains  it ; 
for  it  contains  that  Speech,  almost  word  for  word  as  in  the  edi- 
tion reviewed  by  us;  the  only  alterations  being  a  word  here 
and  there,  probably  typographical  errors  in  the  former  4edition«  ^' 
Nor  is  it  less  unfair  to  represent  that  Speech  as  an  ordinary 
ttSosion  4  one  of  a  great  number  daily  made  in  the  course  of  a 
barrister's  practice.  Mr  Finlay  roust  know,  thai  it  was  a  most 
elaborate  effort  of  a  person  who  had  little  or  no  practice,  and 
who  probably  made  no  other  speech  of  any  kind  for  some  time 
before  and  a!uer  it  was  deliver€^d•  Indeed  it  happens,  whimsi-* 
cilly  enough,  that  this  is  the  very  speech  selected  by  our  judi- 
cious panegyrist  a  few  pages  further  on,  as  the  best  instance  of 
Mr  Phillips's  reasoning  powers,  and  skilful  selection  of  topics* 

One  word  more,  before  leaving  the  Prtlace,  upon  the  stand- 
ard of  criticism  erected  by  Mr  Finlay  in  rhetorical  matters* 

*  To  juries  and  public  assemblies '  says  he  *  alone  the  following 
^  speeches  have  oeen  addressed  ;  and  it  is  by  ascertaining  their 

*  enecton  these  assemblies  or  juries,  that  the  merit  of  the  exer^ 

*  tion  should  in  justice  be  measured. 

*  But  there  seems  a  general  and  prevalent  mistake  among  our 

*  critics  on  this  judgment     They  seem  to  think  that  the  taste 

*  of  the  individual  is  the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  orato* 

*  ly  should  be  decided.     We  do  not  consider  oratory  a  mere 

*  matter  of  taste :  it  is  a  given  means  for  the  procurement  of  a 

*  ^iven  end ;  and  the  fitness  of  its  means  to  the  attainment  of 

*  Its  end  should  be  in  chief  the  measure  of  its  merit  $— of  this  fit-. 
^  ness  success  ought  to  be  evidence.' {p.  xi.xiL)  And  then  he  prd-^ 
ceeds  to  boast  of  Mr  Phillips's  success  in  a  case  where  he  obtained 
large  damages,  and  to  assert  also  that  he  has  *  procured  a  larger 

*  number  of  readers  through  the  world  than  ever  resorted  to  the 
^  productions  of  any  man  of  these  countries, '  (meaning,  by  thia 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  sentence  about  *  an . 
artery  torn  from  the  heart-strings, '  is  omftted  in  the  present  edition. 
But  does  Mr  Finlay  mean  to  say,  that  Mr  I^iiUips  never  spoke  of  such 
an  artery  ?  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  original  edition  was  cor- 
rect in  this  particular ;  and  that  the  words  are  now  left  out,  because 
they  were  laughed  at.  What  printer,  indeed,  could  have  inserted 
lliem? 
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plaral,  the  coqntry  of  Ireland,  as  we  find  elsewhere.)  Now,  as 
to  this  last  assertioni  it  is  so  ridiculous  an  assumption  of  fact, 
that  we  really  wonder  how  even  the  secret  vanitv  of  any  man's  own 
heart  could  raakeit  in  the  choicest  moment  oi  self-complacency^ 
Do  Messrs  Fiqlay  and  Phillips  verily  and  indeed  believe,  that 
more  nations  rear  their  compositions,  than  are  to  be  found  read- 
ing the  vilest  cfTudons  of  our  newspaper  writers  and  our  hust- 
ings orators  ?  But  we  are  more  anxious  to  protest  against  the 
new  canon  of  criticism  which  these  gendemen  would  introduise; 
and  which,  if  adopted,  must  at  once  put  an  end  to  ail  classical 
€lo(]uence.  Success  ik  ith  a  jury  or  a  mob,  it  seems,  i%  the  cri-' 
lerion  of  good  oratory.  Now,  we  venture  to  assort,  that  no 
worse  test  can  be  conceived  ;  for  every  one  who  knows  any  thing 
of  those  audiences,  but  especially  in  Ireland,  is  aware  that  they 
are  liable  to  be  led  away  by  the  glare  of  the  worst  stj^le  of  speaks 
ing, — although  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  the  purest 
and  most  chaste  oratory,  if  adapted  to  the  occasion,  would  al^ 
wavs  insure  a  still  greater  success  even  with  the  multitude. 

The  preface  concludes  with  the  following  expressions,  which 
ive  cite  in  support  of  the  censure  reluctantly  passed  on  Mr  Phil- 
lips, for  want  of  delicacy.  They  are  not  indeed  written  by  him- 
self; but  he  gets  a  friend  to  write  them,  and  does  not  scruple 
to  publish  them.  We  really  thought  that  the  old  practice  of 
introducing  an  author  with  a  flourish  of  recommendatory  verses 
had  been  wholly  exploded — and  even  in  former  days  we  think  it 
was  never  apphed  to  prose  compositions.  * 

'  Unaided  by  the  advanta^  of  fortune  or  alliance ;  under  the 
frown  of  political  power  and  the  interested  detraction  of  professional 

E lousy,  confining  the  exercise  of  that  talent  which  he  derives  from 
God  to  the  honour,  and  succour,  and  protection  of  his  creatures 
— this  interesting  and  highly-giftecl  young  man  runs  his  course  like  a 
giant,  pro^ring  and  to  prosper ; — ^in  the  court  as  a  flaming  sword,' 
leading  ana  Ifghting  the  injured  to  their  own ;  and  in  the  public  as-' 
sembly  exposing  her  wrpng^s — exacting  her  rights-— conquering  en- 
vy— trampling  olii  corruption — beloved  by  his  country — esteemed  by 
a  world — enjoying  and  descrying  an  unexamplcfd  fame^-and  actively 


*  Mr  Phillips  pa3rs  back  his  friend's  panegyrick  almost  in  ready 
money.  The  extract  in  the  text  praising  the  author  of  the  book,  is 
irom  the  end  of  the  preface.  The  second  page  of  the  book  thua: 
speaks  of  the  author  of  the  preface.  '  One  whose  patriotism  has  al- 
*  ready  rendered  hlui  familiar  to  every  heart  in  Ireland ;  a  man,  who, 
^  conquering  every  disadvantage,  and  spurning  every  di^culty,  haa 
<  poured  around  our  misfortunes  the  splendour  of  an  intellect  that  at 
\  once  in^diates  and  consumes  them.      p.  2. 
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lemploying  Uie  gumnier  of  his  life  in  gathering  honours  for  his  name, 
and  garlancU  for  his  grave ! '    p.  xiv. 

Of  the  ten  Speeches  contained  in  this  Tolutney  five  were  deli^ 
^piered  at  dinners  and  other  public  roeetincs,  and  fiv^  in  courts 
of  justice  ;-^But  the  style  of  all  is  exactly  the  same  j  and  indeed, 
ib^re  is  nothing  more  to  be  remarked  in  Mr  Phillips's  composi* 
tinns,  than  their  surprising  uniformity.  It  almost  amounts  tq 
repetition  ;  it  is  so  very  perfect  apd  exact,  that  you  can  alwayif 
tell  beforehand  bow  he  is  to  go  on  when  he  haa  begun  with  a 
topic  He  proceeds  as  if  he  worked  by  a  particular  receipt,  me* 
chankally  |  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  uses  the  same  receipt 
whatever  be  his  object.  The  perfection  of  oratory,  he  seems  tq 
think^  consists  in  pouring  out,  without  any  selection,  a  multi^ 
tnde  of  images,  in  language  always  epigrammatic,  whether  the 
ideas  it  conveys  be  so  or  noU  The  object  which  ought  to  be  i[| 
view  is  perpetually  sacrificed  to  what  is  no  doubt  the  real  pur- 
pose pf  all  these  8peeches**the  saying  something  gai^dy  or  strike 
ing  $  and  Mr  Phillips  has  but  one  way  of  saying  it^  We  may 
open  the  book  at  random.     Thus,  of  the. Pope  be  says, 

*  Placed  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  human  elevation,  surrounded  by 
the  pomp  of  the  Vatican  and  the  splendours  of  the  Court,  pouring  thq 
mandates  of  Christ  from  the  throne  of  the  Ci£SARS,  nations  were 
his  subjects,  kings  were  his  companions,  religion  was  his  handmaid ; 
he  went  forth  gorgeous  with  the  accumulated  dignity  of  ages,  every 
)uiee  bending,  and  every  eye  blessing  the  prince  of  one  world  and  the 
prophet  of  another.  Have  we  not  seen  him,  in  one  moment,  his  crown 
crumbled,  hjs  sceptre  a  reed^  his  throne  a  shadow,  his  home  a  dua** 
^eon  V  p.  i2,  28, 

Oir  Buonapa^rte-*- 

*  The  goal  of  other  men's  speed  wa?  his  starting-post ;  crowns 
were  his  play-things,  thrones  his  footstool ;  he  strode  from  victory  te 
victory  ;  hii  path  was  /  a  plane  of  continued  elevations. '  p.  84>. 

Oi  Ferdinaml'^  • 

*  A  wretch  of  ev^n  worse  than  proverbial  princely  ingratitude ; 
who  filled  his  dungeons,  and  fed  his  rack  with  the  heroic  remnant 
that  braved  war,  and  famine,  and  massacre  beneath  his  banners ;  who 
rewarded  patriotism  with  the  prison,  fidelity  witli  the  torture,  heroism 
with  the  scaffold,  and  piety  with  the  Inquisition  ;  whose  royalty  wa^ 
published  by  the  signature  of  his  death-warrants,  and  whose  reh'gioi^ 
evaporated  in  the  embroidering  of  petticoats  Jbr  the  Blessed  Virgin  I  * 
p.  85. 

Of  a  bigot  generally,  we  are  told  that  he  is 
— <  a  wretch,  whom  no  philosophy  can  humanize,  no  charity  soften, 
no  religion  reclaim,  no  miracle  convert ;  a  monster,  who,  red  with  the 
fires  of  hell,  and  bending  under  the  crimes  of  earth,  erects  his  mur-< 
derous  divinity  upon  a  throne  of  skulls,  and  would  gladly  feed,  even 
^th  a  brother's  bloody  the  c^miibal  appetite  of  his  rejected  altar, '  p.  30. 
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Of  Bigotry— that 

*  She  has  no  head,  and  cannot  think  ;  she  has  no  heart,  and  can* 
toot  feel ;  when  she  moves,  it  is  in  wrath ;  when  she  paiiaes,  it  is  a* 
mid  ruin  ;  her  prayers  are  curses,  her  conunuoion  is  death,  her  yen* 
geance  is  eternity,  her  decalogue  is  written  in  the  blood  of  her  vic- 
tims ;  and  if  she  stoops  for  a  moment  from  her  infernal  flight,  it  14 
upon  some  kindred  rock,  to  whet  her  vulture  fang  for  keener  rapine^ 
and  rcplume  her  wing  for  a  mwe  sanguinary  desolation !  *  p.  54. 

Again,  of  Bigotry  (we  believei  but  are  not  certain),  in  the 
same  speech^^- 

— -'  in  form  a  fury,  and  in  act  a  demon,  her  heart  festered  with  tha 
fires  of  hell,  her  hands  clotted  with  the  gore  of  earth,  withering  alike 
in  her  repose  and  in  her  progress— her  path  apparent  by  the  print  of 
blood,  and  her  pause  denoted  by  the  expanse  of  desolation. '  p.  59* 

Of  a  Catholic  sending  his  son  to  the  wars — 

'  Suppose  he  sends  his  son,  the  hope  of  his  pride  and  the  wealth  of 
bis  heart,  into  the  army ;  the  child  justifies  his  parental  anticipation  1 
ke  is  moral  in  liis  habits,  he  is  strict  in  his  discipline,  he  is  daring  in 
the  field,  and  temperate  at  the  board,  and  patient  in  the  camp ;  the 
first  in  the  charge,  the  last  in  the  retreat :  With  an  hand  to  achieve, 
and  an  head  to  guide,  and  a  temper  to  conciliate,  he  combines  the 
skill  of  Wellington  with  the  clemency  of  Cassar  and  the  courage  of 
Turenne. '  p.  64, 

Of  ditto  sending  ditto  to  the  bar^-** 

*  He  has  spent  his  nights  at  the  lamp,  and  his  days  in  the  forum ; 
the  rose  has  withered  from  his  cheek  mid  the  drudgery  of  form ;  the 
apirit  has  fiunted  in  his  heart  mid  the  analysis  of  crime ;  he  has  fore- 
gone the  pleasures  of  his  youth,  and  the  associates  of  his  heart,  and 
sUl  the,  fairy  enchantments  in  which  fancy  may  have  wrapped  him. 
Alas  (  for  what  P^Thoii^  genius  flashed  nrom  his  eye,  and  eloquence 
rolled  from  his  lips ;  though  he  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  Tully,  and 
lU'gued  with  the  learning  of  Coke.  *  &c.  p.  64. 

It  is.  the  less  necessary  to  multiply  instances,  because  every 
passage  which  we  may  extract  in  the  course  of  these  observationa 
is  sure  to  exemplify  the  same  thing. 

As  it  is  a  rule  with  Mr  Phillips  that  every  sentence  must  look 
like  an  epigram  ;  that  point  and  antithesis  must  for  ever  appear 
in  the  words,  though  none  may  exist  in  the  meaning ;  we  are 
fatigued  to  death  with  the  alternations  of  *  this '  and  *  that ' — 
*  the  one  *  and  ^  the  other ; ' — with  jingling  and  alliteration — with 
words  perverted  to  significations  wholly  foreign  to  their  real 
meaning,  by  the  figure  commonly  called  slip-slop,  and  of  which 
Mrs  Malaprop  was  so  bright  an  example,  nntil  some  of  our 
joijimalists  threw  her  into  the  shade  $ — ^and  lastly,  and  very  ge^ 
jierally,  with  the  figure  of  pure  nonsense.  Thus,  take  for  % 
tpecioiea  of  alliteration—^  a  miserable  maniac  in  the  £ontenlw 
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m&aX  of  his  cnpdvity  \  *  unless,  peradventurei  you  rather  choose 
*  the  period  approaching,  when,  if  penalty  docs  not  pause  in  the 
pursuit,  patience  will  turn  fbor^  on  the  pursuer ; '  (p.  77.)— in 
which  is  to  be  noted  also  the  genuine  nonsense  of  penalty  chas* 
ing  patience,  and  patience  turning  and  attacking  penalty  ; — non- 
sense, in  part  owing  to  the  love  of  jingle,  and  in  part  to  the  rage 
for  imagery.    The  following  description  of  hia  countrymen  is 
intended  to  be  very  highly  finished  i  and,  if  much  working 
makes  a  highly  wrou^t  passage,  it  assuredly  may  be  sodeemeol 
<  I  think  I  know  my  countrymen ;  they  cannot  help  being  grate* 
fill  for  a  benefit ;  and  there  is  no  country  on  the  ewrth  where  one 
would  be  conferred  with  more  characteristic  benevolence.    They  are^ 
emphatically,  the  schoolboys  of  the  heart — ^a  people  of  sympathy ; 
their  acts  spring  instinctively  from  their  passions ;  oy  nature  ardent, 
by  instinct  brave,  by  inheritance  generous.    The  children  of  impulse, 
they  cannot  avoid  their  virtues ;  and  to  be  other  than  noble,  they 
must  not  only  be  unnatural  but  unnational.     Put  my  panegyric  tor 
the  test.     Enter  the  hovel  of  the  Irish  peasant,  I  do  not  say  you  will 
find  the  frugality  of  the  Scotch,  the  comfort  of  the  English,  or  the 
fantastic  decorations  of  the  French  cottager ;  but  I  do  say,  within! 
those  wretched  bazaars  of  mud  and  misery,  you  will  find  sensibility 
tile  most  affecting,  politeness  the  most  natural,  hospitality  the  most 
grateful,  merit  the  most  unconscious :— their  look  is  eloquence,  their 
smile  is  love,  their  retort  is  wit,  their  remark  is  wisdom — not  a  wis« 
dom  borrowed  from  the  dead,  but  that  with,  which  nature  has  het* 
self  inspired  them ;  an  acute  observance  of  the  passing  scene,  and  a 
deep  insight  into  the  motives  of  its  agents.     Try  to  deceive  them, 
and  see  with  what  shrewdness  they  will  detect ;  try  to  outwit  them, 
and  see  with  what  humour  they  will  elude ;  attack  them  with  argu- 
ment, and  you  will  stand  amazed  at  the  strength  of  their  expression, 
the  rapidity  of  their  ideas,  and  the  energy  of  their  gesture !     In 
short,  God  seems  to  have  formed  our  country  like  our  people:  he 
has  thrown  round  the  one  its  wild,  magnificent,  decorated  rudeness ; 
he  has  infused  into  the  other  the  simplicity  of  genius  and  the  seeds 
of  virtue :  he  says  audibly  to  us,  "  Give  them  cultivation.  '*  p.  14, 15* 

The  very  first  sentence  contains  a  signal  specimen  of  Mr 
Phillips's  constant  figure,  saying  what  he  plainly  does  tiot  mean 
to  say,  in  order  to  appear  pointed  in  his  form  of  expression. 
What  can  the  gratitude  ot  the  receiver  have  to  do  with  the 
•  characteristic  benevolence  *  of  the  giver  ?  In  the  next  sen» 
fence  of  four  lines,  the  same  idea  is  repeated  four  times ;  and 
then,  in  the  same  sentence,  comes  a  notable  instance  of  false 
antithesis,  where  the  point  is  only  in  the  collocation  of  th^ 
words — *  by  nature  ardent — by  instinct  brave  j  **  as  if  nature 
and  inslvut  were  not  in  this  case  precisely  the  Eame  thing, 
and  ardour  and  bravery  very  near  akin  ;— *  by  inheritance 
generous,  *  is  ahnost  a  repetition  ;   at  any  rate,  inheritame^ 
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here,  can  mean  nothing  bot  nature.  lo  the  next  8eDtenoe» 
the  tense  is  again  sacnfioed  to  the  point.  ^  Not  only  tui- 
nahtralf  but  unmUumaL  % '  tot  the  conclusion  from  what  pre* 
cedes  ie,  that  wmatural  and  unnational  are  here  the  same.  We 
•ay  nothing  of  the  figures  *  schoolboys  of  the  heart  *— -and 
^  children  of  impulse ; '  but  why  is  an  Irish  hovel|  a  *  baauuxr 
of  mud  and  misery '  i  Baaaar  means  a  market  And  why^  but 
for  the  cliak,  are  nmd  and  misery  coupled  together  ? — Then  fok* 
low  an  a^parenily  distinctive  enumeration  of  diflTer^t  qnalitiesi 
with  a  superlative  to  each  i  but  it  turns  out|  when  we  look  into 
them)  that  the  qualities  are  nearly  the  samCf  and  that  the  epi- 
ihets  are  affixed  at  random,  being  intended  to  look  like  charac- 
teristic additions ;  whereas  they  mi^ht  t>e  shuffled  and  distri- 
buted anew,  without  any  material  iniury  to  the  sense.  The 
k>ok  and  smile*  the  retort  and  remarks  are  liable  to  the  same 
observation.  *  An  acute  observance^'  is  slip-slop  $ — observ- 
ance is  never  used  for  observation.  Neither  do  we  elude  those 
who  are  trying  to  outmt  us»  but  to  catch,  or  entrap  us;—* 
still  less  do  we  elude  b^  means  of  humour.  What  can  be  th^ 
meaning  of  rudaieu  being  decorated  and  wUi?  The  one  epi^ 
tbet  is  a  pleonasm,  the  other  a  contradiction.  It  would  not  be 
much  more  absurd  to^peak  of  an  old,  new  novelty.  The  paral- 
lel atteaspted  between  the  country  and  the  people,  is  a  complete 
faihm  i  for  the  onfy  point  of  resemblance  is  the  rudeness,-  which 
h  praised  as  the  merit  of  the  one,  and,  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
•ratence^  is  allowed  to  be  the  defect  of  the  other.  Yet  this  pas- 
sage is,  as  the  reader  will  presentlv  see,  far  more  correct  and 
chaste  than  most  of  Mr  Phillips's  nne  writing.  Nor  have  we, 
in  the  forcing  remarks,  dwelt  upon  its  principal  vice ;  the 
strained,  amcted,  and  childish  manner  in  which  every  thing  is 
conceived,  as  well  as  expressed, — ^so  that  there  is  nothing  like  na* 
ture  and  simplicitv,  or  plain  manly  sense,  to  be  trac^  either 
in  the  thought  or  the  diction. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr  Phillips's  love  of  imagery  |  and 
all  the  greatest  sins  against  good  taste,  to  which  this  passion 
leads  its  victims,  are  to  be  found  committed  by  him  in  every  part 
of  his  work.  Confusion  of  metaphor— ^i^travagance  or  violence, 
frequently  exciting  even  disgustr— absolute  nonsense,  and  the  de« 
feet  of  meaning,  so  nearly  akin  to  it.  Thus,  speaking  of  *  th^ 
f  Burkes,  Barrys  and  Goldsmiths, '  he  says,  ^  tney  wreathed  the 
*  immortal  shamrock  round  the  brow  or  painting,  poetry  and 
^  eLqueoce. '  Of  some  poor  children,  he  observes,  (hat  thev 
jnay  have  *  a  soul  swelling  with  the  energies,  and  damped  with 
'  ine  patent  of  the  Deity ; '  whereby  it  appears  that  this  learned 
jpcrsoa  confounds  the  letters  patent  witn  the  seal  appended  t^ 
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tbem.    He  addsy  of  the  same  soni,  that  it  might '  bksSf  adorrtf 

*  mmorUdixey  and  ennMe  empires  { '  an  anticlimax  not  often  ex-- 
ceeded,  and  into  which  Mr  rbillipt  is  clearly  Ied|  by  his  deter- 
mination always  to  use  Four  or  more  words  to  express  the  same 
idea.    Again,  of  Mr  Corran — *  When  thrones  were  crumbledi 

*  and  dynasties  forgotten,  be  might  stand  the  landmark  of  hia 
<  count^s  genius^  rearing  himself  amid  regal  ruins  and  national 

*  dissolution,  a  mental  mramid  in  the  solitude  cf  time^  beneath 
'  whose  shade  things  might  moulder,  and  round  whose  summil 

*  eternity  must  /rfay.*  (p.  17.)  Surely  the  writer  of  this  nevet 
saw  a  pyramid,  or  heard  of  the  meanmg  of  a  landmark ;  bur» 
when  he  talks  about  the  solitude  of  time,  and  the  playing  of 
eternity,  we  cannot  even  conjecture  his  meaning.  Then,  wnat 
shall  we  say  <^f  such  exclamations  as  this  frantic  parody  upon  th^ 
Scriptui 


e — *  Oh.  Preiudice,  where  is  Hty  reason  ?  Oh,  Bigotry^ 

*  where  is  thy  blush  i*  (p.  12.)    Or  of  this  other,  •  Gospel  of 

*  Heaven  \  vS  thb  tby  herald  ?    God  of  the  universe  \  is  this  thy 

*  handmaid  ?  Christian  of  the  Ascendancy  ! '  &c.  (p.  59.)  0^ 
again,  *  Shades  of  Heroic  Millions,  the*  are  thy  achievements  I 

*  Monster  of  Legitimacv,  this  is  thy  consummation  I  '-^where* 
unto  the  printer  has  added,  somewhat  maliciously,  three  sevSral 
marks  of  admiration,  (p.  87«)'  In  one  short  sentence  (p.  67) 
we  have  *  God's  apostle  a  court^appendage  '-^^  Ctod  himself  m 

*  court-purveyor '— *  Omnipotence  a  menial  '-^and  *  ikemitj 

*  a  pander, '  (whatever  that  may  denote)*-beside  several  terrestrial 
figures.  But  in  one  oration  (O'Mulhui  9.  M^Korkill),  Mr  Phik 
lips  exceeds  himself;  and  we  doubt  not  it  is  the  peculiar  favour^ 
ite  of  Mr  Finlay  and  himself.  To  give  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  sfiejidour  of  imagery  which  marks  this  finished  specimen  of 
modem  eloquence  almost  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  we 
must  cite  Dearly  the  whole  of  it,  lh>m  the  very  exordium  ill 
which  we  find  something  nan  constat  what  *  poured  upon  th6 
<  patriot  by  the  venom  ofa  venal  turpitude ; '  and  are  rather  un« 
expectedlv  introduced  into  a  place  described  as  *  the  charnel* 

*  house  Of  crime — the  sepulchre  where  corruption  sits  enthron- 

*  ed  upon  the  merit  it  nas  murdered.  *  But  we  fear  our  cold 
understandings  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of  this 
style.  Let,  uien,  a  few  specimens  be  presented  to  the  reader  i 
and  if  his  imagination  is  naturally  so  ardent  as  to  confound  toge- 
ther aO  distinctions  among  ideas,  or  if,  like  those  to  whom  some  of 
the  Speeches  were  probably  addressed,  he  happens  at  the  moment 
to  have  procured  that  voluntary  ccmfosion  of  the  brain  which  may 
be  superinduced  by  a  simple  process,  he  may  be  delighted  with 
what  follows.    The  venal  writers  of  Ireland  are  thus  depicted-— 

— <  Ae  worst  foes  of  Government,  under  pretence  of  giving  it  as^. 
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0Btance ;  the  deadliest  enemies  to  the  Irish  name,  under  the  mock« 
ery  c^  supporting  its  character ;  the  most  licentious,  irreligious,  illi- 
terate banditti,  that  ever  polluted  the  fair  fields  of  literature,  under 
the  spoliated  banner  of  the  press.  Bloated  with  the  public  spoil, 
and  blooded  in  the  chase  of  character,  no  abilities  can  arrest,  no 
piety  can  awe;  no  misfortune  affect,  no  benevolence  conciliate  them; 
the  reputation  of  the  living,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead,  are  equally 
plundered  in  their  desolating  progress ;  even  the  awful  sepulchre  af* 
fords  not  an  asylum  to  their  selected  victim.  Human  Hyenas! 
they  will  rush  into  the  sacred  receptacle  of  death,  gorging  their  rave» 
nous  and  brutal  rapine^  amid  the  memorials  of  our  last  infirmity !  * 
p.  124. 

Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press-^*  a  theme  which  I  i^proach  with 
mingled  sensations  of  awe,  and  agony,  and  admiration.  Considering 
all  that  we  too  fatally  have  seen — all  that,  perhaps,  too  fearfully  we 
may  have  cause  to  apprehend,  I  feel  myself  cling  to  that  residuary 
safeguard,  with  an  affection  no  temptations  can  seduce,  with  a  suspi- 
cion no  anodyne  can  lull,  with  a  fortitude  that  peril  but  infuriates. 
In  the  direful  retrospect  of  experimental  despotism,  and  the  hideous 
prospect  of  its  possible  re-animation,  I  clasp  it  with  the  desperation 
of  a  widowed  female,  who,  in  the  desolation  of  her  house,  ana  the  de- 
struction of  her  household,  hurries  the  last  of  her  offsprinr^  through 
the  flames,  at  once  the  relic  of  her  joy,  the  depository  of  her  wealUi, 
and  the  remembrancer  of  her  happiness.  It  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to 
guard  strictly  this  inestimable  privilege— a  privilege  which  can  never 
be  destroyed,  save  by  the  licentiousness  of  those  who  wilfully  abuse 

iU  No,  IT  IS  MOT  IN  THE  ARROGANCE  OF  POWER  ;  NO,  IT  IS  NOT  , 
IN  THE  ARTIFICES  OF  LAW;  NO,  IT  IS  NOT  IN  THE  FATUITY  OV 
PRINCES;  NOy  IT  IS  NOT  IN  THE  VENALITY  OF  PARLIAMENTS,  TO 
CRUSH  THIS  MIGHTY,  THIS  MAJESTIC  PRIVILEGE: — REVILEp,  IT 
WILL  REMONSTRATE ;  MURDERED,  IT  WILL  REVIVE  ;  BURIED,  IT 
WILL  RE-ASCEND  ;  THE  VERY  ATTEMPT  AT  ITS  OPPRESSION  WILL 
PROVE  THE  TRUTH  OF  ITS  IMMORTALITY,  AI^D  THE  ATOM  THAT 
PRESUMED  TO  SPURN,  WILL  FADE  AWAY  BEFORE  THE  TRUMPET 
OF  ITS  RETRIBUTION  ! '      p.  134,    135. 

Now,  that  Messrs  Finlapr  and  Phillips  deem  this  a  very  fine 
passage,  we  infer  from  their  having  printed  the  latter  half  of  it 
m  large  Roman  characters.  Then  follows  a  picture  of  him  who 
abuses  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

*  Oh,  I  would  hold  such  a  monster,  so  protected,  so  sanctified, 
and  so  sinning,  as  I  would  some  demon,  who,  going  forth  consecrat- 
ed, in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  the  book  of  life  on  his  lips,  and  the 
dajlger  of  death  beneath  his  robe,  awaits  the  sigh  of  piety,  as  the 
aigt^  of  plunder,  and  unveins  the  heartVblood  of  coiiiiding  adora- 
tion ! '    p.  1S5. 

Again,  ^  in  every  line  he  licks  the  sores,  and  pampers  th« 
^  pestilence  of  authority. '  (p.  136.)    Let  any  maa  dedar^to 
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us  the  meaning  of  whnt  follows,  and  we  will  not  call  him  Dovhs. 

*  Without  it,  gold  has  no  value,  birth  no  distinction^  station  no 
dignity,  beauty  no  chamiy  age  no  reverence ;  or,  should  I  not  rather 
fiay,  without  it  every  treasure  impoverishes,  every  grace  deforms,  e- 
very  dignity  degrades,  and  all  the  arts,  the  decorations,  and  accom- 
plishmaats  of  life,  stand,  like  the  beacon-blaze  upon  a  rock,  warning 
the  world  that  its  approach  is,  danger^— that  its  contact  is  death?  Th« 
wretch  without  it  is  under  an  eternal  quarantine  ; — no  friend  to  greet 
-—no  home  to  harbour  him.  The  voyage  of  his  life  becomes  a  joy- 
less peril ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  ambition  can  achieve,  or  avarice 
amass,  or  rapacity  plunder,  he  tosses  on  the  surge — a  buoyant  pesti* 
knee!'    p.  1S8. 

Anti  a^ain — 
^  Oh  divine,  oh  delightful  legacy  of  a  spotless  reputation !  Rich 
is  the  inheritance  it  leaves ;  pious  Uie  example  it  testifies ;  pure,  pre- 
cious, and  imperishable,  the  hope  which  it  inspires !  Can  you  con- 
ceive a  more  atrocious  injury  than  to  filch  from  its  possessor  thia 
inestimable  benefit — to  rob  society  of  its  charm,  and  solitude  of 
its  solace ;  not  only  to  outlaw  life,  but  to  attaint  death,  converting 
the  very  grave,  the  refuge  of  the  sufferer,  into  the  gate  of  infamy  and 
4>f  shame?'    p.  139. 

Aid  thi  n  of  Calumny^- 

*  The  reptile  Calumny  is  ever  on  the  watch.  From  the  &8cina- 
tion  of  its  eye  no  activity  can  escape ;  from  the  venom  of  its  fang 
no  sanity  can  recover.  It  has  no  enjoyment  but  crime ;  it  has  no 
prey  but  virtue ;  it  has  no  interval  from  the  restlessness  of  its  malice^ 
save  when,  bloated  with  Its  victims,  it  grovels  to  disgorge  them  at 
the  withered  shrine,  where  envy  idolizes  her  own  infirmities.  Under 
jMich  a  visitation,  how  dreadful  would  be  the  destiny  of  the  virtuous 
4md  the  good,  if  the  providence  of  our  constitution  had  not  given 
you  the  power,  as,  I  trust,  you  will  have  the  principle,  to  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent,  and  crush  and  crumble  the  altar  of  its  idolatry  I ' 
p.  140. 

And  the  plaintiff  on  the  record  is  thus  described— 
'  In  the  midst  of  slander,  and  suffering,  and  severities  unexaraj^led^ 
he  has  had  no  thought,  but,  that  as  his  enemies  evinced  how  malice 
could  persecute,  he  should  exemplify  how  religion  could  endure ; 
.that  if  his  piety  failed  to  affect  the  oppressor,  his  patience  might  at 
least  avail  to  K>rtify  the  afflicted.  He  was  as  the  rock  of  Scripture 
before  the  face  of  Infidelity.  The  rain  of  the  deluge  had  fallen — it 
only  smoothed  his  asperities :  the  wind  of  tlie  tempest  beat— -it  onlj 
blanched  his  brow :  the  rod,  not  of  prophecy,  but  of  persecution, 
smote  him  ;  and  the  desert,  glittering  with  the  Gospel  dew,  became 
a  miracle  of  the  faith  it  would  have  tempted ! .  We  roust  picture  to 
ourselves  a  young  man,  partly  by  the  self-denial  of  parental  love, 
partly  by  the'  energies  of  personiU  exertion,  struggling  into  a  pro- 
iession,  where,  by  the  pious  ex^cise  of  his  talents,  he  may  make  the 
fame,  the  wealth,  the  flatteries  of  this  world,  so  many  angel  her^ds 
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^  Alike  to  him  tbe  varieties  of  season  or  the  vidssitudes  of  war« 
fare.  One  sovereign  image  monopolizes  his  sensibilities.  Does  the 
storm  rage?  the  Widow  Wilkins  outsighs  the  whirlwind.  Is  the 
Ocean  calm  ?  its  mirror  shows  him  the  lovely  Widow  Wilkins.  Is 
the  battle  won  ?  he  thins  his  laurel  that  the  Widow  Wilkins  may  in- 
terweave her  m3rrtles.  Does  the  broadside  thunder  ?  he  invokes  the 
Widow  Wilkins ! 

'<  A  stoeet  Utile  Cherub  she  sits  up  aloft 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  'of  poor  Peter ! '  p.  185« 
And  he  gives  an  elaborate  adaptation  of  Alley  Croker  in  the 
same  style.  We  really  cannot  give  any  more  specimens  of  this 
production.  But  the  vulgar  story,  so  badly  as  well  as  flippantly 
told  of  Mr  Fox,  in  p.  50,  and  which  we  will  venture  to  assert 
has  no  earthly  foundation,  except  in  the  iest-book  it  was  taken 
from,  where  we  dare  say  it  was  at  least  told  comparatively  weU^ 
surpasses  any  thing  else  in  this  volumey  for  low  and  unsnccess* 
ful  attempt  at  humour. 

Aftvr  the  idea  which  the  foregoing  pages  must  have  conveyed 
of  Mr  Phillips's  judgment,  it  can  hardly  appear  wonderful  that 
we  should  now  mention,  as  amongst  the  most  prominent  of  hi^ 
faults,  an  injudicious  choice  of  his  topics,  and  a  manner  of 
handling  them  which  generally  sacrifices  the  sense  to  tbe  sound* 
In  fact,  he  never  appears  for  a  moment  to  have  in  view  the  ob» 
ject  which  alone  he  ought  constantly  to  aim  at,  conviction  or 

Eersuasion.     To  strike— to  dazzle — is  his  perpetual  effort;  to 
ring  forward  the  speaker,  and  let  the  subject  fare  as  it  may,  i$ 
the  manifest  purpose,  not  only  of  every  Speech,  but  of  all  the 

E articular  passages.  To  be  sure,  the  kind  of  speaking  in  which 
e  seems  chiefly  to  have  practised,  leads  naturally  enough  to 
this  grand  defect.  When  a  gentleman  is  called  upon  after  din- 
ner for  a  speech,  he  is  expected  to  entertain  the  company  pretty 
much  as  if  he  were  asked  to  sing  a  son^.  There  is  too  often^ 
upon  such  occasions,  a  want  of  any  precise  point  towards  which 
his  eloquence  can  be  directed  $  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  displayed 
to  a  friendly  audience,  and  hardly  ever  in  faro  contention.  But 
never  was  there  any  instance  of  oratory  brought  so  exactly  down 
to  the  level  of  mere  display  amusement  (except,  perhaps,  in  tbe 
ludicrous  associates  of  Clubs)  as  at  the  *  Dinner  on  Dinas  Isl- 
and in  the  Lake  of  Killarney, ' — for  there,  it  is  plain,  that  speech- 
making  must  have  been  introduced,  like  pipes  or  songs,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  pass  the  evening.  Yet  even  here  there 
was  a  style  more  peculiarly  ill  adapted  to  the  occasion  than  any 
Other  $ — ^and,  that  the  orator  hit  it,  the  following  sentences  may 

testify. 

*  I  appeal  to  History !  Tell  me,  thou  reverend  chronicler  of  the 
grave,  can  all  the  illusions  of  ambition  realized,  can  all  the  wealth  of 

«n  univenal  commerce;  can  aU  the  achieveiKienu  of  successful  he< 
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roism,  or  all  the  establUhments  of  this  world's  wisdom,  secure  to  em- 
pire the  permanency  of  Its  possessions?     Alas,   Troy  tliought  so 
once ;  yet  the  land  of  Priam  lives  only  in  song !    Thebes  thought  so 
once;  yet  her  hundred  gates  have  crumbled,  and  her  very  tombs  are 
but  as  the  dust  they  were  vainly  intended  to  commemorate!     So 
tiiought  Pahnyra — ^where  is  she  ?     So  thought  Persepolis,  and  now — 
*  Yon  waste,  where  roaming  lions  howl, 
Yon  aisle,  where  moans  the  gray-eyed  owl, 
Shows  the  proud  Persian's  great  abode, 
Where  sceptred  once,  an  earthly  god, 
His  power-clad  arm  controlled  each  hapjMer  dime, 
Where  sports  the  warbMngmuse,  and  fancy  soars  sublime.  ^ 
So  thought  the  countries  of  Demosthenes  and  the  Spartan ; — yet  Le* 
opidas  is  trampled  by  the  timid  slave,  and  Athens  insulted  by  the 
servile,  mindless,  and  enervate  Ottoman!      In  his  hurried  march. 
Time  has  but  looked  at  thdr  imagined  immortality ;  and  all  its  vani- 
ties,  from  the  palace  to  the  tomb,  have,  with  their  ruins,  erased  the 
very  iiq>retsioa  of  his  footsteps ! '    p.  40,  41. 

But  the  raismanagement  appears  far  greater  upon  occasions 
where  a  particular  point  was  to  be  steadily  kept  in  view ;  and 
we  should  seleoCy  as  a  specinen  of  this,  the  manner  in  which  he 
handles  his  topics,  in  a  Speech  which,  from  internal  evidence^ 
we  have  no  doubt  he  prefers  to  all  the  rest— that  for  0*Mullan. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  collect  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  from 
the  laboured,  vague,  figurative  declamation  in  which  it  is  open- 
ed ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  the  action  was 
brought  for  a  libel  in  a  newspaper  against  a  Catholic  priest,  ac- 
cusing him  of  an  assault  upon  his  bishop  and  the  recorder,  in 
bis  own  chapel  i  whereas,  at  the  time  when  it  was  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  he  was  absent  in  Dublin,  obtaining  sub^ 
scriptions  for  a  charity  school.  Now,  to  state  the  cause  of  his 
absence  was  highly  proper ;  and  there  would  have  been  nothing 
extravagant  in  adding  a  single  sentence  in  commendadon  ex 
the  object  of  his  journey.  But  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
insatiable  love  of  display  which  rules  in  this  advocate.  H^ 
straightway  enters  into  the  subject  of  Iklucation,  as  if  he  had 
been  delivering  a  lecture  upon  it. 

^  I  need  not  descant  upon  the  great  general  advantage,  or  to  this 
country  the  peculiarly  patriotic  consequences,  which  the  success  q£ 
such  a  plan  must  have  produced.  No  doubt,  you  have  all  personally 
consid^ed — no  doubt,  you  have  all  personally  experienced^  that  of 
all  the  blessrogs  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  allow  us  to  culti- 
vate, there  is  not  one  which  breathes  a  purer  fragrance,  or  bears  an 
heavenlier  aspect  than  education.  It  is  a  companion  which  no  mis- 
fortunes can  depress,  no  clime  destroy,  no  enemv  alienate,  no  despo- 
tion  enslave ;  at  home  a  friend,  abroad  an  introduction;  in  solitude  m 
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solace,  in  society  an  ornament; — it  chastens  vice,  it  guides  virtue,  it 
gives  at  once  a  grace  and  government  to  genius.    Without  it,  what  is 
,  man?    A  splendid  slave!  a  reasoning  savage,  vacillating  between  the 
dignity  of  an  intelligence  derived  from  God,  and  the  degradation  of 
,  passions  participated  with  brutes ;  and,  in  the  accident  of  their  alter- 
.nate  ascendancy,  shuddering  at  the  terrors  of  an  hereafter,  or  em- 
bracing the  horrid  hope  of  annihilation.    What  b  this  wondrous  world 
of  his  residence? 

A  mighty  maze,  and  all  without  a  plan— 
a  dark  and  desolate  and  dreary  cavern,  without  wealth,  or  ornament 
or  order.  But  light  up  withm  it  the  torch  of  knowledge,  and  how 
wondrous  the  transition !  The  seasons  change,  the  atmosphere  breathes, 
the  landscape  lives,  earth  unfolds  its  fruits,  ocean  rolls  in  its  magnifi- 
cence, the  heavens  display  their  constellated  canopy,  and  the  grand 
animated  spectacle  of  nature  rises  revealed  before  him,  its  varietiea 
regulated,  and  its  mysteries  resolved. '    p.  131,  132. 

We  cannot  now  make  room  for  any  more ;  bat  the  orator 
proceeds  a  great  deal  further  in  much  the  same  strain ;  com- 
paring education  to  the  cross  which  appeared  to  ^  the  hesi« 

*  tating  Constantino ; ' — asserting,  that  *  if  man  will  folUm  its 
'  precepts  purely,  *  (the  precepts  of  education),  be  shall  have 
vtctorv  in  tnis  world,  and  the  *  portals  of  omnipotence  will  open 

*  for  his  admission;  '—and  ascribing,  at  some  length,  the  rise  of 
Athens,  Rome,  and  Sparta,  to  its  influence.  He  then  goes  on 
to  state,  that  *  the  blessings  of  education  are  peculiarly  appli- 
'  cable  to  the  Irish  i ' — and  this  brings  in  one  of  his  choice 
morsels  upon  the  character  of  that  people,  which,  when  we 
begin  to  cite,  our  renders  will  recognise  pretty  much  as  those 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  do  the  man  who  talked  about  San- 
eoniathan,  Manetho,  and  Berosus, — *  lively,  ardent,  intelli- 
'  gent  and  sensitive;  nearly  all  their  acts  spring  from  ira- 

*  pulse, '  and  so  forth ;— exactly  to  the  tune  of  a  passage  al- 
ready quoted  from  another  speech,  until  we  arrive  at  a  strange 
consequence,  which,  it  seems,  *  this  principle'  (of  being  sub- 
ject to  impulse)  produces ; — V  it  leads  victory  captive  at  her 
^  (Ireland's)  car,  and  holds  echo  mute  at  her  eloquence ;  mak- 

*  ing  a  national  monopoly  of  fa9ie,  %  and,  as  it  were,  attempt-  ^ 

*  ing  to  naturalize  the  achievements  of  the  universe*'  He  then 
passes  to  another  topic,  quite  foreign  to  the  course  of  hb  argu- 
ment and  declamation,  but  which  he  says  is  *  connected  with 

*  the  subject  of  the  trial, ' — the  Liberty  of  the  Press ;  and  he 
gives  nearly  two  pages  of  rant  upon  this ; — part  of  them  we  have 
already  extracted.    The  general  sermon  upon  Reputation  and 


X  All  we  are  anxious  about  is  to  see  the  monopoly  strictly -en- 
forced, and  that  there  never  may  arise  any  competition  for  such  fame 
in  this  country. 
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Calamny,  of  which  we  have  also  given  a  specimen,  comes  next ;—  » 
and  b  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  O'Mullan,  as  to  that  of  any  o-  ' 
ther  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  slander  and  Kbe),  and  not  one  de- 
gree more  so. 

We  havei  both  now  and  in  the  former  article  upon  Mr  Phil- 
ips, expressed  our  reluctance  at  performing  the  harsh  task ' 
which  our  duty  imposed  upon  us.  We  not  only  approve  gene- 
railv  of  his  conduct,  (excepting  always  the  intolerable  flippancy 
of  nis  sneers  at  Mr  Grattan,  and  the  absurd  attempts  to  make 
the  Catholics  believe  that  all  parties  are  alike  hostile  to  their 
cause),  but  we  consider  him  to  be  a  young  man  whose  errors 
are  those  of  bad  taste,  and  who  might  have  excelled,  had  he 
not  listened  to  friends  and  mobs.  He  shows  no  defect  of  ta^ 
lents ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  passages  in  the  volumes 
before  us  which  display  a  natural  genius  for  oratory.  The  fol- 
lowing we  give  as  an  example  of  his  powers,  with  much  more 
pleasure  than  we  have  felt  in  citing  the  instances  of  their  great 
abuse  and  perversion. 

*  Your  friendship  has  been  to  him  (the  Irish  Catholic)  worse  than 
hostflity;  he  feels  its  embrace  but  by  the  pressure  of  his  fetters!  I 
am  only  amazed  he  is  not  more  violent.  He  fills  your  exchequer,  he 
fights  your  battles,  he  feeds  your  clergy  from  whom  he  derives  no  be- 
nefit ;  he  shares  your  burdens,  he  shares  your  perils,  he  shares  eveiy 
thing  except  your  privileges— <:an  you  voonder  he  is  xdolentf  No  mat- 
ter what  his  merit,  no  matter  what  his  claims,  no  matter  what  his  ser- 
vices ;  he  sees  himself  a  nominal  subject,  and  a  real  slave ;  and  his 
children,  the  heirs  perhaps  of  his  toils,  perhi^>s  of  his  talents,  certain- 
ly of  his  disqualificationa— cow  you  wonder  he  is  videntf  He  sees  ' 
every  pret^ided  obstacle  to  his  emancipation  vanished ;  Catholic  ' 
£un^  your  ally,  the  Bourbon  on  the  throne,  the  Emperor  a  cap- 
tive, the  Pope  a  firiend,  the  aspersions  on  his  &ith  disproved  by  his 
all^iance  to  you,  against,  alternately,  every  Catholic  potentate  in 
Christendom;  and  he  feels  himself  branded  with  hereditary  degrada-  - 
tion— can  you  xoondery  then,  that  he  is  violent^  He  petitioned  hum*  ' 
hlv;  his  tameness  was  construed  into  a  proof  of  apathy.  He  petition- 
ed boldly;  his  remonstrance  was  considered  as  an  impudent  audacity. 
He  petitioned  in  peace;  he  was  told  it  was  not  the  time.  He  petition- 
ed in  war;  he  was  told  it  was  not  the  time.  A  strange  interval,  a 
prodigy  in  politics,  a  pause  between  peace  and  war,  which  appeared 
to  be  just  made  for  him,  arose ;  I  allude  to  the  period  between  the 
retreat  of  Louis  and  the  restoration  of  Buonaparte ;  he  petitioned 
then,  and  he  was  told  it  was  not  the  time. '    p.  80,  81. 

Is  it  even  now  too  late  to  reform  ?  The  criticism  which  ought 
to  make  him  pause,  and  question  the  soundness  of  the  taste  he 
has  hitherto  been  guided  by,  may  possibly  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  irritate  him^  and  make  him  pursue  bi$  present  errors 
jnore  pertinaciously .    That  it  should  have  the  effect  of  disheart* 
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rtiiiiff  hm^  w€  iaitB  to  bt  lugUj  iiprofcible  i  fiir  nmljr  the 
ConmlisriM  wfaicb  Hm  dirtotcd  thk  poUicatioo  n  a  ph&t  of  no 
»i4;kly  cfowtli*  If  be  tekei  as  be  oagbc  wbet  hm  ben  said,  sol 
RMTd  V  Djr  tt*f  but  bf  all  tboae  whose  jadgitfent  any  man  of  tense 
woukl  ifiio«f  and  applirs  himself  to  the  correction  of  bis  kma- 
mersble  defects ;  It  be  Icaros  to  think  of  his  Hibject  i  to  regard 
ths  Mmfte  always,  even  in  ornamental  passages ;  to  speak  plainly 
and  rationally  i  to  use  figures  only  where  they  come  naturally 
1Pi  atul  then  to  use  them  as  not  abusing  tbem — we  will  venture 
to  proniite  him  very  considerable  success  in  the  arduous  pursuit 
(»f  oratorical  renown. 


Ant,  IV,  Transactions  nf  the  Geological  Socie^,  established 
N(WvmlHr  ISOI,  Vol,  III.  4ta  pp.  4*4f.  W.Phillips,  lK)n- 
duni  1810. 

¥t  has  been  remarked  by  critic9»  that  the  want  of  education  is 
*  sometimes  of  Advantage  to  a  man  of  genius,  who  b  &xub 
left  (Ke  to  the  suggestions  of  invention,  ana  is  neither  biassed 
in  favour  of  erroneous  maxims,  nor  deterred  from  the  trial 
of  his  own  powers  by  names  of  high  authority.  On  this 
princiulis  it  is  evident  that  the  members  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety nave  derived  great  benefit  from  their  want  of  systematical 
insmiction.  At  the  time  of  its  formation,  there  was  in  fact  no 
Knglisl)  school  of  Minerak>gy  where  thev  could  imbibe  either  in- 
fill niaUon  or  prejudice^  They  were  neither  Vulcanisu  nor  Nep- 
tunists  nor  \Verncrians  nor  Huttbnians,  but  plain  hkb#  who 
Ml  Uie  importanot  of  a  subject  about  which  thqr  knew  very 
little  in  detail  t  and,  guided  only  by  a  sincere  desire  to  leant, 
ihey  have  pnnhiced,  with  a  rapidity  tbiit  is  truly  surprvi^^ 
pMbikationai  of  the  grealeal  imeresl  and  im|)onanee^  upon  the 
auMfCta  H>  which  they  have  deviHeil  their  attention. 

l1ie  vwhime  now  be(\^re  on  canm^  fail,  we  think,  to  add  con- 
akWralihr  to  the  rvpuutic^n  ol^  this  diMingutshed  Body.  But,  be* 
liw  wt^  w^irr  wj\\n  the  rxaminaii^m  of  it^  m-c  shall  state  hridBy 
>fc^Mrt  a)v}Nrar  to  u*  to  W  th<^  p<v>rnt  bearing*  of  geological  in- 
^uirr  ^  J^MT  Ahh^H^«h  tbc  pvi4^cipU  U|v>n  ^xh  geolt^fsu  pro- 
retxl  in  th*>ir  inv^^^^\g*^uMu,  m«j^  In*  in  ll^xtoti,  by  an  inielSgent 
«t^W*  liNNin  van%m«  do<aohc\)  puUla  AUons»  vne  do  not  know  of 
WM  %^*e  Uvk  mherr  iWv  «\iv  d*  h^rn^l  in  a  manner  at  ooce  po- 
l^iUr  am)  <vvrtv<t. 

We  Kat^  ah^ty  takw  iw*>.»lon  *  t\>  »t*te  o«r  opkuoo  re- 

•  VLJ^iK4h  Rcxk*^  >»»,  j.>  isU  Aw  i.-vi  wu  Art.  6. 
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ipediiig  tb«t  psrt  of  the  syBtem  of  the  celebrated  Werner^ 
which  incfaides  his  hypothesb  of  the  deposition  of  rocks ;  and, 
we  thi^»  hsve  proveo,  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  destitute  of 
support  in  some  of  its  leading  positions  as  any  of  those  fantastic 
moductions  which  have  b^  denominated  Theories  of  the 
Earth*  The  tme  geological  merit  of  that  distinguished  nataral- 
itt,  appears  in  &ct  to  consist^  neither  in  his  theory,  however 
eulogized,  nor  yet  in  that  more  nsefal  part  of  his  productions^ 
his  eonmeration  of  rocks ; — but  in  his  having  been  the  first 
to  draw  the  attention  of  geologists,  explicitly,  to  the  order  of 
succession  which  the  various  natural  families  of  rocks  are  found 
in  general  to  present,  and  in  having  himself  developed  that  or« 
der  to  a  certain  extent,  and  widi  a  degree  of  accuracy  which, 
before  his  time,  was  unattainable,  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
methods  of  discriminating  minerals  and  their  compounds. 

It  has  been  proved,  (and  Werner  was  the  first  to  make  the 
observation),  that  the  masses  or  strata  that  constitule  the  sur* 
face  of  the  globe^  present  themselves  in  groups  or  assemblages, 
the  members  of  wnich  are  generally  associated,  wherever  they 
occur,  and  are  so  connected  as  to  exhibit  a  certain  unity  of 
character.  To  such  assemblages  Werner  gave  the  name  of 
Formaiums;  and  his  doctrine  (or  hypothesis,  if  this  latter  term 
be  preferred)  is — that  the  exterior  of  the  earth  consists  of  a  series 
of  these  JbrmationSf  laid  aoer  each  other  in  a  certain  determinate 
order.  Not  that  the  whole  series  is  anywhere  complete;  but 
that  the  rebtive  place  of  its  several  members  is  never  departed 
from.  Thus,  in  the  series  A,  B,  C,  D,  it  may  happen  that  B 
or  C,  or  both,  may  be  occasionally  wanting,  and  consequently 
D  be  found  immediately  above  A  ;  but  the  succession  is  never 
▼iolated,  nor  the  order  mverted,  by  the  discovery  of  A  above  the 
formations  B,  or  C,  or  D,  nor  of  B  above  those  tnat  follow  it,  &c. 

The  only  rival  claimant  to  this  doctrine,  that  we  know  of,  is 
Mr  William  Smith,  the  publisher  of  the  Geological  Map  of  Eng- 
land that  has  recently  made  its  appearance, — a  work  which 
it  would  be  unjust  to  mention,  without  adding,  that  it  is  of  great 
and  original  value ;  indeed,  regarding  it  as  the  production  of  an 
unassisted  individual,  of  most  extraordinary  merit.  For,  al- 
Aougb  the  publication  of  this  map  was  delayed  till  the  year 
1815,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  Smith's  acute  and  laborious 
researches  originated  entirdy  from  the  (acts  which  came  before 
him  in  examining  the  stratification  of  England  many  years  ago; 
and  that  he  was  then,  and  long  afterwards,  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  what  had  previously  l:^en  done  by  Werner.  The  opi- 
nions of  Mr  Smith,  however,  so  nearly  coincide  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Rrmations  which  we  have  jiut  stated,  that  it  wouM  be 
^Ufficult  to  express  them  in  any  oUier  termai  and  this  complete 
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Coincideiice  between  two  independent  observers,  is  no  sKp^t 
confirmation  both  of  the  fidelity  of  their  observationSf  and  of 
the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  which  they  have  seroraUy  de* 
duced  from  them. 

The  error  of  some  of  the  leading  disciples  of  the  Wemerian 
school  in  this  country  appears  to  be,  that  they  already  consider  as 
established,  with  respect  to  the  whole  exterior  of  the  giobe,  a 
principle  which,  at  the  utmost,  is  proved  to  a  limited  extent 
only.  Yet,  even  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 
facts  brought  to  light  by  modern  investigations,  respecting  the 
corresponding  structure  of  very  distant  re^ons,  are  so  remark- 
able, as  to  induce  us  to  aAow,  not  only  the  existence  of  a  very 
strong  resemblance  between  the  rock  formations  of  the  globe  in 
general,  but  an  analogy  at  least,  formerly  unsuspected,  in  their 
successive  order ;  and  to  withhold  our  dissent^  until  we  are  pos-. 
sessed  of  a  greater  body  of  evidence,  even  from  the  sweeping 

SeneraliEatjon  of  Werner.     This  order,  it  is  true,  is  much  less^ 
istinct  in  the  older  and  primary  rocks,  perhaps  also  less  deter- 
minate, and  certainly  much  more  difficult  of  development,  than 
that  of  the  more  recent  stratified  formations:   In  the  latter*, 
we  are  sure  that  it  is  already  proved  to  exist  in  England,  and 
some  other  countries  of  Europe.    And  if  Geology  at  the  pre- 
sent day  deserves,  in  any  thing,  the  name  of  science,  it  is  in, 
the  approach  which  has  been  made  to  the  establishment  of  the. 
more  general  law  which  that  succession  implies. 

That  some  such  general  law  in  the  arrangement  of  rocks 
should  actually  be  discovered,  is  what  we  think  might  have  been 
expected,  d  priori^  from  the  uniformity  which  is  in  other  re- 
spects observable  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  The  chanical  com- 
position of  the  species  of  minerals,  is  determinate,  not  mere- 
ly in  the  nature  and  number  of  their  ingredients,  but  probably 
even  in  the  numerical  proportion  of  their  elements.  These  sim- 
pler bodies,  again,  thus  similarly  constituted,  are  grouped  toge- 
ther in  the  compound  rocks,  not  with  endless  variety,  but  in 
aggregates,  of  which  the  number  at  present  known,  and  proba- 
bly the  whole  number,  is  very  small;  and,  however  dissimilar, 
the  climates,  or  remote  the  quarters  of  the  globe  in  which  these, 
aggregates  occur,  they  are  always  found  to  possess  considerable 
uniformity  of  character.  The  mind,  therefore,, is  almost  tempt- 
ed to  advance  another  step  in  the  as>^logy,  and. to  expect  that 
the  arrangement,,  as  well  as  the  characters  and  composition  of 
these  aggregates,  will  have  a  certain  steadiness  and  uniformity  :. 
And  this  expecta^on,  while  it  ought  to  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  deception  as  to  the  evidence,  may  also  diminish  our  he-t 
sitation  to  admit,  upon  sufficient  proofs  what  otherwise  might 
aeem  very  extraordinary. 
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A  very  important  exception^  liowevEer,  to  this  regularity  of 
arrangeincnt,  is  found  in  tbe  position  of  that  great  ctass  of 
compound  rocks,  which  includes  all  those  of  tbe  Trap  family, 
the  porphyries,  syenite,  and  some  at  least  of  the  gratiite  for* 
nations  ot  Werner.  The  compounds  of  this  tribe,  in  ^nerai« 
agree,  not  only  in  possessing  the  characters  of  very  decisive 
crystallization,  and  in  being  wholly  destitute  of  organized  re- 
mains, but  in  exhibiting,  at  their  junction  with  the  stratified 
substances,  the  most  obvious  marks  of  violent  disturbance  and 
irregularity :  And  the  trap  rocks,  in  the  form  of  large  and  ro- 
merous  veins,  are  found  to  traverse,  indiscriminately,  ail  the  o- 
tber  more  regular  formations.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  be- 
Ueve,  that  the  same  laws  have  governed  the  disposition,  both  of 
these  compounds  and  of  the  strata  which  contain  organic  re- 
mains,  and  exhibit  greater  regularity  of  structure:  And  every 
arrangement  which  assigns  to  both  a  common  origin,  or  at- 
tempts to  include  the  Trap,  and  other  similar  formations,  in  the 
general  series  of  rocks,  must,  in  itself,  be  defective,  and  even 
radically  inconsistent.  The  capital  mistake  of  Werner,  (to  which 
he  was  led,  no  doubt,  by  his  erroneous  theory),  is,  that  he  hat 
attempted  such  a  combination,  and  neglected  these  demonstra<p 
tions  of  violence  and  disturbance. 

In  England,  akhough  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  wants 
the  more  striking  features  which  render  the  positions  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  so  interesting  to  the  geologist,  the  series  of 
rocks  b  fortunately  such  as  to  exhibit,  very  distinctly,  the  order 
of  their  succession :  And  the  coincidence  between  the  topogra- 
phical features,  and  the  geological  disposition  of  the  country, 
is,  in  several  respects,  of  the  most  impressive  character.  The 
beautiful  regularity  of  the  long  continued  line,  as  it  were,  of 
coast,  which  b  seen  from  Shotoverhili,  at  the  termination  of  the 
chalk  strata  to  the  east  of  Oxford,  has  no  doubt  powerfully  as- 
sisted the  zealous  geok)gists  of  that  University,  in  making  con- 
verts to  their  favourite  pursuits:  And  it  is  impossible,  while 
contemplating  the  general  mass  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Eng- 
land, to  learn  that  the  elevated  ranges,  of  several  miles  in  ex- 
tent, which,  in  so  many  instances,  strike  the  eye,  are  formed 
by  the  emergence  of  certain  distinct  uniform  strata,  without 
feeling  a  desire  to  investigate  the  laws  that  have  produced  this 
regularity.  It  is,  accordingly,  to  the  development  of  facts  like 
these,  that  tbe  labours  of  geologists  are  at  present  everywhere 
directed:  And  this  constitutes,  in  truth,  the  only  method  of 
arriving  at  what  has  beoi  so  long  sought  after, — a  rational  the- 
ory of  the  earth. 
. .  Those  who  are  tbe  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  other 
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branches  of  sdencet  will  be  tbe  least  disposed  to  regard  the 
province  of  inquiry  thas  restricted,  as  unimportant  or  uninter* 
esting ;  or  to  regret  the  seclusion  of  the  naturaUst  from  those 
more  easy  and  tempting  speculations  which,  till  of  late,  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  Geology.  The  most  sub- 
lime discoveries,  and  the  inventions  most  useful  to  mankind,  the 
astronomical  system  of  tbe  Universe,  the  steam*-engine,  the 
aafety-lamp,  are  all  the  ^eeult  of  long-continued  researches,  en* 
nobied  by  their  object,  but  abstract,  severe,  and  laborious  in 
their  detail,  and  in  themselves  not  at  all  more  attractive  thui 
the  minute  comparison  of  fossil  remains,  or  the  most  fatiguing 
parsuit  of  the  ambiguous  relations  of  rocks,  amidst  indistinct 
appearances,  and  through  widely  extoided  districts.  In  the 
mean  time,  6eok>gy  has  this  great  advantage,  of  which  not  e* 
ven  Botany  partakes  more  largely,— that  it  leads  continually  to 
healthful  and  active  exertion*  amidst  the  grandest  and  most 
animating  scenery  of  Nature,—- and  that,  demanding*  indispens- 
abW,  the  combination  of  labour,  and  the  interchange  of  ac- 
qoirements,  it  gives  ris^  to  a  frankness  and  warmth  of  eom- 
munication  amongst  its  cultivators,  which  renders  the  collateral 
results  of  friendship  and  association  some  of  the  most  delight- 
fill  of  its  fruits.     There  are  few,  indeed,  of  those  who  are  en- 

H(ed  sincerely  in  the  study  of  any  department  of  natural  know« 
ge,  who  wiU  not  testify,  that  many  of  those  enjoyments  which 
Hre  remembered  with  the  greatest  Batis&ction,  have  originated 
in  the  unreserved  and  candid  intercourse  arising  from  the  com- 
mon pursuit  of  truth. 

The  volume  which  has  suggested  these  observations,  contains* 
in  the  whde,  6fleen  different  papers;  of  which,  ten  only  are  pro- 
perly Geological,— eight  relating  to  the  structure  of  Eugland,— 
and  two  to  that  of  Foreign  countries  :-*the  rest  are  principally 
devoted  to  Mineralogy.  The  first  paper  in  the  volume  is  a  very 
long  one,  of  1  i  i  pages,  On  the  Geaitog^  vf  the  Island  of  Sky^ 
t^  Dr  M^CuUoch,  of  which  we  had  prepared  an  abstract;  but, 
perceiving  that  an  additional  memoir  of  the  same  kind,  upon 
the  same  subject,  has  recently  appeared  in  the  4th  vdnme  of  the 
Greobgical  Transactions,  we  shall  defer  our  account  of  the  whole 
until  a  fiiture  occasion. 

The  next  paper  that  we  shall  mention,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  which  has  been  published  by  this  Society,  On  the 
Geological  fetduris  of  the  North-Eastern  Counties  of  Ireland^ — 
from  the  notes  of  Dr  Berger;  with  an  introduction  and  remarks* 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Conybearc.  It  explains  very  clearly  the  struc- 
ture of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  basaltic  districts  in  Europe  ; 
and  establtahes  the  identity  of  some  of  the  strata  yi  the  north 
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of  Ireland,  with  those  of  the  eastern  part  of  England,  and  of 
some  other  countries*  The  paper  is  iUastrated  by  two  instruc- 
tive maps,  and  by  a  very  interesting  series  of  sectional  views  for 
more  than  fifty  miles  aloiog  the  Basaltic  coast,  with  observations 
bv  Mr  Conybeare,  and  Mr  Buckland,  Reader  in  Mineralogy  at 
Oxford ;  the  former  of  whom  appears  to  have  discharged  the 
duty  of  editor  of  Dr  ^rger's  papers,  with  the  greatest  judg- 
ment and  candour. 

The  portion  of  Ireland  which  is  here  described,  includes  the 
counties  of  Derry,,  Antrim,  Armagh  and  Down,  with  parts  of 
Tyrone  and  Lowth,  and  is  marked  by  three  distinct  grpups  or 
systems  of  mountains. — 1.  The  Southern  portion  of  the  district 
consists  principally  of  those  of  Mourne,  in  the  county  of  Down^ 
of  which  the  highest  summit,  Slieve  Donard,  is  2654*  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  prevailing  rock  is  granite;  but  some  lesser  elevations 
oti  the  north  and  east  of  the  Mourfie  mountains,  afe  primitive 
hornblende  and  greenstone ;  and  to  the  north  arrd  north-west, 
a  still  lower  chain,  principally  of  greywacke  and  greywacke  slate, 
detaches  this  group  ffom  the  Basaltic  tract  hereafter  mentioned. 
-^2.  The  second  gronp,  is  situate  above  30  miles  N.  W.  of  the 
first,  principally  in  the  county  of  Derry.  Saw^ll,  the  highest 
summit,  is  2557  feet  above  the  ^a ;  and  the  extensive  tract  a- 
round  it  is  wholly  primitive,  mica-slate  constituting  almost  ex- 
chisively  nine*tenuis  of  the  district. — 3.  The  third  system  com- 
prehends two  chains  of  hills,  bounding  on  the  E.  and  W.  the 
valley  through  which  the  river  Ban  flows  from  Longhneagh  to 
the  ocean ;  it  is  formed  entirely  of  an  enormous  platform  of 
basalt,  from  beneath  which,  at  an  interval  of  30  miles  from  the 
primitive  coimtrv,  mica-sflate  again  emerges  at  the  N.  EL  angle 
of  the  county  of  Antrim. — The  exact  correspondence  between 
the  structure  of  the  portion  of  Ireland  here  (iescribed,  and  the 
opposite  parts  of  Scotland,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  papers  by 
a  coloured  geological  sketch,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  former  con* 
tinuity  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  coasts. 

The  primitive  districts  of  Mourne  and  Londonderry,  arede- 
scAribed  in  the  paper,  and  the  topographical  distribution  of  the 
primary  and  intermediate  rocks  is  given  ;  but  their  boundaries 
are  not  minutelv  traced ;  and  it  is  from  the  3d,  or  Basaltic  coun- 
try above  metHiOned,  that  the  mt;moir  principally  derives  its  in- 
terest. The  surface  of  this  tract  appears  to  form  a  sort  of  basin, 
with'  its  lowest  point  near  the  centre  of  the  trough  or  valley  of 
Btn ;  the  hills  presenting  abrupt  declivities  to  the  east,  north,  and 
west,  but  sloping  gently  inwards  in  every  direction.  The  sum* 
mits  within  this  area  are  in  general  detached  and  distinct:  Knock<P 
lead,  the  highest  point  at  the  north  of  the  eastern  range^  is  1820 
feet  above  the  sea;  wd  Divis  on  the  soothi  1475  feet.    In  the 
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western  chain,  Craignashool,  at  the  sonthern  extremitj,  is  1 864 
fcet  above  the  sea,  and  Benyaveni^h,  the  extreme  raotintain  on 
the  north,  1114.  The  whole  sarface  of  the  district  is  corered 
wkh  8  Tast  stratified  mass  of  Basalt,  about  540  feet  in  average 
thfckness,  and  not  less  than  800  square  English  miles  in  extent. 
The  strata  upon  which  this  mass  reposes,  agree  precisely  with 
ione  of  those  which  are  found  immediately  above  the  coaf,  to  ft 
great  extent,  in  the  south  and  east  counties  of  England ;  but  those 
n  Ireland  do  not  reach  beyond  the  verge  of  the  BaiuJtic  mass, 
by  which  they  seem  to  have  been  protected  from  the  agents  that 
lurve  removed  them  in  other  situations.  The  whole  series  is 
tfaversed  by  numerous  dikes  of  trap.  The  rocks  of  the  several 
districts  described  in  this  paper,  succeed  each  other  in  the  fol* 
lowing  order,  beginning  witn  the  lowest — 

Viz.  11.  Limestone,  lying  under,  or 

1»  Granite.  associated  witb^ 

2.  Mica^slate.  12.  Coal  formation. 

S.  Primitive  limestone*  13.  Red  and  variegated  sandstone, 

4^  Primitive  Trap.  red  and  variegated  marl^ 

5.  Porphyry.  containing  g)rpsum. 

6.  ^enite.  14.  Lyas  (or  lias). 

7*  Ci-rey  wacke.  1 5.  Green  sand  or  mufalioe  stone. 

8.  Transition  limestone.       16.  Chalk,  the  white  limestone  of 
!>.  Trap.  the  north  of  Ireland. 

10.  Old  red  sandstone*  17.  Basaltic  formations. 

18.  Alluvial  depositions. 

The  rock  most  widely  distributed  in  the  primary  country  is 
the  mica-slate,  No.  2,  which  is  in  some  places  succeeded  imme- 
dbtely  by  a  red  sandstone,  No.  10  or  13;  the  former  of  these  num* 
bers  appearing,'  according  to  Dr  Berger,  to  alternate,  in  some 
instances,  with  grey  wacke.  The  limestone,  No.  H ,  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  local  geology  of  Ireland,  as  it  appears  to  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  the  great  calcareous  formation,  which  may 
be  traced  from  Dublin,  through  several  of  the  midland  counties^ 
and  to  be  the  rock  upon  which  the  great  coal  flistricts  of  Kilken- 
ny and  Lough- Allen,  as  well  as  those  of  Dungannon  and  Coal 
Island,  described  in  this  paper,  are  found  to  repose.*    The 


*  A  mistake,  of  considerable  importance,  occurs  at  p.  159,  where 
Dr  Berger  mentions,  that  all  the  coal  in  Ireland  to  the  north  of  a 
line  drawn  through  Lough- Allen,  from  the  east  to  the  western  coast* 
Ss  Slate  xx)al,  but  to  the  south  Cannel  coal — the  latter  being  evident- 
ly intended  to  signify  Kilkenny  coal,  a  substance  perfectly  distinct, 
wjiich  oontains  no  bitumen. 
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coal  strata.  No.  13,  oocar  in  two  detached  positions,  one  in  Ty* 
rone,  to  the  south-west  of  the  Basaltic  district,  the  other  at  Bal- 
Ijcastle  on  the  north-east  coast  Several  beds  of  coal  have  been 
discovered  in  Tyrone ;  but  the  works  are  not  carried  on  with 
spirit.  The  Ballycasde  coUierv,  a)so,  is  badly  managed,  and 
was  fonn^ly  much  more  proaactiye  than  of  late.  The  coal 
there  is  bituminous. 

The  next  five  formations,  from  No.  15  to  17,*  possess  altogether  a 
thickness  of  from  800  to  1000  feet;  the  whole  system  appearing^ 
at  the  nordi-east  and  south-west  extremities,  to  repose  on  the  coal 
formation.    The  sandstone.  No.  IS,  is  in  every  instance  below 
the  Lyas :  it  seems,  however,  to  alternate  with  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding numbers,  and  to  a^ree  in  part  with  the  sandstone  of  the 
English  coal  formation, — m  part  with  some  of  the  beds  of  the 
rock-roarl :  But  the  arrangement  of  the  sandstone  formations  in 
the  north-east  of  Ireland,  is  a  problem  of  consideraUe  difficulty, 
and  the  correct  position  of  Nos.  10.  &  1 3.  is  still  to  be  determined. 
The  numerous  beds  of  coarse  Oolites,  which  in  England  in  ge- 
laeral  occur  below  the  lyas  and  greensand,  are  entirely  wanting 
in  Ireland :  But  this  is  the  case  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lime*Reris  in  Dorsetshire,  which  place  affords  an  exact  coun- 
terpart or  the  Irish  series  here  desoribed.    No.  14,  the  Lyas  (or 
Lias)  formation,  consists  of  beds  of  slate-clay,  alternating  with 
thin  seams  of  a  blue  argillaceous  limestone ;  distinguished  by 
its  containing,  in  abundance,  ammonites,  gryphites,  and  the  re- 
mains of  pentacrinites.    The  thickness  of  the  lyas  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  *has  not  been  ascertained : — ^near  Glenarm  it  exceeds 
100  feet.      No.  15,  the  Green  Sandstone,  or  Mulattoe  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  is  an  arenaceous  stone,  containing  9-iOths  of 
a  calcareous  cement,  which,  after  treatment  by  acids,  leaves  a 
greenish  chloritic  earth:  It  holds  the  same  relative  place  on 
every  side  of  the  Basaltic  area,  and  agrees  precisely  with  the 
bed  which  is  found  alnoost  universally  in  England,  immediately 
below  the  chalk — the  organic  remains  also  being  the  same  in 
both.    The  lyas  and  green  sandstone  are  seldom  wanting  in 
the  series.    No.  1 6.  The  great  compactness  of  the  white  limeslotie 
of  Antrim,  and  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the  Cornu  Ammonis,  were 
supposed  to  distinguish  this  bed  from  the  English  chalk ;  but 
the  lower  chalk-beds  in  the  isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck  corre- 
spond with  it  precisely,  being  equally  hard,  containing  the  same 
fossils,  and  occupying  a  similar  position  over  the  greensand- 
rock.     The  thickness  of  the  chalk,  however,  which  in  England 
often  extends  to  800  feet,  does  not  in  Ireland  exceed  300.    It  is 
traversed  by  flinty  nodules  in  horizontal  strata,  which  cease  In 
the  lowest  oeds.    Immediately  above  the  chalk,  there  occurs  a 
S 
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conftised  assemblage  of  flinty  nodules,  the  remains  perhaps  of 
superior  beds  of  the  chalk  formation,  coloured  red  by  the  ochre* 
ous  bole  in  which  they  lie.  The  position  of  the  chalk,  and  ite 
relation  to  the  adjoining  strata,  are  beautifully  exhibited  at 
Knocklead,  an  insulated  mountain  near  Ballycastle,  where  the 
•chalk  strata,  by  their  intersection  with  the  conical  surface  of  the 
bill,  form  a  sort  of  zone^  completely  encircling  its  middle  re- 
gion ;  and,  after  interruption  by  a  deep  valley,  are  resumed  ex- 
actly in  some  plane  in  the  slope  of  an  opposite  mountain.  The 
(greatest  height  or  upper  limit  of  the  chalk  is  on  Slieve-Gai* 
ion,  about  1466  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chalk  itself,  which  it 
frequently  traversed  by  basaltic  dikes,  oflen  (but,  it  would  seera^ 
not  universally)  undergoes  a  remarkable  nkeration  near  the  sur- 
faces of  contact*  The  change  sometimes  extends  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  wall  of  the  dike,  being  at  that  point  greatest,  and 
thence  gradually  decreasing.  The  extreme  effect  presents  a  dark 
brown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crystals  running  in  flakes  as 
large  as  those  of  coarse  primitive  limestone.  This  altered  chalk, 
is  highly  phosphorescent  when  subjected  to  heat«  The  flintfe 
whicti  it  contains  usually  assume  a  grey  yeliowjsh  eokmr. 

No.  1 8.  Trap. — The  rocks  which  constitute  the  formation  to 
which  this  term  is  here  applied,  arc  basalt,  greenstone,  greystone, 
clink-stone  porphyry,  bole  or  red-ochre,  wacke,  (which  is  very 
rare),  and  woodcoal.  The  greatest  thickness  of  the  mass  is,  in  the 
eastern  chain  of  hills,  944'  feet ;  in  the  western  chain  1 145.  The 
intermediate  rocks  between  the  coal  formation,  No.  12,  and  the 
basalt,  are  wholly  wanting  in  some  places,  as  at  Ballycastle^ 
where  the  latter  rock  is  placed  immediately  over  the  coal  strata. 
But  the  whole  series  above  enumerated,  from  No.  18  to  17,  may  be 
examined  with  great  advantage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bcltast» 
where  all  its  members  occur.  The  prevailing  rock  within  this 
district  is  tabular  basalt,  which  occupies  nine- tenths  of  the  whole 
area.  The  columnar  strata  seem  to  occur  principally  towards 
the  northern  boundary ;  and  besides  the  well  known  cliffs  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  adjoining  coast,  *  of  which  the  prin- 


♦  *  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Causeway, '  Messrs  Conybeare  and 
Buckland  say,  *  with  all  its  remarkable  features, — its  superb  storied 
f  fa(^des,  distinguished  by  a  double  order  of  columns, — ^its  whin 

*  dikes,  and  its  caverns,  has  been  so  fully  and  ably  described  by  Dr 
<  Richardson,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  they  are  al- 

*  ready  familiar  to  every  reader  interested  in  such  subjects.  *  Mr 
Hamilton's  *  Letters  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  *  are  also  referred  to,  in 
terms  of  high  and  just  eulogium*    pp.  212.  207. 
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cipfti  bed  18  54  feet  in  dn^ess,  and  ft  second  44,  similar  strata 
are  mentioned  as  occurring  at  several  other  places  $  one  of  which^ 
named  CraigahuiUart  is  very  remarkable.  At  Fairhcuul  and 
Crossbill,  the  oolamns,  which  Dr  Berger  states  to  consist  of 
greenstone,  highly  crystallized, 

— '  are  destitute  of  the  regular  arltculatiotis  and  neatness  of  form 
tHuch  distinguidi  the  basaltic  pillars  of  the  Causeway ;  they  form  e* 
normous  prismatic  mnsses,  often  quadrilateral ;  and  these  latter  ^- 
pear  to  be  formed  of  a  congeries  of  smaller  prisms,  aggregated  in 
a  manner  which  brings  to  mind  the  clustered  assemblage  of  shafts, 
forming  a  Gothic  column.  The  greatest  length  of  these  columns  is 
not  less  than  250  feet. — Slievemisb,  a  remarkable  mountain,  whidi 
lies  like  a  colossal  landmark  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  is,  from  its 
basis  to  its  summit,  composed  entirely  of  greenstone,  thus  forming  a 
mass  of  900  feet  in  thickness. '    p.  184-5. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  miscellaneous  features  of  the  Ba- 
saltic district,  is  an  area  of  about  four  English  miles  in  extent,  oi|l 
the  north-west  of  Belfast,  over  which  nu.i.erous  small  hills  are 
scattered ;  one  of  them,  called  Sandybrae^  being  737  feet  in  height 
above  the  sea.  These  hills  are  all  comparatively  low  hummocks, 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  basaltic  ridges  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  are  composed  principally  of  clay  porphvry,  with 
black  pitch-stone  and  pearl-stone  porphyries,  in  smaller  quan« 
tity :— but  their  geological  relations  are  not  yet  ascertained. 

The  Whifi'-dikes  of  this  district,  we  shall  find,  are  the  subject 
of  a  separate  paper  in  this  volume,  by  Dr.  Berger :  But  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary,  that  of  Carrick  Mawr,  is  described  by 
Messrs  Conybeare  and  Buckiand.  The  moss  of  this  project- 
ing rock  consists  of  a  central  line  formed  by  the  dike  itself,  with 
adhering  portions  of  slaty-clay  (of  the  coal  strata),  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  state  of  flinty -slate,  evidently  by  the  con- 
tiguity of  tne  basalt.  The  adjacent  sandstone  is  also  indurated* 
But  the  most  remarkable  change  is  visible  in  the  coal  itself^. 
which  is  cut  by  the  dike  at  the  distance  of  500  yards  inland  fron^ 
the  cliff,  and  is  altered  by  it  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  of  contact  i  ^  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  cinder,  which 
*  can  be  employed  only  for  burning  Ume. ' 

Kenbaan,  a  remarkable  promontory  on  the  Basaltic  coast, 
has  obviously  been  the  scene  of  great  convulsion  and  derange- 
ment* We  have  not  room  for  the  detail ;  but  the  main  facts 
are,  that  the  beds  of  chalk  are  very  much  contorted ;  that  de- 
tached masses  of  debris,  composed  of  chalk,  fr^pnents  of  flint 
and  basalt,  are  found  high  up  on  the  Basaltic  clifi;  and  that  the 
course  of  an  enormous  whin-dike  can.  be  traced  through  the 
promontoryt  as  well  as  in  the  opposite  shpre  of  Rathlin  Island, 
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wbere  three  dikes,  of  verj  peeuliar  chancier,  are  TisiUe  within 
ihe  space  of  90  feet  % 

A  remarkable  rock  at  Portmsh  bad  been  considered  as  a  va- 
riety of  basalt;  exhibiting  the  conclusive  fact  of  an  impression 
ef  Coma  Ammonis  existing  in  that  substance.  The  rock  in 
qiicstTOD)  hox^evcr,  is  flinty- slate,  exactly  similar  to  the  indurat- 
ed clay  at  Carrick  Mawr  ^  and  the  impressions  are  precisely 
the  same  with  those  in  the  slate-clay  unoer  the  chalk  near  Bal- 
intoy.  Messrs  Conybeare  and  Buckland  were  therefore  con« 
vinced,  that  the  supposed  basalt  was  no  other  than  the  sJate» 
ciay  of  the  Lyas  formation,  in  an  indurated  state ;  the  change 
having  been  produced,  as  Mr  Play  fair  Lad  conjectured,  by  the 
adjoining  mass  of  whin. 

The  next  paper,  On  ihe  Dikes  of  the  North  of  Ireland^  by 


J  In  this  place  Mr  Conybeare,  *  desiring,  *  as  he  states,  *  to  keep 

*  tlie  description  of  facts  distinct  from  conclusions  merely  specula- 

*  tive,  *  lias  subjoined,  in  a  very  well  written  and  temperate  note, 
(the  whole  of  which  deser\xs  attention),  the  views  which  he  has  been 
led  to  form  on  the  origin  of  basalt,  and  of  the  other  rocks  usually 
associated  under  the  general  name  of  floetz  trap, — and  *  the  convic- 

*  tion  which  this  spot  first  impressed  upon  bis  mind,  *  respecting 
the  igneous  origin  of  such  formations.  We  shall  imitate  this  cau- 
tion, and  give  his  remarks  in  a  distinct  form  from  the  text.  He  first 
states  the  general  evidence,  both  neg^ative  and  positive,  by  which  he 
conceives  the  trap  rocks  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  undoubted 
igneous  origin ;  and,  after  forcibly  recapitulating  die  extraordinary 
appearances  at  Kenbaan,  continues  thus.-»*  It  seems  impossible  to 

conceive  appearances  more  utterly  irreconcileable  witli  the  hj-po- 
thesis,  that  the  basalt  was  deposited  regularly  above  the  chalk, 
from  a  state  of  aqueous  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  were  we  to 
imagine  a  priori  the  phenomena  which  would  probably  result  from 
the  eruption  of  a  current  of  ignited  lava  from  beneath  the  chalk, 
and  its  subsequent  diffusion  over  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  chalk, 
while  tlie  whole  was  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  and  under  a  con- 
siderable pressure,  they  would  exactly  accord  with  those  which 
we  may  actually  observe  at  Kenbaan. — To  the  same  purpose,  the 
changes  effected  by  whin-dikes  of  this  district  on  the  rocks  they 
traverse,  might  be  cited Hence,  if  it  be  allowable  to  specu- 
late on  subjects  so  remote  from  actual  observation,  I  would  infer, 
that  the  hjrpothesis  which  ascribes  the  formation  of  die  floctsi  trap- 
rocks  to  submarine  volcanoes,  which  were  active  at  a  very  remote 
period,  before  the  seas  and  continents  had  assumed  their  present 
relative  level,  is  both  in  itself  more  consistent,  and,  in  its  explica- 
tion to  the  actual  phenomeiaay  more  satisfiictory^  than  apy  Qtber.^ ' 
208. 
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Dr  Berger,  is  properly  a  sapplement  (o  the  last  These  dtke^ 
(or  veim,  for  such  id  f^ct  tbe^  are)  have  hitherto  been  observe 
eel,  according  to  Dr  Berger's  mformatioD)  in  tlie  northern  parts 
of  Ireland  onlv  {  where  they  occur »  or  are  visible^  principally 
upon  the  sea«-sDore:  Those  of  Donegal,  however^  are  15  mile? 
from  the  coast.  They  are  found  at  various  heights  abore  the 
s^a ;  the  highest  itt  an  elevation  of  2220  feet*  'Xliey  are  com« 
monly  in  groups,  several  being  found  within  a  short  distance, 
of  each  other }.  and  th^r  direction  in  goncral  is  about  N.  W. 
and  S.  E.  Of  3  tf  a  list  of  which  is  ^ivep,  94  bear  betweent' 
2(y  and  60*"  west  of  nor^i.  They  cut  the  planes  of  the  stra- 
ta at  very  considerable  wglea*  and  intersect  the  veins  and  lon- 
gitudinal valleys  of  the  cpuntr^i  ^hich  last,  Dr  Oerger  states^ 
arc  generUly  parallel  tp  the  v^ins.  They  vary  in  width  from  a 
few  inches  to  several  hundred  (eet»  buit  the  latter  dimedsiona 
are  very  rare ;  a^d  the  width  seems  to  be  uniformly  less  in  the 
primitive,  than  ia  the  secoQdary  rocks.  Of  62  dikes,  38  in  pri« 
mitive  rocks  were,  on  an  average,  9  feet  wide$  the  remaining  24*, 
in  the  secondary,  34  fce^  From  the  decay  of  the  adioining  sub- 
stances, they  are  frequently  left  standing  like  walls,  detachi&d . 
from  the  adjpining  rocks :  one  near  the  Giant's  Causeway  thus 
jutting  put  %1%  feet  ipto  tli^aea*  Their  depth  is  quite  unknown  ^ 
and  in  no  instance  is  there  any  appearance  of  eonvergence  in 
the  sides  as  they  descend,  nor  do  they  swell  into  lar^r  masses, 
or  send  oiT  small  braocbesi  after  the  manner  of  ofdmary  veios« 
There  is  npt  much  variety  in  their  composition;  trap  (basalt  l\ 

Seenstone,  lydian  stone  and  flinty  slai^,  in  the  proportion  oi 
e  order  here  enuoierated,  being  the  substances  of  which  they 
consist.  They  traverse  rock^  oT  every  class,  from  mica^lato 
(we  believe  from  granite)  to  the  chalk ;  and  Dr  Berger  states^ 
that  they  cut  thro\igh  even  the  basalt,  at  the  Giant'^  Causeway, 
and  in  some  other  places.  The  principal  efliects  of  induratioa 
&C.  which  they  produce  oat  the  adjoining  substances,  have  b^en 
already  mentioned^  In  their  iuternal  strqcture  the  dikes  arei 
not  laminated  like  metallic  veins,  but  *  formed  either  of  a  oiub- 
ber  of  diminutive  pillars  aggreg^ited  together,  or  of  rhomboidal . 

Eieces  piled  one  upon  aQotner,  like  blocks  of  masonrv,  the 
mg  a^ces  of  these  6ffures  in  either  case^  lyiog  transversely  and ! 
perpendicularly  tp  the  walls  of  Uie  dike* '    The  substance  of^ 
be  aike  is  not  continuous  with  the  walls,  noi*  does  it  partake  oC 
the  same,  compoaitioa ;  ^ut  Ume  is  sometimes  found  in  consider- 
able quantitv  in  those  that  traverse  calcareous  rocks* 

The  paraLeiism  and  uniformity  of  struaure  in  the  veins  abovia 
described,  seem  to  show  tlmt  they  arc  all  of  contemporaneous , 
formation :     Bi^t  Dr  Berger  considers  the  forphyry  dikes  of 
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Donegsal  ag  belonging  to  a  distinct  class  from  those  composed  of 
basalt.  The  former  are  parallel  to  the  metallic  veinsi  and  are 
probably  intersected  by  tne  basaltic  dikes. 

To  this  paper  is  subjoined  an  acoooAt  of  the  veins  or  dikea 
of  lava^  in  the  clifTs  of  Monte  Soroma,  near  Vesuvius,  from  the 
papers  of  the  late  Reverend  George  Graydon,  an  observer  with 
whose  fidelity  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of*  being  acquainted. 
Somma,  it  is  well  known,  \%  to  ail  i^pearance  the  remnant  of  an 
antient  volcano,  the  top  of  which  forroerlv  stood  high  above  the 
present  cone  of  Vesuvius,  but  sank  into  the  bowels  of  the  moun* 
tain  at  some  remote  period  of  antiquity,  leaving  an  abrupt  cliff, 
of  great  height,  which  now  surrounds  the  base  of  the  existing 
cone.  The  face  of  this  precipice,  at  right  angles  to  the  exter- 
na) slope  of  Somma,  is  composed  of  about  30  successive  beds  of 
lava,  interstratified  with  scoria^  and  is  intersected  from  top  to 
bottom  by  dikes,  perpendicular  and  inclined  in  all  directionst 
which  have  evidently  been  cracks  in  the  cruet  of  the  mountain, 
into  which  the  subseauent  lavas  have  been  forcibly  injected. 
The  dnak)gy  between  tliese  veins  of  lava,  and  the  dikes  on  the 
coast  of  Antrim  is  exceedingly  striking  %  and  this  resemblance 
is  ascribed  by  Mr  Graydon,  to  the  operation  at  both  places  of 
vokuinic  a^^ertcy.  The  observations  ot  M.  Brreslak  accord  with 
those  of  Mr  (jraydon ;  and  our  readers  will  not  fail  ta  perceive 
the  coincidence  betwe^i  the  descriptions  we  have  just  given,  and 
those  which  Sir  James  Hall  has  detailed  in  his  well  known  pa-» 
pers  on  whinstone  and  lava,  and  on  the  eflects  of  heat  modined 
oy  compression.  This  concurrence  of  three  several  observers, 
is  qoite  sufficient  to  establish  the  perfect  similarity  in  the  ap- 
pearances, if  not  the  identity  as  to  their  cause,  of  the  lava  dikes 
of  Somma,  and  the  toAf  ji  dikes  of  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Some  Observations  on  a  Bed  of  Trcep  occurring  in  the  Colliery 
of  Birch^Hillf  near  WahaU  tH  Staffordshire^  by  Arthur  Aikin, 
Ssq,,  Sec  Geol.  Soc — This  paper  is  drawn  up  with  great  judg- 
ment and  precision ;  and  describes  some  very  interesting  facts, 
which*  lead  to  inferences  of  the  same  tendencf  with  those  we 
bave  just  given  an  account  of.  The  coal- field  of  Birch-hill, 
whieb  is  a  part  of  the  great  coal  district  of  Stafibrdsbire,  is 
bounded  en  the  south  by  a  low  ridge,  consisting  of  greenstone, 
named  the  OreenHrock^fatdt.  In  sinking  a  pit,  about  100  yards 
t«  the  nbrth  of  this  green-rock,  there  was  found,  at  190  feet 
from  the  surface,  a  bed  of  greenslone,  IS  feet  in  thickness^, 
which  was  cut  entirely  through.  The  coal^  and  all  the  bedsy 
biive,  in  general,  an  uniform  rise  of  about  6^  to  the  south ;  but, 
ms  they  approach  the  Oreen^roek^  they  are  all  thrown  up,  at  an 
angle  so  rapidly  increasing,  as,  in  ate  space  of  100  yards,  to" 
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ftmatmt  to  ^5\  None  of  tbe  beds  are  known  to  vary  in  thick* 
nessy  except  the  Trap,  which,  in  the  pits  nearest  to  the  Green* 
rodtf  is  24*  feet  thick,  but  decreases  to  12  feet,  at  the  pit  above 
mentioned ;  and  is  wholly  wanting  at  a  third  pit,,  still  furth^ 
to  the  north.  The  substances  that  occur  in  the  immediate 
neighbonrhood  of  this  trap,  are  sandstone,  slaty  clay,  and  com- 
mon bituminous  coal,  which,  in  all  other  parts  of  this  colliery^ 
exhibit  the  usual  characters ;  but,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  green-* 
sCone  bed,  the  two  rocks  first  mentioned  are  indurated  i  and 
the  coal, 

— *  where  covered  by  the  greenstone,  has  a  shining,  somewhat 
iridescent  lustre;  it  is  entirely  desdtute  of  bitumen,  and,  when 
put  in  the  fire,  bums  rapidly  Hke  a  common  cinder,  differing  ma- 
terially, in  this  respect,  from  the  culm  of  South  Wales,  or  the  blind 
ooal  of  Kilkenny. ' 

^  Hence, '  says  Mr  Aikin,  at  the  close  of  his  description,  ^  it 
appears  that  the  Birch-hill  ^colliery  presents  the  following  impor- 
tant facts.  Firsts  the  existence  of  a  bed  of  greenstone  inter- 
posed between  the  usual  strata  of  the  coal  formation,  but  not 
coextensive  with  them ;  and,  secondly ,  that  the  coal  and  bitumi- 
nous shale,  where  they  are  covered  by  the  greenstone,  hut  protected 
Jrom  actual  contact  vdth  it  by  an  indurated  sandstone^  a  yard  in  thick" 
nessy  differ  materially  in  many  respects,  but  chiefly  in  being  deprived 
of  bitimien,  from  those  parts  of  the  same  beds  where  they  are  not 
covered  by  the  greenstone.  The  works  have  not,  indeed,  been  suf- 
ficiently opened,  to  demonstrate  that  the  changes  just  mentioned  are 
strictly  coextensive  with  the  greenstone  ;  yet  I  think  we  may  infer, 
by  fiur  analogy,  that  such  is  the  case ;  and  that  the  greenstone  is 
necessarily  concerned  in  bringing  about  these  dianges. '    p.  257* 

Mr  Aikin  was  at  first  disposed  to  think,  that  the  greenstone 
above  described,  was,  in  reality,  part  of  a  bed  conformable 
with  the  coal  strata ;  but  the  facts  which  he  has  stated,  soon  led 
him  to  a  contrary  opinion ; — and,  *  upon  the  whole, '  he  con* 
cludes>  '  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  green-rock-fault  as  a  fissure 
in  the  coal-field,  filled  up  by  greenstone ;  and  the  supposed  green- 
stone bed  as  a  wedge-shaped  (lateral)  prolongation  of  the  same«. 
With  regard  to  the  mode  in  whtdi  this  and  similar  fissures  have  been 
filled,  whether  by  deposition  of  the  constituents  of  greenstone  from 
solution  or  suspension  in  a  superincumbent  aqueous  fiuid,  or  by  the 
bursting  from  below  upwards  of  earthy  matter,  either  n^elted  or  in 
the  state  of  boiling  hot  mu4>  like  the  mud  volcanoes  of  Mexico,  and 
of  the  Island  of  Tamar  in  the  sea  of  Asof,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
decide. ' 

The  place  which  is  the  subject  of  this  very  interesting  com^ 
mmiicatioD,  is  one  of  those  that  we  think  would  justi^^,  what  in 
a  fbroier  article  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  Geological 
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Society,  the  applicatioii  of  Experiment.  Very  Nuie  doubt  in* 
deed  can  remain  as  to  the  validity  of  the  condusioiit  which 
Mr  Aikin,  and  even,  as  he  states,  *  the  roiuers  themselves, '  have 
deduced  from  the  appearances  which  he  so  well  describes.  But 
it  would  remove  all  possibility  of  cavil,  as  to  these  important 
inferences,  if  the  bed  of  greenstone  were  traced  into  actual  con* 
tinuity  with  the  green  rock^  and  the  relations  of  the  latter  ex^t 
plored  to  some  distance  from  the  coai  strata. 

In  addition  to  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  immediate 
object  of  inquiry  by  the  facts  here  stated,  this  paper  tends  to 
illustrate  the  prd^able  relations  ot*  those  detached  bills  of  basalt, 
greenstone,  syenite,  and  other  similar  rocks,  which  arc  found 
in  the  interior  of  Ekigland ;  inchidinf]^  the  wrdcia  of  Shropahirey 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  former  valuabte  communication  of  Mr 
Aikin,  (Geol.  Trans.  I.  p.  191.)  The  hills  near  Dudley  and 
Bilston,  from  one  of  which  the  basak  well  known  tmdttr  the 
denomination  of  JKotr/ry  rag  is  obtained,  as  well  as  those  of 
Mountsoviell  in  Leicestershire,  hnve4>een  supposed  to  form  what 
Werner  would  have  denominated  *  overlying  masses  *  above  the 
Adjoining  strata ;  %  but  it  may  deserve  inquiry,  whether  they  do 
not,  like  the  green  rock  of  Birch-hill  colliery,  break  throngh  the 
adjoining  strata  from  below,  and  retainf  a  connexion  with  infe* 
rior  masses  of  the  same  composition  with  themselves : — and  per- 
haps, whether  even  the  apparently  conformable  beds  of  green- 
stone that  occur  in  the  coal  districts  of  Scotland,  and  some  Or 
flier  countries  may  not,  in  certain  cases,  be  reaU^  brancliest 
like  that  of  the  Birch-hill  ooUiery,  from  more  constderable  iu> 
cumulations  in  their  vicinity.  The  double  occurrence  of  the 
same  substance,  in  forms  so  dissimilar  as  that  of  a  r^rular  stra* 
turn  in  the  coal  formation,  and  of  the  dikes  or  overlying  masses 
of  the  floetz  trap,  would  form,  under  any  theoretic  view  of  the 
subject,  a  difficulty  wliich  it  wouki  not  be  easy  to  explain  ;  and« 
before  the  explanation  be  attempted,  tlie  nature  of  the  &cts 
ahonkl  be  tliorooghly  ascertained. 

A  Geological  DescripUon  iff  Glen  Tilt^  by  John  M^CuUocb, 
M.  D.  President  of  the  Geok)gical  Society,  &c  &c— The  Tilt 
is  a  branch  of  the  river  Tay,  which  rises  in  the  north-caat  of 
Perthshire,  and  holds  a  conne  marly  rectiBnear  ibr  about  IS 
miles  to  the  south-west  The  appearances  displayed  along  its 
banks,  are  well  known  to  have  afibrded  one  of  the  original  argn-* 
ments  by  which  Dr  Hutton  supported  bb  theory  of  the  unstrati* 
fied  rodks :  and  the  Glen  in  which  they  occur  has  thence  acf}uir^ 
ed,  Dr  M'CoUocb  justly  obeervtSf  a  sort  of  classical  celebrity^ 
independent  of  the  interest  vrhkh  is  excited  by  the  intricate  dKs* 

:s  Anaab  of  Philosophy,  VoL  VIII.  p.  172, 
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position  of  its  rocks.  We  may  add,  that  these  appearances  be- 
long to  a  class  of  pbenomena  which  seeons  to  have  escaped  the 
alteotion  of  the  continental  geologists,  and  to  have  been  brought 
into  notice  by  the  sagacity  of  Dr  Hutton,  and  by  the  doquent 
illustrator  of  his  theory.  The  general  statement  of  these  ap- 
pearances is  well  giren  in  a  summary^  tinder  the  ibrm  of  detach- 
ed propositions,  with  which  Dr  M'Culioch  concludes  the  detail 
of  his  descriptions. 

*  The  course  of  the  Tik  may  therefore  be  considered  as  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  outer  edge  of  the  granite  mass  of  the  Grampians, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  primary  rocks  which  follow,  and  are  super- 
imposed on  it.  These  rocks  consist  of  an  alternation  of  limestone, 
schi&t,  and  quartz  rocks*  "^he  bed  of  the  river  is  cut  upon  the  line 
i>f  contact  of  these  two  separate  classes  of  rock,  lying  upon  the  sup- 
£Eice  of  the  granite,  and  against  the  elevated  edg^  of  the  stratified 
rocks.  Its  action  has  in  various  instances  exposed  the  junction  of 
die  granite  with  the  stratified  rocks ;  and  these  exposed  parts  are  the 
confused  mixtures  in  the  bed  of  the  river  which  have  already  been 
described.  Although  the  river  Ibllows  the  line  of  junction  in  a  ge  • 
ueral  view,  it  does  not  follow  it  so  accumtely  as  always  to  keep  the 
granite  on  its  right  bank,  and  the  stratified  recks  on  the  left.  For 
this  reason,  the  stratified  rocks  are  sometimes  seen  crossing  to  tl^^ 
right  bank,  and  even  ascending  high  up  on  the  right  side  of  die  hill  s 
The  granite  ako  crosses  to  the  left  in  a  fesv  cases ;  but  as  it  rises  unr 
der  the  stratified  rocks,  it  is  sot  found  in  Ae  bill.  The  sections 
which  are  given,  illustrate  this  Tariation,  and  explain  its  cause.  The 
apparent  alternation  of  the  granite  with  the  stratified  rocks,  is  alsp 
explained  by  attending  to  this  arrangement.  13)e  grma^  masses, 
winch  extend  beyond  the  general  surface  of  the  graoi^e^  land  are 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  do  not  run  to  any  extent  through 
the  mass  of  the  strata.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Uiey  are  not 
veins,  but  simply  irregularities  of  the  granite^  The  junctions  of 
granite  in  the  Tilt  are  not  therefore  the  transk  ^f  independent 
^granite  veins  like  those  of  Portsoy  or  fiona,  but  the  interrupt^ 
ed  portions  lof  a  continued  line  of  jimetien  between  a  great  sur»- 
face  of  stratified  rocks,  and  an  equally  .extensijre  but  irregular  sur- 
face  of  granite.  Wherever  this  junction  Is  found,  a  complicated  subr 
.stance  is  seen,  and  small  veins  of  granite  are  observed  penetrating 
the  stratified  rocks.  In  ^ese  places  of  junction,  the  gramte  becomea 
so  intimately  mixed  with  the  limestone  as  to  alter  its  character ;  and 
wherever  tlie  gcanite  is  in  contact  both  with  schist  and  limestone,  a 
^milar  mixture  and  transition  between  these  two  substances  takes 
place.  In  all  other  cases,  the  schistose  and  calcareous  rocks  pre- 
serve both  their  regular  disposition,  and  their  ordinary  ch^cal  Cha^ 
Jacters. '    p.SI4,  315. 

It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits  to  detail  the  facts  which  sup- 
jport  the  Btaten^nts  here  delivered;  but  Dr  MaccuUoch'«  method 
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of  unfolding  them  is  very  judicious.  He  first  descends  the 
glen  along  the  stream,  and  describes  the  perplexing  intermix- 
tures of  the  several  rocks,  which  he  illustrates  by  very  striking 
coloured  sketches.  He  then  goes  over  the  heights  on  the  north- 
west side  I  establishes  the  continuity  of  the  granitic  mass,  and  its 
connexion  with  that  of  the  Grampians ;  and  finally  surveys  the 
stratified  slope  on  the  south-east  of  the  stream. 

The  order  of  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  places  thus  de- 
scribed, is  the  following. — 1.  Granite^  a  term  here  applied  to  a 
compound  of  felspar,  quartz,  mica  tmd  hornblende^  which  is  e- 
▼id^ntly  the  syenite  of  mineralogists  in  general :  But  Dr  Mac- 
cuUoch  having  found  this  rock  to  be  conterminous  with,  and 
to  pass  insensibly  into  granite  of  the  usual,  character,  is  of  opi* 
nion,  after  a  full  discussion,  that  the  geological  separation  of 
syenite  from  granite,  is  inconvenient,  and  without  support  in 
nature ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  hornblende  being  alto- 
gether accidental. — 2,  Granular  limestone, — S.Qjmrtz  rock^  some- 
times immediately  incumbent  on  the  granite. — \.  Mica^aUUe.^^ 
The  whole  of  Bengloe,  on  the  south-east  of  the  Tilt,  is  one  mass 
of  quartz  rock,  placed  above  and  alternating  with  limestone; 
and  thi«  is  suceeede^  by  mica-slate  graduating  into  clay-slate» 
and  interstratified  *  with  hornblende-slate.  The  beds  of  lime- 
stone near  Gow's  Bridge  afford  a  white  granular  marble  resem- 
bling the  Pentelic,  and,  like  it,  rendered  less  valuable  to  the 
sculptor  by  the  intermixture  of  mica,  but  still  applicable  to  va- 
rious useful  purposes.  Some  other  varieties  of  marble  are  also 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  granite(or  syenite)on  thenorth 
of  the  glen,  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  property  of 
afiecting  the  magnetic  needle-*-a  subject  upon  which  Dr  Mac- 
culloch's  memoirs  in  the  volume  contain  some  very  important 
ot^ervations,  to  which  we  hope  to  recur  in  a  future  examina- 
tion of  bis  papers  on  the  Island  of  Sky.  But  the  remarkable 
novelty  of  the  place, 

— *  in  whidi,  '  says  Dr  M acculloch,  '  the  junction  of  the  granite 
with  the  superincumbent  rocks  differs  from  all  similar  junctions  for- 
merly described,  is*that  of  the  interference  ot  granite  and  limestone;  * 
and  the  eflects  of  this  interference  are  very  remarkable. — <  Where  the 
marble  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  granite,  it  differs  little  or 
nothing  in  hardness  or  composition  from  ordinary  specimens  of  the 
^ubstance.     But  wherever  it  approaches,  or  comes  into  contact  with 


f  This  term  is  justly  preferred  by  Dr  Macculloch,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  beds  like  those  described  in  the  text,  to  iubordinate-^^L  word 
that  implies  an  inferiority  or  dependence,  which  are  by  no  means 
universe. 
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the  granite,  it  becomes  highly  indurated,  efiervesces  slowly  with  acids, 
and  gives,  on  analysis,  a  larger  portion  of  siliceous  matter.  In  other 
respects,  there  is  no  obvious  change  at  the  places  of  contact ;  and 
the  union  between  the  granite  and  limestone  is  so  slight,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water  separates  them. '    p.  275. 

We  recommend  to  our  readers,  in  further  illustration  of  the 
fiKts  described  in  this  paper,  the  perusal  of  a  Memoir  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh (vol.  VII.  p.  SOS),  drawn  up  by  Lord  Webb  Seymour, 
from  the  joint  observasions  of  bis  Lordship  and  Mr  Plavfair. 
The  authors  of  that  communication  differ  from  Dc  Maccuilocb, 
in  denomiiuUiDg  Syenite  the  compound  which  he  calls  Granite ; 
and  they  appear  to  consider  bis  quartz-rock  as  gneiss^  a  rock 
wbich  be  states  not  to  exist  at  this  place.  But  these  diiferen- 
ces  of  nomenclature  are  altogether  unimportant  as  to  the  maia 
object  of  the  inquiry,  which  relates  merely  to  the  irregular  in- 
temrence  of  a  subjacent  mass  with  the  strata  that  rest  upon  iL 
Having  stated  the  facts  in  the  language  of  Dr  Maccullocb, 
whose  paper  is  confined  to  descriptioo,  we  shall  add  the  theo- 
retic deductions  of  horA  Webb  Seymour,  which  are  supported 
in  detail  by  arguments  of  great  force  and  ingenuity. 

*  The  whole  hypothesis  may  be  briefly  explained  thus : — That  the 
sienite,  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  was  impelled  from  below  by  a 
violent  force,  against  the  strata ;  that  it  bent  them,  broke  them,  dis- 
persed them,  and  filled  up  the  intervals  which  it  now  occupies ;  that 
the  fragments  of  the  strata  were  in  some  degree  softened  by  the 
heated  sienite,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  mutual  action ;  that,  while  the 
whole  intermixed  mass  was  still  soft,  some  further  dislocation  took 
place  in  it ;  and  that  all  this  ocpurred  under  a  great  confining  press- 
ure of  incumbent  matten* 

This  hypothesis  coincides,  i&  the  main,  with  that  by  which 
Pr  H^itton  himself  explains  the  structure  of  Glen  Tilt,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1790, 
(Edinb.  Trans.  VoL  III.) ;  but  differs  widely  from  the  specula- 
tive views,  concerning  the  same  phenomena,  which  have  been 
more  recently  given  by  Mr  Jameson  and  Dr  M'Knight,  (Mem. 
Wernerian  ^>oc.  I.  p.  S62,  &c.)  This  variance  of  opinion,  be- 
tween authorities  of^  so  much  weight,  gives  additional  value  to 
the  luminous  descriptions  of  the  memoir  we  have  just  examined. 

The  geological  publications  of  Dr  M'CuIloch  have  now  be- 
come so  voluminous,  as  to  justify  criticism  upon  their  manner 
as  well  as  their  substance ;  and,  in  this  view,  we  have  two  ob- 
servations to  make  upon  them.  The  author  is  too  fond,  we 
think,  of  animadverting  upon  the  clumsiness  and  insufficiency 
of  systematic  geology ;  and  he  alludes  occasionally  to  the  do^« 
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trines  of  WerneTi  in  a  tone  too  much  like  that  of  sarcasm. 
Whatever  be  the  errors  of  Werner,  or  of  his  more  eealous  dis- 
eipics,  the  school  of  Freyberg  has  produced,  unquestionably, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  of  the  present  day ;  and 
the  opinions  which  proteed  from  it  should  always  be  discussed 
with  respei:t«  A  second  fault  of  this  accomplished  geologist,  is, 
the  extreme  difTuseness  of  his  papers,  with  a  certain  want  of 
unity,  in  part  arising  from  the  introduction  of  two  many  colla- 
teral statements.  The  best  style  for  publications,  issued  under 
the  sanction  of  a  learned  Society,  is  surely  that  which  gives, 
with  cleamest,  the  greatest  quantity  of  information  in  the  small- 
est compass.  We  hare  heard  it  remarked  of  the  late  Mr  Ten- 
nant's  papers, — that  it  was  very  difficult  to  abridge  them  :  and 
icould  mention,  among  the  proouctions  of  our  remaining  con-r 
temporaries,  some  aomirable  examples  of  the  union  of  perspi« 
cuity  with  condensation.  We  expect,  and  have  received  sa 
much  from  Dr  M^Culloch,  combining,  as  he  does,  the  qualjfi<» 
eations  of  a  chemist,  a  draughtsman,  and  a  geological  observer 
of  singular  enterprise  and  activity,  that  he  will  forgive  our 
pressing  upon  his  attention  a  defect,  which  a  little  additional  la- 
1>our  Will  very  easily  remove^ 

Sketch  of  the  Geoljnf  of  the  South'^  Western  Part  of  Somerset 
thifT;  By  Leonard  Horner,  Eisq.  P.  R^  S.— An  extensive  tracts 
btt  the  confines  of  Devonsjbire,  arid  the  west  of  Somersetshire, 
is  divided  into  several  ranges  of  hilh,  running  nearly  east  and 
west,  with  lateral  valleys,  at  right  angles  to  their  direction  ;  to 
which  the  Quantock  hills,  a  group  of  great  beauty,  is  geologi- 
cally related,  though  somewhat  detached  in  position  towards  Ae 
east.  The  surface  of  this  district  is  smooth,  undulating,  and 
rounded ;  but  tlie  difb  on  the  sea-shore  exhibit  very  well  its 
geological  structiire*  The  highest  point  is  Punkery  Beacon^ 
1668  feet  above  the  sea  s  Will's  Neck,  the  highest  of  the  Quan- 
tock hills,  is  IfiTO  feet  in  height.  Th^  whole  tract  is  composed 
lipparently  of  one  formation,  to  which  Mr  Horner  gives  the 

Sneral  name  of  Grayr  Wacke  i  but  he  mentions,  as  precluding 
e  connexion  of  any  theoretic  inferences  with  that  term,  thaft 
the  compovind  to  which  he  has  applied  it,  is  found  to  alternate 
with  I^s  of  quartzrrock,  of  day-sslate,  and  of  limestone  full  of 
organic  remains ; — the  clayTslate,  in  fact,  cannot  be  distinguish-* 
ed  from  that  of  a  primitive  country.  The  curvatures  of  the 
slaty  strata,  on  the  shore  near  Minehead,  are  veiy  remarkable^ 
resembling  those  dcFcribed  and  represented  by  Mr  Conybeare^ 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Geological  Transactions.  The  coix* 
^rted  beds,  in  general,  are  broken  at  the  angles  $  but  the  straU^ 
ffemi  upon  the  whole,  to  have  a  line  of  bearing  about  east  afu| 
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west ;  and  the  dip,  mofe  generally«  is  towards  the  k)ath.  A 
mass  of  granite  was  observed  in  one  place  only, — at  the  south* 
east  bf  the  district ;  but  Mi^  Hoi'ner  su^iposes  it  to  be  a  portion 
of  a  vein  in  the  ^laty  rocks.  The  limestone  of  the  beds  abovd 
mentioned  frequently  occurs  in  massos,  like  those  of  ironstone^ 
embedded  in  tne  slate ;  but  there  is  a  regular  bed  at  Allercot, 
so  feet  in  thickness.  In  some  places,  the  limestone  is  excavat- 
ed into  miniature  caverns^  and  it  contains  nests  of  copper  ores, 
which  have  been  found  at  Doddihgton  in  such  abundance  as  to 
be  worked  for  some  time  by  mining. 

The  Grey«wacke  district  is  surrounded  by  conglomerate  and 
ted  sandstone,  which  occur  in  all  the  vallejrs,  and  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  great  one  on  the  western  side  of  the  Quantock 
hills ;  but  the  relative  position  of  these  compounds  does  not  ap« 
pear  to  be  uniform.  The  greatest  height  at  which  they  were 
found  by  Mr  Horner,  was  near  the  summit  of  the  Qilatitock 
group. — Besides  these  rocks,  a  red  argillaceous  sandstone,  con* 
taining  calcareous  matter,  but  characterized  principally  by  spots 
and  strips  of  a  greenish  colour,  belongs  to  this  series.  It  is  the 
same  rock  that,  under  the  names  of  Bed  gronndf  Med  marl^  8cc. 
Covers  a  great  portion  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  and 
which  contains  the  gypsum  of  Derbyshire  and  Stafibrdshire,  the 
salt  mines  of  Cheshire,  and  the  brine  springs  bf  Worcestershire. 
— Mr  Homer  states,  that  few  of  the  En^ish  strata  present  A 
greater  variety  of  aggregation,  or  have  gi^en  rise  to  so  many 
contradictory  opinions :  and  he  considers  the  determination  of 
its  reUtive  place,  as  a  point  of  ^rcat  interest,  not  only  to  Geolo« 
gists,  but,  in  an  economicikl  view,  from  its  intimate  conneicion 
with  the  coal  formations.  In  the  district  under  examination, 
this  red  marl  appears  to  be  connected,  by  insensible  gradation^ 
with  the  conglomerate  and  sandstone  above  mentioned,  and  here 
always  occurs  above  the  former ;  but  thb  does  not  appear'  to  be 
the  case  in  Any  other  part  of  England  where  it  is  found.  It  is 
most  pk'ominent  in  the  district  now  under  consideration,  on  the 
fehore  near  Watchet,  where  there  is  great  confusion  in  the  stra^ 
tification ;  and  near  the  same  pla^e,  it  is  found  to  contain  gyp« 
sum  in  great  abundance,  in  veins  and  detached  masses, — but  na 
rock-salt  hi^  been  found  there^ 

The  rocky  shore  between  Minehead  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Parret,  is  composed  of  the  tyas  limextone  and  the  red  mdrl; 
but  the  disturbances  of  the  strata  render  it  difficult  to  ascertaiu 
their  relative  position :  Mr  Horner  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
they  do  not  alternate.  The  lyas  limestone  occurs  here  in  very 
^regular  strata,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot,  and  often  not  more  thai| 
(bpr  inches  in  thicknesS|  which  are  separated  by  beds  of  slater 
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dsy.  It  varies  mocbt  however,  in  its  qualities:  one  variety^  of 
a  light  blue  colour,  which  is  called  by  the  quarriers  blue  Ufas  and 
buuding  lime^  yielding  a  lime  remarkable  for  setting  under  wa- 
ter ;  the  other  principal  variety,  Uack  Ijfos  or  ground  timet  gives 
a  fetid  smell  on  being  struck  or  burnt,  and  abounds  in  organic 
remains;  among  which  Mr  Homer  found  those  of  an  ammo- 
nite, of  a  pecten  or  lima,  a  pentacrinite^  terebratulites,  a  large 
shell  of  the  geuus  Nautilus,  and  *  slight  remains  and  traces  of 
^  of  some  unknown  pinnated  vegetable  converted  into  coaL  * 
The  fossil)  of  the  slate-clay  beds  appear  to  be  the  same ;  but  the 
ammonites,  which  in  the  limestone  preserve  their  usual  form, 
appear  to  be  flattened  in  the  clay.  The  limestone  strata  are,  in 
several  places,  formed  of  columnar  concretions  $  and  a  similar 
atnicture  has  been  observed  in  the  red  rock  also.  The  appear* 
ancea  of  disturbance  in  the  strata  are  very  remarkable  in  some 
places  on  the  shore ;  but  on  the  north  of  the  Qnantock  hills,  the 
has  appears,  in  all  distinct  cases^  to  repose  upon  the  red  rock. 
The  lyas  strata  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quarries  at  East 
Lynch  near  Pork)dc  f  and  this  appears  to  be  the  most  western 
point  of  England  where  thev  occur. 

The  south-western  part  of  Somersetshire  appears,  therefore^ 
to  have  furnished  the  following  rocks.  1.  Granite,  probably  in  a 
vein ;  2.  The  grey-wacke  formation,  containing  beds  of  lime- 
stone; 3.  &  4.  Conglomerate  and  sandstone,  of  do\ibtful  rela- 
tions; 5.  Red  marl;  6.  Lyas:  But  the  relative  position  of  all 
the  beds  above  the  grey-wacke  appears  still  to  demand  investi- 
gation. Mr  Horner  mentions  the  detached  hills  of  conglome- 
rate at  Torweston,  and  those  near  Tone  and  Vellow,  as  deserv- 
ing of  particular  examination ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ob- 
scure relations  of  the  lyas  and  red  marl  may  be  very  weU  inve»- 
tinted  on  the  Somersetshire  coast— In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
district,  near  the  river  Parret,  there  is  an  insulated  nUl,  called 
Connington  Park,  230  feet  above  the  sea^  which  is  .totally  dif^ 
ferent  in  structure  from  all  that  has  been  described.  It  is  com* 
posed  of  highly  crystalliaed  limestone,  of  a  pearl  grey  colour, 
and  very  close  grain ;  and  is  entirdy  destitute  of  ormnized  re- 
mains. The  mass  is  evidently  stratified,  but  exceedingly  shat* 
tered:  the  beds,  however,  seem  to  be  nearly  vertical,  and  to  run 
from  north  to  south. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  coast  occurs  ibout 
ihree  miles  west  of  the  Parret,  where  the  remains  of  a  forest, 
considerably  bebw  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  visible  at  low  water. 
They  continue  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  shore ;  and^ 
aft^an  interruption  of  two  milesi  are  r^umed  again  for  a  short  > 
space. 
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*  Here  there  are  Been*  at  intervals^  patches  of  various  dimensionsy 
raised  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  sand ;  and  upon  digging  into 
these,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a  dark  brown  matter,  resembling 
peat,  or  decayed  vegetable  substances,  mixed  with  a  plant,  in  which 
tiie  structure  is  entire,  with  twigs  and  small  branches  of  wood,  in  a 
tcfft  state,  and  containing  here  and  there  a  few  nuts.    This  brown 
matter  rests  upon  a  light*blue  very  stiff  and  unctudus  day,  and  is 
of  various  thickness,  in  general  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches ;  but 
in  one  place  I  observed  it  two  feet  and  a  half,  without  coming  to  th» 
blue  clay.    Trunks  of  trees,  of  a  very  large  size,  (some  of  them  sup« 
posed  to  be  oak  and  yew),  are  found  at  different  intervals,  surround^ 
cd  by  the  brown  matter,  and  with  them  roots  diverging  as  they  grew^ 
and  fixed  in  the  blue  clav.    The  smaller  twigs  and  branches  in  the 
brown  matter,  ^diich  Iook  like  the  roots  of  underwood,  also  pene^ 
trate  the  blue  clav ;  and  the  clay  contains  a  great  deal  of  that  parti* 
cular  plant  which  appears  the  least  decay^  in  the  brown  matter. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  species  of  any  of  the  plants  eontain- 
ed  in  the  brown  matter  could  be  made  out,  I  sent  specimens  of  it  to 
my  friend  Mr  Brown,  of  the  Linnean  Society,  whose  eminent  skill 
in  Botany  is  bo  well  known,  requesting  him  to  examine  them.    He 
informs  me,  that  the  plant  which  was  best  preserved  was  the  only 
one  ^  upon  which  he  could  pronounce  with  any  degree  of  probabi- 
lity, the  rest  being  too  much  decayed.    It  resembles  the  common 
Sea  Grasswrach ;  but  the  leaves  are  so  much  broader,  that  he  con- 
siders it  more  probably  the  Zostera  Oceamca  of  Linnaeus. '    (Caulinia 
Oceanica  sf  De  Candolle).     *  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Dr  Smith, 
in  his  flora  Britannica,  when  speaking  of  this  plant,  says,  *  Zosterm 
oceanica  Linmei,  sui  generis  planta,  nostras  mmquam  eras  attigit,' 
p.  S80,  381. 

There  is  an  evident  resemblance  between  the  submarine  fo- 
rest here  described,  and  that  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  ob- 
served by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Mr  Correa  De  Semu  (PhiL 
Trans.  1799.)  The  trunks,  however,  at  the  latter  place,  were 
flattened,  which  Mr  Horner  did  not  find  to  be  the  case  in  So- 
mersetshire. We  also  have  observed  similar  remains  on  the 
shore  between  the  town  of  Swansea  and  the  MumUes  Point, 
where  the  roots  of  trees  are  visible  beneath  low-water  mark  In  a 
bed  of  stiff  blue  clay ;  and  similar  remains,  we  beUeve,  are 
found  in  several  other  pfaices  on  the  coast  of  Wales  and  of 
Lancashire.  The  most  obvious  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  the 
encroachment  of  the  sea ;  but  Mr  Homer  mentions  several  cir- 
cumstances, wbidi  render  it  not  improbable  that,  in  Somerset- 
shire, the  land  itself  may  have  subsided. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  an  abstract  of  the  two 
remaining  papers  on  the  Geology  of  England.— Oiitffiies  of  the 
geology  ofCambridgeshire^  by  the  Reverend  J*  Hailstone  Wood* 
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^ardian  professbr  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, — and  a 
hketch  (if  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds^  by  Mr  Edward  Bo^g;  both  form- 
iti(;  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Englbh  Strata. 
tThe  papers  on  foreign  Geology  are  some  Remarks  upon  the 
$iruUure  of  BarbadaeSp  an  islana  in  which  the  rocks  are  stated 
to  consist  priticipally  of  fossil  madrepores,  by  Dr  Skey  s  and 
On  the  Salt  Mines  of  Cardond  in  Spain^  by  Dr  T.  S.  Traill. 
These  mioei  occupy  the  bead  of  a  small  valley,  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  the  north-west  side  of  which  is  bounded  by  a 
very  steep  ridge ;  the  opposite  boundary  is  lower,  but  both  are 
much  higher  than  the  salt.  The  summits  of  these  ridges  con* 
slst  of  coarse  yelk>wish-grey  sandstone,  charged  with  scales  of 
mica ;  and  no  other  rock  is  visible  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, nor  i9  any  gypsum  found  th^e.  The  sides  and  bottom 
are  formed  of  a  thick  bed  of  reddish  brown  clay,  exactlv  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Cheshire  salt  district ;  *  from  which,  here  and 

*  there,  large  imbedded  masses  of  rock-salt  project  in  the  man- 

*  ner  of  more  ordinary  rocks.  * — *  On  entering  the  valley,  the 
^  attention  b  arrested  by  a  bold  cliff  of  a  greyish  white  colour, 

*  which  consists  of  one  vast  mass  of  salt '  The  great  body 
forms  a  rugged  precipice,  between  400  and  500  feet  in  height, 
and  of  unknown  depth  $  which  Dr  Traill  supposes  to  be  *  a  mass 

*  or  bed  filling  up  a  valley*  '  It  seems  to  be  but  little  acted  on 
by  the  elements.  It  is  wrought,  as  an  open  quarry,  by  the 
Spanish  government— but  very  languidly;  and  is  so  pure^  as  to 
be  fitted  for  domestic  use  by  merely  grinding  it  to  powder ; — in 
which  state  it  is  sold  to  the  peasantry  at  the  rate  of  7i.  6d.  Bri* 
iish,  for  116  pounds  avoirdupois^ 

The  Description  of  a  Clinometer^  by  Lord  Webb  Seymourt 
is  an  account,  excellently  drawn  up,  of  a  very  well  contrived 
instrument  for  ascertaining  by  one  observation  the  range  and 
indination  of  strata; — which,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
render  intelligibk;  without  the  pUtes.  Our  only  doubt  with  re- 
spect to  the  practical  value  of  this,  or  any  similar  contrivance, 
arises  from  the  great  irregularity  of  position  commonly  exhi- 
bited by  mnaU  portions  of  the  surfaces  of  rocks  ;  which  is  such 
as  to  reader  the  sort  of  average  afforded  by  a  very  simple  ap- 
paratust  probably  as  just  a  measure  of  their  positions  as  any 
that  can  be  obtained.  Where  very  precise  determinations  are 
desired,  and  are  attainable,  nothing  can  answer  the  purpose 
better  than  this  beautiful  instrument ;  in  the  use  of  which,  it 
nuiy,  in  some  cases,  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  magnetic  in- 
fluence of  the  rocks  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  Mineralogical  papers  in  the  volume  consist  of  one  On 
the  Oxide  of  Uranium^  tie  producfion  of  Cornwalf,  together  w^h 
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a  series  of  its  aystaUineJormSf  by  Mr  W.  Phillips ; — A  Descrip* 
Hon  of  a  new  ore  of  2\llurium^  by  Professor  Esmark  of  ChrisH 
li$nias — An  Account  (if  the  Swedish  Corundumifrom  Gellivara  in 
Lapland^  by  Mr  Swedenstiema  of  Stockhoia),  containiDg  a 
abort  notice  of  the  iron  mines  of  Gelliyar^y  where  an  entire 
mountain,  about  5200  yards  in  length*  from  2000  to  3200  in 
breadth,  and  of  unknown  depths  may  be  considered  as  one  vast 
deposite  of  iron  ore. — And  On  the  Tremolite  of  Comtmll^  by  the 
late  Rev.  W.  Gregor,  whose  recent  death  will  be  deplored  by 
ell  who  have  hacT  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance.  Thie 
piip^r  is  a  very  short  one;  but  it  is  marked  with  the  simplicity 
and  correctness  which  have  distinguished  the  publications,  not 
kfis  than  the  social  character  of  that  excelknt  man. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  mentioning,  what  has  lonff 
appeared  to  us  to  be  a  great  desideratum  in  tne  department  o? 
inquiry  to  whipb  the  volume  that  we  have  just  examined  relates 
—a  good  book  on  the  Elements  of  Geology.  The  notion  that 
we  hav9  of  sudi  a  work  is,  that  the  style  should  be  plain  aed 
popular,  without  departing  from  the  precision  necessary  to  a 
philosophical  treatise ;  ana  the  language  freed  as  much  as  pos« 
Bible  from  mere  technical  phraseology,  by  adopting  the  terms 
of  the  other  branches  of  physical  science,  so  f|ir  a^  tney  are  ap« 
plicaUe  to  this  one.  The  questions  to  which  the  book  diould  oe 
an  answer,  would  be.  Firsts  Is  there  any  certain  order  of  sac- 
cession  in  the  rock  formations? — and,  Sccatidfyf  What  is  the 
aeries  ?  The  analytical  investigations  necessary  to  the  solution 
of  ihese  questions,  would  form,  we  well  know,  a  ta^  of  no 
email  labour,  and  would  demand  a  very  strict  attention  to  the 
principles  of  correct  induction.  The  evidence  also,  admisaiblft 
after  oeiBg  thus  strictly  canvassed,  would,  upon  many  points, 
be  scanty ;  but  this  deBciency  would  indicate  the  ehasqoA  which 
geologists  wonid  labour  to  fill  up.  In  unfolding  the  results  ob- 
tuined  by  this  previous  analysis,  the  author  should  consider  the 
relations  of  each  member  in  the  series  of  rock  formations,  90t 
as  dogmas  to  be  asserted,  but  as  propositions  to  be  proved  ; 
giving  at  every  step  a  detailed  account  of  those  relations,  ii| 
some  one  instance,  with  a  more  general  reference  to  others  of 
ckar  and  evident  similaritv ; — and  these  detailed  examples  should 
he  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  British  Islandfs.  A  few 
aimple  plates  might  be  add^  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  ; 
imd  a  short  introduction  to  each  article,  giving  as  it  were  the 
history  of  the  several  rocks,  and  of  the  Points  of  theory  con- 
nected with  them,  after  tha  manner  of  Dr  Thomsonfs  admirable 
jSyatem  of  Chemistryi  woukl  relieve  the  dryness  of  contiaued 
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description,  and  convey  much  entertainment  as  well  as  valuable 
information.  The  total  result  would  be  a  work,  less  amusing 
perhaps,  but  we  have  no  doubt,  far  more  instructive,  and,  in 
every  aspect  of  good  taste,  more  interesting,  than  any  of  those 
farragos  of  loose  description,  rambling  hypothesis,  and  florid 
quotation,  about  mines  and  caverns,  the  ascent  of  mountains, 
and  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  which  have  sometimes  been  entitled 
Elements  of  Geology. 

When  we  consider  the  progress  which  Chemistry  and  Miner* 
alogv  have  recently  made,  and  the  various  circumstances  that 
combine,  at  present,  to  bring  the  latter  study  into  fashion,  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  dominions, — the  lectureships  in  Miners 
alogy  at  the  two  English  Universities,  and  at  the  Dublin  Socie* 
ty, — the  professorship  of  Natural  History  at  Edinburgh,  and  that 
more  recently  established  in  the  University  of  Dublin, — and 
call  to  mind  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  who  fill  these  se* 
veral  stations,  we  nave  no  doubt  that,  in  such  hands,  a  good 
book  of  Geological  Elements,  would  give  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  pursuit,  and  be  amply  productive  of  reputation  and  emolu- 
ment to  the  parties  concerned  in  its  publication:  And,  (torn, 
our  knowledge  of  the  various  acquirements  and  ability  of  sever- 
al  of  the  Members  of  the  Geological  Society  in  London  and  at 
Oxford,  we  are  convinced .  that  such  a  work^  from  either  ot 
these  quarters^  would  accomplish  every  thing  that  could  be  de« 
aired. 


Art.  V.  Tie  Identity  of  Junius  witk  a  distinguisfted  Living 
Character  established.'^  8vo.  pp.  37^.  LondoUy  Taylor  iSc 
Hesse,  1816. 

A  Stipplement  to  Junius  Ideniified :   Consisting  of  facsimiles  of 
Uandwriting  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  pp.  36.     Taylor  & 
Hesse,  1817. 

nrhiE  question  respecting  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters,  is 
-^  thought,  we  believe,  by  philosophers,  to  be  one  of  more  cu«« 
riosity  than  importance.  We  are  very  far  from  pretending  that 
the  happiness  of  mankind  is  materially  interested  in  its  determi- 
nation i  or  that  it  involves  any  great  and  fundamental  scientific 
truths.  But  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  point  of  literary  history ;  and, 
among  discussions  of  this  description,  it  ranks  verv  high.  Af- 
ter all,  are  there  many  points  of  civil  or  military  history  really 
inore  interesting  to  persons  living  in  the  present  times  ?    Is  tbt 
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guilt  of  Queen  Mary — tbe  character  of  Richard  IIL— or  the 
story  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  very  nearly  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  existing  generation  ?  Indeed,  we  would  ra- 
ther caution,  even  the  most  profound  of  philosophers,  against 
making  too  nice  an  inquiry  into  the  practical  importance  of 
tfcientinc  truths;  for  assuredly  there  are  numberless  propost« 
dona^  of  which  the  curiosity  is  more  easily  descried  than  the 
utility^  in  all  the  branches  of  science,  and  especially  in  the  severer 
ones — the  professors  of  which  are  the  most  prone  to  deride  an 
inquiry  like  that  about  Junius.  That  the  community  has  loi^ 
taken  an  extraordinary  interest  in  this  question ;  that  a  great 
and  universal  curiosity  has  been  felt  to  know  who  wrote  the 
Letters ;  seems  quite  sufficient  to  justify  a  good  deal  of  pains  in 
the  research,  and  satisfaction  in  the  discovery.  He  who  should 
find  out  the  longitude  would,  no  doubt,  more  substantially  be- 
nefit tbe  world ;  ^et  we  dare  to  assert,  that,  for  one  who  reallj 
profited  by  the  discovery,  a  thousand  would  derive  nothing  be- 
vond  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity;  and  the  inventor'a 
lame  would  depend  chiefly  on  their  voice.  Is  any  man  much 
the  better  for  knowing  how  the  alkalies  are  composed  ?  In  hia 
circumstances,  no  one — but,  in  his  scientific  capacity,  every 
one  who  r^ards  the  gratification  of  a  learned  curiosity.  L^ 
us  not  be  too  curious  iu  settling  the  relative  importance  of  liter* 
ary  labour,  or  even  of  scientific  pursuits.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
find  out  the  truth,  at  all  events ;  and  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
what  was  before  unknown,  forms,  perhaps  in  all  cases,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  value  derived  from  the  inquiry* 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  number  of  tracts  have 
Appeared  upon  this  much  agitated  question.  One  ascribes  the 
Letters  to  Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas ;  another,  to  some  ob- 
scure person,  whose  name  we  have  forgotten.  By  far  the  most 
ridiculous,  however,  is  a  series  of  letters,  to  show  that  Junius  was 
none  other  than  the  late  Duke  of  Portland, — upon  the  sole  ground 
that  tbe  letters  betray  an  interest  in  the  famous  question  respect* 
ing  tbe  honour  of  Inglewood  Forest,  which  occupied  at  that  time 
everv  man  who  talked  or  wrote  upon  politicks,  and  without  the 
shadow  of  proof  that  bis  Grace  ever  wrote  a  sentence,  eitber 
degant  or  forciUe,  in  bis  life.  We  ought  perhaps  to  observe^ 
that  a  more  absurd  doctrine  than  even  this,  was  once  seriously 
maintained ;  for  some  one  was  found  to  contend,  in  a  printed 
book,  that  Delolme  was  Junius,— his  pretensions  to  the  name  be- 
nig  grounded,  probably,  upon  the  admitted  facts  of  his  being  a 
ftmigner,  an  extremely  feeble  writer,  and'one  unconscionably  ig- 
morant  of  most  constitutional  points ;  and  of  bis  having,  for  the 
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first  time,  come  to  England  the  winUr  that  Junius  began  his 
Letters.  • 

To  ur^e  any  thinft  again<;t  such  claims  as  these,  would  be 
wnstinof  the  time  of  the  reader.  But  it  may  be  we)I  to  remind 
him,  before  procee<^in<]j  further,  that  the  various  hypotheses* 
which  have  ascribed  the  Letters  to  men  of  great  genius  and 
fame — to  Lord  Chatham,  Dunning,  j:  Burke, — as  well  as  t{)ose 
which  have  given  them  to  inferior  persons,  but  of  considerable 
talents,  Hflmilton,  Boyd,  and  others, — are  now  deservedly  ex- 
ploded. The  publication  of  Wood  fall,  some  years  ago,  seems 
to  have  set  this  matter  at  rest ;  and  to  have  shown  that  there  were 
insurmountable  reasons,  founded  upon  external  evidence,  against 
believing  that  any  of  those  personages  was  Junius.  We  arc  half 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  real  author  is  at  length  detect* 
ed ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  grounds 
of  this  opinion.  The  merit  of  the  discovery,  if  the  truth  is  in- 
deed found  out,  belongs  entirely  to  the  author  of  the  work  before 
VS.  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
suspected.  The  book  is  written  in  a  way  abundantly  creditable 
to  the  author ;  especially  if,  as  we  suspect,  he  is  not  a  professed 
literary  man.  It  does  not  certainly  make  the  most  oi  the  evi- 
dence ;  it  is  somewhat  too  prolix ;  frequently  dwells  upon  tri- 
fles; and  is  not  always  very  distinct  in  hs  statements.  But  it 
contains  every  thing  necessary  for  determining  the  question ; 
lind  is  written  without  affectation.  That  it  proves  Sir  JPhilip  to 
be  Juniusi  we  will  not  affirm  i  but  this  we  can  safely  assert,  that 


*  Other  Letters,  indeed,  of  the  same  author,,  had  been  published 
under  different  signatures,  two  years  before  this  time.  The  praise 
of  Delolme's  superficial  book;  contained  in  the  Preface  to  Junius, 
is  only  a  new  example  of  the  rashness  with  which  men  engaged 
in  controversy  will  bestow  commendations  upon  a  work  containing 
doctrines  of  which  they  wisli  to  avail  themselves.  Burke's  praises  of 
Vattel  may  be  given  as  another  Instance ;  and  they  have  greatly  add- 
ed to  the  undue  reputation  enjoyed  by  that  popular  work. 

X  The  legal  expressions  sometimes  used  by  Junius,  where  he  is  not 
discussing  any  point  of  law,  have  been  held  by  many  as  an  evidence  of 
his  belonging  to  the  learned  profession,  notwithstanding  his  own  re- 
peated denifd.  Thus,  *  sawmring  ef  the  realtyy  *  &c.  But  in  some 
cases  he  uses  law  language  with  a  degree  of  inaccuracy  which  we 
should  never  have  found  in  one  of  his  habita  of  distinct  and  cor- 
rect  thinking,  had  he  been  a  lawyer.  Thus,  in  the  Dedication,  he 
makes  a  confusion  between  the  quantity  and  the  specie^  of  an  estate ; 
where  he  says,  that  the  Legislature  is  the  trustee,  not  the  otoiter;  tb« 
Jic'simpie  is  vfk  the  people. 
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It  aocnmulat^  such  a  mass  of  circiimstantial  evidence,  as  ren- 
ders it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  he  is  not;  and  that,  if  so 
many  coincidences  shall  be  found  to  have  misled  us  in  this  case^ 
our  faith  in  all  conclusions  drawn  from  proofs  of  a  similar  kind 
may  henceforth  be  shaken. 

We  must  premise,  as  this  is  in  some  sort  a  personal  question » 
that  we  have  undertaken  to  state  the  argument,  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  disrespect  towards  the  distinguishei  indivi- 
dual who  forms  the  subject  of  it.  We  may  add,  that  we  are 
equally  uninfluenced  by  anv  idea  of  doin<r  him  honour.  If 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  Letters  of  Junius  which  iSir  Philip 
Francis  would  now  wish  unwritten,  or  if  he  conceives  any  im- 
putation to  be  flung  upon  his  conduct  in  very  early  life,  by  the 
assumption  that  he  was  the  author,  surely  the  most  stern  mo- 
ralist may  well  be  appeased,  bv  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  spent 
in  the  undeviating  pursuit  of  the  publick  good,  and  the  virtuous 
^acriflce  of  all  personal  interests ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
high  rank  in  which  those  services  have  placed  him  among  the 
patriots  of  his  age,  and  the  almost  unbounded  praise  which  hia 
talents  have  CaUed  forth  from  those  judges  to  whom  a  wise  man 
would  chiefly  look,  render  it  a  matter  of  indiflcrence  to  his  fame, 
whether  or  not  he  enjoys  the  more  general,  and  perhaps  vulgar^ 
celebrity  which  belongs  to  the  name  of  Junius. 

To  the  greater  number  of  readers,  the  first  question  that  pre- 
sents itself  is,  Whether  Sir  Philip  Francis  has  ever  shown  the 
eminent  talents  displayed  in  Junius's  Letters  ?  However  high 
his  reputation  may  be  in  the  political  world,  there  is  no  cue 
avowed  production  of  his  which  has  attracted  much  popular,  or 
permanent  notice,  or  is  at  present  familiar  to  public  recollec- 
tion ;  and  he  has  therefore  shared  the  fate  of  many  able  men 
whose  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  world,  and 
whose  labour,  chiefly  bestowed  upon  subjects  connected  with 
their  pursuits,  has  left  no  lasting  monuments  of  their  skill  in 
composition.  So  it  has  fared  with  Sir  Philip  Francis.  His  con- 
temporaries well  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
age;  but  his  writings  consisted  chiefly  of  minutes,  protests^ 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  mter- 
est  the  world  at  large,  and  are  only  known  to  political  men, 
or  curious  inquirers  into  the  details  of  modern  history.  We 
shall  therefore  begin  the  argument,  by  presenting  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  composition,  suflicient  to  justify  the  assertion,  that 
the  author  of  Junius,  whoever  he  may  be,  was  not  a  person  of 
greater  talents  than  Sir  Philip  Francis.  The  proof  drawn  from 
aimilarity  of  expressions  will  \)c  further  strengthened  in  the  se- 
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quel  by  particular  instances.  All  that  wc  desire  the  reader,  in 
this  stage  of  the  discussion,  to  consider,  is  the  general  ability 
di^iplayed  m  the  composition.  We  take  all  the  examples  from 
his  speeches,  carefully  written  and  pubHshed  by  himself.  The 
first  shall  be  from  his  attack  upon  the  Lawyers  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

*  It  belongs  to  the  learning  of  these  gentlemen  to  inTohe,  and  to 
their  prudence  not  to  decide. 

'  In  the  name  of  God  and  common  sense,  what  have  we  gained 
by  consulting  these  learned  persons  !  It  is  really  a  strange  thing, 
but  it  isu  oertainly  true,  that  the  learned  gentlemen  on  ^at  side  of 
the  House,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may,  always  begin  their  speech- 
es with  a  panegyric  on  their  own  integrity.  You  expect  learning, 
and  they  give  you  morals ;  you  expect  law,  and  they  give  you  ethics ; 
you  ask  them  for  bread,  and  they  give  you  a  stone.  In  point  of  ho- 
nour and  morality,  they  are  undoubtedly  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  But  why  should  they  pretend  to  more  ?  Why  should 
they  insist  on  taking  the  lead  in  morality  ?  Why  should  they  so 
perpetually  insist  upon  their  integrity,  as  if  tliat  were  the  objection 
in  limine  ;  as  if  that  were*  the  point  in  question ;  as  if  that  were  thq 
distinguishing  characteristic,  the  prominent  feature  of  tlie  profession? 
Equality  is  their  right.  I  allow  it.  But  that  they  have  any  just  pre- 
tensions to  a  superior  morality,  to  a  pure  and  elevated  probity,  to  a 
frank,  plain,  simple,  candid,  unrefined  integrity,  beyond  other  men, 
is  what  I  am  not  convinced  of,  and  never  will  admit. 

*  On  my  principles,  however,  the  damage  we  have  suffered  is  not 
very  great.  In  attending  to  this  learned  gentleman,  we  have  lost 
nothing  but  our  time ;  we  have  wasted  nothing  but  our  patience. 
The  question  before  us  may  easily,  and  can  only  be  determined  by 
ourselves. '    p.  175,  176. 

The  following  passage  is  from  a  speech  delivered  in  1796. 

*  If  I  could  personify  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  my  in- 
terest as  well  as  my  duty  to  approach  so  great  a  person  with  the  ut- 
most respect.  But  respect  does  not  exclude  firmness,  and  should  not 
restrain  me  from  saying,  that  it  is  the  function  of  your  greatness,  a« 
well  as  of  your  office,  to  listen  to  truth,  especially  when  it  arraigns  a 
proceeding  of  your  own.  I  am  not  here  to  admire  your  consistency, 
or  to  applaud  the  conduct  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  correct. 
These  topics  do  not  furnish  any  subject  for  applause.  You  have  no- 
thing like  praise  to  expect  from  me  ;  unless  you  feel,  as  I  do,  that  a 
compliment  of  the  highest  order  is  included  in  the  confidence  which 
appeals  to  your  justice  against  your  inclination, '    p.  24<7. 

The  following  attack  upon  Lord  Tburlow  has  been  much  and 
justly  admired. 

*  It  was  well  known  that  a  gross  and  public  insult  had  been  offered 
to  Uie  memory  of  General  Clavcring  and  Colonel  Monson,  by  a  per- 
son of  high  rank  m  this  country.    Hewaahappy  when  he  heard  that 
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his  name  was  included  in  it  with  theirs.  So  highly  did  he  respect  the 
character  of  those  men,  that  he  deemed  it  an  honour  to  share  in  the 
injustice  it  had  suffered.  It  was  in  compliance  with  the  forms  of  the 
House,  and  not  to  shelter  himself,  or  out  of  tenderness  to  the  party, 
tfiat  he  forbore  to  name  him.  He  meant  to  describe  him  so  exactly, 
that  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  declared  in  his  place  in  a  great 
assembly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  grave  deliberation,  '*  that  It  would 
Jiaye  been  happy  for  this  country  if  General  Clavering,  Colonel 
Monson,  and  Mr  Francis,  had  been  drowned  in  their  passage  to  In- 
dia. **  If  this  poor  and  spiteful  invective  had  been  uttered  by  a  man 
of  no  consequence  or  repute,  by  any  light,  trifling,  inconsiderate 
person,  by  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  for  example,  or  any  of  the 
other  silken  barons  of  modem  days,  he  should  have  heard  it  with  in- 
difference. But  when  it  was  seriously  urged  and  deliberately  insisted 
9n  by  a  grave  lord  of  Parliament — by  a  judge — by  a  man  of  ability 
and  eminence  in  his  profession,  whose  personal  disposition  was  seri- 
ous, who  parried  gravity  to  sternness,  and  sternness  to  ferocity,  it 
could  not  be  received  with  indi^rence,  or  answered  without  resent- 
ment. Such  a  man  would  be  thought  to  have  inquired  before  he  pro- 
nounced. From  his  mouth,  a  reproach  was  a  sentence,  an  invective 
was  a  judgment.  The  accidents  of  life,  and  not  any  original  distinc- 
tion that  he  knew  of,  had  placed  him  too  high,  and  himself  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  him,  to  admit  of  any  other  answer  than  a  pub- 
lic defiance,  for  General  Clavering,  for  Colonel  Monson,  and  for 
himself.  This  was  not  a  party  question,  nor  should  it  be  lefl  to  so 
feeble  an  advocate  as  be'w^,  to  support  it.  The  friends  and  fellow- 
soldiers  of  General' Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson  would  assist  him 
in  defending  their  memory.  He  demanded  and  expected  the  support 
of  every  man  of  honour  in  that  House,  and  in  the  kingdom.  What 
character  was  safe,  if  slander  was  permitted  to  attack  the  reputation 
of  two  of  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous  men  that  ever  were  em- 
ployed, or  ever  perished  in  the  service  of  their  country  ?  He  knew 
that  the  authority  of  this  man  was  not  without  weight ;  but  he  had 
an  infinitely  higher  authority  to  oppose  to  it.  He  had  the  happiness 
of  hearing  the  merits  of  General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson  ac- 
knowledged and  applauded  in  terms  to  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
do  more  than  to  allude :  they  were  rapid  and  expressive.  He  must 
not  venture  to  repeat,  lest  he  should  do  them  injustice,  or  violate 
the  forms  of  respect,  where  essentially  he  owed  and  felt  the  most. 
But  he  was  sufficiently  understood.  The  generous  sensations  that 
animate  the  royal  mind,  wer^  easily  distinguished  fropi  those  which 
rankled  in  the  heart  of  that  person  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  conscience,'     p.  182 — 184. 

These,  though  extracted  from^  Speeches,  are  really  specimens 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis's  manner  of  writing ,-  since  they  were  all 
printed  from  his  own  manuscript.  We  shall  add,  however,  one 
passage  from  a  letter  or  discourse,  sent,  like  those  of  Junius,  t0 
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a  public  paper,  and  subscribed  by  his  own  name.  It  is  dated  so 
late  as  1811,  and  relates  to  the  great  question  of  restriction  on 
the  Regency,  then  in  contemplation.  The  author  was  then  far 
advanced  in  years ; — but  the  reader,  we  think,  will  be  of  opiniouy 
that,  both  in  spirit  and  in  style,  it  bears  a  more  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  papers  written  by  Junius  forty  years  before,  than 
any  thing  else  that  could  be  referred  to  during  that  long  periods 

*  Who  is  there  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  arc  not  vested  for  his  own  sake  in  the  person  who 
wears  it,  bat  to  insure  the  execution  of  his  office ;  and  then  I  ask» 
what  power  has  the  constitution  reserved  to  any  set  of  men  to  strip 
the  Crown  of  those  prerogatives,  or  even  to  qualify  or  impair  them  ? 
Show  it  if  you  can,  and  produce  your  evidence.  In  a  case  of  such 
importance,  I  will  not  submit  to  authority,  and,  least  of  all,  to  the 
authority  of  a  party,  which  perhaps  means  or  expects  to  benefit  by 
the  decision.  They,  who  can  wholly  refuse,  may  grant  upon  con- 
ditions. The  Lords  niay  say,  yoti  shall  make  no  more  Peers.  The 
Commons  may  say,  you  shall  have  no  power  to  dissolve  us.  The 
Ministers  of  course  will  not  submit  to  be  dispossessed ;  and  this  is 
the  executive  government,  which  they  are  willing  to  establish  in  the 
prince's  hands.  Before  they  decide,  let  them  make  the  case  their 
own.  Do  they  mean  to  admit  that  the  king,  uniting  with  a  conven- 
tion of  the  peers,  could  abolish  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even  di- 
rest them  of  any  one  of  their  privileges  ?  Could  the  King  and  the 
Commons,  I  will  not  say  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  but  could  they 
take  away  their  jurisdiction  in  the  last  resort,  or  in  trials  by  impeach- 
ment?* &c, *  I  am  not  talking  of  desperate  or  extreme  cases* 

Necessity,  unavoidable  and  irresistible,  must  be  left  to  provide  for 
itself.  True  wisdom  even  then  will  do  nothing  beyond  what  the  in- 
stant exigency  requires,  and  will  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  its 
regular  established  courses.  Neither  do  I  deny  the  potver  of  the 
people  to  do  what  they  wilL  Undoubtedly  they  may  tear  down  their 
temples  and  tribunals,  and  murder  their  teachers  and  their  magis- 
trates. ITiey  have  a  physical  force  to  abolish  their  laws,  and  to 
trample  on  tlie  institutions  of  their  forefathers.  But,  remember ;  the 
man  who  pulled  down  the  building,  and  buried  himself  tn  its  ruins, 
was  blind  as  well  as  strong,  llie  quality  of  an  immoral  act  is  not. 
altered,  the  guilt  of  an  enormous  crime  is  not  diminished,  by  the 
numbers  that  concur  in  it.  The  moment  the  people  did  these  things, 
they  would  cease  to  be  a  nation.  To  destroy  their  constitution  is 
beyond  their  competence.  It  is  the  inheritance  of  the  unborn  as 
well  as  theirs.  What  we  received  from  our  ancestors,  we  are  morally 
and  religiously  bound,  as  well  as  by  our  laws,  to  transmit  to  our  pos- 
terity. Of  such  enormous  violence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  I  know 
there  is  no  danger.  Will  tliey  suffer  any  other  power  to  do  that  in 
tiieir  name,  which  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  do  for  thcmselve&? 
I  hvard  it  from  Lord  Chatham,  .*  that  power  without  right  is  tlie 
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most  odious  and  detestable  object  that  can  be  offered  to  the  human 
imagination.  It  is  at  once  res  detestahilis  et  caduca.  *  Let  who  will 
assume  such  power,  it  ought  to  be  resisted.  Brave  men  meet  their 
fate;  cowards  take  flight,  and  die  for  fear  of  death.  *  p.  218 — 222. 

Now,  we  humbly  conceive,  that  the  most  careless  reader  must 
be  struck,  not  only  with  the  general  ability  and  eloquence  of  all 
these  passages,  but  with  their  extraordinary  coincidence  with  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  in  all  their  most  remarkable  characteristics. 
Hie  boldness,  and  even  fierc^ness  of  the  tone — the  studied  force 
and  energy  of  the  diction — the  pointed  and  epigrammatic  cast  of 
the  style — the  concise  and  frequent  metaphors — and  the  mixture 
of  the  language  of  business  and  afiairs,  with  a  certain  scholastic 
elegance  and  elaborate  sarcasm. 

These,  however,  are  general  indications,  and  could  lead  to  no 
positive  conclusion :  But  there  are  many  particular  circumstan- 
ces of  a  personal  and  historical  nature,  that  go  much  further  to 
make  out  the  proposition  contended  for.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  exactness  with  which  the  dates  of  the  Letters  tally  with 
Sir  Philip  Francis's  residence  in  this  country,  and  his  going  a« 
broad,  in  Biographical  Memoirs,  understood  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  a  person  connected  with  him,  it  is  stated,  that  Sir 
Philip  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  1772  on  the  Continent. 
Now,  the  last  letter  of  Junius  in  that  year  is  dated  May  12th,  and 
was  received  by  Woodfall  two  days  before.  Sir  Philip's  disnnssal 
from  the  War  Office  is  announced  in  one  of  the  Letters  of  Vete- 
ran, (a  name  under  which  Woodfall  has  shown  that  Junius  then 
wrote),  dated  March  23d  ;  and  some  time  must  naturally  have 
elapsed  before  he  set  out  A  letter  of  Junius,  dated  in  May^ 
mentions  his  having  been  out  of  town  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
wrote  nothing  from  March  23d  to  May  4th.  Sir  Philip's  father 
was  then  ill  at  Bath  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  went  to  see 
him  before  coine:  abroad.  From  the  above  mentioned  notice  in 
the  Memoirs,  it  appears  that  he  must  have  returned  at  the  end  of 
1772,  or  early  in  1773,  provided  we  are  satisfied  that  he  went  a- 
broad  in  May :  for  it  is  there  stated,  that  ^  about  half  a  year  af- 
ter his  return  '  he  was  recommended  as  one  of  the  new  council 
at  Fortwilliam  :  Now,  the  act  appointing  the  council  passed  ia 
June  1773 ; — which  tallies  with  the  supposition  of  his  arrival 
having  been  in  the  month  of  December  or  January  preceding. 
Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  it  is  very  important  to  remark,  that 
the  first  letter  received  by  Woodfall  from  Junius  <if^r  the  letter 
of  May  1772,  is  dated  January  19lh,  1773.  This,  too,  was  al* 
so  the  last  letter  which  he  ever  wrote.  The  appointment  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis  to  India  wa«,  either  then  or  soon  after,  in  agita- 
tion i  for  it  was  finally  arranged  before  June.     NoW|  the  sup- 
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position  that  he  was  the  author  of  Junius,  presumes  that  th6 
prospect  of  being  sent  to  India  put  a  period  to  bis  labours. 

It  is  known  that  Sir  Philip  was  a  clerk  in  the  War- Office 
from  1763  to  1772;  and  Junius  evinces  a  peculiar  acquaintance 
with,  and  interest  in,  the  business  and  the  persons  of  that  de- 
partment.    As  some  of  those  persons  are  obscure  individuals 
compared  with  the  distin^ished  objects  of  his  ordinary  attacks, 
a  very  strong  presumption  arises  from  hence,  that  the  anony- 
mous writer  was  himself  connected  with  the  Office ;  and  the  fa-  " 
miliar  tone  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  greatly  strengthens 
the  conclusion.     We  shall  principally  advert  to  what  he  says 
of  Mr  Bradshaw,  ^Mr  Chamier,  and  Mr  D'Oyley.    Junius^ 
in  the  36th  letter  of  the  common  edition,  dwells  at  some  lengtk 
upon  Bradshaw's  pension,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  indicative 
of  considerable  personal  animosity^     In  a  note^  he  says,  *  he 
was  too  cunning  to  trust  Irish  security. '     He  gives  a  sketch  of 
his  history,  tracing  him  from  his  beginning,  as  a  *  clerk  to  a 
contractor  for  forage, ' — to  his  being  '  exalted  to  a  petty  post  in 
the  War-office,' — and  sarcastically  remarking,  that,  upon  his 
subsequeht  promotion,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the  great 
house  in    Lincoln's  Inn   Fields,    where  the   Lord  Chancellor 
Worthin^ton  had  resided*     In  the  57th  letter,  he  is  called  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  ^  cream-coloured  parasite  $ '  and  in  the  letters 
signed  Domitian  and  Veteran,  published  by  Woodfall,  he  is  fa- 
miliarly mentioned  as  •  Tommy  Bradshaw, '    *  the  cream-co- 
loured Mercury,'  whose  sister,  ^  Miss  Polly,  like  the  moon, 
lives  upon  the  light  of  her  brother's  countenance,  and  robs  him 
of  no  small  part  of  his  lustre. '  *    In  a  letter,  also  written  by  Ju*- 
nius,  but  under  another  name,  Bradshaw  is  said  to  observe^ 
that  the  writer  has  *  drawn  bis  intelligence  from  the  first  source, 
and  not  the  common  falsities  of  the  day  i'  f  and  of  this,  he  says 
Bradshaw  cannot  be  ignorant     But  although  it  is  clear  that 
Junius's  prejudice  against  this  gentleman  was  of  long  standing, 
and  connected  with  his  more  obscure  station  in  the  War-office, 
it  is  also  true,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  attacks  upon  him,  he  fill- 
ed  a  considerable  station,   and   was  more  in  the  public  eye. 
This,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  of  Mr  Chamier,  upon  whom 
a  far  more  incessant  fire  is  kept  up*     He  is  termed,  '  that  well- 
educated  genteel  young  broker,   Mr  Chamier. '      A  scene  is 
fia:ured  between   Lord  Barringion  his  patron,  and  a  general 
olHcer,  in  which  every  kind  of  ridicule  is  thrown  upon  Chamier. 
He  is  called  *  Tony  Shammy ' — *  Little  Shammy ' — *  a  tight 
active  little  fellow ' — *  a  little  gambling  broker ' — *  Little  Wad- 
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diewdl* — *  my  dnddiAg' — *  little  three  per  cents,  reduced' — 
•  a  mere  scrip  of  a  secretary  * — *  an  omnium  of  all'  that's  gen- 
teel ' — with  many  other  coarse  and  scurrilous  appellations.  No 
less  than  four  letters  are  addressed  to  Lord  Barrington  in  the  ^ 
bitterest  tone  of  invective,  in  consequence  of  Chamier's  promo- 
tion; and  ic  appears  that  his  relationship  with  Bradsliaw  is  one 
of  the  chief  grounds  of  attack  upon  the  latter ;  and  whoever 
reads  the  following,  which  comes  after  these,  will  be  at  no  loss 
Co  divine  the  cause  of  all  the  hostility,  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  are  written  by  Sir  P.  Francis. 

'  I  desire  you  will  inform  the  public  that  the  worthy  Lord  Bar* 
rington,  not  contented  with  having  driven  Mr  D'Oyly  out  of  the 
War-office,  has  at  last  contrived  to  expel  Mr  Francis.  His  lord- 
ship will  never  test  till  he  has  cleared-  his  office  of  every  gentleman 
who  can  either  be  serviceable  to  the  public,  or  whose  honour  and  in- 
tegrity are  a  check  upon  bis  own  dark  proceedings.  Men,  who  do 
their  duty  with  credit  and  ability,  are  not  proper  instruments  for 
Lord  Barrington  to  work  with.  He  must  have  a  broker  from  'Change 
Alley  for  his  deputy,  and  some  raw,  ignorant  boy  for  his  first  clerk. 
I  think  the  public  have  a  right  to  call  upon  Mr  D*Oyly  and  Mr 
Francis  to  declare  their  reasons  for  quitting  the  War-office.  Men 
of  their  unblemished  character  do  not  resign  lucrative  employments 
without -some  sufficient  reasons.  The  conduct  of  these  gentlemen 
has  always  been  approved  of;  and  I  know  that  they  stand  as  well  in 
the  esteem  of  the  army,  as  any  persons  in  their  station  ever  did. 
What  then  can  be  the  cause  that  the  public  and  the  array  should  be 
deprived  of  their  service  ?  There  must  certainly  be  something  about 
Lord  Barrington  which  every  honest  inan  dreads  and  detests.  Or  is 
it  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  connive  at  his  jobs  and  underhand 
dealings  ?  They  have  too  much  honour,  I  suppose,  to  do  some  cer- 
tain business  by  commission.  They  have  not  been  educated  in  the 
conversation  of  Jews  and  gamblers ; — they  have  had  no  experience 
at  Jonathan's ; — they  know  nothing  of  the  stocks ;  and  therefore 
Lord  Barrington  drives  them  out  of  the  War-office.  The  army  in- 
deed is  come  to  a  fine  pass,  with  a  gambling  broker  at  the  head  of 
it ! — What  signifies  ability,  or  integrity,  or  practice,  or  experience 
in  business  ?  Lord  Barrington  feels  himself  uneasy  while  men  with 
such  qualifications  are  about  him.  He  wants  nothing  in  his  office 
but  ignorance,  impudence,  pertness,  and  servility.  Of  these  conmio- 
dities  he  has  laid  in  a  plentiful  stock,  that  ought  to  last  him  as  long  as 
he  is  Secretary  at  War.  Again,  I  wish  that  Mr  Francis  and  Mr 
D'Oyly  would  give  the  public  some  account  of  what  is  going  forward 
in  the  War-office.  I  think  these  events  so  remarkable,  that  some  no- 
tice ought  to  be  taken  of  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Wlien 
the  public  loses  the  service  of  two  able  and  honest  servants,  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  the  wretch,  who  drives  such  men  out  of  a  public 
office,  should  be  compelled  to  give  some  account  of  himself  and  Jus 
proceedings. '    p.  86,  87. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Junius  took  care  not  to  write  diis 
letter,  nor  any  of  those  upon  Chamier's  promotion,  under  his 
usual  signature,  because  this  would  at  once  have  directed  the 
suspicions  of  the  puhlick  to>vard8  the  War-ofBce,  as  the  quarter 
in  which  he  lurkeH,  and  even  towards  the  individuals  chiefly  in* 
terested  in  the  questions  respecting  Chamier.  For  tlie  same 
reason  we  And  him  urging  Woodfall  to  conceal  his  being  the 
author  of  those  attacks  upon  Lord  Barrington.     *  Keep  the 

<  author  a  secret,  *  says  he^  (Woodfall y  I.  *i5b) — that  is,  keep  the 
secret  that  Junius,  Veteran,  Nemesis^  &c.  are  the  same  person  ; 
for  he  knew  no  other  author  than  Junius.  It  is,  however,  not 
at  all  improbable)  that  the  clue  to  the  discovery  of  Sir  P.  Fran-* 
cis  was  furnished  by  these  letters  on  the  War-office ;  for  they 
are  the  last  ever  written  by  Junius,  except  the  private  letter  to 
Woodfall  in  January  11755;  so  that  he  seems,  on  being  detect- 
ed, probably  by  Lord  Barrington,  to  have  given  over  Mrriting  5 
and  he  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  Council  in  Calcutta. 

Junius  shows  an  uncommon  acquaintance  with,  and  interest 
in,  the  transactions  of  the  Foreign  Department  as  well  as  the 
War- office ;  and  the  period  to  which  his  knowledge  refers,  pre- 
cedes the  death  of  Lord  Egrcmont  in  1763.  Thus,  he  says, 
in  the  23d  letter,  referring  to  the  negotiations  of  1763,  *  Even 

*  the  callous  pride  of  Loni  Egremont  was  alarmed;  he  saw  and 

*  felt  his  own  disgrace  in  corresponding  with  you  (the  Duke  of 
'  Bedford);  and  there  certainly  was  a  moment  at  which  he  meant 

*  to  have  resisted,  had  not  a  fatal  lethargy  prevailed  over  hia 

*  faculties,  and  carried  all  sense  and  memory  away  with  it. '  In 
s  note,  he  adds,  *  This  man  (Lord  Egremont),  notwithstand* 

*  ing  his  pride  and  Tory  principles,  had  some  English  stuff  in 

<  him.  *  Upon  an  official  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Duke  *  desired  to  be  recalled  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
^  ficulty  that  Lord  Bute  could  appease  him. '  In  a  private  let- 
ter to  Woodfall  (I.  ^00),  he  says,  *  that  he  can  threaten  him 

*  privately  with  such  a  storm  as  would  make  him  tremble  even 

*  in  his  grave.  *  Now  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  appointed  a  clerk 
in  the  Foreign  Office  in  1756  ;  and  having  afterwards  gone  to 
St  Cab  as  General  Biigh's  secretary  in  1758,  and  to  Lisbon  in 
i760,  with  Lord  Kinnoul,  he  returned  to  the  Foreign  Office 
between  October  176-1  and  August  1763;  for,  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  already  rtferred  to  (Pari.  Deb.  xxii. 
97.),  he  savHf  that  he  possessed  Lord  Egremont's  favour  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Office ;  and  that  nobleman  came  into  it» 
pel  .>oer  1761,  and  died  August  17b3.  The  negotiations  of  th^ 
Duke  of  Bedford  were  carried  on  between  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  beginning  of  November,  1762. 
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The  manner  in  which  Junius  always  treats  Lord  Chatham^ 
coincides  exactly  with  the  expressions  of  Sir  Philip  in  his  speech- 
es and  writings ;  and  is  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  result  from  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  that  great 
man  9  as  well  as  from  his  known  principles.  But  the  high  ad- 
miration of  Lord  Chatham  which  Junius  has  shown,  seems  not 
easily  reconciled  with  his  kindness  towards  his  antagonist  Lord 
Holland.  *  I  wish  Lord  Holland  may  acquit  himself  with  ho? 
nour,  *  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Woodfall  (L  IT^.) ;  and  when  he 
suspected  Mr  Fox  of  attacking  him  anonymously  in  the  news- 
papersy  instead  of  retaiinting,  as  he  did  in  the  letters  already 
noticed  against  Lord  Barrington,  and  at  once  char^in<r  Lord 
Holland  or  his  son  with  having  been  the  writers  of  this  attack, 
as  he  did  Lord  Barry  and  others  in  similar  cases,  he  says  that 
^  he  designedly  spares  Lord  Holland  and  his  family ; '  but  adds, 
that  it  is  worthy  of  their  consideration,  •  whether  Lord  Holland 

*  he  invulnerable^  or  whether  Junius  should  be  wantonly  pro*. 

*  voked.  *  (III.  410.)  He  shows  this  manifest  forbearance  to- 
wards the  Fox  family,  not  under  his  usual  signature  of  Junius, 
but  under  another,  assumed  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  con- 
cealing it,  and  yet  of  keeping  them  from  forcing  him  into  a 
contest  with  them.  The  historv  of  Sir  Philip  at  once  explains 
all  this.  His  father  was  Lord  Holland's  domestic  chaplain, 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  and  dedicated  his  Translation 
of  Demosthenes  to  him,  as  the  patron  to  whom  he  owed  his 
church  preferment  Sir  Philip  himself  received  from  Lord 
HoUand  his  first  place  in  the  Foreign  Office,  rhese  circumr 
stances  must  have  overcome  the  natural  inducement  which  Ji;- 
nius  bad  to  join  in  the  attacks  upon  Lord  Holland,  for  a  con- 
duct which,  whether  justly  or  not,  was  made  the  constant  topic 
of  invective  by  all  who  took  the  side  of  Lord  Chatham. 

It  is  clear,  from  his  private  correspondence,  that  Juniuf, 
whoever  he  was,  bore  a  great  personal  good- will  towards  Wood- 
&1I.  *  The  spirit  of  your  letter, '  says  he,  •  convinces  me  that 
^  you  are  a  much  better  writer  than  most  of  those  whose  worki 

*  you  publish.'  (I.  196.)     *  For  the  matter  of  money,  be  asi- 

*  sured  that,  if  a  question  should  arise  upon  any  writings  of 
^  mine,  you  shall  not  want  it.  My  own  works  you  shall  coi.- 
'  stantly  have ;  and,  in  point  of  money,  be  assured  you  shell 

*  never  suflfer. '  (i6.)  Again — *  You  must  not  write  to  me  a- 
^  gain  ;  but  be  assured  I  will  never  desert  you.  If  your  affair 
^  should  come  to  a  trial,  and  you  should  be  found  guilty,  you  will 
^  then  let  me  know  what  expense  falls  particularly  on  youi- 
^  self,  for  I  understand  you  are  engaged  with  other  proprie- 
f  tors  J — some  way  or  other  ,^  shall  be  reimbursed.  *  (1.  208.), 
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*  For  my  owtt  part,  I  can  very  truly  assure  you^  that  nothing 

*  would  affect  me  more  than  to  have  drawn  you  into  a  per- 

*  sonal  danger,  because  it  admits  of  no  recompense. '  (I.  221.) 

*  You  cannot  offend  or  sitlict  me  but  by  hazarding  your  own 

*  safety*  '  (1.  2S5.)     ^  t  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  pleased 

*  with  your  care  and  attention;  and  wish  it  were  in  my  power 

*  to  render  you  some  essential  service.  '  (I.  24'6.)  In  a  letter 
to  Wilkes,  he  expresses  the  same  anxiety  about  Woodfall's 
safety  ;  says  that  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed  afflicts  and 
distresses  him ;  and  plainly  insinuates,  that  he  has  spared  Lord 
Mansfield  for  Woodfall's  sake  (I.  326.)  But,  for  other  publish* 
crs,  he  seems  to  have  felt  no  such  tenderness  i  for  be  frequently 
telb  Woodfall,  if  he  is  afraid  himself,  that  he  may  send  such  ana 
such  letters  to  other  printers,  whom  he  names.  (i»ee  I.  224.  226, 
314.)  Now,  it  appears  from  Nichols's  Biographical  Anecdotes, 
that  Woodfall  was  only  a  year  older  than  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
and  that  he  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  School,  where  the  latter 
is  known  to  hove  been  bred  ;  and  it  is  asserted  in  the  Tract  be^ 
fore  us,  that  Wood  fall's  son  speaks  of  the  acquaintance  formed 
there  between  Sir  Philip  and  his  father,  as  having  given  rise 
to  a  mutual  kindness  during  their  after  lives,  altnough  they 
yarely  met.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  tallies  peculiarly 
weU  with  a  suspicion  expressed  by  Junius  at  one  part  of  the 
correspondence,    that  Woodfall  might  know  him.     He  says, 

*  I  b^you  will  tell  me  candidly  whether  you  know  or  suspect 

*  who  I  am.'  (L  171.) 

There  is  reason  also  to  believe,  that  Junius  was  known  to 
Garrick.  He  expresses  himself  much  alarmed  by  the  inquiries 
of  the  latter,  and  was  afraid  lest  Woodfall  might  have  told  him 
the  place  where  the  letters  were  sent,  which  he  desires  him  to 
change.  He  writes  a  note,  to  be  sent  to  Garrick,  with  the  view 
of  intimidating  him,  aud  thus  preventing  his  meddhng,  and 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  secret ;  and  he  desires  Woodfall  to 
copy  it  in  his  own  hand.  Sir  Francis  has  told  us,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  play  of  Eugenia,  that  he  enjoyed  the  *  friendship  and 
esteem '  of  Garrick. 

It  appears,  from  various  passages  in  Junius,  that  the  author 
used  to  attend  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  that  he  freouent- 
]y  took  notes  of  the  more  important  speeches :  That  he  did  so 
more  especially  in  the  years  1770  and  1771,  is  clearly  proved^ 
by  his  quoting  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  from  reports  not  then 
made  public,  and  by  his  frequently  referring  to  debates  at  which 
he  was  present.  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  known  to  have  been  an 
occasional  attendant  upon  the  debates  during  the  same  period, 
^-for  he  cites  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  at  that  time  as  having 
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beard  thetn  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tbat  he  is  the 
member  of  Parliament  described  by  Almon  in  his  life  of  Lord 
Chatham,  as  having  furnished  him  with  notes  of  those  speeches^ 
taken  by  him  when  he  was  not  in  ParUament.  But  there  is  a 
more  remarkable  coincidence  than  this  between  Junius  and  Sir 
l%i]ip.  Lord  Chatham's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
in  January  1770,  was  reported  by  Sir  Philip,  and  communicated 
first  to  Almon,  who  published  it  in  1791,  and  then  to  the  Par* 
liamentary  History,  (xvi.  647.)  The  publisher  of  the  latter  work 
informed  the  author  of  the  tract  before  us,  that  he  received  it 
from  Sir  Philip,  who  was  present  at  the  debate.  Now,  a  com- 
parison of  this  speech  with  some  of  Junius's  letters,  proves  very 
aatisfactorily,  that  Junius  must  either  have  heard  the  speech, 
and  taken  notes  of  it,  or  received  notes  from  somebody  who  was 
present ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  notes  which  he  took  or 
received  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  taken  by  Sir  P.  Fran** 
CIS.     We  shall  cite  some  examples  of  this  coincidence. 

Sir  P.  Francises  Report. — *  That  on  this  principle  he  had  him- 
self advised  a  measure,  which  he  knew  was  not  strictly  legal ;  but 
he  had  recommended  it  as  a  measure  of  necessity,  to  save  a  starving 
people  from  famine,  and  had  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  his 
country. '     p.  262* 

Junius^  (Woodfall  tl.  365^) — *  Instead  of  inserting  that  the  pro- 
clamation was  legal,  he  (Lord  Camden)  should  have  said,  "  My 
Lords,  I  know  the  proclamation  was  illegal,  but  I  advised  it,  because 
St  was  indispensably  necessary  to  save  the  kingdom  from  fiunine ;  and 
I  submit  myself  to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  my  country. "   p.  262-3. 

Sir  P.  Francis's  Report, — *  He  owned  his  natural  partiality  to 
America,  and  was  inclined  to  make  allowance  even  for  diose  exces- 
ses. That  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  tenderness ;  for  in  his  sense 
they  were  ebullitions  of  liberty  which  broke  out  upon  the  skin,  and 
were  a  sign,  if  not  of  perfect  health,  at  least  of  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, and  must  not  be  driven  in  too  suddenly,  lest  they  should  strike 
to  the  heart. '    p.  265. 

Junius^  ( Woodfall y  IL  153.  /.  311.) — "  No  man  regards  an  erup- 
tion upon  the  surface,  when  the  noble  parts  are  invaded,  and  he  fe^ 
-a  mortification  approaching  to  his  heart. " 

^^  I  shall  only  say,  give  me  a  healthy  vigorous  constitution, 

fuid  I  shall  hardly  consult  my  looking-glass  to  discover  a  blemish  up- 
(m  my  skin.  '*     p.  265. 

Sir  P.  Francises  Report. — *  Tliat  the  Americans  had  purchased 
their  liberty  at  a  dear  rate,  since  they  had  quitted  their  native  coun- 
try, and  gone  in  search  of  freedom  to  a  desert. '    p.  268. 

Junius,  f  Woodfall,  IL  77.) — "  They  left  their  native  land  ia 
■earch  of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desert. "    p.  268. 
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There  are  many  other  expressions  in  this  speech^  and  ia 
others  of  Lord  Chatham,  reported  by  Sir  Philip,  which  appear 

to  be  favourite  expressions  of  Junius.     Thus,  *  false  fact  * <  / 

am  a  plain  man ' — *  ipso  facto  the  Utw  of  the  land ' — «  simplicity 
of  common  sense^ '  3cc. 

There  are  many  favourite  expressions  in  the  avowed  ori^nal 
works  of  Sir  Philip,  which  Junius  also  indulges  habitually.  <  Of  his 
«  side ' — *  so  far  forth '— *  /  mean  the  public  service  *  (for,  Immld 
promote).  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  general  manner  of  writing, 
a  resemblance  extremely  striking,  especially  where  the  author  is 
off  his  guard,  and  permits  his  natural  temper  to  appear.  Sir 
Philip's  later  works  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the  private  notes  to 
Woodfall  so  strikingly,  that  we  need  scarcely  f^ve  any  examples. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  short  note  of  Sir  r.  in  this  publication 
in  the  following  terms.     «  Pray  never  mind  anything  I  say,  I 

<  slave  myself  to  death,  and  write  and  ispeak  on  instant  impres* 

*  sion. — So  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  offended  you.  *  The  very 
same  tone,  and  almost  the  same  words,  occur  in  two  notes  of 
Junius,  printed  by  Woodfall;— one  of  which  begins,  •  Pray 

<  tell  me  whether  George  Onslow  means  to  keep  his  word  with 

<  you  ; '  and  ends,  *  and  so  I  wish  you  goodnight : ' — And  ano- 
ther runs  thus,  ^  Make  yourself  easy  about  me — I  know  you  are 

*  an  honest  man — ^and  I  am  never  angry — I  am  overcome  with 
f  the  slavery  of  writing. '  We  have  net  room  to  add  other  in- 
stances ;  but  we  have  heard,  that  among  those  persons  in  London 
who  have  lived  in  his  society,  and  are  acouainted  with  his  mode  of 
expression,  the  conviction  of  his  being  tne  author  of  the  Letters^ 
is  exceedingly  strengthened  by  this  likeness. 

That  the  tempers  of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  somewhat  resem- 
ble each  other,  we  have  their  own  authority.  Junius  says  to 
Woodfall-**  Surely  yop  have  misjud^  it  very  much  about 

*  the  book.  I  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  you 
^  could  protract  the  publication  so  long.     At  this  time,  parti- 

*  cularlv  before  Mr  Sawbridge's  naotion,  it  would  have  been  of 
^  singular  use.  You  have  trifled  too  long  with  the  public  expect- 
f  ation.    At  a  certain  point  of  time  the  appetite  palls.     I  fear  you 

*  have  already  lost  the  season.  The  book,  I  am  sure,  will  lose  the 
f  greatest  part  of  the  effect  I  expected  from  it«  But  I  have  done.' 
(p.  157.)  And  again,  to  Wilkes,  <  You  at  least,  Mr  Wilke^ 
^  should  have  shown  more  temper  and  prudence,  and  a  better 
^  knowledge  of  mankind.  No  personal  respects  whatsoever  should 
^  have  persuaded  you  to  concur  in  these  ridiculous  resolutions. 
f  Dut  my  own  zeal,  I  perceive,  betrays  me:  I  will  endeavour  to 
«  keep  a  better  guard  upon  my  temper,  and  apply  to  your  judg- 
t  meut  in  the  moat  cautious  and  measured  language.'  {ib)  Sir  Phi* 
)ip,  in  bis  Speech  (Pari  Debates^  xxvii.  2iO.},  says,  most  chara^^ 
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teristicanyy  '  It  was  his  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  say  things 
strong,  severe,  and  personal ;  and  if  he  should  be  thought  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  he  desired  it  might  not  be 
imputed  to  a  hasty  impatience  of  temper,  to  which  he  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  more  subject  than  other  men ;  for  he  said  them 
coolly  and  deliberately,  and  after  having  maturely  reflected 
on  their  cause,  and  on  their  consequences. '  (p.  1 58.)  And  again, 
n  his  Speech,  February  26,  1788,^  *  Much  has  been  said  of  my 
character,  much  of  my  temper.  I  have  by  one  learned  gen- 
tleman, not  now  present  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  been  ac- 
cused of  comparing  myself  with  him,  and  with  others  of  his 
profession.  Such  a  comparison  I  never  presumed  to  make. 
Arrogance  is  one  thing ;  passion  is  another.  Passion  I  have 
ever  conceived  to  be  an  honest,  open,  and  manly  emotion  of 
the  mind :  arrogance,  on  the  contrary,  I  take  to  be  a  cold,- 
ddiberatCi  thoughtful  thing.  I  may  have  made  use  of  warm 
or  passionate  language  perhaps,  but  I  was  never  guilty  of  the 
presumption  and  arrogance  which  has  been  imputed  to  me. ' 
(p.  158-9.) 

There  are  some  other  considerations  of  a  more  general  nature, 
which  deserve  notice  in  this  argument.  Sir  Philip  Francis  is 
still  living ;  and  that  of  itself  furnishes  a  ground  of  presumption. 
The  improbability  is  great,  that  the  real  Junius  should  have  died, 
and  left  no  trace  by  which  to  detect  him.  That  he  should  have 
wished  to  be  for  ever  unknown,  is  not  likely ;  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  elude  all  discovery,  afcer  his  decease,  is  still 
less  so.  The  curiously  bound  set  of  Letters  which  he  had  from 
Wood  fall  by  his  own  directions,  at  once  afforded  a  reason  for 
believing  that  he  intended  to  retain  the  means  of  proving  his 
title,  at  a  distant  period,  and  exposed  him  to  detection  after  his 
death,  if  he  allowed  that  event  to  happen  before  he  declared  him- 
self. Sir  Philip's  appointment  to  India  is  also  extremely  well  ac* 
counted  for,  by  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  author  of  Junius's 
Letters.  That  a  clerk  in  the  War-office  should,  without  having 
done  any  thing  to  make  him  known,  be  sent  out  at  once  as  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  to  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
powers  of  Government  were  about  to  be  entrusted,  seem?  at  any 
rate  sufficiently  strange  to  require  an  explanation.  Ue  v/as  not 
connected  by  frmily  with  any  man  of  weight  in  the  ministry;  he 
was  wholly  unknown  at  the  India  House;  he  was  equally  ob- 
scure in  the  publick  eye ;  nor  <1oes  it  appear  that  he  had  any  pa- 
tron who  interested  himself  in  his  promotion,  previously  to  sprincj 
1772,  since,  at  that  time,  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Uffice,  to  make 
way  for  a  favourite  of  the  minister  in  whose  department  he  serv- 
ed.   The  next  thing  we  hear  of  after  this  dismissal^  is  his  mis* 
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sion  to  India  as  r  satrap,  in  very  critical  circumstances.  But 
there  is  noihiii^  surprising  in  the  appointmenty  if  we  suppose 
that  he  cither  suflTerccl  himself  to  be  known,  or  was  detected  aa 
Junius  after  his  removal  from  the  War-office ;  and  that  the  mi- 
nister, now  made  aware  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  and  of  the 
risk  to  which  they  might  expose  him,  recommended  a  step,  jus- 
tified by  the  quniifications  of  Sir  Philip,  and  counselled  by  hia 
own  apprchen^iopfl.  If  the  secret  was  only  communicated  to 
one  man — if  Sir  Philip  knew  this,  and  made  that  one  man  per- 
sonally responsible  for  its  being  kepl-^there  was  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  f  o.  Nothing  but  an  idle  love  of  talking  could  lead  to 
its  being  divulged.  There  was  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  which  imposed  silence  upon  both  the  parties ;  and 
Sir  Philip,  who  had  the  chief  interest  in  its  concealment,  waa 
jready,  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  other  purty,  to  watch 
over  his  fulfilment  of  the  compact. 

If  it  is  demanded  why  Sir  Philip  should  have  persisted  sa 
long  in  the  concenlment,  a  satisfactory  answer  may  be  given« 
without  having  recourse  to  evidence  drawn  from  ihe  character 
and  habits  of  the  individual.  Some  of  the  principal  personages 
attacked  by  Junius,  have  only  been  dead  a  very  few  years;  the 
nearest  relativea  of  many  of  them  are  still  alive.  The  invectives 
of  Junius  against  persons  officially  connected  with  Sir  Philip, 
must  have  differed  extremely  from  the  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween them  in  the  course  of  business,  or  in  the  intercourse  of 
society,  ^he  circumstance  of  his  appointment  to  India,  the 
consequent  silence  of  Junius,  we  may  easily  imagine  to  be  a 
strong  reason  for  reluctance  to  avow  himself  as  the  author.  But 
if  to  these  considerations  we  odd,  that  Sir  Philip  has  been,  by  the 
atendy  and  honest  course  of  his  political  life,  thrown  into  habits 
of  intimacy  with  the  families  of  those  wl)0in  Junius  most  un- 
sparingly attacked,  for  their  personal,  as  welJ  as  public  conduct, 
in  life,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  discovery  would  at  any 
time  have  been  productive  of  far  more  pain  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  vanity  could  compensate,  even  admitting  the  reputation 
of  Junius  to  be  much  higher  than  that  of  Sir  Philip,  which  we 
are  not  very  sure  that  he  is  likely  to  think  it,  and  are  still  less 
of  opinion  that  he  ought.  He  has  long,  in  his  proper  person, 
possessed  the  admiration  of  9II  who  have  a  due  regard  for 
unblemished  publick  virtue,  great  talents  and  accomplishments. 
He  might  well  afford  to  forego  the  applause  of  the  multitude, 
which  could  only  be  purchased  by  a  sacrifice,  certainly,  of  thq 
tranquillity  so  invaluable  in  the  decline  of  life,  possIl)ly  of  the 
good-will  of  some  whose  approbation  he  prefers  to  that  of  the 
«rowd.    Justice  to  this  gentleman,  as  w^U  as  to  the  argument 
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which  we  are  now  bringing  to  a  close,  requires  the  insertion  of 
the  powerful  testimonies  borne  to  his  rare  merits,  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  Mana^rs  of  the  Impeachment.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  part  of  the  letter  which  they  addressed  to  him, 
when  the  House  of  Commons,  on  account  of  his  personal  quar- 
rel with  Mr  Hastings, -had  excluded  him  from  the  Committee. 

"  We  have  perused,  as  our  duty  has  often  led  us  to  do,  with  great 
attention,  the  records  of  the  Company,  during  the  time  in  which 
you  executed  the  important  office  committed  to  you  by  Parliament ; 
and  our  good  opinion  of  you  has  grown  in  exact  proportion  to  tho 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  our  researches.  We  have  found  that,  ' 
as  far  as  in  you  lay,  you  fiilly  answered  the  ends  of  your  arduous  al- 
legation. An  exact  obedience  to  the  authority  placed  over  you  by 
the  laws  of  your  country,  wise  and  steady  principles  of  government, 
an  inflexible  integrity  in  yourself,  and  a  firm  resistance  to  all  corrupt 
practice  in  others,  crowned  by  an  uniform  benevolent  attention  to 
to  the  rights,  properties,  and  welfare  of  the  natives  (the  grand  lead- 
ing object  in  yoiur  appointment),  appear  eminently  throughout  those 
records.  Such  a  conduct,  so  tried,  acknowledged,  and  recorded^ 
demands  our  fullest  confidence. 

"  These,  Sir,  are  the  qualities,  and  this  is  the  conduct,  on  your 
part,  on  which  we  ground  our  wishes  for  your  assistance.  On  what 
we  are  to  around  our  right  to  make  any  demand  upon  you,  we  are 
more  at  a  loss  to  suggest.  Our  sole  titles,  we  are  sensible,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  public  exigencies,  and  in  your  public  spirit.  Permit 
us.  Sir,  to  call  for  this  further  service  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
India,  for  whom  your  parental  care  has  been  so  long  distinguished, 
and  in  support  of  who^c  cause  you  have  encountered  so  many  diffi- 
culties, vexations,  and  dangers. "    p.  23,  24*. 

This  letter  was  written  by  the  Chairman,  Mr  Burke,  and 
signed  by  himself  and  his  colleagues ;  among  whom  we  find  the 
names  of  Fox,  8heridan,  Windham,  North,  and  Fitzpatrick. 
Mr  Burke,  in  one  of  his  speeches  upon  the  India  Bills,  has  thus 
described  him. 

"  This  man,  whose  deep  reach  of  thought,  whose  large  legislative 
conceptions,  and  whose  grand  plans  of  policy,  make  the  most  shin- 
ing part  of  our  reports,  from  whence  we  have  learned  all  our  lessons, 
if  we  have  learned  any  good  ones ;  this  man,  from  whose  materials 
those  gentlemen,  who  have  least  acknowledged  it,  have  yet  spoken 
as  from  a  brief;  this  man,  driven  from  his  employment,  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Directors;  has  had  no  other  reward,  and  no  other  dis- 
tinction, but  that  inward  *  sunshine  of  the  soul '  whidi  a  good  con- 
science can  always  bestow  on  itself.  **    p.  25,  26. 

Having  shown  that  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  drawn  from 
a  comparison  of  Junins's  Letters  and  Sir  Philip  Francis's  Life 
and  Writings,  points  hioi  out  as  the  author — that  there  is  ne 
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tircuinstante  ^htch  does  not  taOy  with  this  concIiuioDf  and  ne 
diflSculty  which  it  does  not  explain— we  shall  now  verv  briefly 
advert  to  one  or  two  particulars  of  evidence  more  strictly  exter* 
nal  than  any  which  has  yet  been  considered. 

JProm  several  parts  of  the  correspondence  with  Woodfall,  it 
should  seem  that  Junius  frequently  delivered  the  letters  himself. 
When  he  employed  another  handi  we  may  be  well  assured  it 
was  that  of  a  porter  or  other  ordinary  messenger^  as  was  ascer- 
tained,  in  one  instance,  by  Wilkes,  who  examined  the  person, 
and  learnt  that  he  received  the  packet  from  a  gentleman.  That 
be  should  entrust  any  body  with  his  secret,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  letters,  appears  highly  improbable ;  and 
to  have  given  a  packet  for  Woodfall  to  a  friend  to  carry,  would 
have  been  telling  him  the  whole.  Now,  it  seems  that  a  gentle- 
man of  respectability,  Mr  Jackson  of  Ipswich,  was  in  Wood- 
fall's  employment  at  the  period  of  the  Letters  ;•— and  he  states, 
^  that  he  once  saw  a  tall  gendeman,  dressed  in  a  light  coat, 

*  with  bag  and  sword,  throw  into  the  office-door,  opening  in 
^  Ivy  Lane,  a  letter  of  Junius's,  which  he  picked  up,  and  im- 

*  mediately  followed  the  bearer  of  it  into  St  Paul's  Church- 

*  yard,  where  he  got  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  drove  off.  '— 
{Woodfall^  I.  43.)  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  states, 
that  the  figure  and  appearance  of  Sir  Philip  answers  to  this  de- 
scription as  far  as  it  goes. 

There  are  various  peculiarities  of  spelling  which  occur  uni- 
formly in  both  writers ;  and  neither  ot  them  has  any  such  pe- 
culiarity that  is  not  common  to  both. .  Thus,  they  both  write 

*  practise  '  with  an  5 ;  *  compleatly  '  instead  of  ^  completely  % ' 

*  </}gross,  '  f/itire,  2/itrust,  and  many  other  such  words,  which 
are  usually  begun  with  an  e — endeavor  without  an  u — sA-reen 
with  a  X:,  ana  several  others.  There  may  not  be  mueh  in  any 
of  the^e  instances  taken  singly  ;  but  when  we  find  that  a// the 
peculiarities  that  belong  to  either  writer  are  common  to  both,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  receive  them  as  ingredients  in  the  mass  of 
evidence. 

It  is  stated  by  a  person  who  examined,  with  Wilkes,  the 
form  and  folding  of  the  letters  received  by  him,  that  they  both 
agreed  in  ^  thinking  they  could  see  marks  of  the  writer's  habit 

*  of  folding  and  directing  official  letters. ' 

Last  of  all,  a  careful  examination  has  been  instituted  of  the 
handwriting  of  Junius;  and  the  specimens  published  by  Wood* 
fall  have  been  diligently  compared  with  letters  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  Those  of  Junius  are  known  to  be  all  written  in  a  feign- 
ed hand  $  but  its  general  character  agrees  well  with  that  of  Sir 
I'hilip's*   Wherever,  in  the  hurry  of  writing}  (for  example,  wher« 
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a  word  IS  illtefltoed),  the  natural  hand,  of  something  near  it* 
breaks  out,  the  resemblance  is  more  complete ;  and  certain  pecu« 
Karitiea,  preserred  in  the  feigned  hand,  occur  also  in  Sir  Philip's. 
We  caoDot  follow  the  comparison  through  its  minute  details ; 
but  we  are  confident  that  it  must  go  far  towards  satisfying  those 
whom  the  rest  of  the  argument  may  have  failed  to  convince. 
Some  of  the  more  remarkable  coincidences  are  as  follows. 

When  Sir  P.  F.  signs  with  his  initials,  he  draws  a  short  strong 
line  above  and  below  them.  The  very  same  lines  are  umform* 
]y  drawn  under  and  over  the  initials  with  which  Junius  signs 
his  private  letters  to  Woodfall.  In  correcting  the  press,  they 
both  use,  instead  of  the  ordinary  sign  of  deletion,  a  different 
and  very  peculiar  sign,  exactly  tne  same  in  both.  They  both 
fliace  the  asterisk  or  star  of  reference  to  a  foot-note,  at  the 
beginnings  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  passage  to  which  it  be- 
longs— contrary  to  what  may  be  termed  the  invariable  usage 
of  other  writers.  They  both  write  the  words  you  and  yourSf 
in  all  cases,  with  a  large  Y,  the  form  of  which  is  strikingly  a- 
Kk«  in  both  authors.  They  also  use  a  half  large  c  at  the  be- 
l^inning  of  a  word,*— of  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  formation. 
Their  ciphers  or  numerals  are  all  formed  exactly  on  the  same 
plan ;  as  are  most  of  their  compound  letters.  Instead  of  a  round 
dot  over  the  t,  they  both  invariably  use  an  oblique  stroke,  slop- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  general  writing;  and 
they  mark  their  quotations,  not  by  inverted  commas,  but  by 
short  perpandicular  lines.  They  are  both  unifofmly  correct  and 
systematic  in  the  punctuation  of  their  MS.  Both  write  a  distinct 
little  a  over  &c. ;  and  connect  words  divided  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  not  by  a  hyphen,  but  a  colon,  which  is  repeated,  contrary 
to  general  usage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line,  as  well  as 
the  end  of  the  first.  •  * 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  mudt  repeat,  that  the  dili- 
gence of  the  author,  whose  work  furnishes  the  materials  of  this 
argument,  is  very  praiseworthy,  and  that  the  merit  of  the  in^^ 
vesttgation  belongs  entirely  to  him.  We  cannot,  however,  a- 
void  remarking,  that  be  has  frequently  overloaded  his  book  with 
useless  and  irrelevant  quotations;— fpr  example,  much  of  the 
Speeches  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  of  Sir  Philip  Frands's  paroph* 
lets;  that  he  many  times  draws  conclusions  from  such  trivial  re- 
semblances in  expression  as  prove  nothing, — e.  g.  p.  236,  2:»7| 
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*  We  understand  that  it  is  confidently  stated  in  London,  that  still 
nore  precise  evidence  exbts  of  the  similarity  of  the  hands,  drawn 
#sm  Sir  Philip's  earlier  penmanship. 
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SS5«  SSS'^betide  a  variety  of  other  instance^;  snd  that,  iir 
some  places,  he  seems  to  lose  himself,  asd  goes  on  quoting  and 
reasoning,  without  recollecting  the  point  to  be  proved — as,  where 
be  compares  a  Report  of  Lord  Chatham's  Speeches,  admitted 
to  be  made  by  Sir  Pliilip,  with  the  avowed  productions  of  thei 
latter,  (p.  266,  B.  !i{5.) 
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Art.  VI,  Speech  ^Robert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  the 
House  of  Peers  f  Friday^  May  16.  1817,  on  the  Motion  of  the 
Earl  of  Donotighmore^  relating  to  the  Romati  Catholic  Claims* 
1817.    Stockdale. 

S.  Speech  of  Leslie  FoRBESy  Esq.,  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
May  9.  1817,  on  the  Motion  of  Mr  Grattan. 

8.  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Robebt  Peel,  on  the  same 

Subjects 

'T^hose  who  have  attended  to  the  progress  of  any  discussion 
^  on  subjects  connected  with  our  passions,  as  well  as  our  in^ 
terests,  most  have  observed,  that  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
parties  to  an  agreement,  arises,  not  ^o  much  from  any  insuper*^ 
able  variance  respecting  assertions  or  priociples,  as  from  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  who  are  in  the  wrong  usually  contrive  Xa 
change  the  ground  of  the  argument.  When  the  conclusion  will 
no  longer  suit  their  premises,  tlK^  suit  the  premises  to  the  con« 
elusion*  In  this  change  of  position,  the  youngest  and  most  ac« 
tive  of  the  combatants  always  take  the  lead  ;  and  while  the  efiec-' 
tive  forces  are  thus  moving  off  to  stations,  from  which  they  can^i* 
not  be  dislodged  without  new  roaoceuvres  on  the  part  of  their 
adversaries,  the  invalids  linger  round  their  old  watchfires,  and 
make  a  merit  of  their  tardiness* 

In  the  debates  on  the  Catholic  Question,  we  have  a  striking 
example  of  this  evasive  system  of  warfare*  The  main  argument 
by  which  the  clsims  of  the  Catholics  were  for  a  long  time  re- 
sisted, was  founded  on  the  assertion,  that  they  were  the  passive 
instruments  of  a  foreign  potentate,— *a  potentate^  too,  who  waa 
not  only  Anti-Christ  nimself,  but  in  alliance  with  our  mortal 
and  stiu  more  Anti-Christian  enemy.  Time  has  destroyed  a 
part  of  this  argument;  and  the  exclusionists  have  at  length  a- 
bandoned  the  rest :  But  they  are  just  as  far  from  being  convinced 
as  ever ;  and,  from  the  groundlessness  of  their  former  pleas,  they 
have  actually  raised  up  a  new  danger,  and  a  new  argument  in 
aupport  of  their  cause.  The  Catholics  offer  a  plan  of  domestic 
Hominationi  which  wauU  secure  us  against  that  ia6uence  6f  tht 
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iPope  over  the  Kin^s  snbiects,  which  was  said  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  their  loyalty.  But  the  enemies  of  emancipation  now 
turn  on  them,  and  say,  that  the  Pope  never  exercised  any 
power  in  the  nomination  of  Bishops  in  Ireland  %  that,  to  pro* 
vide  against  his  interference,  is  but  to  mock  the  Protestants 
with  a  security  against  an  unreal  danger  $  that  they  fear  not  the 
Pope,  but  the  Bishops  themselves ;  not  the  subjection  of  the  ^ 
Catholic  Clergy,  but  their  independence.  It  is  £rue,  there  aro  * 
yet  some  who  talk  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Pope— 
who  circulate  the  Book  of  Martyrs  in  two-penny  numbers—* 
and  who  maintain,  that  the  Coronation  oath  forbids  the  King 
to  secure  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  if  it 
should  be  attended  with  some  collateral  advantages  to  the  Cadbo- 
lies.  It  is  impossible  to  go  about  to  light  up  the  dark  crannies 
of  every  man's  understanding*  We  shall  leave  these  intolerants 
of  the  old  school  to  be  answered  by  its  younger  disciples.  We 
cannot,  however,  help  sympathizing  with  the  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
who,  in  the  27 tb  page  of  his  Speech,  says,  that  if  we  want  a 
proof  of  the  meddling  overbearing  spirit  of  aggrandizement  of 
the  Catholic  clergy, 

— *  a  vertf  signal  instance  mi^t  b6  found  in  a  kind  qfptui€Tal 
letter y  (signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mecklin,  and  I  believe  all  hia 
sufiragaDs,  except  two),  which  was  *  ( — what  does  the  reader  think  ?— 
i^ad  in  the  churches  ?  No ;  but)  *•  thrust  under  the  d^ort  of  the  shop- 
keepers of  Brussels  a  few  days  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands ;  in  which  the  Catholics  were  told,  that  they 
could  not,  as  good  Catholics,  take  an  oath  q£  fealty  and  aUegianoe 
to  a  Protestant  Prince :-— and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  thia 
curious  production  could  not  be  obtained  /too  days  after  it  had  beea 
«o  dispersed,  although  very  great  pains  was  taken  to  procure  a  copy^ 
and  much  money  OTOred  for  one. ' 

We  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate's 

Productions  do  not  disappear  so  rapidly }  and  proceed  to  Mr 
'oster,  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  cause  of  emancipa« 
lion. 

In  speaking  of  the  offer  to  secure  domestic  nomLnatioti,  he 
•ays,— 

<  It  proposes  nothing  new ;  it  proposes  jnerely  that  the  Bishopa 
should  be  appointed  for  tlie  future  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have, 
in  facf,  been  appointed  hitherto.  The  nomination  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  as  practically  domestic 
as  any  possible  arrangement  can  now  render  it.  When  a  see  is  va- 
cant, a  recommez^tion  is  forwarded  to  Rome  from  Ireland,  of  the  ' 
individual  who  is  to  be  appointed ;  and  I  understand  that,  within  tha 
tfine  of  memory,  there  have  not  occurred  more  than  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  any  difficulty  in  confirming  the  choice  Qf  this  domestic  no- 
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minaUon.  The  pereons  who  thus  nominate  to  Rome,  are,  as  I  un- 
derstand, a  certain  number  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Bishops.  How 
they  are  selected  I  do  not  pretend  to  know : — latterly,  it  is  said, 
that,  by  mutual  courtesy,  they  recommend,  as  of  course,  the  co- 
adjutor of  the  deceased  Bishop.  This  coadjutor  is  selected  by  the 
Bishop  in  his  lifetime.  The  transmission  of  the  Episcopal  rank  in 
the  Insh  Roman  Catholic  church  is  therefore,  in  practice,  a  mere 
matter  of  testamentary  bequest,  every  Bishop  taking  his  office  under 
the  will  of  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  see A  more  com- 
plete system  of  domestic  nomination,  however,  cannot  be  proposed, 
than  that  which  ei^ists  at  present.  You  can  vary  its  form ;  but  more 
domestic  you  cannot  render  it. ' 

Mr  Foster  having  thus  shown  us  bow  groundless  were  the  fears 
once  so  loudly  professed  by  his  own  party,  of  foreif^n  interfer- 
^cc  in  the  nomination  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  goes  on  to  show 
what,  in  his  opinion,  the  real  danger  is. 

*  The  Protestant  sees,  with  apprehension,  four  millions  of  our 
people  still  mainly  dependent  for  their  habits  and  opinions,  and  more 
particularly  for  tneir  impressions  of  the  religion  and  government  of 
England,  on  a  great  body  of  ecclesiastics,  whom  the  fatal  and  mis- 
taken policy  of  our  ancestors  had  treated  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
was  not  in  human  nature  to  "expect  that  those  ecclesiastics  should 
make  their  flocks  v^  much  attached  to  the  government  from  which 
that  treatment  proceeded.  The  Protestant  sees  that  body  of  eccle- 
siastics, who,  tUl  lately,  were  under  absolute  proscription,  still  an  in- 
sulated and  an  unacknowledged,  but  most  formidable  power,  withiii 
the  country;  totalty  unconnected  with  the  state;  studiously  inde- 
pendent of  it ;  unattached  to  it  by  any  of  the  ordinary  motives  of 
kmnan  conduct ;  but  acting  all  the  while  on  the  education,  the  mo- 
rals, the  liabits,  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
population,  more  extensively  than  the  legislative  and  executive  pow- 
ers united. The  Protestant  sees,  furtlier,  this  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal commum'ty,  so  powerful  in  command^  itself  submitted  with  un- 
limited devotion  to  the  orders  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
their  own  body  ;  I  mean  their  Bishops ;  and  these  again  acting  with 
an  unanimity  and  stc^adiness  in  asserting  their  authority,  and  extend- 
ing the  common  interest  of  their  order,  not  inferior  to  any  thing  in 
she  example  of  papal  Rome  itself.  *  p.  307. 

He  then  describes  the  corporation  spirit  of  the  bishops,  their 
periodical  meetings  at  Maynooth,  and  the  declarations  of  theif. 
•ynods,  and  tlic  hostility  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  Briti&h 

'  The  Protestant,  *  he  observes,  *  sees  our  people  in  too  many 
districts  acting  in  avowed  defiance  of  the  law,  subverting  the  very 
foundations  of  society  ;  and  he  sees  them,  when  finally  overtaken  by 
juttico^.- heroically  ready  to  meet  th«ir  fate,  firmly  oonvinced  tliat 
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they  are  djring  in  a  good  eause :  while  their  associates,  instead  of  re- 
garding their  punishment  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  offended  laws,  view  it 
rather  in  the  hght  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  campaign ;  and> 
while  their  superiors  are  hoping  that  the  examples  of  so  many  exe- 
cutions may  strike  a  salutaiy  terror  into  the  guilty,  they  are  no  lesi 
(X)ngratulating  themselves  that  the  cause  has  lost  only  po  few  of  its 
supporters. '  p.  S08, 

We  should  have  expected  Mr  Foster  to  tell  usi  that  under 
the  present  laws  of  exciusiooi  for  the  continuance  of  which,  at 
least  for  a  time,  he  is  an  advocatet  the  amount  of  Catholic  wealth 
andnumbers,  and  the  sphere  of  Catholic  influence,  were de* 
dining;  and  that  the  Protestant  population  and  government^ 
though  at  present  exposed  to  some  danger,  had,  by  means  of 
the  laws  which  they  alone  have  made  and  administered,  a  to* 
lerable  proipect  for  the  future ; — quite  the  reverse. 

*  The  Protestant  sees,  further,  in  too  many  districts,  an  increasing 
proscription  of  himself  and  of  his  creed ;  he  sees  the  Protestant 
tradesman  systematically  and  simultaneously  deserted  by  his  Catho- 
lic customers ;  he  sees  the  Protestant  farmer  menaced  in  his  habi- 
tation, and  waylaid  in  his  journeys,  until  he  seeks  his  peace  in  emi« 
gration,  or  buys  it  by  his  conversion ;  he  sees  a  wide-spreading  sys* 
tem  of  intermarriage  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  above  all  things 
encouraged  by  their  priesthood,  ending  very  generally  in  the  conver« 
sion  of  the  husband  or  wife,  and  securing  almost  universally  the  Ca« 
tholicism  of  the  children.  He  sees,  everywhere^  from  these  concur* 
rent  causes,  the  diminuiion  of  Protestant  numbers — the  increasing  in- 
security of  Protestant  property«>the  steady  career,  the  unbending 
intolerance,  of  Catholic  aggrandizement. ' 

Such  is  Mr  Foster's  account  of  the  relative  situations  of  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ireland ;  and  he  is  not  so  absurd 
as  to  say,  that  some  change  in  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  de- 
sireable.  He  looks  about  for  safeguards  against  the  Catholics  ;— 
Domestic  nomination  is  ^  delusive, '  and  the  Veto  is  ^  nugatory;  * 
•— *  an  object  of  Protestant  ridicule,  and  of  Catholic  abhorrence.  * 
He  tells  us,  tliat  he  <  scarcely  ever  met  with  an  Irish  Protestant 

*  who  saw  in  it  (the  Veto)  any  security  whatever — and  for  this 

*  reason,  that  the  attachment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 

*  Roman  Catholic  population  to  the  English  laws^  and  their  de- 

*  sire  to  maintain  tne  political  connexion  of  the  British  islands* 

*  is,  in  his  view,  the  only  real  security  against  an  increase  of 

*  Catholic  power* '  But  he  ha/  a  nostrum  of  his  own; — a  pro- 
vision jn\k%i  be  made  by  the  Government  fof  the  priesthood,  and 
the  Crown  must  have  the  power  of  appointing  the  bishops,  or 
at  least  translating  to  the  sees  of  the  greatest  rank,  value  and 
importance,  with  other  regulations,  which  would  make  the  King 
m  much  the  bpad  of  the  Catholic,  as  he  is  of  the  Protestant 
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Cburcb.  There  is,  howerer,  one  quality  in  this  nostnim,  which 
renders  unnecessary  the  task  of  considering  its  efficacj ;  and 
that  18 — that  it  cannot  be  administered  :  For  he  tells  us,  ^  everj 
^  objection  which  the  Catholics  now  feel  to  the  Veio^  they  would 
^  apply  with  tenfold  exasperation  to  a  project  which  thev  would 
^  consider  as  a  mere  purchase  of  the  liberties  of  their  church : ' 
i^-and,  indeed,  in  wnat  other  light  they  could  consider  it,  we 
cannot  at  present  imagine.  Mr  Foster  thus  6nding  that  the  se- 
curities offered  by  the  Catholics  are  delusive,  and  thai  his  own 
securities  will  not  be  adopted,  thinks  it  best  to  abstain  from  pro« 
ceeding  at  all,  till  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  are  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  his  prescriptions : — he  thinks  it  best  to  wait» 
while  Protestant  numbers  are  diminishing^  while  Protestant  pro- 
perty is  everywhere  becoming  more  insecure,  till  the  Catholics 
become  less  confident  becauf^e  more  numerous,  less  arrogant 
because  more  wealthy,  and  submit  to  the  terms  which  mny  be 
dictated  to  them  in  their  strength,  but  which  in  their  weakness 
thev  reject  with  indignation.  This,  Mr  Foster  thinks,  is  wise 
and  cautious,  and  statesman-Kke ;  and  a  great  party  follow  Mr 
Foster. 

But,  when  this  learned  gentleman  was  looking  round  him  for 
securities,  for  something  to  establish  or  extend  '  the  attachment 
^  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  population  to 
*  English  laws,  and  their  desire  to  maintain  the  political  con- 
^  nexion  of  the  British  Islands,  *  did  it  never  occur  to  him» 
that  in  the  measure  of  emancipation  itself,  some  such  security 
was  to  be  (bund  ?  If  it  be  true  that  you  cannot  prevent  the 
toriesta  from  giving  their  Hocks  disadvantageous  impressions  of 
jBritish  laws  and  British  connexions,  is  it  n(it  something  at  least 
to  render  the  members  of  these  congregations  less  fit  subjects 
for  the  priests  to  operate  upon  ?  If  it  be  from  the  discourses 
of  the  priests,  and  not  from  their  own  natural  feelings,  that 
the  dissatbfaction  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  towaros  their 
present  state  of  exclusion  arises,  we  say  it  is  not  the  less  ad* 
visable,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  deprive  these  orators  of  a  topic 
calculated  more  than  any  other  to  make  an  impression  on 
their  auditors.  If  they  represent  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  that 
they  are  excluded  from  a  fiair  share  in  making  or  administeriug 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  the  representation,  we 
humbly  conceive,  is  not  the  1^  likely  to  gain  credit  because  ii 
is  the  plain  and  simple  truth.  The  offices  from  whjch  the  Ca- 
tholics are  excluded,  the  opponents  of  emancipatioiTtcil  us,  arc 
few.  They  are  too  few,  if  exclusion  be  meant  as  a  security  ^ 
but  quite  enough,  if  it  be  meant  to  disgust  and  irritate  the  Ca-* 
Aoliqs^    They  are  inTited  \f^  draw  in  a  lotter^j^  from  ail  iU% 
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^eat  prizes  of  which  they  are  excluded,  and  are  called  upon  to 
|)ay  as  much  for  their  tickets  as  the  other  adventurers*  To  con- 
sole them  for  this,  an  arithmetical  calculation  is  set  before  thenii 
to  show  that,  upon  reckoning  the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
ihe  sum  total  of  the  small  prizes  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
f^reat  ones.  The  most  imaginative  people — the  votaries  of  the 
most  ima^native  religion  in  the  world,  are  desired  not  to  be  Jed 
3way  by  their  imagination.  Mr  Foster  tells  us,  that  the  hostile 
jr^uence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  a  great  cause  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  mass  of  the  people.  And  what  is  his  immediate 
£ractical  remedy  ?  He  tells  the  vovniig  Catholic  barrister  that 
e  shall  never  be  a  Judge-r-he  tells  the  young  landed  proprietor 
that  he  shall  never  be  a  member  ef  Parliament — he  tells  every 
young  Catholic  of  atnbition  and  talents,  that  he  shall  never  reach 
4&ny  of  l^ose  offices  which  men  of  ambition  and  of  talents  alone 
jook  forward  to  as  desirable.  Having  told  them  this,  which  they 
must  he  dull  indeed  not  to  feel — having  fixed  deeply  in  them  feel* 
ings  of  discontent,  at  the  time  when  the  mind  acquires  the  cha- 
racter which  it  carries  through  liff,-r-rthey  are  aent  forth— they^ 
«vbo,  above  all  others,  exercise  an  influence  pn  society — to  coun- 
teract the  machinationa  of  a  disaffected  clergy  1 
.  It  is  curious  io  obaerye  the  argomenta  by  woich  Mr  Foster  jus* 
tifies  to  his  mind  this  ^hopeful  course  of  polic^r-^though  they  are 
arguments  which  4iave  not  been  peculiar  te  himself.  He  choosea 
to  consider  the  Legislature  as  driving  a  bargain  with  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  4  and  Jbis  ruling  fear  is,  that  the  body  of 
which  be  himself  is  a  member  may  be  overreached.  He  saysy 
that  the  pro^ition  of  domestic  nomination  *  is  distinctly  this^ 

*  that  die  Protestants  and  patbolics,  having  each  much  to  re- 
^  outre,  and  much  to  give  up,  the  Protestants  are  to  cede  evttj 

*  toiog  tbat  remains,  and  tne  Catholics  are  to  make  the  single 

*  concession  of  remaining  exactly  as  they  are.  *  Now,  Mr  Fos- 
ter's ideas  of  bargain-mwing  seern^  in  a  case  of  tliis  kind,  a 
little  unreasonable.  The  Catholics  have  been  excluded,  \^j 
special  penal  acts  of  the  Legislature,  from  rights  common  to 
the  other  subjects  of  the  State.  When  the  reasons  for  their 
exclusion  are  at  an  end,  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  them  what  price 
they  wiU  now  pay  for  their  admission.  If  the  exclusion  oF  the 
Oathoiics  were  a  benefit  to  the  Protestants,  this  demand  inight 
be  equally  unjust;  but  it  would  not  be  equally  foolish.  Mr  Fos- 
ter, however,  tells  us,  that  while  the  svstem  of  exclusion  is  in  its 
^rigour,  Protestant  numbers  are  diminishing,  and  Protestant  pro- 
perty is  becoming  more  insecure.  He  then  exhorts  the  Pror 
iestants  of  Ireland  to  persevere,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger  ^ 
jjid|  rather  than  confer  an  nnbonght  benent  on  their  neigh- 
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boars,  to  hold  fast,  to  the  last  gasp,  a  power  which  is  so  fatal  to 
themselves.  He  exhorts  Great  Britain,  rather  than  abandon 
tlic  propoeal  of  insuitiog  provisos,  to  continue  a  system,  by  which 
the  population  of  Irelana  must  become  universally  Cathoiici  and 
universally  discontented. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  scheme  that  has  been  devised  for 
the  redress  of  these  growing  evils.  Mr  Foster  is  for  offer- 
ing the  Catholics  terms  which  he  knows  tbev  cannot  accept. 
JVlr  Peel  is  the  advocate  of  another  party,  which  would  offer 
them  DO  terms  at  all.  If  they  be  admitted  into  the  Consti- 
tution, he  says,  *  I  have  heard  of  no  securities,  nor  can  I 
*  devise  any,  which  will  allay  the  apprehension  I  entertain.' 
Mr  Peel  is  one  of  those  speakers  who  are  fair  and  candid 
in  their  statements,  but  rash  in  their  arguments ;  who,  on 
the  strength  of  exhibiting  a  question  clearly  and  impartially^ 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  it  any  aOswer  they  please ; 
and,  after  having  made  doubly  clear  tliat  which  was  sufficiently 
intelligible  before,  leave  us  quite  ia  the  dark  as  to  those  points 
on  which  we  wish  to  be  satisfied.  He  labours  unnecessarily  to 
«how,  tliat  if  the  Catholics  are  made  eligible  to  offices  by  law, 
.we  should  calculate  on  their  admission  to  those  offices  in  the 
proportion  to  which  their  numbers  and  talents  entitle  them. 
He  says  that  they  will  not  naturally  see  with  pleasure  an  *  in- 
trusive Church '  in  possession  of  the  temporalities  which  have 
been  wrested  from  their  own  clergy ; — but,  after  these  premises, 
without  fairly  considering  whether  they  will,  with  their  numbers 
and  dispositions,  be  more  formidable  when  admitted  into  Par- 
Jiament  than  when  excluded,  4ie  drops  the  argument,  and  leaves 
ns  to  puzzle  out  the  question  as  we  mayi 

*  We  are,  for  the  present,  assured, '  he  says,  *  that  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  who  will  be  returned  to  Parliament  will  be  very 
limited.  *'  True,  there  may  be  danger,  but  then  it  will  not  be  very 
great !  You  will  not  have  more  than  ten  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
•House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  cannot  overturn  your 
Establishment !  "  And  are  these  the  clumsy  securities  which  are  of- 
fered  to  us  ? — diese,  so  little  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  that  Coxi- 
atitution  which  we  profess  to  maintain,  but  which,  in  trutli,  we  are 
about  to  abandon  ?  If  the  Roman  Catholics  entertain  no  principlea 
and  no  views  hostile  to  tlie  establishments  of  the  State,  admit  them  to 
privilege,  without  reference  to  the  numbers  to  be  admitted :  if  they 
entertain  such,  exclude  them,  not  because  their  numbers  will  be  h- 
mited,  but,  fairly  and  openly,  because  you  cannot  confide  in  tliem. ' 

If  we  had  not  diiigt^nUy  perused  Mr  PeeFs  Speech,  we  should 
have  imagined  that  wc  had  mistaken  the  page  of  the  Parliameo- 
tary  Debates  in  which  we  read  the  reprint  of  it,  and  fallen  upn 
on  a  part  of  a  treatise  delivered  upon  the  same  subject  by  Mr 
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Webber,  who  says,  that  *  the  xnystcrions  and  sublimed  union 
'  of  Church  and  State  is  a  sacred  subject,  that  soars  above  the 

*  ken  of  worldly  policy.     It  is  an  ethereal  essence,  that  sancti- 

*  fies  and  gives  a  character  of  perpetuity  to  your  State,  while  it 

*  draws  from  that  support  which  repays  to  it  worldly  stability  and 
<  fflfect.  *  But  if  Mr  Peel  is  not  a  believer  in  the  new  alchemy^ 
and  condescends  to  make  his  process  clear  to  the  ken  of  world- 
ly rsa^on,  he  should  have  proceeded  to  draw  a  compari&on  be« 
tween  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  state  of  Ireland 
under  its  present  system  of  laws,  and  that  which  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  laws  which  it  is  propoeed  to  en- 
iBcr.  To  say  that  we  cannot  confide  in  the  Catholics,  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  foritheir  exclusion,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that, 
in  their  excluded  slate,  they  are  less  dangerous.  The  Con- 
stitution is  not  an  idle  word,  nor  a  collection  of  unmeaning  ce-» 
remonies,  without  reference  to  human  welfare  or  misery.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  have  some  regard  to  the  four  millions  of 
Catholics — we  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  consideration  for 
the  safety  of  Great  Britain : — But,  if  the  laws  must  have  r^ard 
to  the  comfort  or  pride  of  a  million  of  Irish  Protestants  only, 
let  us  see  by  what  means  the  destruction  of  Protestantism  may 
take  place  in  Ireland,  and  how  far  the  probability  of  such  ait 
event  is  increased  by  the  proposed  measure  of  emancipation. 

As  for  the  Protestant  laity  of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr 
Foster,  they  are  daily  diminishing ;  the  farmers  are  way-laid> 
the  shopkeepers  are  combined  against.  If  the  measure  of  e» 
mancipation  were  adopted,  we  cannot  suppose  that  these  law- 
less proceedings  would  continue,  at  least  to  the  same  extent* 
We  cannot  suppose,  that,  if  Protestants  and  Catholics  were 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  that  one  sect  would  have  a  peculiar 
enmity  to  the  rules  which  were  intended  for  their  common  pro- 
tection. But  all  this,  to  such  reasoners  as  Mr  Peel,  is  nothing. 
Though  every  Protestant  farmer  in  Ireland  was  murdered,  and 
every  Protestant  shopkeeper  starved,  this  might  be  a  lament- 
able tact ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
tetktant  Church  in  Ireland  as  the  religion  of  the  state,— -as  *  the 
favoured  religion,  '•2— he  could  take  no  steps  to  prevent  it. 

*  We  find  Ireland,  then,  '  he  says,  *  circumstanced  as  I  have  de-r 
scribed,  united  by  an  inviolable  compact  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  we 
find  it  an  essential  article  of  that  compact,  that  the  Protestaat  reli- 
gion— the  religion  of  the  small  minority  in  point  of  number,  shall  be 
the  established  and  favoured  religion  of  the  State.  We  cannot  make  a 
conatttution  de  nemo  /  it  is  needless  to  resolve  what  would  be  the  beat 
aystem  of  law  under  another  state  of  circumstances.  We  must  modify 
^d  iMiapt  .our  theories  to  that  n^tlp^al  conpiict  Tliifh  we  odiuiQi 
infringe. »  ' 
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Welt,  thtts  we  are  boand  op ;  though  eyerj  sentient  being  in 
Great  Briuin  and  Ireland  cursed  the  compact  and  all  its  arti« 
cles,  they  must,  *  to  the  lagt  syllable  of  recorded  time,'  be 
bound  together  by  this  contract  beti/i^een  two  metaphysical  entl« 
ties.  But  be  it  6(»: — No  one  proposes  to  infringe  upon  this  con- 
tract, or  to  dissolve  it.  As  we  must  leare  the  laity ,  even  of  the 
favoured  reii|$ion,  out  of  the  question,  let  os  look  to  the  manner 
ill  which  the  Protestant  ecclesiastical  establishment  may  be  de« 
«troyed«  There  are  but  two  ways,  we  think,  in  whjch  this  can 
be  done--4)y  a  deliberate  act  of  the  Legislature,  or  by  a  rebellion 
of  the  Catholics,  and  a  separation  from  England  ^  for,  if  the  body 
«)f  Ireland  were  once  lost,  that  *  ethereal  essence, '  of  which  Mr 
Webber  q^eaks  in  «o  sublime  a  strain,  wguld  be  lost  with  it« 
Now,  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  we  contend,  that  the 
danger  of  the  destruction  of  Protestantism  by  an  act  of  the  Le* 

{(islature  is  not  increased,  and  its  danger  of  destruction  by  rebel« 
ion  is  infinitely  diminibfaed. 

If  the  Catholics  are  admitted  into  ParHament  in  the  greatest 
proportion  which  their  numbers  and  importance  will  warrant, 
they  must  still  form  a  small  minority.  If  ibey  entertain  designs 
hostile  to  the  Protestant  establish mmt,  they  will  immediately  be 
discovered; — as  it  is  quite  impossible  that  thev  shoyld  at  the 
eame  time  keep  themselves  concealed,  and  be  busy  in  making 
proselytes.  If  they  do  take  measures,  therefore,  to  increase 
their  own  consequence,  they  will  be  looked  on  with  the  same  jeai- 
lousy  with  which  all  other  innovators  are  regarded; — they  wiU  be 
abut  out  from  the  share  they  would  otherwise  have  in  the  employ- 
ments and  honours  of  the  State: — and  aU  this  for  what  ?  That 
their  clergy  might  be  more  rich  and  more  idle ;  that  the  reli- 
jj^ous  offices  might  be  more  negligently  administered ;  and  ihak 
the  interests  of  Catholicism,  as  a  seot,  might  be  in  the  main  in- 
jured. They  wouk)  have  to  carry  on  this  Bellum  Episcopale  with* 
out  any  prospect  of  success;  and,  after  the  forfeiture  of  their  po- 
Ifttcal  hopes,  would  be  as  far  from  the  attainment  of  their  reli- 
gious end  as  ever.  The  continuance  of  such  a  content  does  not 
seem  much  to  be  apprehended  from  the  known  principles  of 
human  nature.  All  men  could  not  be  alike  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  priests  ;  and  those  would  be  least  sutgect  to  this  do- 
mination who  would  be  best  qualified  to  advance  a  political 
cause.  In  proportion  as  they  become  men  of  the  world — in 
proportion  to  tne  variety  of  their  knowledge,  and  to  the  earnest- 
itess  with  whidi  thev  enter  into  political  pursuits — they  must  get 
rid  of  something  or  the  bigot.  What  reason  have  we  to  eiqiect, 
that,  when  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  shall  be  put  on  the  same 
foQikig  with  the  Catholics  of  other  conmries^  they  will  be  k» 
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sQseeptible  t6  the  inflaeBce  of  educadoiif  and  the  practical  lea* 
aons  of  toleration  to  be  derived  from  an  intercourse  with  other 
tiCCfB  ?  Though  at  present  persous  of  all  opinions,  except  the 
Catholics,  are  admitted  into  the  House  of  Commons,  there  can 
be  no  assembly  of  men  in  which  the  difierence  of  religious  opi- 
nions is  more  rarely  discorerable  in  the  words  or  actions  of  its 
members.  So  far,  Uierefore,  from  a  possibility  of  success,  a  pro- 
posal for  a  transfer  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  Ireland 
would  scarcely  obtain  a  thought  as  a  Parliamentary  measure. 
That  50  cannot  be  equal  to  500,  is  a  position  to  which  few  per* 
sons  can  be  blind,  in  a  question  affinsting  their  own  interests 
and  reputation. 

There  remaina  the  alternative  of  rebellion  and  separation 
from  Great  Britain*  Let  us  see  how  far  the  probability  of 
such  an  occurrence  would  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  privileges  which  they  claim. 
At  present,  the  Catholics  of  wealth  and  consequence  possess 
all  the  means,  of  influencing  the  people  which  any  Aristocracy 
can  possess.  It  is  in  the  space  between  this  Aristocracy  and  the 
Govemment,  that  the  chain  of  connexion  is  broken.  They  have 
this  additional  claim  to  respect,  this  peculiar  source  of  power 
over  the  other  members  of  tneir  religion,  that  they  have  suffer* 
cd,  and  continue  to  suffer,  privations  in  a  common  cause.  As 
thqr  have  so  much  power  of  doing  mischief,  it  is  proposed  to 

S've  them  an  additional  motive  not  to  turn  this  power  against 
e  interests  of  the  State.  They  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  they 
have  already  sufficient  protection  for  their  persons  and  property. 
If  man  had  only  to  fatten  himself  like  an  ox  in  a  stall — if  he  had 
no  desire  of  fame,  or  power,  or  actioii-»-no  emulation  nor  envy— ^ 
the  argument  might  have  weight.  But  let  us  see  how  it  stands, 
as  human  nature  is  actually  constituted.  The  Catholics  have 
protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  however  consi- 
derable $  therefore  they  should  be  contented,  without  any  share 
of  the  political  power.  Such  is  the  argument  of  the  advocatea 
of  exclusion.  The  Catholics  have  protection  for  their  persona 
and  property,  therefore  they  are  not  contented  without  a  share 
of  political  power;— such  is  the  way  in  which  the  nature  of  man 
answers  that  argument.  It  is  precisely  because  they  are  not  ha« 
rassed  and  plundered,  that  other  wants  and  desires  spring  up  in 
their  minds,  and  that  these  wants  lead  to  dangerous  aspirations 
and  endeavours.  The  question,  we  must  recoUect,  is  not  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  as  to  the  meaning  of 
words,  but  is  a  question  discussed  by  the  Protestants  among 
themselves,  as  to  the  security  of  their  empire.  If  we  could  ex* 
ttiterate  the  .Qatbolica— deprive  them  of  passions  and  prcju- 
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^iees,  and  stoflTthcm,  as  Burfce  expressed  it,  like  birds  in  a  mvH^ 
seom^  with  paltry  sheets  of  blurred  paper,  with  Mr  Ped's 
speeches!  ana  Dr  Duigenan's  pamphlets,  and  Bishop  Fowler'a 
charjG^es — we  might  have  the  Boatter  ^ietJy  settled  by  nice  dis* 
tinctfons  between  the  right  to  protection  and  the  rip^t  to  pow- 
er. Bot  as  we  cannot  do  this,  these  questions  of  right  are  fri* 
colons.  The  auestion  we  must  sdve  is, — whether  the  Catholic! 
gentleman  will  for  ever  labour  to  make  those,  over  whom  he 
has  any  influence,  well  affected  to  a  government  that  excludes 
bim  from  the  means  of  honour  and  power,  to  which  his  Pro- 
testant neighbour  is  admitted  i — whether  he  will  shed  his  blood 
frrcly  to  prevent  a  separation,  by  which  alone  be  can  hope 
to  enjoy  adfantages  to  which  be  at  least  must  imagine  he  has 
a  just  title  ?  Tfie  admission  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  intd 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  not  only  sooth 
the  feelings  of  the  whole  body,  but  it  would  afford  a  security 
against  rebellion  worth  all  the  oaths  of  aji^iance  add  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements.  During  the  American  contest,  when  the 
bope  of  subduing  the  colonics  by  force  b^gan  to  fail,  it  was  pro- 
posed, by  Adam  Smith,  to  ofier  the  privily  of  returning  a  cer« 
tain  number  of  representatives  to  the  Britisn  Parliament  tacach 
of  the  States  which  would  detach  itself  from  the  Confederacy* 
By  this  expedient,  he  observed,  *  a  new  method  of  acquiring 
*'  importance — a  new  and  more  dazzling  object  of  ambition — 
'  would  be  presented  to  the  leading  men  of  each  colony.     In-  * 

*  stead  of  piddling  for  the  little  prizes  which  are  to  be  &nnd  in 

*  what  may  be  called  the  paltry  raiBe  of  colony  faction,  they 
^  might  then  hope,  from  the  presumption  which  men  naturally 

*  have  in  their  own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to  draw  some  of 

*  the  great  prizes  which  sometimes  come  from  the  wheel  of  the 

*  great  state  lottery  of  British  politics. 'f  There  might  have 
been  some  difficulty  in  the  application  to  the  case  of  America  ; 
but  the  principle  is  inexpugnable.  Men,  in  politics,  as  in  all 
mber  games  of  chance,  liker  to  play  for  high  stakes;  and,  when 
they  have  once  adventured  for  these,  cannot  reduce  themselves 
to  play  for  small  ones.  If  the  men  of  wealth  and  talents  among 
the  Irish  Catholics,  with  the  more  numerous  class  of  thost  who 
think  they  have  talent,  and  expect  to  have  wealth,  were  once 
permitted  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the 
power  of  the  British  empire,  besides  the  disinclination  which  all 
men  have  to  hazard  their  lives  and  properties  in  violent  revolu-. 
lions,  they  would  be  reluctant  to  narix)w  the  sphere  of  their  im-, 
portance.    When  they  once  had  Uken  part  in  directing  or  mo» 

^i»^i«i^M-^^-^— •-■— ^"~~^~"'"^""^^^''^^"^'"^'^~'^'^~"~^^~~~"^"^"— «^^ 
+  Weatth  of  Nationr,  Book  iv.  Chap,  7, 
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difyiiig  tbe  exerdms  of  a  great  united  empire  in  Ibnr  ^narlert 
of  the  world,  it  appears  to  us  most  unlikely  that  they  should 
ever  give  up  this  aistioctiony  for  tbe  chaifce  of  establishing  a 
second-rate  power,  and  a  more  exclusive  domination  over  their 
bogs  or  dairy  land. 

*  Could  they  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed,  *— 
|o  gratify  the  natural  predilection  of  the  hierarchy  for  .tithet 
and  manors,  they  would  soon  become  identified  with  BritisK 
ieelings,  and  incorporated  in  British  parties ; — the  power  whicU 
they  possess,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  priests,  would,  in 
the  ordinary  progress  of  society,  become  daily  more  coosider^ 
able,  and  would  soon  outweigh  that  of  the  disaffected  ecclesias- 
tics. By  the  measure  of  enumeration  too,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  the  Government  is  not  precluded  from  any  future  arr 
rangement  by  which  the  Catholic  clergy  may  be  prevailed  on  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  their  independence  for  pecuniary  advanta- 
ges. The  opponents  of  the  Catholic  daims  have  remarked,  that 
U  is  proposea,  in  all  the  measures  which  have  been  suggested, 
to  bestow  advantages  on  the  kity  or  aristocracy,  andto  de- 
mand concessions  irom  the  clergy;  and  they  predict,  from  thif 
circumstance,  that  these  measures  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Thera 
is  some  appearance  of  reason  in  this  remark ;  but  if,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  show,  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  be,  evea 
without  any  of  the  proposed  securities,  likely  to  render  the  em- 
pire more  tranquil  and  less  vulnerable,  a  concordat  with  the  C^ 
tholic  clergy  may  be  well  reserved  for  discussion  hereafter. 

When  the  power  of  a  disaffected  clergy  to  render  the  people 
disaffected  is  spoken  qf,  it  must  be  recollected,  that,  in  tbe  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  there  is  a  reciprocal  ac-. 
tion  of  this  sort.  Dr  Stock,  who  was  Protestant  Bishop  of  Kii- 
iaU  when  the  French  landed  there  in  1798,  and  who,  from  h» 
constant  residence  in  the  country,  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  character  of  tne  people,  in 
bis  Narrative  of  what  passed  on  that  trying  occasion,  (p.  9i), 
attributes  the  disaffection  of  tbe  priests  to  the  necessity  which 
they  felt  of  following  the  inclination  of  their  flocks.     ^  Volun- 

*  tary  contribution, '  he  observes,  *  the  main  resource  of  the 

*  priest,  must  depend  upon  his  popularity.     Live  with  me,  and 

*  live  as  I  do.     Oppress  me  not  with  superior  learning  or  re- 

*  finement.  Take  thankfully  what  I  choose  to  give  you,  and 
'  earn  it  by  compliance  with  my  political  creed  and  conduct^ 

*  Such,  when  translated,  is  the  language  of  the  Irish  collage^ 

*  to  his  priest. '  Mr  Wakefield,  in  his  account  of  Galwny,  ob- 
eeryesi  that  if  the  priests,  i^  their  sermons,  exhort  their  parish-^ 
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toners  to  be  loyal  and  obedient  flutgects,  they  are  saspected  of 
being  in  the  pay  of  Government,  f 

Mr  Peel  begs  the  House  of  Commons  to  reflect  bow  difficult 
it  is  to  predict  the  consequences  of  much  less  important  altera- 
tions than  those  proposed.  He  desires  every  man  who  is  yetiin- 
decided,  to  weigh  *  the  substantial  blessings  which  he  knows  to 

*  have  been  derived  from  the  Government  that  b,  against  all 

*  the  speculative  advantages  which  is  promised  from  the  Go- 

*  vernment  that  is  to  be. '  This  commonplace  is  rarely  mis- 
applied ;  for,  according  to  the  very  statements  of  those  who 
have  opposed  emancipation — that  of  Mr  Foster,  for  instance—^ 
is  it  not  just  as  difficult  to  predict  the  consequences  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  if  it  be  persevered  in  ?  Is  it  not  more  difficult  to 
imagine  that  they  should  prove  otherwise  than  fatal  ?  Yet  the 
substantial  blessings  of  the  present  system  should  make  us  hesi* 
tate  to  change  it ! — What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  are  these 
boasted  blessings  ?  In  any  country  of  Europe,  is  life  and  pro- 
perty more  insecure  than  in  Ireland  ?  Is  there  any  countiy  ia 
which  so  large  a  class  feels  itself  degraded,  and  in  which  the  fa- 
voured class  stands  in  such  fear  of  those  above  whom  it  is  elevat- 
ed ?  To  prevent  such  a  state  of  things — to  prevent  robbery  and 
murder,  and  heartburnings  and  terror — is  deemed  the  princi- 

f>al  end  of  government.  Yet  Mr  Peel  trembles  to  expose  Ire* 
and  to  a  change. — We  recollect  a  speech  ascribed  to  this  gen* 
tleman  not  long  ago  by  the  Parliamentary  ileports.  It  seems 
he  gave  a  description  of  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  affirmed  that 
committees  of  assassination  sat  in  judgment  on  obnoxious  indi- 
viduals. He  related  an  insUnce  of  the  execution  of  this  sen- 
tence. A  magistrate— according  to  Mr  Peel  a  benevolent  and 
respectable  magistrate — was  shot  by  a  band  of  ruffians  at  a  place 
through  which  ne  had  to  pass,  and  which  was  previously  mark- 
ed out  as  the  scene  of  the  death  ;  and  as  the  guns  were  fired» 
and  the  victim  fell,  numbers  of  people  who  had  assembled  on 
the  tops  of  houses  or  turf  stacks  to  witness  the  event,  shouted  in 
approoation.  Can  it  be  conceived,  that  people  who  could  ap- 
plaud such  a  crime  as  this,  do  not  feel  themselves  degraded, 
and  imagine  that  the  law  was  made /or  a  favoured  caste,  and  not 
for  them  i 

Mr  Wakefield,  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  says — <  Some 

*  persons  assert  that  the  Catholics  are  not  degraded ;  but  the 
<  circumstances  which  might  be  produced  to  prove  the  contrary, 

*  are  too  striking  and  too  numerous  to  admit  of  any  doubt. 


^mtm 


f  Acoeuat  af  Ireland,  Val.  11.  p.  €10. 
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Were  a  8tfaf!|rer,  poisiiig  throi^h  Essex,  to  mnmincei  at 
every  Tillage,  uiat,  on  a  certain  night,  a  party,  no  matter  of 
what  religious  persuasion,  intended  to  spread  desolation  a- 
roand  them,  by  burning  the  houses  and  massacring  all  the  in-* 
habitants ;  such  a  threat  would  excite  onlv  a  smile.  But  let 
us  suppose,  that,  instead  of  a  stranger,  I,  who  am  known 
in  that  county,  should  propagate  a  similar  report,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  i  It  would  no  doubt  be  concluded,  that  I 
had  lost  my  senses.  In  the  year  1798,  a  rumour  of  this  kind 
was  spread  in  various  parts  of  Ireland : — ^the  people  were  threat* 
ened,  that,  on  a  certain  night,  the  Orangemen  would  burn 
their  houses,  ravish  their  wives,  and  make  a  general  massacre 
of  the  inhabitants*  The  story  was  implicitly  believed  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  tlie  people  deserted  their  houses, 
and  fled  to  the  bogs  and  the  mountains.  But  it  will  be  said, 
this  was  during  the  period  of  rebellion  i  the  inhabitants  were 
in  arms ;  and  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  being  involved  iii 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  This  I  will  readily  admit ;  but' 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  saw  numbers  lying  out  of  doors,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ross,  in  the  year  1809,  in  consequence 
of  such  a  report  being  spread  by  a  stranger  /  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  at  this  moment,  any  one  in  Uie  least  known,  who 
might  spread  such  alarm,  would  cause  the  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  whole  districts  to  desert  their  houses.  Is  not  this  a  proof 
that  the  poor  Hve  in  continual  apprehension,  and  have  no  con- 
fidence in  their  own  situation  r  They  are  haunted  with  the 
terror  of  persecution  i  they  feel  that  they  are  without  proteo*' 
tors ;  they  are  alive  to  the  least  alarm :  and  this  must  be  the 
case,  until  they  see  the  aristocracy  of  their  own  faith  partici- 
pating equally  with  the  Protestants  in  the  political  power  of 
the  country.  *  Vol.  II.  p.  568. 
This  fact  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  sense  the  Irish  people  hav« 
of  their  situation  t  and,  after  all,  they  are  the  best  judges.  But 
die  proceedings  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  Rebellion 
of  1798,  are,  in  themselves,  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the  ruling 
party  in  that  country  holds  itself  quite  absolved  from  all  th« 
prindples  on  which  governments,  even  those  which  are  in  form 
despotic,  profess  to  act  towards  their  subjects.  The  rebelUon 
was  a  formidabk;  one  i  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  inquiret 
whether  it  was  made  more  formidable  by  the  means  which  were 
employed  to  suppress  it.  The  practices  which  were  avowedly 
usei  for  the  discovery  and  suppression  of  it,  could  not  have  ex- 
isted but  in  a  country  so  divided  into  two  castes,  between  which 
no  sympathy  exists.  As,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  white  planter 
never  fears  that  any  cruelty  practised  upon  the  slave  will  form  n 
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precedent  for  the  inflictioD  of  similar  pnfiisbm^t  on  bimself-^ag 
be  thinks  that  even  unjust  or  superfluous  puoishments  are  bene^ 
ficial,  because  tbey  render  him  more  secure  by  the  terrors  tl>ey 
inspire ;— so  the  Orangemen  seemed  to  have  felt,  that,  tonrardi 
U^e  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  no  iofliction  of  pain  or  terror 
could  be  misplaced.  'Before  the  rebeilion  openly  br#ke  out, 
the  use  of  torture  was  openly  acknowlcd^d  and  defended  by 
the  Earl  of  Clare,  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords.  Wlien  we  speak  of  torture,  wc  do  not  mean  the  0ti-> 
niahmenls  of  flogging,  or  pickettinfif  or  half-hanging,  inflicted  in 
consequence  of  tne  sentence  of  military  courts,  or  without  any 
authority  at  all,  on  rebels  found  in  arms ;  but  the  application  of 
this  and  other  sorts  of  intolerable  pain  to  persons  not  convicted^ 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  information.  On  the  19th  of  Felv 
ruary  L798,  on  a  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  the  Earl  ol* 
Clare  said — *  The  next  story  is  that  of  a  blacksmith,  who  was 

*  picketed.     What  was  the  case?     Information  was  given  a^ 

*  gainst  that  man  that  be  had  manufactured  a  large  quantity  of 
'  pikes ;  and,  when  a  party  was  sent  to  search  for  those  pikes^ 

*  Le  denied  any  knowledge  whatever  of  them.     The  sokliers,  by 

*  way  of  terrifyipg  him  into  confession,  did  certainly  put  a  rope 

*  about  his  neck,  and  threaten  him  with  hanging;  but  they 

*  proceeded  no  further.     He  was  taken  to  Downpatrick;  and 

*  ihnr^  by  a  Colontl  of  FencibleSj  w/io  is  since  deadf  he  was  pui 

*  upon  ike  picket.     He  gave  information  then,  and  not  tiil  then^ 

*  of  the  pikes ;  and  more  than  one  hundred  of  them  were  seiz^ 

*  ed  the  next  day  in  consequence.     It  might  be  a  serious  ques« 

*  tion,  whether  the  number  of  murders  prevented  by  the  sei« 

*  zure  of  pikes  did  not  much  overbalance  the  sufferings  of  the 

*  blacksmith. '  *  (p.  29.)  This  was  not  spoken  in  a  corner;  it 
was  not  even  delivered  in  extenuation  of  an  offender  brought  to 
trial.  The  crimiual  was  dead  ;  the  act  of  the  Colonel  of  Feoci- 
bles  might  have  been  disavowed  and  condemned.  But  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Ireland  chose  to  justify  the  act,  and  to  print 
his  speech  at  full  length  ;  so  that  this  defence  of  torture  might 
go  forth  with  the  sign  of  its  authenticity  in  its  title-page,  to  en« 
courage  every  self-constituted  judge  throughout  the  country  to 
proceed  in  this  summary  way  to  obtain  inmrmation.  To  havq 
established  a  temporary  Inauisition  in  Ireland,  in  which  dispas^ 
aionate  and  experienced  judges  might,  at  their  discretion,  apply 

J 

f  The  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Earl  of  Clare,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland,  Mon* 
day,  February  19, 1798,  ^c^^f  Printed  by  Authority,  J -^l^Mh\m  priufcr 
wi ;  Laadon,  reprinted  fer  J.  Wright^  Piccadilly,  179V. 
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tDrtnret  would  have  been  m  the  propoitibn  of  one  fo  ten  thoii- 
smnd  less  terrible  in  its  effects,  than  such  an  encoura^ment  to 
so  many  thousand  inquisitors,  who  often  took  no  evidence  but 
that  of  their  malignant  passions.    The  case  of  Mr  Judkin  Fitsi- 

Sirald  remains  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
ey  exercised  the  power  which  was  so  liberally  conferred  upon 
them.  This  man,  in  bis  petition  presented  to  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  April  1799,  prays  to  be  indemnl«- 
fied 

* 

— ^  for  certain  acts  done  by  him  in  suppression  of  the  late  rebe]>-' 
lion^  not  justifiable  in  common  law ; '  stating  that  he  was^  in  the  year 
1798,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Tipperary  ;  and  that '  finding  it 
hnpossible  to  stop  the  progress  oi  rebellion  there,  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  discover  the  various  and  horrid  plans  in- 
tended by  traitors  for  the  destruction  of  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects, 
he  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity,  in  many  instances,  under  the 
advice  of  several  most  respectable  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  when  all  ofier  of  pardon  and  pecuniary  reward  had  failed,  to 
order  corporal  punishment  of  whipping  to  many  persons,  of  whose 
guilt  he  had  secret  information  from  persons  whose  names  he  could 
not  publicly  disclose,  as  many  persons,  both  before  and  since,  had 
been  murdered  for  giving  sudi  information ;  and  therefore,  in  order 
to  encourage  persons  to  give  such  information,  the  magistrates  were 
publicly  sworn  to  keep  secret  the  naines  of  informants « . . .  •  That  two 
actions  had  lately  been  had  at  the  assizes  of  Clonmel,  (in  both  of 
which,  verdicts  nad  been  obtained  against  petitioner) ;  one  for  words 
spoken ;  and  the  other  for  corporal  punishment  inflicted  publicly 
on  the  29th  of  May  in  the  town  of  Clonmel,  which  was  to  have 
been  attacked  two  days  afterwards  by  8000  rebels.  The  learned 
Judge,  who  presided  at  said  trials,  being  of  opinion,  in  point  of 
law,  that  unless  petitioner  produced  information,  on  oath,  of  thd 
ground  on  which  he  acted,  his  case  could  not  fall  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Indemnity  Act  passed  last  Session ;  but  that  the  petiti- 
oner, not  feeling  himself  justifiable  to  disclose,  in  a  public  court  of 
justice,  the  nature  of  the  information  on  which  he  had  acted ;  and 
knowing  that  many  of  the  informations  on  which  he  had  acted,  were 
in  the  possession  of  several  eenerals  and  other  officers,  who  had  sinoe 
been  ordered  out  of  the  kmgdom ;  that  e^me  of  the  persons  who 
gave  such  information  had  since  been  banished  to  foreign  parts  ;  and 
feeling  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  and  duty  in  disclos- 
ing the  names  of  his  informants  remaining  in  the  kingdom,  on  whose 
informations,  secretly  and  confidentially  given,  he  was  induced  to 
act  as  aforesaid — he  did  decline  such  exposure.' — In, answer  to  thi«i 
statement,  *  the  Honotrrable  Mr  Yelverton  said,  he  should  be  one 
of  the  last  men  to  refuse  indemnity  and  protection  to  any  deserving 
magistrate  or  loyal  man,  for  acts  warranted  by  justice  ornccessity, 
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iri  putting  down  conspiracy  or  reb^ion  ;  but  he  could  not  sit  alent 
and  hear  the  falsehood  attempted  to  be  palmed  on  the  House  by  this- 
almighty  ShenflT,  in  the  petition  now  on  the  table*     The  petition 
stated,  that  the  judges  who  presided  at  that  trial,  who  were  Mr  Jus- 
tice Chamberlain  and  Lord  Yelverton,  had  given  this  opinion, — 
that  unless  Mr  Fitzgertdd  could  produce  the  infbnnation,  on  oath,  on 
which  he  could  justify  his  flagellation  of  the  plaintiff  Wright,  he 
could  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Indemnity  Act.     No  such 
thing  was  ever  said  by  either  of  the  judges.     He  was  present  at  the 
trial ;  and  not  a  single  tittle  of  evidence  had  come  out  in  defence  of 
Mr  Fitzgera?d ;  nor  was  even  a  pretence  pleaded  that  could  found  s 
scintilla  of  suspicion  against  the  plaintiff^  Wright,    to  justify  those 
unparalleled  cruelties  exercised  upon  him,  for  which  the  jury,  a  most 
respectable  one,   awarded  500/.  damages,   and  which   the  learned 
judges  declared  ought  to  have  been  considerably  more  than  the  sum- 
claimed.     With  the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would  shortly  state 
the  facts  as  they  appeared  in  evidence  of  several  most  respectable 
witnesses ;  and,  from  these  facts,  he  would  appeal  to  the  House^ 
whether  such  sanguinary,  wanton  and  unparalleled  cruelties,  were 
entitled  to  their  sanction  and  indemnity  ?     The  action  brought  by- 
Mr  Wright  was  for  assault  and  battery.     It  appeared  that  Mr 
Wright  was  a  teacher  of  the  French  language,  of  which  he  was  em- 
ployed as  professor  by  two  eminent  boarding  schools  at  Clonmel, 
and  in  the  families  of  several  respectable  gentlemen  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.     Mr  Wright  had  heard  that  Mr  Fitzgerald  had  re- 
ceived some  charges  of  a  seditious  nature  against  him  ;  and,  with  a  . 
promptitude  not  very  characteristic  of  conscious  guilt,  he  immc« 
diately  went  to  the  house  of  Mr  Fitzgerald,  whom  he  did  not  find  at 
home,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  another  magistrate,  who  was  also 
out,  for  the  purpose  of  surrendering  himself  fbr  trial.    He  went  agam 
the  sanie  day,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  to  the  house  of  Mr 
Fitzgerald ;  and,  being  shown  into  his  presence,  explained  the  pur- 
pose of  his  coming ;  when  Mr  Fitzgerald  drawing  his  sword,  said-» 
**  Down  on  your  knee%  you  rebclhous  scoundrel,  and  receive  your 
t^enteiice. "     In  vain  did  the  poor  man  protest  his  innocence — in  vam 
did  he  implore  trial  on  his  knees.     Mr  Fitzgerald  sentenced  htm^ 
first  to  be  flogged,  and  then  shot*'    The  unfortunate  man  surrender- 
ed his  keys  to  have  his  papers  searched ;  and  expressed  his  readiness 
to  suffer  any  punishment  the  proof  of  guilt  could  justify :  But  no— 
this  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr  Fitzgerald's  principles  of  jurisdiction : — 
his  mode  was  first  to  sentence,  then  to  punish,  and  afterwards  inves- 
tigate.    His  answer  to  the  unfortunate  man  was — "  What,  you  Car* 
vtc/iie  rascal,  do  you  dare  to  speak  after  sentence ! " — and  then  struck, 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  prison. 

*  Next  day  this  unhappy  man  was  dragged  to  a  ladder  in  Clonmel 
Street,  to  undergo  his  sentence.  He  knelt  down  in  prayer,  with  his 
bat  before  his  face.  Mr  Fitzgerald  came  up,  dragged  his  hat  from 
Uiui  aud  trampled  on  it,  seized  the  man  by  the  hair,  dragged  him  x% 
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the  earth/ kicked  him  and  cut  him  across  the  forehead  with  his  sword, 
and  then  had  him  stripped,  tied  up  to  the  ladder,  and  ordered  him 
fifty  lashes^-^Major  Rial,  an  officer  in  the  town,  came  up  as  the  fifty 
lashes  were  completed,  and  asked  Mr  F.  the  cause. — Mr  F.  handed 
the  Major  a  note  written  in  French,  saying,  he  did  not  himself  un- 
derstand French,  though  he  imderstood  Irish ;  but  he  (Major  Rial) 
would  find  in  that  letter  what  would  justify  him  in  Hogging  the  scoun- 
drel to  dtfath. — Major  Rial  read  the  letter.  He  found  it  to  be  a  note 
addressed  for  the  victim-^translated  in  these  words — 

"  Sir,  I  am  extremely  sorry,  I  cannot  wait  on  you  at  the  hour  ap^ 
^  pointed,  being  unavoidably  obliged  to  attend  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 

"  Yours,    Baron  de  Clues.  *' 

*  Notwithstanding  this  translation,  which  Major  Rial  read  to  Mr 
Fitzgerald,  he  ordered  fifly  lashes  more  to  be  inflicted,  and  with  such 
pecidiar  severity,  that,  horrid  to  relate !  the  bowels  of  the  bleeding 
Tictim  could  be  perceived  to  be  .convulsed,  and  working  through  his 
wounds !  Mr  Fitzgerald  finding  he  could  not  continue  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cat-o-ninc-tails  on  that  part,  without  cutting  his  way  into 
his  body,  ordered  the  waistband  of  his  breeches  to  be  cut  open,  and 
fifty  more  lashes  to  be  inflicted  there.  He  then  left  the  unfortunate 
man  bleeding  and  suspended,  while  he  went  to  the  barrack  to  demand 
a  file  of  men  to  come  and  shoot  him ;  but  being  refused  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  he  oame  back  and  sought  for  a  rope  to  hang  him, 
but  could  not  get  one.  He  then  ordered  him  to  be  cut  down,  and 
sent  back  to  prison,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  dark  small  room, 
viih  ao  other  furniture  than  a  wretched  pallet  of  straw,  without 
covering,  and  there  he  remained  six  or  seven  days  without  medical 
assistance. '  * 

The  fact  most  indicative  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country 
at  that  time  iS|  that  the  actor  in  this  scene  of  cruelty,  than 
which  nothing  more  disgusting  ever  passed  between  slavemasters 
and  slaves,  not  only  obtained  a  bill  of  indemnity,  a  title  and  a 
pension,  (for  these  things  are  conceivable  enough)^  but  found  de- 
fenders in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  justified  the  general 
spirit  of  bis  proceedings,  and  who  derided  any  concern  at  the 
•nflferings  of  the  innocent  man.  Mr  Holmes  praised  the  con- 
duct of  the  petitioner,  and  said  there  was  scarcely  a  man  on 
whom  corporal  punishment  had  been  inflicted  to  extort  confession^ 
who  did  not  acknowledge  guilt,  and  discover  wide  extended  ac- 
compliceship in  treason,  f  Mr  Ormsby  severely  censured  the 
honourable  member  (Mr  Yelverton)  *  who  had  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  feelings  and  commiseration  of  the  House  for  the  sore 
back  of  a  feUctoo^  who  he  believed  would  be  found,  on  inquiry, 


*  Flowden*s  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Irelaad,  VoL  If. 
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to  have  vety  well  desired  what  he  got ;  it  was  id  lead  wdl 
known  that  he  had  many  had  cormexianSf  and  associated  with 
men  of  such  principles,  as  fully  warranted  the  suspicion  of  his 
own. '  (p.  956).  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  Mr  Onns- 
by  meant.  Colonel  Bagwell,  the  member  for  Tipperary,  declar- 
ed, that  not  the  slightest  shade  of  suspicion  attached  to  the 
character  of  Mr  Wright,  from  the  result  of  the  investigation 
at  which  he  was  present  $  and  his  general  character  in  point  of 
morality,  religion  and  politics,  was  most  unexceptionable,  (p.957). 
The  fact  is,  the  poor  man  was  a  Catholic — *  a  Carmelite  scoun- 
*  drel, '  and  had  necessarily  connexions  among  persons  of  that 
religion  ;  and  this  was  enough  to  induce  a  small  and  infuriated 
and  favoured  party,  who  thought  their  security  and  the  oppres- 
Bion  of  their  fellow*subjects  were  synonymous,  to  justify  these 
atrocious  proceedings ;  to  esteem  it  nothing,  that  an  innocent 
man  should  be  subjected  to  the  worst  punishment  which  human 
nature  could  endure ;  to  be  cast,  lacerated  as  he  was,  into  a 
dungeon,  to  die  wretchediv,  or  still  more  wretchedly  to  Uvc 
What  was  the  ^  sore  bac^ '  of  one  Catholic  ?  It  was  little 
indeed,  in  the  wholesale  distribution  of  vengeance  and  crime 
which  took  place  during  that  unhappy  period.— But  every  sudi 
act  of  injustice  and  crudty  snapped  asunder  the  bonds  by  which 
Ireland  is  connected  with  this  country — it  alienated  the  affeo* 
tions  of  the  Irish  people— and  we  can  never  hope  to  regain  diem 
till  we  show  more  sympathy  with  their  sufierings,  and  cease  to 
rely  for  safety  on  the  system  which  has  given  rise  to  them. 

The  instance  we  have  related  is  one  of  sheer  brutality ;  it 
would  dignify  it  too  much  to  call  it  either  torture  or  punish- 
ment ;  but  it  shows  into  what  hands  the  power  of  administering 
torture  fell.  This  power,  which  no  wise  man  has  ever  wished 
to  possess,  which  requires  temperance  and  discretion  more  than 
human,  was  often  exercised  by  the  most  ignorant  men,  who^ 
with  characteristic  confidence,  pronounced  every  thing  which 
they  did  not  understand  to  be  a  sign  of  guilt,  and  who  applied 
torture  as  a  sure  remedy  for  every  defect  of  their  industry  or 
sagacity.  It  was  not  in  the  distant  counties  alone  that  torture 
was  employed,  as  Mr  Holmes  expresses  it,  *  to  extort  confession,  * 
or,  to  use  a  gentler  expression,  to  obtain  information*  It  was 
just  as  frequently  used  in  the  metropolis  itself.  We  have  here 
the  testimony  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  to  whom,  even  from 
the  violence  of  his 'prejudices,  attention  is  due  on  such  a  subject. 
He  is  the  beau-ideal  of  a  Protestant  ascendancy  man.  He  i» 
an  enemy  to  all  kind  of  concession  and  compromise  with  the 
Catholics.  He  carefully  brings  together  all  the  acts  of  atrocity 
committed  by  the  rebels,  but  losses  over  the  excesses  of  the 


Orangemen  in  the  most  ^  boUday  and  lady  terms ;  *  and  laments 
that  such  worthy  men  and  discreet  magistrates  as  Judkin  Fitz- 
ceraU  were  not  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  kin^om»  In 
hsB  '  Memoirs  of  the  different  Rebellions  in  Ireland, '  Vol.  I. 

&264,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  apprehension,  on  the  23d 
ay  1798,  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Murphy  (by  Sir  John 
Macartney  and  a  party  of  the  Attorneys'  Corps  m  Greek  Street, 
Dublin),  on  whom  some  pike-heads  were  found,  and  of  a  man 
named  Ryan,  between  whom  and  Murphy  some  connexion  was 
supposed  to  exist,  from  the  confession  of  the  latter.  We  shall 
give  Sir  Richard's  words. 

*  On  examining  this  man  at  the  guard-house,- he  said  his  name 
was  Ryan,  and  that  he  was  a  stone-cutter ;  but  declared  that  he  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  Murphy :  that  he  knew  nothing  of  pikes  or 
pike-heads,  and  that  he  fled  into  the  churchyard  merely  to  avoid  the 
firing.  And  Murphy,  on  being  confronted  with  Ryan,  pretended 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  him;  but  on  receiving  a  few  lashes 
of  a  cat-and-nine-tails,  their  recollection  being  restored,  they  ac- 
knowledged that  Murphy  was  sergeant  in  a  company  of  united  Irish- 
men, '  &c,  -  -  -  -  *  On  the  information  of  Ryan  and  Murphy, 
they  apprehended  many  united  Irishmen^  and  seized  arms  of  various 
descriptions. ' 

In  another  part  of  kis  work,  he  incidentally  tells  the  follow- 
iog  story. 

*  It  was  observable,  that  for  some  days  previous  and  subsequent 
to  the  intended  insurrection,  the  disaffected  tradesmen,  among  whom 
the  butchers  were  very  conspicuous,  would  not  take  baim-notes. 
Though  it  had  been  defeated  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  May, 
the  rebels  were  so  confident  of  succeeding  in  another  effort,  that  fel- 
lows were  at  different  times  employed  in  marking  the  doors  of  t}i& 
loyalists,  and  particularly  those  of  the  yeomen.  Seven  men  were 
detected  and^  seized  on  th§  thirtieth  of  May,  in  the  act  of  doing  so ; 
end  on  being  tohipped  by  a  party  of  the  Attorney's  Corps  in  the  (Hd 
Exchange^  Uiey  acknowledged  that  they  belonged  to  a  conunittee  of 
fifteen  employed  in  that  service. '  (Vol.  I.  p.  S57.) 

At  p.  S55  of  the  same  volume,  he  says,  speaking  generally  of 
the  transactions  at  Dublin-*-*  Information  was  obtained  from 
some  notorious  traitors,  by  ^whipping  them^  of  the  extent  and 
malignity  of  the  plot'  At  page  281,  and  319,  Vol.  I.,  he 
mentions  instances  of  confessions  obtained  by  flogging  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr  Moore,  a  gentleman  who  is  a  staunch 
opposer  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  rather  indifferent  to 
CathoUc  emancipation,  in  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Union, 
published  when  that  measure  was  in  agitation,  speaks  of  the 
torture  in  Dublin  as  a  matter  of  notoriety. 

[  X  read, '  be  says^  \  Kypc  resolutions  in  the  papers^  entered  into 
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by  the  gendemen  of  that  penuaaion  (Romim  Catholic)  faifaabttiiig  tlie 
city  of  Dublin,  stating,  that  the  proposed  incorporate  union  of  the 
Legislatures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is,  in  fact,  an  extinction  of 
the  liberty  of  this  country.  I  am  very  glad  they  find  themselves  so 
free  and  comfortable.  But  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  they  felt  them- 
selves a  little  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  boasted  liberty, 
when,  about  eighteen  months  agO)  Uie  stripes  of  flagellation,  and  the 
shrieks  of  torture,  resounded  in  their  ears.  *  {Moore* s  Observations  on 
ilie  Union,  S^Cb  2d  edit.  1 800,  p.  85.) 

It  was  not  merely  by  the  application  of  torture  to  obtain  in- 
formation! but  by  summary  modes  of  punishment  on  persons 
merely  suspected,  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty  was  displayea  at  this 
time.  In  April  1798,  the  North  Cork  mih^tia  appeared  in  Wex- 
ford, and  brought  the  Orange  system  into  that  county.  Mr 
Hay,  ill  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  there  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  proceedings. 

*  It  is  s^id  that  the  North  Cork  militia  were  also  the  inventors—- 
but  they  certainly  were  the  introducers,  of  pitch-'Cap  torture,  into  the 
county  of  Wexford.  Any  person  having  his  hair  cdt  short,  (and 
therefore  called  a  croppy,  by  which  appellation  the  soldiery  desig- 
nated an  United  Irishman),  on  being  pointed  out  by  some  loyad  neigh- 
bour, was  immediately  seized  and  brought  into  a  guard^house,  wherq 
caps,  either  of  coarse  linen,  or  strong  brown  paper,  besmeared  inside 
with  pitch,  were  always  kept  ready  for  service.  The  unfortunatti 
victim  had  one  of  these,  well  heated,  compressed  on  his  head ;  and, 
when  judged  of  a  proper  degree  of  coolness,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
easily  pulled  off,  the  sufferer  was  turned  out,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  merciless  torturers,  and  to  the  view  of  vast  numbers  of 
people  who  generally  crowded  about  the  guard-house  door,  attract- 
ed by  the  amictcd  cries  of  the  tormented.  Many  of  those  persecut- 
ed in  this  manner,  experienced  additional  anguish^  from  the  melted 
pitch  trickling  into  their  eyes.  This  afforded  a  rare  addition  of  en- 
joyment to  tliese  keen  sportsmen,  who  reiterated  their  yells  of  exult- 
ation on  tlic  repetition  of  the  several  accidents  to  which  their  game 
was  liable  upon  being  turned  out ;  for  in  the  confusion  and  hurry  of 
escaping  from  the  hands  of  these  more  than  savage  barbarians,  th6 
blinded  victims  frequently  fell,  or  inadvertently  dashed  their  heads 
against  the  walls  in  their  way.  The  pain  of  disengaging  this  pitched^ 
cap  from  the  head  must  be  next  to  intolerable.  The  hair  was  often 
torn  out  by  the  roots  ;  and  not  unfrequently  parts  of  the  skin  were  so 
scalded  and  blistered  as  to  adhere,  and  come  off  along  with  it.  The 
terror  and  dismay  that  these  outrages  occasioned  are  inconceivable, 
A  sergeant  of  the  North  Cork»  nipknamed  Tom  thp  Devily  was  most 
ingenious  in  devising  new  modes  of  tqrture.  Moistened  gimpowder 
was  frequently  rubbed  into  the  hair,  cut  close,  and  then  set  a-fire ; 
some,  while  shearing  for  this  purpose,  had  the  tips  of  their  ear^ 
snipt  off;  sometimes  an  entire  ear,  and  oflen  both  ears,  were  com-i 
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|)lctdy  cut  off;  and  many  lost  part  of  their  noses  during  the  like  pre- 
paration. But,  strange  to  tell,  these  atrocities  were  publicly  prac- 
tised, without  the  least  reserve,  in  the  open  day ;  and  no  magistrate 
or  officer  ever  interfered,  but  shamefully  connived  at  this  strange 
mode  of  quieting  the  people. '  * 

At  this  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  was  a  law  which 
enabled  magistrates  to  sentence  to  tranf^ortation  persons  con- 
victed before  them.  Mr  A.  H.  Jacob,  one  of  the  magistrates, 
paraded  the  country  in  the  neighbout^ood  of  Guniscorthy, 
with  the  yeomen  cavalry,  having  in  their  train  a  regular  execu- 
tioner completely  appointed,  with  his  implements,  a  banging 
rope  and  cat-o-nine*tails.  Some  of  the  persons,  condemned  at 
the  I^tty  sessions,  appealed  to  the  General  Quarter  sessions  at 
Wextord,  held  on  the  23d  of  May  1798  ;  and,  as  Mr  Hay  says, 

— ^  in  the  course  of  the  trials  on  these  appeals,  in  the  public  court- 
house of  Wexford,  Mr  A.  H.  Jacob  appeared  as  evidence  against  the 
prisoners,  an^  publicly  avowed  the  happy  discoveries  he  had  made  in 
consequence  of  inflicting  the  torture.  Many  Instances  of  whipping 
and  strangulation  he  particularly  detailed,  with  a  degree  of  self-ap- 
probation and  complacency,  that  clearly  demonstrated  how  highly 
he  was  pleased  to  rate  the  merits  of  his  own  great  and  loyal  ser- 
vices. '    p.  72. 

Mr  Gordon,  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  same  county, 
gives  an  instance  of  the  terror  whicn  the  infliction  of  this  torture 
produced. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  May,  a  labouring  man,  named 
Denis  Macdaniel,  came  to  my  house,  with  looks  of  the  utmost  con- 
atemation  and  dismay,  and  confessed  to  me,  that  he  had  taken  the 
United  Irishman's  oath,  and  had  paid  for  a  pike,  with  which  he  had 
not  yet  been  furnished,  nineteen  pence  halfpenny,  to  one  Kilty, 
a  smith,  who  had  administered  the  oath  to  him,  and  many  others. 
While  I  sent  my  eldest  son,  who  was  lieutenant  of  yeomanry,  to  ar- 
rest Kilty,  I  exhorted  Daniel  to  surrender  himself  to  a  magistrate, 
and  make  his  confession :  but  this  he  positively  refused,  saying,  that 
he  should,  in  that  case,  be  lashed^  to  produce  the  pike^  which  he  liad 
not,  and  to  confess  what  he  kneto  not,  I  then  advised  him,  as  the 
only  alternative,  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  promising^  that,  if  he 
should  be  convicted  on  the  information  of  others,  I  would  represent 
his  case  to  the  magistrates.  He  took  my  advice ;  but  the  fear  of  ar- 
rest and  lashing  had  so  taken  possession  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  he  fell  on  his 

♦  History  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  County  of  Wexford,  A.  D, 
1798,  by  Edward  Hay,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Upyal  Irish  Academy 
p.  57,  58. 
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face,  and  expired  in  a  little  grove  near  my  house. '    GcrdtnCs  HU' 
^or^  of  the  Rebellion^  p.  87,  88. 

Mr  Alexander,  also  a  Protestant  inhabitant  of  Ross,  in  his 
account  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  5^8^  speaks  of  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Driscol,  who  had  been  strangled  three  times,  and  flogged 
four  times,  during  a  confinement,  on  suspicion,  because  two 
Catholic  prayer-books  had  been  found  on  him ;  yet  he  was  fi* 
nally  discharged,  as  no  fi^uilt  coiild  be  proved  to  attach  to  him* 
In  this  same  county  of  Wexford,  all  houses  in  which  arms  were 
found,  or  of  which  the  owners  were  absent  at  night,  were 
burnt ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  often  fled  from  their  houses,  for 
fear  of  the  military  parties,  and  of  being  proceeded  against 
in  the  new  forms  of  trial  which  they  practised,  they  had  eften 
an  opportunity  of  inflicting  this  punishment  on  the  contuma^ 
cious.  At  Carnew,  on  the  confines  of  that  county  and  Wick- 
low,  Mr  Hay  tells  us,  (p.  76),  that,  besides  burning  and  tor- 
turing in  all  shapes,  twenty-eight  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were 
confined  on  suspicion,  were  shot,  in  a  balUaliey,  by  the  yeomen 
and  a  party  of  the  Antrim  mOitia ;  and  Major  Fitzgerald,  an 
oflicer,  who,  by  his  activity,  greatly  contributed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  in  Wexford,  bears  testimony  to  the 
impartiality  and  veracity  of  Mr  Hay. 

All  these  atrocities  were  perpetrated  previously  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  that  county ;  they  were  not,  therefore,  acts 
of  retaliation,  but  made  up  part  of  the  system  acted  upon  through- 
out Ireland.  Indeed,  the  magistrates  "of  Wexford  fall  under  the 
censure  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  as  too  backward  in  the  use  of 
the  cat-o-nine- tails  and  the  halter.  In  his  praise  of  *  the  spirit- 
ed and  reasonable  exertions  '  of  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  Judkin  Fitz- 
gerald, he  says — '  a  man  of  his  sagacity  and  courage  would 
Iiave  saved  the  county  of  Wexford  from  desolation  and  in- 
delible disgrace.  *  (Vol.  II.  p.  282.)  He  then  gives  a  speci- 
men  of  the  ingenuity  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr  Otway,  who, 
after  Sir  Judkin,  was  the  most  meritorious  man  in  the  county 
ofTipperary,  who  flogged  a  man  of  whom  he  had  suspicion, 
but  not  being  able  to  make  him  confess  at  that  time,  tied  him 
iip  next  day,  ^  when  his  skin  was  tender  from  the  preceding 
whipping;  ^  which  proceeding  was,  according  to  his  account, 
attended  with  the  happiest  cfllcts.  Iitdeed  it  is  evident,  as  Lord 
Clare  might  have  proved,  that  the  operation  could  not  fail  to 
be  successful,  if  it  was  continued  long  enough.  Guilty  or  in- 
nocent, the  man  most  confess— or  die ; — and,  in  neither  case, 
could  he  complain  of  the  infliction.  Certainly  the  system,  so  fiur 
as  it  was  carried,  was  not  successful  in  the  county  of  Wexford : 
trhe  inhabitants  did  not  idi  die  with  terror  like  M^Daniel  s  they 
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rose  in  anns,  in  nnmbers  which  ctmiot  be  beSered  by  those 
who  take  the  ordinary  proportion  of  fighting  men  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  result  of  the  half-banging,  and  flogging,  and 
baming,  was  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  loyalists* 

It  was  not  merely  among  the  inferior  magistrates,  and  the  non- 
commissioned officers  that  this  contempt  of  ie^al  proceedings  was 
manifested  in  Ireland.  As  early  as  1795,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  in  a  progress  through  some  disturbed  counties,  finding 
numbers  of  suspected  persons  in  the  prisons,  against  whom 
proper  evidence  could  not  be  procured,  having,  in  concert  with 
some  gentlemen,  examined  them,  sent  them,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, aboard  a  tender,  to  serve  in  the  Army,  without  any 
other  form  of  trial.  *  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  as  usual,  praises 
the  zeal  and  spirit  manifested  in  this  operation.  It  is  only  to  be 
lamented,  that  it  was  not  displayed,  in  a  more  unexceptionable 
form,  and  within  his  own  province.  While  such  illegal  mea- 
sures were  pursued  against  tne  people,  so*  remissly  was  the  legi- 
timate authority  over  the  Army  exercised,  that  the  humane  and 
gallant  Abercrombie,  upon  succeeding  to  the  command,  de- 
scribed it,  in  his  general  orders,  to  be  *  in  a  state  of  licentious- 
ness, which  must  render  it  formidable — to  every  one  but  the 
enemy. ' 

It  is  for  the  reader  to  imagine  the  consequences  of  this  sys- 
tem; the  existence  of  which,  writers  of  all  parties  have  acknow- 
kdgeil,  but  the  effects  of  which  they  describe  according  to  the 
colouring  of  their  prejudices  or  opinions.  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave, and  some  speakers  of  the  same  faction  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Magistrates  and 
soldiery  in  Ireland  possessed  an  unerring  faculty  of  judgement ; 
and  that,  by  virtue  of  the  omniscience  which  they  received  with 
their  unlimited  power,  they  never  tortured  any  but  the  guilty, 
and  such  of  the  guilty  as  would  confess.  Accordin^^  to  them» 
these  men,  out  of  whose  months  all  law  proceeded,  from  Lord 
Clare  to  Tom  the  Devil  and  Sir  Judkin,  were  personifications  of 
temperance  and  discretion.  This  licentious  soldiery,  which  Aber- 
crombie  thus  described,  and  the  command  of  which  he  resigned 
in  disgust,  who  were  sent  to  live  at  firee  quarters  on  the  inhabitants 
in  many  districts,  were  guided,  we  are  assured,  by  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  benevolence,  and  had  a  nice  regard  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  loyal  subjects.  Luckily  we  have  some  facts  which  ena- 
ble us  to  ascertain  the  meaniug  of  Uiesc  general  eulogies.  Sir  Jud- 
kin Fitzgerald  was  the  mildest  of  the  mitd :  He  was  selected,  for 
the  peculiar  propriety  of  his  conduct,  as  a  fit  subject  for  honour 

^  Musgrave's  Memoirs,  VoL  L  p.  17& 
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ministratioiit  acoordiDg  to  Pkiwden»  *  in  Bemford's  riding- 
house,  Sandys's  Prevotf  the  Old  Costom-hoiuet  the  Royal  m^ 
change^  some  of  the  ^barracks,  and  other  places  in  I)ublint 
there  were  dailyt  hourly,  notorious  exhibitions  of  these  tor- 
turings. '  %  During  his  administration,  Sir  Judkin  had  hb  in- 
demnity bill ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  bis  title  and  his  p^sioB» 
"We  know  of  no  speech  or  document  in  which,  at  that  day,  ho 
reprobated  the  doctrine  of  his  colleague.  Yet  even  he  now 
condemns  torture ;  and  he  does  not  lell  us  that  this  is  a  new 
opinion. 

The  enemy  of  torture  in  1798,  is  a  friend  of  Catholic  eman* 
cipation  now.  He  hated  torture  then,  but  be  hated  exdusioa 
from  office  more.  He  is  a  friend  to  the  Catholics,  but  he  is 
more  friendly  to  his  Secretarvship.  As  he  went  into  office  with 
the  defender  of  a  practice  wnich  he  condemned  as  wicked  and 
unjustifiable,  *  so  ne  stays  in  office  with  Lord  Eldon,  who  says^ 
that  the  measures  proposed  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  *  go  to 
the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution  of  this  Protestant  country. '^ 
(Lards'  Debater,  Ma^  1«,  1817;. 

But  though  these  felkw-ministers  do  not  quarrel  about  this 
question,  it  is  sufficiently  important  to  merit  all  the  attention 
of  this  nation.  There  is  no  time  so  fit  for  settling  it  as  the 
present ;  and  we  have  the  words  of  all  parties^  of  friends  and 
enemies  to  emancipation,  that  until  it  be  finally  set  at  rest, 
the  Empire  will  never  be  at  peace.  We  have  seen  the  pre* 
sent  system — we  know  it  by  its  fruits.  Shall  we  pass  the  sen* 
tence  of  perpetual  exclusion  on  a  people  growing  in  numbers 
and  relative  wealth,  and  wait  till  we  are  plunged  into  another 
war  with  such  a  drawback  from  our  power,  or  till  we  have 
tried  the  fortune  of  another  rebellion  ?  Even  at  this  time,  the 
Government  of  Ireland*deems  it  necessary  to  its  security,  to  have 
a  law  by  which  persons  absent  from  their  homes  in  proclaimed 
districts,  between  sun*set  and  sun^risc,  may  be  transported  by  a 

X  Plowden,  Vol.  II.  p.  695. 
*  We  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Castlereagh  makes  the  same  re* 
'servations  as  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  who  says,  *  Many  severe  animadver* 
^  sions  have  been  made  on  a  practice  which  took  place  in  Ireland  a 

*  short  time  previous  to  and  during  the  rebellion,  of  whipping  per- 

*  sons  notoriously  disaffected,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  evidence 
^  from  them.     Whoever  considers  it  abstractedly,  must  of  course 

*  condemn  it  as  obvioushj  repugnant  to  the  letter  of  the  law^  ike  be- 

*  nign  principles  of  our  constitution^  and  those  of  justice  and  humanity; 

*  BUT  I  am  convinced  that  such  persons  as  dispassionately  consider 

*  the  eadHing  circumstancesy  &c.  will  readily  admit  them  to  be,  if  not 

*  an  excuse^  at  ^east  an  om^le  ejcUnuatUm  of  that  practice.  *    Vol.  Ill 
y»  478. 
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bendi  of  magbflraco,  widiont  jarj  trial  Are  laws  Vke  diis,  and 
the  diaeontents  which  give  rise  to  them,  the  *  sabstantial  bless- 
ings '  which  the  people  of  Ireland  are  to  enjoy  for  ever  ? — Shall 
we  madhr  attempt  to  render  permanent  a  syston  which,  while 
it  degraaes  and  exasperates  the  many,  is  dangerous  even  to  the 
few;  whidi  contains  the  principle  of  selP-destruction  in  its  cruel* 
ty, — <  inoidwmm'^imbectUum — deiestabUe — caducum  f '  % 


Abt.  VIL  Algebra^  with  Ariihmeiic  and  Mensuration^  from  the 
Sanscrit  'of  Brahmegupta  and  Bhascara*  Translated  by 
Henry  Thomas  Cojlebrooke,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &c»  London^ 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1817. 

A  MONG  .the  fragments  of  Eastern  science,  with  which  the 
^^  learning  and  zeal  of  our  countrymen  in  India  have  en- 
riched the  literature  of  the  West,  none  perhaps  were  ever  more 
deserving  of  attention  than  those  in  the  volume  just  announced^ 
namely,  four  different  treatises,  in  Sanscrit  Verse^  on  the  Arith<» 
metic.  Algebra  and  Geometry,  of  Hindostao.  Two  of  these,  the 
Lilavati  and  Vija  Ganita,  are  the  works  of  Bhascara  Acha- 
RYA ;  the  first  pn  Arithmetic,  the  second  on  Algebra*  The  o- 
ther  two  books  are  still  more  antient,  and  were  composed  by  a 
mathematician  of  the  name  of  Brahmegupta.  These,  Uke 
most  of  the  mathematical  writings  of  the  Hindus,  make  parta 
of  systems  of  astronomy  ;  the  first  two  being  the  introduction 
Co  toe  Sidd^hanta  Siromani  of  Bhascara,  and  the  other  two 
forming  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  chapters  of  the  Brahma^ 
Sidd^hantOf  an  astronomical  work  by  Brahmegupta. 

Beside  these  original  pieces,  the  volume  contains  a  disserta- 
tion by  the  translator^  full  of  learned  and  judicious  research, 
on  the  early  History  of  Algebra,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced  isx 


"^  There  were  frequent  allusions  made  in  the  debate  on  Mc 
Brougham's  motion,  at  the  close  of  last  Session,  to  a  trial,  in  whick 
Judkm  Fitzgerald  was  a  party,  and  defended  himself  in  person,  by 
avowing  the  practice  of  torture,  and  glorying  in  it :  But  we  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  perusal  of  the  report ;  and  the  debate  is  no( 
fully  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Register. — For  the  same  reason,  w^ 
have  been  prevented  from  referring  to  tlie  various  affidavits  read  by* 
different  members  in  that  debate ;  and  sworn  to  by  men  who  had  been 
tortured  tliemselves,  and  had  seen  others  tortured.  One  of  these  is 
wd  in  the  reports  to  have  been  first  flogged,  and  then  rubbed  with  gun* 
powder  to  make  the  wounds  smart,  and  then  flogged  again  before,  fkm 
Weruciating  torment  of  the  rubbing  had  subiidcd. 
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India*  Arabia  and  Greece.  From  the  ample  store  ef  scien-' 
tifie  and  literary  information  which  he  appears  to  combine  in  a 
singular  d^ee,  he  has  also  added  some  notes  On  a  collateral 
subject,  the  introduction  and  progress  of  Algebra  among  the 
Italians ;  and  if  this  digression  be  a  departure  from  die  rules  of 
strict  method,  it  is  one  for  which,  on  account  of  the  valuable 
information  it  affords,  we  feel  very  grateful  to  the  author. 

The  time  when  Bhascara  wrote  is  fixed  with  great  preci-» 
sion,  by  his  own  testimony,  and  by  corresponding  circum- 
stances, to  a  date  that  answers  to  about  the  year  1150  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  age  of  Brahmegupta  is  consider- 
ably more  remote,  and  his  works  are  extremely  rare.  The 
industry  and  zeal  of  the  translator  have,  however,  put  him  iu 
possession  of  a  copy  of  them,  in  some  respects  imperfect,  but 
in  which  the  two  chspters  just  quoted  are  fortunately  complete. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  fixed,  with  great  probability, 
from  a  variety  of  concurring  circumstances,  and  particularly 
from  the  position  which  he  assigns,  in  his  Astronomy,  to  the 
solstitial  points,  to  the  sixth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  antecedent,  therefore,  to 
the  first  dawn  of  the  sciences  in  Arabia.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  observed,  that  even  Brahmegupta's  treatise  is  not  by 
any  means  the  earliest  work  known  to  have  been  written  in 
India  on  the  subject  of  Algebra.  Ganesa,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  scholiasts  of  Bhascara,  quotes  a  passage  from  Arya- 
Bhatta  on  the  subject  of  Algebra,  containing  the  very  refin- 
ed artifice  for  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems,  which  is 
known  in  Sanscrit  by  the  name  of  CtUtaca.  Arya-Bhatta 
is  indeed  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  the  most  antient  unin- 
spired writer  on  the  science  of  Astronomy  ;  and,  by  a  vari- 
ety of  arguments,  which  Mr  Colebrooke's  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  and  the  history  of  that  country  has 
furnished,  he  makes  it  appear,  that  this  algebraist  wrote  as 
far  back  as  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  perhaps 
io  an  earlier  age.  Hence  it  follows,  that  he  is  nearly  as  ao- 
dent  as  the  Grecian  algebraist  Diophantvs,  supposed,  on  the 
authority  of  Abulfaraj,  to  have  flourished  in  tne  time  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  or  about  the  year  360  P,  C.  Mr  Cole^ 
BBOOKE  goes  on  to  remark,  that,  admitting  the  Hindu  and 
Alexandrian  authors  to  be  nearly  equally  antient,  it  must  be 
conceded,  in  favour  of  the  former,  that  he  was  the  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  science,  since  he  appears  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  resolution  of  equations  involving  several  unknown 
oaaDtities,  which  it  is  not  clear,  nor  fairly  presumable,  that 
DiopHANTUs  knew  i  and  also  of  a  general  method  of  resolving 
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iodeterminate  problems  of  at  least  the  first  d^pree^  Jto  the  know^ 
ledge  of  which  it  is  ceruin  that  the  Greek  algebraist  had  not 
attained. 

Mr  Colebrooke  seems  willing  to  stop  here,  without  carry- 
ing back  the  origin  of  tlie  Algebra  of  the  Hindus  to  a  more 
remote  period*  We  must  observe,  however,  that  though  no 
precise,  or  even  traditionary  knowledge,  concerning  that  science, 
can  be  carried  to  a  more  remote  age,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
of  its  having  existed  long  before,  and  having  passed  by  many 
steps  to  the  condition  it  had  then  attained.  It  is  very  generally 
acknowledged,  that  Diopuantus  cannot  have  been  himself  the 
inventor  of  all  the  rules  and  methods  which  he  delivers.  Much 
less  is  Aryabhatta  to  be  held  the  sole  inventor  of  a  system  that 
was  still  more  pericct  than  that  of  Diopbantus.  Indeed,  before 
an  author  could  think  of  embodying  a  treatise  of  Algebra  in  the 
heart  of  a  system  of  Astronomy,  and  turning  the  researches  of 
the  one  science  to  the  purposes  of  the  other,  both  must  be  in 
such  a  state  of  advancement,  as  the  lapse  of  several  ages,  and 
many  repeated  efforts  of  invention,  were  reouired  to  produce. 

Tne  genuineness  of  the  text  from  which  tkese  translations  are 
made,  is  established  with  the  greatest  certainty  by  numerous 
commentaries  in  Sanscrit,  besides  a  Persian  version.  These 
commentaries  cmpprise  a  perpetual  gk>ss,  in  which  every  pas- 
sage of  the  original  is  noticed  and  interpreted.  A  careful  col« 
lation  of  several  of  them,  with  three  copies  of  the  original  work, 
has  been  made  by  the  learned  translator :  The  diflerences  are 
mentioned  in  the  notes,  and  appear  to  be  of  little  importance. 
The  series  of  commentators  or  scholia^tta  who  have  iliustrat)- 
ed  these  four  works  by  their  annotations,  goes  back  to  a  con* 
aiderable  distance,  and  comes  down  to  a  period  much  later 
than  the  common  opinions  or  prejudices  concerning  Hindu  li- 
terature would  incline  us  to  believe.  Mr  Colebiiooke  telb 
us,  that  the  oldest  commentary  of  an  ascertained  date  that  has 
come  into  his  hands,  appears,  from  an  astronomical  computa- 
tion which  it  contains,  to  have  been  written  about  the  yesr 
1420  of  our  era.  The  next  to  this,  in  antiquity  and  importance, 
is  dated  in  1460,  i\6S  Saca  ;  that  is,  A.D.  i5S8,  1541.  Ga- 
NE8A,  a  distinguished  astronomer,  is  the  author  of  a  commentary^ 
on  the  SidcTJtanla  Siromani^  of  which  the  LilavcUi  is  a  part ;  and 
his  work  bears  a  date  that  corresponds  to  A.  D.  1545.  It  com- 
prises a  copious  exposition  of  the  text,  with  demonstrations  of 
the  rules,  and  has  been  used,  Mr  Colebrooke  tells  us,  through- 
out the  translation,  as  the  best  interpreter  of  the  original.  A 
commentary  on  the  Vija  Ganita^  bearing  the  date  of  1602,  con- 
tUns  a  full  exposition  of  the  sense,  with  complete  dexnonstrations 
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of  the  roles,  much  in  the  manner  of  Gakesa  ;  and  there  it  a 
scholiast  of  a  still  later  datei  who  appears  to  have  flourished  about 
the  year  1621.  IF,  therefore,  it  be  true^  that  the  Hindus  of  the 
present  time  understand  nothing  of  their  scientific  books,  the 
decline  of  knowledge  among  them  must  have  been  very  rapid, 
as  it  is  plain  that,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  two  centuriet 
from  the  present  time,  the  light  of  science  was  shining  in  India 
with  considerable  lustre. 

The  correctness  of  the  text  has  not  only  been  ascertained  fav 
a  comparison  with  the  different  commentaries  just  mentionea, 
but  has  since  been  further  verified,  as  far  as  respects  the  Ulavaiif 
by  a  circumstance  unknown  even  to  the  translator*  Another 
translation  of  the  Lilavati,  made  by  Dr  Taylor  of  Bombay,  was 
printed  there  in  the  course  of  last  vear ;  and  several  copies  of  it 
arrived  in  Europe  just  about  the  time  when  Mr  Colebroore's 
translation  was  published  ;  and  its  agreement  with  this  last,  is  a 

f>roof  of  the  accuracy  of  both.  The  only  difference  is  in  the 
anguage,  and  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  work ;  but  in  what  is 
most  material,  the  rules  and  the  examples,  there  is  no  variation 
of  any  amount.  The  translations  of  Dr  Taylor  seems  the  more 
literal ;  that  of  Mr  Colkbrooke  more  paraphrastic,  so  far  as 
one  ignorant  of  the  original  may  presume  to  judge.  The  former 
has  accompanied  his  translation  with  notes  from  the  Indian  com- 
mentators, and  with  many  very  useful  observations  of  his  own^ 
in  which  he  sometimes  gives  the  investigations  in  the  language  of 
European  Algebra.  His  translation  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Literary  Society  at  Calcutta  in  1815,  and  to  have 
been  printed  by  the  order,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  % 
Mr  Colebrooke  proceeds  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
Grecian,  Hindu,  and  Arabian  Algebras,  as  they  existed  at  the 
earliest  periods  to  which  they  can  now  be  traced  ;  and,  for  this* 
his  knowledge  buth  of  the  history  and  the  principles  of  the  ma^ 
thematical  scicncrs,  render  him  fully  qualified.  Here  the  No- 
tation, or  Algorithm,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  The  Hindu  algebraists  use  for  their  symbols 
abbreviations  and  initials  of  words :  they  distinguish  negative 
quantities  by  a  dot  set  over  the  letter  or  letters  that  denote  the 
quantity ;  but  they  have  no  mark  for  a  positive  quantity,  ex- 
cept the  absence  of  the  neirative  si^n.     They  have  no  symbol 


:J:  It  is  entitled  Lilaxvaii,  or  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  Geortie- 
Iry,  by  Biiascara  Acharya,  Translated  from  the  original  San- 
scrit by  John  Taylor  M.D.  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany's Bombay  medical  establishment.    Printed  at  Bombay,  1816. 
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ihat  expresses  addition,  *  nor  any  that  either  signifies  equalityi  op 
the  relation  of  greater  and  less.  A  product  o?  two  quantities  is 
denoted  by  the  initial  syllable  of  the  word  multiplication  sub* 
joined  to  those  quantities,  or  sometimes  by  a  dot  interposed  be< 
tween  them.  A  fraction  is  denoted  by  placing  the  divisor  un«* 
der  the  dividend,  but  without  a  line  of  separation.  The  two 
«ides  of  an  equation  are  ordered  in  the  same  manner,  one  un- 
der another ;  and  thus  it  is  by  position,  and  not  by  a  particular 
character,  that  equality  is  expressed  ;  but  as  this  method  of  ar* 
ranging  quantities  is  also  used  for  other  purposes,  the  context 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  determine  exactly  the  import  of  the 
algebraic  expression.  The  symbols  of  unknown  quantity  are 
not  confined  to  a  single  one,  but  extend  to  anv  number;  and 
the  characters  used  are  the  initial  syllables  of  the  names  of  co- 
lours,  excepting  the  first,  which  is  expressed  by  the  initials  of 
the  word  yavat-iavaty  (how  much,  or  as  much  as),  synonymous 
with  tantOi  as  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  Bombeixi  and  some 
of  the  early  algebraists  of  Italy.  \?Ve  ventured,  in  our  analysis 
of  Mr  Stbachey's  extracts  from  the  Bija  Ganita^  f  to  ofiPer 
what  seemed  an  explanation  of  this  singular  use  of  the  names 
of  the  colours ;  referring  it  to  the  state  in  which  alijKcbra  may 
have  employed  palpable  symbols,  or  counters,  to  denote  the 
quantities  that  were  to  be  subjected  to  computation.  Charac- 
ters also  are  here  employed,  not  only  for  unknown,  but  for 
variable  quantities,  of  which  the  value  may  be  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed; and  in  demonstcations,  for  both  given  and  sought 
quantities.  Initials  of  the  terms  5;{«ar^  and  solid^  denote  the 
2d  and  Sd  powers  respectively ;  and  are  combined,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  sums,  but  according  to  their  products,  to  indicate 
the  higher  powers.  An  initial  syDable  or  letter  is  in  like  loanner 
used  to  denote  the  root. 

The  terms  of  a  compound  quantity  are  written  in  a  line,  or- 
dered according  to  the  powers  of  one  of  the  letters ;  and  the 
absolute  number  always  comes  last,  being  distinguished  by  the 
initial  syllable  n/,  the  mark  of  a  known  quantity.  Numeral  co- 
efficients are  employed,  including  unity,  and  comprehending 
fractions,  and  are  always  written  after  the  symbol  of  the  un- 
known quantity ;  the  dot  which  denotes  minus  being  put  over 


•  In  our  review  of  Mr  Strachey's  extracts  from  the  Bija  or  Vija 
Ganita,  we  made  the  mistake  of  saying  that  the  Hindu  algebra  con- 
tained an  expression  of  addition  and  of  equality.  The  £Ei(;t  is  as 
above  stated. 
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the  CnefRcientt  and  not  over  the  h'teral  part  of  the  temu  In 
stating  an  equation,  the  usual  practice  is  to  repeat  every  term 
which  occurs  on  the  one  side^  on  the  other  also ;  setting  down  O 
for  the  coeflicient  of  tho»e  that  are  in  reality  wanting.  So^ 
if  it  were  required  to  state,  according  to  the  Hindu  notation, 
that  five  times  the  cube  of  the  quantity  sought,  dnninished  by 
three  times  its  square,  and  augmeftMl  by  tour  times  the  quan- 
tity itftelf,  is  eqfiaJ  to  90,  or  Uiat  5  x^  —  dj:*-f'4jr=:90,  it 
might  be  done  lb  as ; 

yagh  5    yavS    y«  ♦    rnO 
yaghO    yavO    yaO    rw  90.        || 

This  algorithm  is  sufficiently  distinct  and  precise,  but  it  is 
prolix ;  and,  though  imperfect  compared  with  ours  in  Europe,. 
18  grcadv  superior  to  those  of  DroFHANTUS,  and  of  the  Ara- 
bians. It  has  abundant  resources  for  the  mere  expression  of 
quAntitief ;  but  is  deficient  in  the  means  of  denoting  the  opera* 
tions  to  be  performed  on  chem. 

Mr  CoLEBRooKE  obscrvcs, 

*  The  notation  which  has  just  been  described,  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Diophantus,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Arabian 
algebraists,  and  their  early  disciples  in  Europe.  Diophantus  employs 
the  inverted  medial  of  iAAm^k ,  defect  or  want,  (opposed  to  wra^i^u 
substance  or  abundance),  to  indicate  a  negatire  quantity ;  and  pre- 
fixes the  mark  ^  to  sodi  quantrdes.  He  cdls  the  unknown  quantity 
tt^tfftsf^  representing  it  by  the  final  f,  which  he  doubles  for  the  plural. 
The  Arabians,  again,  apply  the  term  number  to  the  constant  or  given 
term  ;  and  the  Hindus,  on  the  other  hand,  apply  the  numerical  cha^ 
racter  to  the  coefficient.     Diophantus  denotes  unity,  or  the  Monads 

by  ^  ,  and  marks  the  powers  by  their  initials ;  thus,  V  is  power  sim- 
ply, or  the  square ;  »*  is  the  cube ;  iV  is  the  biquadrate ;  3»*  the 
5th  power,  &c. 

*  The  Arabian  algebraists  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  symbols. 
They  have  no  markis,  either  arbitrary  or  abbreviated,  for  quantitiea 
known  or  unknown,  positive  or  negative,  or  for  the  steps  of  an  alge-^ 
braic  process,  but  express  every  thing  by  words  at  full  length.  * 

Their  European  scholars  introduced  a  few  abbreviations,  such 

#^        ^b         fe& 

as  p  and  m  for  plus  and  minus  /  c  ,  c  ,  c  for  the  three  first  pow- 
ers, &c.;  from  which,  in  time,  has  been  produced  the  present 
language  of  algebra,  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  tnoughs 
vrhicfa  has  yet  been  contrived. 

But  we  must  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  Hindu  treatises  theno- 
selves. 

The  Lilavati^  the  first  of  them,  treats  of  Arlthmttic ;  and  coo* 
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tains  not  only  the  common  rules  of  that  science  (there  reckon- 
ed eight),  but  the  application  of  those  rules  to  a  variety  of 
questions  on  interest,  barter,  mixtures,  combinations  and  per- 
mutations, the  sums  of  progressions,  indeterminate  problems ; 
and,  lastly,  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids.  All  this  is 
done  in  verse;  and  the  languaore,  even  when  it  is  the  most  tech* 
nical,  seems  Qften  to  be  highly  figurative.  The  question  is 
usuaUy  propounded  with  enigmatical  conciseness ;  the  rule  for 
the  computatifm  is  next  given,  in  terms  ^mewhat  less  obscure; 
hut  it  is  not  till  the  example  which  comes  in  the  third  place  has 
been  studied,  that  all  ambiguity  is  removed.  No  demonstration 
nor  reasoning,  either  analytical  or  synthetical,  is  subjoined ;  but^ 
on  examination,  the  rules  are  not  onlv  found  to  be  exact,  but  to 
be  nearly  as  simple  as  they  can  be  made,  even  in  the  present  state 
of  analytical  investigation.  *  The  numerical  results  are  readily 
deduced ;  and,  if  we  compare  them  with  the  earliest  specimens  of 
<:alculation  that  have  come  to  us  even  from  Greece  itself,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  decimal  notation,  and  the  algorithm  arising  froiu 
it,  will  be  placed  in  a  striking  light. 

But  the  peculiar  character  of  the  book,  and  of  the  Oriental 
style  wliich  often  unites  so  ill  with  the  severity  of  arithmetical 
computation,  will  be  best  understood  by  a  few  extracts  from  the 
work  itself.     It  begins  thus ; 

'  Having  bowed  to  the  Deity,  whose  head  is  like  an  elephant  s, 
whose  feet  are  adored  by  gods;  who,  when  called  to  mind,  re- 
stores his  votaries  from  embarrasament,  and  bestows  happiness  on  his 
worshippers;  I  propound  this  easy  process  of  computation,  delight* 
ful  by  its  elegance,  perspicuous  with  words  concise,  soft  and  correct, 
and  pleasant  to  the  learned. ' 

From  this  lofty  and  pious  exordium,  the  author  immediately 
descends  to  the  common  business  of  calculation,  and  enters  oa 
the  explanation  of  such  terms  as  are  naturally  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  book  of  practical  arithmetic,  viz.  the  names  of 
•numbers,  tables  of  coins,  weights,  measures,  &c.  In  the  ta- 
ble of  measures,  we  remark  the  same  attempt  tp  fix  on  a  na- 
tural standard  of  linear  extent  that  was  antiently  made  in  our 
own  country.  Eight  breadths  of  a  barley-corn  are  said  to  make 
a  finger  or  an  inch ;  and  it  is  added,  in  the  commentary  of  Ga« 

K  2 


*  Though  we  have  said  that  the  Liiavati  contains  no  Aemonstm* 
tions,  this  is  true  only  of  the  text*  The  commentators,  in  their  an- 
notations, have  supplied  this  defect  in  many  instances;  and  their  cor- 
rections and  amendments  are  to  be  found  in  the  notes  with  which 
this  translation  is  accompanied. 
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KESA,  that  the  length  of  three  jn'AiDs  of  rice  is  held  to  be  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  eight  grains  of  barley.  Much  refinement^  in^ 
deed,  was  not  necessary  to  perceive  the  value  of  a  standard 
which  the  highest  improvements  both  in  art  find  in  science  have 
been  found  necessary  to  construct.  The  definitions  are  given  in 
form  of  an  introductioi],  and  are  followed  by  an  Invocation, 
*  Salutation  to  Ganesa^  resplendent  as  a  blue  and  sputless  lotus, 
and  delighting  in  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  oark  serpent 
which  is  continually  twining  withia  his  throat. '  The  rules  of 
arithmetic  are  then  delivered  in  verse,  and  addressed  to  Lilavatr, 
a  young  and  charming  female,  who  appears  to  be  receiving  the 
instructions  of  the  author,  asd  to  wnom  the  examples  of  the 
rules  are  usually  proposed,  as  questions  to  be  resolved.  After 
the  elementary  *  operations  have  been  taught,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  things  less  common.  A  section,  consisting  of  several 
articles,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  Cipher^  or  the  character  which 
denotes  Nothings  and  to  the  e&ct  of  it  when  it  enters  into  an  a«i 
rithmctical  computation  as  a  multiplier  or  a  divisor.  We  meet 
here  with  a  remark  that  is  not  very  old  even  among  the  mat  he* 
xnaticiaos  of  Europe.  The  text  says,  a  definite  quantity,  di- 
vided by  cipher,  is  a  fraction  having  the  defir^ite  quantity  for  the 
numerator  and  cipher  for  the  denominator.  This,  however,  is 
nothing  but  an  identical  proposition.  The  commentator  Ga-> 
KESA  gives  the  true  answer,  viz.  that  the  said  fraction  or  quotient 
is  an  infinite  quantity ;  and  the  reason  is  also  very  rightly  a&* 
signed,  that  while  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  remains  constant, 
and  the  denominator  dimimshes,  the  quotient  increases ;  and 
therefore  cipher  being  in  the  utmost  degree  small,  the  quotient, 
when  cipher  becomes  the  denominator,  must  be  in  the  utmost 
degree  ^reat,  that  is  to  say,  infinite*  This  reasoning  is  perfect- 
ly sound ;  but  involves  in  it  ideas  so  considerably  refin€^d,  that 
tne  conclusion  from  it  was  not  recognised  by  the  algebraists  of 
modern  Europe,  till  the  new  analysis  had  made  them  fiunili- 
ar  with  the  notions  of  variable  quantity, — of  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, and  of  infinity,  as  an  extreme  case  of  both. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter,  the  third,  an  operation 
is  treated  of,  which  is  called  Inversion;  and  nothing  can  bo 
more  unlike  the  scientific  language  of  Europe,  than  Uie  terms 
in  which  this  rule  is  delivered^ 

*  To  investigate  a  quantity,  one  being  given,  make  the  divisor  a 
multiplier  and  the  multiplier  a  divisor ;  the  square  a  root,  and  th« 

♦  The  rules  explained  as  elementary  are,  addition,  subtraction^ 
n^tildplication,   division,  squaring  of  niunbers,  cubing  of  numbers, 


^rtrtctioja  «f  timj^pax^  root>  extraction  of  the  cube  root. 
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root  a  sqoare :  turn  the  negative  into  positive  and  the  positive  into  ne* 
gative.  If  a  quantity  was  diminished  by  its  own  proportional  part,  let 
the  denominator,  being  increased  or  diminished  by  its  numerator,  be- 
come the  denominator,  and  the  numerator  remain  unchanged,  and 
then  proceed  with  the  other  operations  of  inversion,  as  above  di- 
rected.' 

From  all  that  is  here  said,  one  can  hardly  guess  either  at  what 
is  required,  or  what  is  directed  to  be  done.  We  learn  some- 
thing more  precise^  however,  from  the  question  that  the  in- 
structor proposes  to  his  fair  pupil. 

'  Pretty  girl  with  treikiolous  ejen,  if  thou  know  the  correct  method 
of  inversion^  tell  me  what  is  the  number  which,  multiplied  by  S,  and 
added  to  three  quarters  of  tiie  product,  and  divided  by  7»  and  redu- 
ced by  subtraction  of  a  third  part  of  the  quotient,  and  then  multi- 
plied into  itself,  and  having  5^  subtracted  from  the  product,  and  the 
square*  root  of  the  remainder  extracted,  and  8  added,  and  the  sum 
divided  by  10,  yields  2  ?  ' 

The  numerical  statement  is  next  given,  but  not  with  much 
preciaion ;  aod  it  is  added,  that,  by  applying  the  rule,  28  will 
be  fbond  to  be  the  number  eougbt.  Tois  is  true ;  and  if  we  put 
the  question  into  an  equation,  according  to  the  preceding  enun- 
ciation, we  will  find  a  pure  quadratic,  from  which  the  number 
sought  comes  out  equal  to  28  $  the  steps  of  the  calculation  be« 
ingneariy  the  same  tnat  are  enjoined  in  the  preceding  rule.  * 

The  next  section  relates  to  what  is  called  Supposition,  and  i.s 
in  £ict  the  same  with  our  rule  of  False  Position.  A  number  is 
assumed  at  pleasure,  and  is  treated  as  specified  in  the  qaestion 
pcopoaed,  so  that  a  numerical  result  is  obtained ;  then  tne  giv- 
en number  in  the  question  being  multiplied  by  the  assumed 
Bombery  and  divided  oy  the  result  before  mentioned,  yields  the 
number  sought.  This  is  exactly  our  rule.  In  a  note  subjoined 
to  Dr  TayiiOb's  translation  from  one  of  the  commentators  on 
the  LUavati,  it  appears  that  they  were  aware,  that  when  the  ques- 
tion involved  the  square^  or  any  higher  power  of  the  unknown 


3.3  X      21  X 
♦  If  X  be  the  unknown  quantity,  then  3  x  +  =  — —- ;  and  this 

3x  Sxxx 

divided  by  7,  is  —-.     Now, t  =  ;;•     The  square  of  this  last, 

4  4?        4?       2  ^ 


($-..)»+» 


minus  j5%  is 52 ;   and  therefore =  2,  or 

4?  10 

/^  —  52)  *  =  12.     Whence  J  —  5?  =  U4,  ^  =  196,  |  =  H, 
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ounntity,  this  method  of  n^Mimption  could  not  be  applied.     The 
fullowinf^  question  is  resolved  in  this  way. 

*  Out  of  a  swann  of  bees  one-fifth  part  settled  on  a  blossom  of 
Codamba^  and  one  third  on  a  flower  of  the  Siiind*hri ;  three  timet 
the  difference  of  these  numbers  flew  to  the  bloom  of  the  Cutnja  :  one 
bee  whicdi  remained  hovered  about  in  the  air,  olhired  by  the  frag- 
rance of  the  Jasmin  and  Pandanus: — Tell  me,  charming  woman^ 
the  number  of  bees  ? ' 

The  lady  is  supposed  to  assume  80  for  the  number  of  bees  ; 
and  the  value  of  the  absolute  number  deduced  from  that  sup- 
position is  2.    Had  the  supposition  been  Eighty  the  result  woukl 

30  X   1 

liave  been  1 ;  therefore^  — ^ — »  or  15|  is  the  true  number. 

This  question  reminds  us,  that  though  the  abstractions  of  one 
mathematician  may  very  much  resemble  those  of  another,  they 
acnuire  a  wonderful  diversity  of  form  when  embodied  in  the  ma- 
terial substances  most  familiar  to  the  imagination  of  their  au* 
thors.  A  question  concerning  a  number,  of  which  the  Sd  and 
the  5th  part,  added  to  three  times  the  difference  of  those  parts, 
and  to  1,  may  be  equal  to  the  number  itself,  might  occur  to  two 
arithmeticians  of  any  age  or  of  any  country  ;  but  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  bees,  the  blossoms  of  the  Cadamba,  the  Silind'bri, 
and  the  Cutaja,  were  likely  to  come  into  the  mind  only  of  an 
inhabitant  of  India. 

After  this,  the  rule  of  proportion  is  treated  of  at  considerable 
length,  and  applied  to  questions  of  interest,  barter,  mixture,  &c. 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  with  us.  The  author  seems  fully 
sensible  of  the  value  of  the  doctrine  he  delivers  under  this  head ; 
and  considers  every  problem  that  can  be  resolved  by  multiplica- 
tion and  division  alone,  as  belonging  to  the  Rule  of  Three.  He 
introduces  his  remark  with  that  mixture  of  poetry  and  meta* 
^bysicks  that  belongs  so  much  to  the  Oriental  genius. 

*  As  the  Being,  who  relieves  the  minds  of  his  worshippers  from 
suffering,  and  who  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  production  of  this  uni- 
verse, pervades  the  whole,  and  does  so  with  his  various  manifesta- 
tions, as  worlds,  paradises,  mountains,  rivers,  gods,  daemons,  men, 
trees,  and  cities,  so  is  all  this  collection  of  instructions  for  coraputa- 
^on  pervaded  by  the  rule  of  Three  Terms.  *«^*  Whatever  is  computed* 
either  in  algebra  or  in  arithmetic,  may  be  comprehended  by  the  sa- 
gacipus  learned  as  belonging  to  this  rule. '  p.  111. 

Under  the  head  oT  Combinations^  we  find  rules  given  that  are  at- 
modt  exactly  the  same  with  tho^e  which  we  employ,  and  deduce 
from  the  coefficients  of  the  Binomial  theorem.  Thus,  a  palaca 
being  supposed  to  have  eight  sides,  and  a  door  in  each  side,  i| 
If  i-e^uired  to  tell  )iow  many  ways  the  palace  may  be  opeiii^ 
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•ed,  taking  the  doors  one  and  one,  two  and  two,  tbree  and 
three,  &c«  The  rule  is  exactly  the  same  that  we  use,  setting 
•down  the  numbers  in  their  natural  order,  begiuning  with  8^ 
and  placing  under  them  the  same  progression  in  the  reverse  or- 
<ier,  thus,  8,     7,    6,     5,     4>,     S,    ^,     1,  and 

«gahi,  ^       1,    S,     8,     4,     5,     6,    7,     8. 

Then  -,  or  8,  is  the  nuipber  of  ways  of  (^>emng  one  dopr  only  i 

*  X  7  . 

•- ;-  =:  28,  is  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  doors  may  ho 

i  X  ^  6 

opened  by  twos ;  ^8  X  -r^  s=  56«  is  that  in  which  they  may  he 

opened  by  threes^  56  X  —,  that  In  which  they  may  be  opened 

by  fours,  &c.^  the  total  number  of  changes,  or  the  sum  of  all 
these  numbers,  being  246.  This  problem  seems  to  be  well 
known  in  Indian  it  was  mentioned  long  ago  by  Mr  Burrows, 
who  did  not  fail  to  remank  the  very  curious  coincidence  between 
the  Indian  and  the  European  jproceas  of  calculajtion^ 

But  jn  the  midst  of  these  'Corious  rosulta,  there  js  a  €«b* 
ject  of  regret  that  almost  continual^  presents  ilselC  When 
aucb  rules  are  laid  down  as  the  preceding,  they  4ire  usually 
given  without  any  analysis  whatever,  and  even  without  any  syn- 
tlietic  demonstration,  so  that  the  means  by  which  ihe  4cnow« 
Jedge  was  obtained,  remains  quite  unknown.  Analysis  is  indeed 
wot  to  be  Jooked  for  in  the  Lilavati^  which  professes  only  to  be 
a  body  of  arithmetical  precepts  and  examples.  But,  even  in 
the  Vija  Ganiuu^  where  the  ana1y<Ucal  investigation  of  unknown 
quantities  is  the  object  proposed,  the  rules  ^bich  are  most 
geoeral,  and  most  <lifficult  to  be  discovered,  are  accompanied 
jwith  no  analysis.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  mystery  still  hangs 
over  the  mathematical  knowledge  of  the  ^iast;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  the  jneans  of  removing  it  no  longer  exist. 

All  these  observations  are  exemplified  in  the  Vuttaca^  or,  a« 
it  b  here  translated  'the  Pulveriser^  a  process  which  makes  a 
great  figure  ooth  in  the  Algebra  and  Arithmetic  of  the  Hindu 
Astronomers.  It  is  a  general  rule  for  the  resolution  of  indeter« 
oiiinate  Problems  of  tlielh-st  degree  i  and  by  lU  upiversal  appli- 
cation, and  the  simple  and  easy  calculus  to  which  it  leads,  very 
well  merits  all  the  eulogies  which  the  Indian  Algebraists  are  in- 
clined to  bestow  on4t.  it  will  be  regarded  as  no  small  confirm<- 
ation  of  those  eulogies,  to  observe,  that  a  method  of  the  same 
extent  and  import  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  it  was  publish* 
>0d  by  3ac/uU  de  Meziriac  about  the  year  1624,  and  that  the  pro* 
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oesd  for  resolving  those  problems  given  by  Bhascara  and  Brau- 
MEGUPTA,  are  virtually  the  same  that  is  explained  in  Euler's 
Algebra,  Vol.  II.  chap.  Ist*  But  we  most  ex  >lfiin  the  rule  and 
the  Sanscrit  name,  which*  it  seems,  is  literally  translated  by  the 
yf^ord  Pulveriser,  a  term  that  we  might  expect  to  find  in  mecha- 
nicks,  but  hardly  in  such  sciences  as  Arithmetic  and  Algebra* 
The  verb  cultj  in  Sanscrit,  we  are  informed,  signifies  to  grind 
or  pulverise,  also  to  mukiply;  all  verbs  importing  tendency 
to  destruction,  also  signifying  multiplication*  This  is  stat- 
ed on  the  authority  of  Ganesa;  and  indeed  the  thing  sought 
for  by  the  rule  of  the  pulveriser,  is  a  multiplier  having  the. 
property,  that,  when  it  multiplies  a  certain  given  number^ 
and  when  another  given  number  is  added  to  the  product,  th^^ 
sum  may  be  divisible  by  a  number  which  is  also  given.     Thus, 

if  the  question  be  to  find  x,  so  that ■  •  may  be  an  integer, 

the  number  x  is  the  pulveriser ;  or  the  method  by  which  x  ia 
found  is  called  pulveriser ;  for  we  confess  that  we  are  not  certain 
which  of  the  two  is  the  fact.  This  rule  is  treated  of  by  Bhas* 
CAR  A  both  in  the  Lilavati  and  the  Vija  Ganita,  and  by  the  more 
ancient  author  Bbahmegupta,  in  a  distinct  treatise;  and  in 
all  these  the  pulveriser  is  found  nearly  in  the  same  way.  The 
computation  is  easy ;  though  it  requires  consideration  to  apply 
the  general  rule,  which,  in  the  text,  is  given  with  too  much  con- 
ciseness and  too  little  precision.  We  have  not  room  to  enter 
on  it  here;  but  must  recommend  to  those  who  would  make 
themselves  masters  of  it,  to  look  into  the  notes  in  Dr  Taylor's 
translation,  p.  114,^15,  where  the  whole  process  of  calculation 
is  distinctly  explained  and  exemplified. 

This  species  of  indetermiqate  problems  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  interesting  to  the  astronomers  of  the  East,  from  its 
connexion  with  those  cycles,  or  periodic  revolutions,  by  whicb 
they  endeavoured  to  represent  the  motions  of  the  heavtnly  bo* 
dies.  Their  application  to  such  cycles  often  leads  to  unexpect- 
ed results,  of  which  Dr  Taylor  has  given  an  example,  page 
1S2,  note. 

"  Suppose  that  in  a  certain  unknown  period  of  years,  a  planet  has 

performed  a  certain  number  of  revolutions,  with  a  certain  number  of 

i^igns,  degrees,  minutes^  seconds^  all  unknown,  mth  10*  13th  parts 

•    10 
of  a  second  over  and  above.     From  the  fraction  ---,  all  the  rest  may 

be  found ;  that  is,  the  number  of  revolutions,  the  signs,  degrees,  &c. 

As  —  is  a  fraction  of  a  second,  therefore  60x— - 10  is  divisible  by 
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13,  or  — r-r 18  a  whole  number;  hence  4/  is  found  =11,  and 

60x— 10       _,      _       ^  .    60jr'— 11. 

the  seconds,  or -r =  50' .    Therefore,  again is  a 

10  13 

whole  number,  and  equal  to  the  minutes  passed  over ;  which  are  thus 

found  to  be  18,  and  a/  to  be  S.    Proceeding  in  iJie  same  way,  the 

whole  number  of  degrees  is  found  =  9,  and  the  fraction  of  a  sign  •--. 

13 

Hence  the  number  of  signs  is  8,  and  lastly,  of  revolutions,  1 ;  so  that 

the  whole  coUected  together  is  1  Rev.  8».  9°.  IS',  50".  ~  . " 

13 

The  possibility  of  ascendiqg  in  this  manner  to  all  the  quo- 
tients in  succession,  is  by  no  means  obvious.  The  Indian  as- 
tronomers seem  to  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  investigation. 

On  the  subject  of  Indeterminate  Problems,  we  ttiust  remark^ 
that  the  Indian  algebraists  had  gone  jnuch  fiirther  than  this, 
and  had  rcsolvtd  those  of  the  2d  uegree,  or  such  as.  are  properly 
called  Diophantino,  where  the  question  is  how  to  render  a  certain 
quantity  rational,  either  in  frafctions  or  in  integers.     Diophan- 
tus  resolved  this  problem  in  certain  case*?,  or  with  certain  re^ 
strictions  in  the  data  of  the  problem,  beyond  which  his  Solu- 
tions did  not  extend.     After  the  revival  of  science  in  Europe, 
the  same  class  of  prol:lems  became  an  object  of  attention  with 
some  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the    17th  century.      A- 
mong  these,   the   most  distinguished  were  Brounker,  Fermat 
and  vVallis,  who  extended  their  investigations  far  beyond  those 
of  the  Greek  Mathematician,  though  still  subject  to  great  limi- 
tations; and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  find,  as  MkCole- 
BROORE  has  observed,  that  one  of  the  solutions  of  this  Problem 
given  by  BhaScaka  (Vija  Oanita  380,  81)  is  exactly  the  same 
that  Lord  Broitnker  devised  to  answer  a  question  proposed  as 
a  kind  of  challenge  by  Fi^RMAt  in  1657.    This  is  a  fact  which 
we  think  cannot  be  controverted,  and  one  that  we  strongly  re- 
commend to  the  attention  of  those  mathematicians  who  see  no- 
thing commendable  or  original  in  the  science  of  the  East.     This 
is  not  all.     Bhascara's  solution  just  referred  to,  is  not  general, 
but  restricted  to  certain  cases,  as  every  solution  of  the  same  pro- 
blem was  in  Europe  before  the  publication  of  an  Essay  on  that 
subject  by  La  Grange,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1767.     Even 
EuLER,  with  a  genius  so  powerful  and  inventive  as  hardly  ic^he 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  mathematical  science,  though  he 
bad  treated  this  question  with  great  success,  yet  bad  not  been 
iible  to  remove  all  limitation.     Now,  a  solution  that  appear* 
;quite  general,  is  given  in  the  most  antient  of  the  treatises  un- 
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der  coniilderfttion,  that  of  BfiAHMEGUPTAt  the  last  in  die  yo» 
hme.  Mr  Colebrooke  considers  it  as  quite  general :  we  ha?e 
not  had  the  leisure  necessary  for  assuring  oarsenres  that  it  is  with- 
out al^  exceptioni  and  subject  to  no  other  limitations  but  such  as 
are  fixed  by  the  nature  of  things,  not  the  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge.  We  rely,  however,  wkh  perfect  confidence  on  the 
judgment  of  the  very  learned  and  intelligent  person  just  named: 
The  solution  then  of  a  very  difficult  problem  given  by  an  Indian 
jSLlgebraisty  more  than  1200  years  ago,  is  such  as  can  vie  with  those 
I  of  two  of  the  mathematicians  the  most  distinguished  for  genius 
end  invention  which  Europe  could  boast  of  ever  having  seen, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  are  inquiries  where 
chance  and  accident  have  great  influence,  and  where  a  man  of 
very  inferior  genius  and  knowledge  may  make  great  discoveries. 
But  tke  subject  we  are  treating  of  here,  is  not  of  that  number ; 
ttis  one  where  no  one^nds^  who  does  not  know  how  to  uarch  ; 
and  where  there  is  no  reward  but  for  intense  thought,  and  pe» 
tient  inquiry. 

The  remark,  however,  that  was  made  before,  in  speaking  of 
Cuttaca,  is  applicable  here,  and  tends,  if  possible,  to  make  the 
origin  of  all  this  more  obscure.  There  is  no  investigation  thai 
accompanies  the  rule  of  Baahmegupta  ;  so  that  we  know  not 
whether  the  discovery  was  tlie  fruit  of  a  regular  analvsis,  or  of 
an  extensive  mduction  from  particular  instances.  We  are  in- 
clined to  tlie  Jatier  opinion,  though  it  is  by  no  means  without 
difficulty. 

The  subject  last  mentioned,  that  of  indeterminate  problems,  is 
common  to  the  Ldiavati  and  Vtja  Ganita^  and  i«  also  found  in 
one  of  the  treatises  of  Bkahmegupi^a.  We  have  now  to  con« 
aider  the  Vija  Ganita  more  particularly*  It  is  natural  to^ex* 
pect,  in  Bxi  algebraic  work,  more  information  than  can  be  found 
in  one  that  is  merely  a  collection  of  arithmetical  precepts  and 
examples,  without  any  analysis  or  investigation.  It  is  indeed 
trucj  as  already  remarked,  that  the  great  and  distinguishing 
process  of  the  Cuttaca  or  Pulveriser,  and  the  solution  of  inde- 
terminate equations  of  the  second  degree,  are  not  accompanied 
with  an  analysis  in  any  of  the  treatises.  Many  other  of  the  so- 
lutions, however,  are,  in  the  Vtja  Ganita^  treated  analytically 
or  alg€l)raically.  That  work,  indeed,  professes  to  be  analytical^ 
and  to  be  purposely  directed  to  the  investigation  of  unbu/mn 
^iarUities. 

'  Since  the  arithmetic  of  apparent  (known)  quantity  which  has  al- 
ready been  propounded,  is  founded  on  that  of  unapparent  (unknown) 
quantity,  and  since  questions  to  be  solved  can  hardly  be  understood 
hj  any^  an4  net  jitaU  bj  such  asJuive  dull  appreheusions,  without  the 
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application  of  unnppnrent  quantity,  therefore  I  now  propound  the 
operations  of  analysis. ' 

It  is  evident,  from  this  beginning,  that  the  author  had  a  very 
correct  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  symbolical  ian;i;uapre  he  was 

foing  to  explain.  The  emplojrment  of  a  symbol  to  denote  un- 
nown  quantitVf  he  evidently  considers  as  the  circumstance  thit 
distinguishes  algebra  from  arithmetic ;  and  the  effect  of  using 
such  a  symbol  he  conceives  to  be,  that  those  relations  of  quan- 
tity, which  the  most  clear  understandings  can  hardly  comprehend, 
and  which  ordinary  understandings  cannot  comprehend  at  all 
when  viewed  abstractly,  are  rendered  the  objects  of  clear  and 
aatisfactory  discussion,  when  indicated  by  sensible  representa« 
tions.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a  juster  view  of  the  ends  answer* 
ed  by  algebraic  notation. 

We  have  already  explained  the  language  or  notation  of  thia 
algebra;  and  remarked,  how  much  it  excelled  that  of  Dio- 
phantus,  and  of  the  Arabians.  The  distinction  of  positive  and 
negative  quantity  which  forces  itself  on  the  calculator,  when- 
ever he  would  subject  any  thing  of  which  he  does  not  kno^ 
the  magnitude  to  arithmetical  operations,  is  accordingly  laid 
down  with  great  distinctness.  Kina  or  esiraya  is  minuSf  literal- 
ly Debt  or  Loss.  D*hana  or  snoa  is  jdm^  and  signifies  literally 
Wealth  or  Property.  The  reason  why  a  negative  quantity, 
multiplied  by  a  negative  quantity,  gives  a  positive  prcKluct,  is 
very  well  assigned ;  and,  in  treating  the  subject  of  negative 
quantity,  Cushna  Bhatta,  one  of  the  commentators  of  the 
Vija  Ganilat  takes  a  juster  and  more  enlarged  view  of  the  sub- 
ject than  any  algebraist  in  Europe  would  have  done  before  the 
time  of  Descartes. 

*  Negation  is  contrariety,  and  is  of  three  1dnds,  as  to  place,  time, 
and  things.  When  a  segment  of  a  line  is  negative,  it  is  m  a  contra- 
ry direction.  As*  the  west  is  the  contrary  of  east,  and  the  south 
of  north ;  so,  of  east  and  west,  if  one  he  taken  as  positive,  the  o- 
ther  is  relatively  negative.  When  motion  to  the  east  is  assum- 
ed to  be  positive,  if  a  planet's  motion  be  westward,  the  number  of 
degrees  which  measures  the  planet's  motion  is  negative.  *  Ac. 

The  commentator  goes  on  to  illustrate  positive  and  negative 
as  to  time  in  the  same  manner ;  and,  lastly,  as  to  things,  or  aa 
profit  and  lofts.  In  laying  down  the  elementary  operations  that 
Ibliow,  every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  skill  and  precision 
shown  in  the  arithmetic  of  surds,  the  extraction  of  roots  from 
compound  surds,  &c. 

Aijter  the  rule  of  the  Cuttaca  or  Pulveriser,  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted,  has  been  explained,  the  author  proceeds,  in 
the  fifth  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  Solution  of  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions i  and. here  the  ^ntrivaqoe  of  completing  the  square,  aad 
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ntracting  the  root,  is  laid  down  and  jllnitrated  by  a  variety  of 
examples.  The  arrangement  followed  in  these  books,  it  may  be 
obscfTcd,  is  nowhere  Tery  systematic ;  so  that  easy  and  eleiDeQta> 
ry  processes  often  follow  after  those  ihat  are  more  refined  and 
more  difficult.  The  solution  of  indetCrmiaate  problems  la  more 
(lifBcuIt  than  of  determinate;  and,  in  our  treatises  of  algebra^ 
alwnys  comes  after.  It  is  not  bo  in  the  Hindu  algebra;  and^ 
ihou^rh  no  |>rent  inconvenience  arises  from  this  inversion,  it  is 
not  so  conformable  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  miod  ia  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

In  some  cases  the  cube  is  completed,  where  it  can  be  doD^  by 
ihe  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  given  quantity.  Thus  at  $  137, 
a  number  is  required,  which,  beinpr  multiplied  by  12,  and  add- 
ed to  the  cube  of  the  number,  shall  be  equal  to  six  times  the 
square  added  to  35.  This  question  gives  the  equation  12  f 
+  *>  =  6  a'"  +  S5,  or  aJ  —  6  «'  +  12  j  =  35.  The  terms  to 
the  left  of  the  sign  of  equality  become  a  perfect  cube  by  subtract- 
ing 8  from  them.  If,  therefore,  8  be  taken  from  both  sidea, 
a»  — 6  3:*  +  Ifiar—  8  =  27,  or  (a:  —  2)»  =  S^,  so  that  jr  =  5, 

In  another  instance,  the  method  of  reduction  it  less  obvious. 
The  eqaation  derived  from  the  problem  is  j*  —  2x'  —  400  J!  = 
9499.  If  4  j:*  +  400  jr  4-  1 ,  be  added  to  both  sides,  j*  +  2x* 
-)>  1  =:  4  X*  +  400  X  -{-  10000,  where -both  sides  are  perfect 
squares ;  and  therefore  a:'  +  I  =  2  (jt  +  50),  or  a:'  —  2  t  +  1 
s:  1 00,  so  that  f  =  1 1 .  Such  contrivances  are  iiot  reducible  to 
a  general  rule;  and  the  author  therefere observes,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  method  in  these  cases  must  be  left  to  the  saga- 
city of  the  intelligent  analyst. 

In  some  of  the  questions  which  follow,  we  find  both  the  roots 
of  the  quadratic  equation  employed ;  for  the  Hindu  algebraists 
were  perfectly  aware  that  a  square  has  always  two  roots,  and 
that  a  negative  Quantity  has  no  square  root  that  can  be  assigned. 
Thus  at  $  1 S9,  this  question  is  proposed ;  *  The  eighth  part  of  a 
troop  of  monkeys,  squared,  was  skipping  in  a  grove  aeUghted 
with  their  soort )  whne  twelve  were  seen  on  the  side  of  the  hill^ 
amused  with  chattering  to  one  another. '  Here  the  namber  of 
monhejs  is  the  t/avot-tamt,  or  the  unknown  quantity ;  and  writ- 
ing the  equation  that  arises  from  the  question  in  the  language  of 
ihe  Indian  analysis. 
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this  and  other  examples,  that  the  two  roots  are  only  taken 
when  both  come  out  affirmative  numbers.  One  of  the  com* 
mentators  of  the  Vija  Ganita  lays  down  this  maxim,  ^  When 
the  root  of  the  absolute  side  is  less  than  the  known  number 
on  the  other  side,  that  number  being  negative,  making  the 
abaoiute  root  positive  and  negatif e,  the  value  comes  out  two- 
fold, * 

With  this  imperfect  sketch  we  must  terminate  our  account  of 
the  Algebra  of  tnese  extraordinary  books.  We  have  stitl  to  ad- 
vert to  the  geometrical  knowledge  contained  in  them,  which, 
though  far  less  considerable  than  the  algebraic,  is  yet  such  as  to 
deserve  attention.  We  are  already  acauainted  with  some  of 
the  propositions  of  which  it  consists.  The  Hindu  demonstra- 
tion of  the  celebrated  theorem  concerning  the  squares  of  the 
sides  of  a  right-angled  trian^e,  proceeding  by  the  construction 
of  a  particuhr  diagram,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  ^n- 
dal  Chairj  has  been  long  since  brought  from  India,  wd  is  given 
by  Dr  Hutton  in  his  Tracts. 

This  proposition,  indeed,  which  is  the  main  foundation  of  the 
application  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  the  measurement  of  the 
sides  and  apgles  of  geometrical  figures,  could  not  but  interest 
greatly  mathematicians  who  chiefly  cultivated  the  two  former 
iciences.  Many  of  their  indeterminate  problems,  resolved  by 
the  methods  already  mentioned,  were  suggested  by  this  property 
of  the  right-angled  triangle,  and  had  it  for  their  object  to  express 
the  three  sides  of  such  a  triangle  in  rational  numbers,  and  in  inte- 
gers. Beside  this  proposition,  we  meet  with  several  other  pro- 
perties of  triangles,  and  of  quadrilaterals.  The  demonstrations 
of  these  are  but  seldom  given,  though  both  geometrical  de- 
monstration and  algebraic  analysis  appear  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally applied.  The  Sanscrit  employs  distinct  terms  for  dc^ 
noting  geometrical  and  algebraic  demonstration,  (p.  59,  note.) 

The  proposition,  that  twice  the  product  of  two  quantities,  add- 
ed to  the  square  of  their  difference,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their 
squares,  is  a  theorem  of  which  they  made  frequent  use  in  their 
inquiries  about  the  right-angled  triangle.  We  meet  with  seve- 
ral other  propositions  of  the  same  kindconcerning  the  section  of 
lines,  such  as,  that  the  product  of  the  sum  of  two  lines  into  their 
difference,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squares,  &c. 

It  is  to  the  commentators  chiefly,  and  particularly  to  Gane- 
9A,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  demonstrations  of  these,  and 
most  of  the  other  theorems  that  occur.  These  demonstrations, 
however,  i^re  often  obscure,  from  the  want  of  reference  to  a 
figure;  for,  though  the  figure  be  constructed  on  the  margin, 
iherc  is  no  reference  to  it  by  letters,  so  that  every  line,  and  every 
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magnitude  treated  of  in  the  demonstration,  is  described  in  words< 
The  simple  artifice  of  putting  letters  at  the  angular  points  of  a 
figure*  and  referring  to  the  parts  of  it  bv  that  means,  seems 
nefer  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Hindu  Geometers.  The 
diagram  on  the  margin  has  sometimes  numbers  placed  along  the 
lines*  which  are  supposed  to  measure  their  length ;  and  these  are 
frequently  referred  to :  But  the  obscurity  is  not  always  removed 
by  that  device. 

We  have  sometimes  great  reason  to  admire  the  algebraic  so* 
lution  of  geometrical  questions.  Thus,  $  157*  it  is  proposed 
having  given  the  hypothenuseof  a  ri|{ht*angled  triangle*  and  the 
sum  of  tne  sides*  to  determine  the  sides ;  and  the  solution  that  ia 
given  by  the  rule  at  $  1 56*  is  in  reality  the  simplest  of  which  the 
problem  admits  $  and  to  arrive  at  it*  the  analysis  (at  least  as  we 
conduct  it)  must  be  instituted*  not  in  the  most  obvious  way» 
but  according  to  one  that*  without  considerable  skill  and  expe- 
rience* will  not  readily  be  resorted  to. 

This  property  of  triangles*  that  the  product  of  the  sum  and 
difference  of  the  sides  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum  and 
difference  of  the  segments  into  which  the  base  is  divided  by  the 
perpendicular^  is  found  in  the  Lilavati,  $  163*  and  ako^^S, 
in  the  more  antient  work  of  Brahmegupta  ;  but*  at  neither 
place*  is  it  accompanied  by  any  demonstration.  The  propo- 
sition is  demonstrated  and  applied  in  our  books  of  trigonometry. 
It  was  not,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection*  a  proposition  in  the 
antient  geometry*  though  easily  enough  deducible  from  the 
Properties  of  the  Circle  m  the  Third  Book  of  Euclid. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  triangles  ia  that 
which  expresses  the  area  in  terms  of  the  three  sides.  It  is  thua 
given  by  Brahmeouita*  $  21. 

^  From  half  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  trTangle,  subtract  each  side 
severally ;  multiply  the  three  remainders  into  one  anotlier  and  into  the 
half  sum ;  extract  the  square  root  of  the  product,  and  it  is  the  area 
•f  the  triangle.  * 

This  proposition  is  also  found  in  the  Lilavati*  where  most  of 
the  geometry  is  copied  from  Brahmegupta.  One  of  the  com- 
nientators  on  the  jLilavati  attempts  a  demonstration  of  it;  but 
bis  reasoning  is  very  obscure.  The  proposition  is*  in  reality, 
of  no  inconsiderable  circuity ;  and  we  confess  that  we  did  not 
expect  to  find  it  in  the  Geometry  of  Hindostan.  We  believe 
that  it  was  unknown  to  the  Greek  geometers,  and  was*  if  we 
mistske  not*  first  published  by  Clavius. 

Further*  with  respert  to  this  theorem*  we  must  observe*  that 
it  is  extended  b>  Brahmegupia  to  quadrilaterals*  which  is  an 
trrori  except  the  quadrilateral  can  be.  inscribed  in  a  circle  %  in 
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xvbich  case,  the  product  of  the  four  reroainderff,  obtained  as 
aboTe,  18  the  iquare  of  the  area.  Bhascara^  in  the  Lilavattt 
remarks  the  error  of  BrahmeguptA|  taking  notice,  very  justly, 
that  the  four  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  do  not  determine  Hs  area. 
He  does  not)  however,  take  notice  of  the  case  where  the  qua* 
drilateral  is  subjected  to  the  condition  of  being  inscribable  m  m 
circlet  and  in  which  case  the  sides  do  determine  the  area. 

There  is  a  like  inattention  to  the  due  limitations  of  two  other 
theorems  concerning  quadrilaterpls.  It  is  stated  verv  rightly  by 
BRAHMEGUFfA,  $  1^7  (p.  209),  that  the  product  of  the  two  sides 
of  a  triangle^  divided  by  twice  the  perpendicular  (on  the  third 
side),  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  described  about  the 
triygle.  This  proposition  is  true  of  triangles ;  but  the  Hindu 
geometer  applies  it  abo  to  quadrilateral  figures,  without  taking 
notice,  that  all  such  figures  are  not  capable  of  being  inscribed 
in  circles.  When  they  are,  the  proposition  is  applicable  to 
them  also ;  and  is,  that  the  rectangle  under  two  contiguous 
sides  of  the  quadrilaterid,  divided  by  twice  the  perpendicular 
on  the  diagonal  that  joins  those  sides,  is  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  circle  described  about  the  quadrilateral.  This  indeed  is  the 
same  with  the  former  proposition. 

Another  theorem,  by  no  means  very  easy  to  be  demonstrated*, 
is  enunciated  as  true  of  all  quadrilaterals ;  though,  like  the  for'- 
mer,  it  holds  only  of  those  that  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle.  It  is, 
that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  quad* 
rilaterai  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  diagonals.  This  propo* 
sition  is  remarkable,  as  having  been  demonstrated  by  Ppolebtv 
in  his  SvtUaxiSf  and  made  Uie  foundation  of  the  construction 
of  his  Irigonometrical  Tables.  The  rule  for  constructing  the 
Indian  Table  of  Sines,  as  Mr  Davis  has  given  it  in  the  Asi« 
atic  Researches,  may  have  been  deduced  from  the  same  theo« 
rem.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
and  the  prc^)ositions  formerly  mentioned,  argues^a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  elementary  geometry,  and  such  as  is  by  no  means 
easily  acquired.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  the  original  de^ 
monstrations. 

To  this  we  must  add,  that  these  Geometers  knew  the  theorems 
"JFrom  which  the  area  of  the  circle  is  computed,  and  also  the  super« 
ficies.and  solidity  of  the  cone  and  sphere.  That  the  area  of  a 
circle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  radius,  and  half  the  cir* 
cumference  of  the  circle,  is  demonstrated  in  a  very  ingenious  and 
palpable  manner,  not  altogether  according  to  the  rigour  of  the 
Greek  geometry,  but  abundantly  satisfactory  to  those  who  are 
pleased  with  an  argument  when  it  is  soundi  though  it  be  aet 
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dressed  exactly  in  the  co$twne  of  scienoe.  The  circle  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  divided  into  two  semicircles ;  and  the  circumference  of 
each  of  these  semicircles  to  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
equal  parts.  From  the  points  of  division  in  one  of  the  semi- 
circles^  straight  lines  are  then  drawn  to  the  centret  so  as  to  cut 
the  area  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  divisions  in  the 
semicircumference.  Then  that  semicircumfeisence  being  straightr 
enedf  or  drawn  out  into  a  straight  line»  the  triangular  ^>aces  in* 
to  which  the  area  is  divided,  will  stand  out  from  the  circumfer* 
ence  in  the  shape  of  small  isosceles  triangles^  the  wh(^e  figure 
resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  other  semicircle,  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  will  a&rd  the  same  resuh ;  and,  if  the 
two  be  made  to  approach,  so  that  the  one  set  of  teeth  shall  fall 
into  the  intervals  of  the  other,  they  will  form  a  rectangular 
area,  of  which  the  length  is  the  semicircumference,  and  the 
breadth  the  radius  of  the  circle*  Therefore,  the  areas  of  the 
two  semicircles,  or  the  whole  area  of  the  circle^  is  equal  to  a 
rectangle  of  which  the  length  is  half  the  circumference,  and  the 
breadth  the  radius.  There  is  something  very  ingenious  and 
simple  in  this  reasoning,  and  such  as  might  be  readily  admitted 
in  a  system  of  geometrical  demonstration  that  was  not  very  re- 
fined, or  very  scropulous  about  introducing  mechanical  consi"^^ 
derations. 

The  way  of  demonstrating  that  the  superficies  of  the  sphere 
is  equal  to  four  great  circles  of  the  sphere,  is  not  pointed  out. 
That  the  solidity  is  equal  to  the  superficies  multiplied  into  a 
third  part  of  the  radius,  is  derived  from  supposing  the  sphere 
to  be  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  small  pyramids,  naving  their 
bsses  in  the  superficies,  and  dieir  common  vertex  in  the  centre 
of  the  sphere.  Such,  we  doubt  not«  has  been,  in  all  countries, 
the  aspect  under  which  this  truth  first  appeared,  and  the  origi- 
nal form  in  which  it  entered  the  mind  of  Archimedes  as  well 
as  of  Brahmegupta. 

Among  many  subjects  of  wonder  which  the  study  of  these  an- 
cient fragments  cannot  fail  to  suggest,  it  is  not  one  of  the  least* 
that  algeora  has  existed  in  India,  and  has  been  diligently  cul- 
tivated, for  more  than  twelve  hundved  years,  without  any  sig- 
nal improvement,  or  the  addition  of  any  material  discovery. 
The  works  of  the  ancient  teachers  of  science  have  been  com- 
mented on,  elucidated,  and  explained,  with  ^kill  and  learning  i 
but  no  new  methods  have  been  invented,  nor  any  new  principle 
introduced.  The  methods  of  resolving  indeterminate  problems^ 
that  constitute  the  highest  merit  of  their  analytical  science,  were 
known  to  Braumegupi^a^  hardly  less  accurately  than  to  Buascara  $ 
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and  they  appear  to  have  been  understood  even  by  Arya  Bhatta, 
more  ancient,  by  several  centuriesi  than  either.  A  long  series 
of  Scholiasts  display,  in  their  annotations,  great  acuteness,  in* 
telligence,  and  judgment ;  but  they  never  pass  far  beyond  the 
line  drawn  by  their  predecessors,  which  probably  seemed,  even 
to  those  learned  and  intelligent  men,  as  the  barrier  withia 
which  the  science  was  for  ever  to  be  confined.  In  India,  in- 
deed, every  thing  seems  equally  immoveable;  and  truth  and 
error  are  equally  assured  of  permanence  in  the  situations  they  have 
once  occupied.  The  politics,  the  l^ws,  the  religion,  the  science, 
the  manners,  seem  all  nearly  the  same,  at  this  moment,  as  at 
the  remotest  period  to  which  history  extends.  Is  it  because  the 
power  which  brought  about  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  and 
advanced  science  to  a  certain  height,  has  either  ceased  to  act,  or 
has  met  with  such  a  resistance  as  it  is  barely  able  to  balance, 
but  not  sufficient  to  overcome  ? .  Or,  is  it  because  the  discove- 
ries which  tbe  Hindus  are  in  possession  of,  are  an  inheritance 
from  some  more  inventive  and  more  ancient  people,  of  whom 
DO  memorial  remains,  but  some  of  their  attainments  in  science  ? 

Whatever  opinion  be  adopted  on  these  points,  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  the  light  in  which  the  analytical  science  of  the  East 
has  been  placed  by  the  researches  of  Mr  Colebrooke,  must 
materially  affect  the  conclusions  to  be  formed  concerning  the  ori- 
ginality and  antiquity  of  the  astronomy  of  those  countries.  On 
this  subject,  opinion  seems  at  present  to  be  considerably  divided. 
AVhen  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  India  first  became  known  in 
£urope,  the  extraordinary  light  which  they  appeared  to  cast  on 
the  history  and  antiquity  of  the  East  made  everywhere  a  great 
impression ;  and  men  engaged  with  eagerness  in  a  study,  pro- 
mising that  mixture  of  historical  and  scientific  research,  which 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  attractive.  The  ardour  with  which  they 
entered  on  this  pursuit,  the  novelty  of  the  objects,  and  the  sur- 
prise excited,  may  have  led  them  further,  in  some  instances, 
than  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  when  scrupulously  examined, 
authorized  them  to  proceed.  Among  those  who  were  perhaps 
in  a  certain  degree  under  the  influence  of  such  fascination,  was 
the  illustrious  Historian  of  Astronomy,  whom  his  talents,  his 
virtues,  and  his  misfortunes,  have  all  combined  to  immortalize* 
Bailly,  who,  in  his  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  of  Astronomy  in 
the  West,  had  constantly  found  himself  stopped,  and  unable  to 
proceed,  on  account  of  the  impenetrable  obscurity  that  involves 
the  antiquities  of  that  quarter  of  the  world,  was  willing  to  in- 
dulge a  nope,  that  the  light  which  seemed  now  rising  in  the 
Bast,  was  to  dispel  the  obscurity  he  had  so  often  complained  of, 
and  to  discover  the  secrets  contained  in  the  antient  history  of 
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the  most  ancient  of  the  sciences.  He  therefore  entered  with 
great  ardour  on  the  study  of  the  Eastern  astronomy ;  on  the  ex- 
position of  its  principles,  and  on  the  examination  and  defence 
of  its  accuracy ;  displaying,  in  all  this,  the  usual  resources  of 
bis  ingenuity,  his  knowledge,  and  his  eloquence. 

A  more  minute  examination,  however,  instituted  by  our  coun* 
trymen  on  the  spot,  led  them  to  doubt  of  the  pretensions  ta 
high  antiquity  that  they  found  in  the  Astronomical  Books  of  the 
Hindus,  and  enabled  them  to  detect  errors  into  which  the 
French  astronomer  had  been  betrayed,  sometimes  from  the 
want  of  local  knowledge,  oftener  from  too  much  confidence  in 
bis  informers,  and  occasionally,  no  doubt,  from  that  spirit  of 
system  from  which  the  men  of  greatest  ardour  and  genius  find 
it  most  difficult  to  defend  themselves.  The  tide  of  opinion  now 
began  to  set  the  contrary  way  $  the  recentness,  uid  the  inaccu* 
racy  of  the  Indian  tables,  were  maintained  no  less  keenly,  and 
by  much  more  objectionable  reasonings  than  their  antiquity  and 
correctness  had  formerly  been.. 

Among  those  who  have  lately  taken  up  this  argument^  one  oC 
the  most  learned  and  skilful  astronomers  in  Europe,  M.  De- 
LAMBRE,  is  particularly  distinguished.  In  a  work  just  publish- 
ed, X  he  has  made  an  elaborate  attack  on  the  facts,  the  reason- 
ings, and  the  calculations  of  the  .istronomie  Orientale^  and  has 
treated  the  author  with  a  severity  and  harshness  to  which,  from 
a  brother  academician,  the  memory  of  Bailly  should  hardly 
have  been  exposed.  His  main  argument  is  drawn  from  thiS' 
fact,  that  the  Data  are  nowhere  quoted,  from  which  the  Indian 
tables  were  computed,  and  that  there  is  no  record,  nor  even 
any  tradition  of  regular  astronomical  observations  having  beea 
made  by  the  Hindus.  The  truth  of  this  assertion,  as  far  as* 
our  present  information  goes,  cannot  be  denied,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  vei7  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition 
that  the  Indian  astronomy  is  as  original  and  as  antient  as 
it  pretends  to  be.  Yet,  as  to  the  originality,  there  is  still 
something  to  be  said ;  and  it  has  the  more  weight,  from  the 
originality  of  the  Indian  Algebra  being  rendered  so  ^^iT  ^ 
yident  by  the  facts  that  we  have  been  considering*  This 
analysis,  from  all  the  light  that  history  affords,  could  not  be 
derived  from  Greece ;  *  at  least  it  can  have  received  from  thence 
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*  Mr  CoLEBROOKE,  aflcr  demonstrating  the  excellence  of  this 
algebra,  and  comparing  its  more  perfect  algorithm  and  its  superior 
advancement  with  the  Greek  algebra,  as  explained  in  the  work  of 
Diophantus,  seems  nevertheless  willing  to  admit,  that  some  comnm^ 
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none  of  the  most  improved  and  refined  methods  which  it  con- 
tains. In  the  earliest  stage  in  which  we  discover  it,  it  was 
already  in  possession,  of  very  high  attainments,  such  as  were 
not  exceeded  tiU  very  late  in  the  nistory  of  European  discovery. 
India  itself,  in  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  has 
added  but  very  little  to  the  perfection  of  this  analysis*  From 
whom  then  did  that  analysis  derive  its  origin  i  If  it  be  not 
an  indigenous  production  of  India,  nothing  remains  but  to 
conclude,  agreeably  to  what  we  suggested,  when  much  more  im- 
perfectly informed  concerning  the lustory  of  the  Indian  science, 
that  what  we  novf  see  is  a  fragment,  or  a  derivation  from  a 
system  that  is  lost — the  remains  of  a  light  once  more  widely  dif- 
fused, at  the  period  when  the  Sanscrit  was  a  living  language, 
or  when  some  parent  language,  still  more  ancient,  sent  forth 
those  roots  which  have  struck  with  more  or  less  firmness  into 
the  dialects  of  so  many  and  such  remote  nations,  both  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  f  If  this  conclusion,  to  which  we  are 
almost  unavoidably  led,  be  admitted,  it  will  serve  to  explain  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  Astronomy  and  its  existence,  as  a  wreck 
which  has  survived  the  memory  of  its  authors — of  those  who 
made  the  observations  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  supplied  per- 
haps by  diligence  and  length  of  time,  the  imperfection  of  the 
instruments  they  employed. 

Those  who,  like  Delambre,  are  disposed  to  think  lightly  of 
the  Indian  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  will  not  admit  the  proba- 
bility of  Uiis  result.  That  mathematician,  however,  when  he 
treated  this  subject,  knew  only  the  Lilamti:  and  probably,  after 
seeing  the  Vija  Ganita^  and  the  treatises  of  Brahmegupta  in 
Mr  Colebrooke's  translation,  he  will  think  of  the  matter  some- 
what differently,  and  will  acknowledge,  that  India  possesses  a 
large  portion  of  mathematical  science,  which  it  has  neither  de- 
rived from  Arabia  nor  Greece. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks,  without  again  adverting 

mication  about  the  time  of  the  last  mentioned  author,  may  have  come 
from  Greece  to  India,  on  the  subject  of  the  Algebraic  Analysis. 
Of  this  we  are  inclined  to  doubt ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  tlie 
Greeks  had  nothing  to  give  on  that  subject  which  it  was  worth  the 
while  of  the  Indians  to  receive.  Mr  Colkbrooke  seems  inclined  to 
this  concession,  by  the  strength  of  a  philological  argument,  of  the 
force  of  which  we  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  sensible.  It  seems 
however  certain,  that  the  facts  in  the  history  of  Algebraic  Analysis, 
taken  by  themselves,  give  no  countenance  to  the  supposition. 

f  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  xxi.  p.  376* 
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to  the  great  obligation;;  under  which  Mr  Colebrooke  has  laid 
the  learned  and  scientific  world  by  this  translation,  and  the  disser- 
tations which  accompany  ir.  The  translatioh,  indeed,  must  it- 
self  be  considered  as  a  work  of  singular  difficulty,  being  not  on- 
ly made  from  one  language  into  another,  so  perfectly  dissimilar 
in  its  genius  and  structure,  but  from  scientific  treatises  written 
in  verse,  and  attempting,  therefore,  to  combine  the  two  appli- 
cations of  speech  the  most  distant  from  one  another,  and  the 
most  impossible  to  be  united,  without  involving  both  in  obscu- 
rity almost  impenetrable*  These  difficuhies  have  been  most 
completely  overcome,  and  no  obscurity  lefl,  .but  such  as  is  es- 
sentia) to  the  genius  and  style  of  Oriental  science. 

We  are  sure  that,  in  the  praise  we  now  bestow,  we  are  only 
anticipating  a  judgment  which  will  be  soon  more  emphatically 
pronounced.  We  would,  at  the  same  time,  remind  Mr  Cole- 
brooke, and  others  of  our  countrymen,  who,  like  Dr  Taylor, 
are  in  possession  of  the  double  key  Uiat  can  alone  unlock  the  re- 
positories of  Eastern  science,  that  though  they  have  done  mucb, 
there  is  something  still  that  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and 
that  a  translation  of  the  Suryah  Sidd'hanta,  or  other  of  the 
astronomical  works  of  the  Hindus,  would  complete  the  series  of 
valuable  gifts  which  they  have  already  presented  to  the  learned 
world. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  Paaoer  of  Rus^ 
sioy  in  the  Year  1817.  8vo.  pp.  223.  London,  Ridgeway, 
1817. 

^I^His  work  is  understood  to  be  the  production  of  Sir  Robert 
-^  Wilson ;  and  as  it  contains  very  serious  charges  against 
the  ministers  of  England,  for  their  ignorance  and  improvidence 
in  the  management  of  her  most  important  affairs,  the  first  step 
taken  by  the  adherents  of  the  Treasury,  upon  its  appearance, 
was  to  blacken  the  character  of  its  supposed  author,  by  every 
apecies  of  malignant  abuse.  He,  whose  former  publicatidns 
respecting  Buonaparte,  and  the  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  Po- 
land, had  made  him  the  idol  of  those  base  creatures, — who  had 
been  exalted  by  their  mercenary  adoration  far  above  bis  merit, 
eminent  as  it  was, — no  sooner  became  the  witness  and  the 
historian  of  the  misconduct  of  their  employers, — no  aooDer 
found  himself  compelled  to  detail  unpleasing  truths,  than  all 
their  veiial  throats  were  at  once  strained  to  revile  and  de- 
grade him.    Morning  atid  evemog,  for  weeks,  the  miniate- 
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• 
rial  press  poured  forth  the  most  atrocious  calumnies  against 
his  reputation,  trusting  for  safety  to  that  contempt  which  pub- 
jick  men  perhaps  carry  too  far,  especially  those  who  maintain 
the  right  of  unfettered  discussion,  and  which,  not  being  imi« 
tated  by  statesmen  of  another  description,  has  almoat  given  the 
friends  of  absolute  power  a  monopoly  of  slander,  and  placed 
the  characters  of  the  community  at  the  mercy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  agency  of  its  emissaries.  By  this  attack  up- 
on the  gallant  general,  two  purposes  were  aimed  at ;— the  de- 
struction of  a  powerful  adversary, — or,  what  was  next  thing  to 
it,  a  justification  for  whatever  might  be  done  to  crush  him  ia 
his  military  career, — and  such  an  injury  to  his  character  as 
might  destroy  the  weight  of  his  testimony  against  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  ministers.  In  the  mean  time^  the  men  whose  agents 
disseminated  the  slanders,  lurked  secure  in  the  back  ground^ 
ready  to  disavow  all  that  was  done,  as  soon  as  it  might  be  ex« 
posed ;  and  eoually  ready  to  profit  by  the  effects  which  unhap- 
pily even  the  foulest  slander  scarcely  ever  fails  to  produce  for  a 
season.  How  strikingly  does  this  passage  in  the  history  of  our 
military  affairs  display  the  advantages  which  the  Army  derives 
from  being  administered  by  an  Illustrious  Personage,  remov- 
ed far  above  the  grosser  atmosphere  of  ministerial  intrigue  and 
cabal ! ' 

For  our  own  parts,  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ^  and,  even  when  we  felt  obliged  to  ex- 
press most  strongly  our  dissent  from  his  opinions,  and  indeed 
our  disapprobation  of  some  of  his  proceedings,  *  we  were  al- 
ways ready  to  acknowledge  his  excellent  qualities ;  to  applaud 
hts  chivalrous  zeal,  and  truly  soldierlike  frankness,  and  to 
join  in  the  praises  of  that  heroism — activity-^skill — and  fertilip 
ty  of  resources,  which  all  Europe  has  witnessed  and  admired^ 
and  which  have  obtained  for  him  the  fame  of  the  most  eminent 
partisan  of  the  day.  His  merits,  as  an  author,  we  were  equally 
disposed  to  admit,  with  the  large  allowances  which  an  author 
brou;;ht  up  in  camps  has  always  a  right  to  expect.  The  opinion 
which  we  then  entertained  of  him  has  not  been  materially 
changed,  except  in  so  far  as  time  has  given  him  new  opportu- 
nities of  increasing  his  fame,  and  of  attracting  admiration,  by 
the  singular  generosity  of  his  conduct  in  a  peculiarly  interesting 
and  difKcult  situation.     In  consequence,  however,  of  the  tor* 

*  We  allude  to  his  publishing  the  statements  respecting  Buona- 
parte, at  a  time  when  he  could  not  disclose  the  grounds  of  thcra.-r- 
Unexpected  events  have  since  proved  that  n^any  of  those  statemei^ta 
uere  correct. 
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rents  of  abuse  to  which  h^  has  lately  been  exposed,  we  shall 
preface  our  account  of  his  work,  now  before  us,  with  some  notice 
<»f  the  testimonies  borne  to  his  military  character  by  the  very 
highest  authorities* 

Since  the  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  Poland,  when  we  last  had 
occasion  to  make  mention  of  him,  he  has  served  in  the  Pen« 
insular  war,  and  in  the  memorable  campaigns  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Buonaparte'n 
dynasty.  To  the  extraordinary  promptitude  and  success  with 
which  he  raised  and  disciplined  the  Lusitanian  legion,  aD  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  in  Portugal  have  borne  ample  tes- 
timony. The  formation  of  this  corps,  and  its  gallant  exploits 
under  his  command  in  Spain,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  im- 
portant measure  of  arming  the  Portuguese,  to  which  so  much  of 
the  success  in  the  war  is  justly  ascribed.  Of  his  movements  with 
it  in  the  field,  the  best  account  may  be  found  in  the  intercepted 
despatches  of  the  French  commanders,  who  complain  of  its  meet- 
ing them  wherever  they  marched,  and  always  speak  of  it  as 
much  more  numerous  than  it  ever  was.  But  we  pass  on  to  the 
Russian  campaign.  By  the  documents  which  were  given  in  evi- 
dence at  his  trial  for  the  affair  of  Lavalette's  escape,  it  is  evident 
that  no  man  in  the  British  army  ever  acquired  Ligher  renown, 
among  the  waiTiors  of  all  nations,  than  this  truly  gallant  officer. 
Lord  Cathcart,  our  embassador  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  de- 
fcribeshim,  in  his  despatches  in  November  1812,  as  having  been 
in  every  action,  ^  and  having  seen  every  remarkable  occurrence. ' 
And  in  November  18 IS,  he  again  says,  that  ^  it  has  been  the 

*  constant  practice  of  the  Major- General,  (Sir  Robert  Wilson), 

*  throughout  this  and  the  last  campaign,  to  accompany  every 

*  attack  of  consequence  that  has  taken  place  within  his  reach.  '— 

*  On  this  occasion  (adds  his  Lordship)  he  was  with  one  of  the 

*  storming  parties ;  and  in  adverting  to  this  circumstance,  it  is 

*  but  justice  to  this  officer  to  state,  that  the  zeal,  activity,  and 

*  intrepidity  which  he  has  displayed  on  every  occasion,  have 

*  conciliated  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  officers  of  every  rank  and 

*  nation  who  have  been  witnesses  of  them,  and  have  certainly 

*  done  great  Credit  to  his  Majesty's  service. '  In  a  subseouent 
letter,  his  Lordship  acknowledges  the  signal  services  rendered 
by  Sir  Robert  in  a  political  capacity ;  and  ascribes,  if  we  right- 
ly understand  the  letter  of  January  1813,  the  failure  of  the 
hegociations  with  the  enemy  in  a  great  measure  to  his  inter- 
position. The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Sir  Charles 
(now  Lord)  Stewart,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  Sir  R.  Wilson's  services  in  presence  of  the  Allied 
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Army.     *  I  rode  out  in  the  suite  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who 

*  went  alongthe  Kne,  and  was  received  witn  enthusiasm  by  the 

*  soldiers,    llie  Emperor  took  a  favourable  moment,  when  he 

*  was  surrounded  by  his  General  and  Staff  Officers  in  the  front 
'  of  the  troops,  to  call  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  him,  and  to  ad- 

*  dress  to  him  a  most  flattering  speech,  in  which  his  Imperial 

*  Mnesty  stated,  that  he  appreciated  his  services,  gallantry  and 
'  zeal  throughout  die  whole  war  as  they  deserved ;  that,  in  testi- 
^  mony  of  which,  he  had  determined  to  confer  on  him  the  third 

*  class  of  die  Order  of  St  George,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of 

*  doing  it  in  die  most  gratifying  manner.     He  then  directed 

*  General  Angerauflsky  to  take  his  cross  from  his  neck^  and  he 

*  delivered  it  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson. '  Lord  Stewart  then  exr 
presses,  with  the  honesty  of  a  brave  soldier,  *  the  pride  lie  felt  at 

*  seeing  a  companion  in  arms  thus  decorated  in  front  of  the 

*  Allied  Army. '  The  Emperor,  in  a  letter  written  with  his  own 
{land,  some  months  afterwards,  referred  to  this  occasion,  in 
these  words — •  When  I  decorated  you  in  the  face  of  the  army 
^  with  the  badge  of  St  Oeorge,  I  did  justice  to  die  indefatigable 

*  zeal  whichf  during  the  whole  of  the  Campaign  has  constantly 
^  attached  you  to  the  advanced  guards — to  the  brilliant  valour 
**  and  devoUon  of  which  I  have  been  an  eyewitness  at  the  batde 
^  of  Bautzen ;  and,  Anally,  to  the  many  other  proofs  of  intre- 

*  pidity,  attested  by  all  the  brave  warriors  of  the  c6mbined 
'  army. ' — Similar  testimonies  to  his  distinguished  merit  were 
borne  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Austria.  The 
former  Monarch,  beside  conferring  upon  him  his  Order  of  the 
Red  Eagle,  granted  the  Cross  of  nis  Military  Order  of  Merit 
to  the  Officers  whom  he  recommended.  The  latter  gave  him 
the  Grand  Cross  of  Maria  Teresa,  an  order  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, and  which  has  been  kept  invariably  pure,  being  con- 
"fined  to  cases  of  the  most  unquestionable  services.  Those  services 
'were  indeed  acknowledged  by  all  the  ministers  and  commanders 
in  the  campaign,  and  especially  by  the  Prince  Metternich  and 
by  Prince  Sdnwartzenberg,  who  repeatedly  expressed  to  the 
English  Ambassador  *  the  obligations  he  lay  uoder  to  Sir  R« 

*  Wilson  for  the  signal  assistance  rendered  on  many  occasions, 

*  but  most  particularly  at  Leipsick,  when  he  was  so  much  in- 

*  debted  to  him  for  his  able  disposiUon  of  the  Austrian  cavalryi 

*  and  his  whole  conduct  on  that  day. ' 

It  might  have  been  thought,  that  the  English  Ministiy  would 
have  seen  the  propriety  of  appointing  this  distinguished  officer  to  a 
situation  which  might  have  retainedliim  near  the  persons  of  those 
warriors  whose  confidence  he  had  so  fully  gained,  and  those  Mo* 
aarchs  whose  favour  he  bad  won,  not  by  the  arts  of  court  irn* 
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trifjrue,  but  by  the  most  briUiant  servicer  in  the  fields  performed 
under  their  own  eyes.     One  ignorant  of  cabinet  mysteries  might 
even  have  imagined  that  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  King's 
service  would  have  recommended  such  a  choice,  should  all  con* 
siderations  of  justice  be  neglected.     But  Dts  aliter  visum :  One 
of  those  divinities  had  a  rcbtive,  whom  it  was  deemed  more  fii<- 
ting  to  place  about  the  Allied  Sovereigns  during  the  remaining 
part  of  their  progress  towards  the  French  capitaL     The  regreu 
of  their  Majesties  and  their  armies  at  Sir  Kobert's  departurei 
were  expressed  in  the  warmest  terms ;  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander conferred  on  him  the  first  class  of  the  order  of  St  Anne, 
— while  he  assured  him,  that  both  he  and  his  army  *  could  never 
<  cease  to  remember  his  courage  and  indefatigable  exertions,  to 
«  regret  his  absence,  and  to  wish  for  his  return. '     Being  sent 
to  Italy,  as  military  resident,  instead  of  sharing  in  the  trium- 
phal entry  into  Paris,  his  conduct  continued  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  the  armies  with  whom  he  acted  ;  and 
we  only  abstam  from  adducing  further  testimonials  of  his  servi- 
ces, because  we  feel  confident,  that,  after  those  already  given,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  proceed  with  the  subject. 

During  all  this  brilliant  career  of  service,  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
had  been,  if  not  applauded  as  he  merited  by  his  own  Govern- 
ment, at  least  passed  over  without  reproach.  It  is  true  that 
he  received  no  marks  of  distinction  at  home ;  and  that,  while 
covered  with  orders  from  all  the  foreign  Sovereigns  who  had 
been  the  eyewitnesses  of  his  exploits,  ne  never  once  received 
a  simple  knighthood  from  the  dispensers  of  honours  in  his 
own  country.  But  no  attempts  were  yet  made  to  vilify  and 
degrade  him ;  for  although  ne  had  given  some  oflence  upoa 
several  occasions,  by  speaking  unpalatable  truths,  and  parti- 
cularly by  reprobating  the  practice  of  military  flogging ;  yet  it 
seemed  as  if  such  bms  were  covered  by  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  invective  against  Buonaparte.  He  had  spoken 
what  he  deemed  the  trum  of  that  personage,  while  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  power  and  glory;  but  he  refused  to  continue  the 
abuse  of  him  when  he  seemed  fallen,  and  no  longer  an  object  of 
dread.  Having  fought  against  Philip,  he  probably  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  rail  at  him  too.  We  never  questioned  this ;  we 
only  denied  that  he  took  the  proper  method  of  bringing  his 
charges  forward.  But  that  he  did  well  in  ceasing  to  pursue  an 
adversary  no  longer  formidable,  every  one  must  admit,  except 
those  who  would  have  been  the  first  to  crouch  before  him  had 
his  fortunes  unhappily  prevailed  over  our's.  With  this  class. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  soon  incurred  a  still  worse  disgrace.  He 
had  seen  so  much  of  foreign  courts — of  the  treatment  of  the 
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people  in  conntrles  subjected  to  the  operations  of  political  barter 
— of  the  anxiety  with  which  all  classes  of  men  in  those  states 
looked  to  England  for  relief — of  the  miserable  effects  produced 
upon  their  welfare  and  our  own  reputation,  by  our  deserting 
them ;— 4hat  he  generously  gave  vent  to  the  sentiments  which 
he  had  conceived  in  favour  of  popular  rights — urged  the  expe- 
diency as  well  as  virtue  of  publidc  faith — and  even  lamented  that 
England  should  lend  her  aid  abroad  to  crush  all  the  principles 
of  &ee  government,  which  she  used,  in  her  better  days,  to 
cherish  at  home.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  altogether  intoler- 
able. A  general  ofiScer  doubting  the  sacred  doctrines  of  le- 
gitimacy ! — A  soldier  presuming  to  hold  opinions  hostile  to  the 
cause  of  arbitrary  power  ! — No  wonder  that  the  whole  pack  of 
Treasury  minions  opened  upon  him  full  cry,  and  that  he  was 
bunted  down  by  the  underlings  of  underlings,  as  if  a  butt  of 
sack,  or  250/.  nwre  ualary^  in  money,  depended  upon  the  chase. 
The  generous  gallantry  of  his  conduct  in  Lavallette's  affair — the 
sufferings  to  which  it  exposed  him— the  noble  defence  which  he 
made  for  it,  exalted  his  character  and  that  of  the  English  na- 
tion *  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europet  ^nd  threw  such  an  illusion  ovet 
the  whole  transaction,  that  the  strictest  political  moralist  might 
be  excused  for  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  unquestionable  impro- 
priety of  some  of  its  Matures.  But  the  ministerial  tools  only 
redoubled  their  zeal  after  this  remarkable  event:  And  when 
they  at  length  found  him  exposing  the  failures  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  foreign  policy,  and  tracing  them  to  their  source — the 
incapacity  of  its  members ;  aware  of  the  effects  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  this  exposure,  to  lower  his  authority  with  the  publick, 
they  made  him  the  standing  object  of  unceasing  falsehood  and 
scurrility.  Justice  towards  hira,  and  the  importance  of  ascer- 
taining the  character  of  a  witness,  before  we  listen  to  his  testi- 
mony, led  us  into  the  details  which  have  now  been  concluded. 
We  shall  now  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  more  particularly 
to  the  work  before  us,  upon  the  literary  merits  of  which,  it  is 
our  duty  to  give  a  deliberate  opinion,  beside  examining  its  state* 
ments  and  opiuions ;  and  thib  judgment,  we  venture  to  affirm ^ 

♦  Whether  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  itself,  from  the 
unpopularity  of  the  French  and  English  Governments,  or  from  the 
singularly  captivating  defence  which  they  made,  it  is  a  most  unqueH- 
tionable  fact,  that  the  feelings  of  mankind  have  gone  along  with  the 
cause  of  Messrs  Wilson,  Bruce,  and  Hutchinson,  throughout  the 
whole  a^r,  and  blinded  them  to  several  of  the  circumstances  con* 
nected  with  it ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  it  is  uniformly  cited  all  o« 
ycr  the  Continent,  as  most  bon9urable  to  the  English  cbiaracti^* 
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principal  objects  were — the  increase  of  his  navy,  as  fiur  as  the 
want  of  sea-coast  and  harbours  permitted— and  the  improvement 
of  his  army,  to  the  progress  of  which  nature  seems  to  have 
scarcely  set  any  limits.  Buonaparte,  according  to  his  usual  po- 
licy, (a  policy  by  which  ill  formed  coalitions  must  always  be  ois- 
comfited  in  ordinary  circumstances,  unless  where  the  enemy 
meets  first  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  allies),  attacked  Pnis* 
«ia  before  the  Russians  could  come  up  to  their  assistance,  and 
in  a  few  days  dispersed  an  army  of  2iO»000  men.  Alexander 
was  hasting  to  their  assistance  with  120,000.  The  resistance 
which  they  opposed  to  the  French  in  the  following  winter,  h 
well  known ;  and  the  author  considers  the  battle  of  Eylau  as 
having  fixed,  in  Buonaparte's  mind,  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
military  capacitv  of  Russia ;  that  is,  of  the  excellence  of  her 
eoldiery,  provioed  the  military  administration  were  improved. 
This  campaign,  although  unfavourable  to  her,  inasmucii  as  she 
was  compelled  to  make  peace,  gave  Russia  an  accession  of  ter- 
ritory in  Poland,  and  the  important  addition  of  Finland,  by  aH 
act  CH*  perfidy  auite  equal  to  the  worst  of  Buonaparte's  measures^ 
or  of  those  wnich  his  enemies  and  imitators  have  undertaken 
•ince  his  overthrow.  But  Alexander  profited  still  more  by  the 
experience  which  he  acquired  ;  and  peace  gave  him  an  opporto^ 
nity,  of  which  he  was  resolved  to  avail  himself,  for  removing  the 

Erincipal  defects  in  his  military  system.  In  the  subsequent  war 
etween  France  and  Austria,  he  acted  as  the  auxiliary  of  Buona- 
parte, into  whose  arms  he  had  been  driven  by  our  attack  upon 
Copenhagen  ;  and  the  price  which  he  receivcil  for  his  coopera- 
tion, was  the  greater  part  of  Austrian  Poland,  which,  though 
he  has  now  relinquished  it  for  other  considerations,  he  com- 
mands by  his  position  as  if  it  were  a  province  of  his  own.  The 
following  is  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  sketch  of  the  fruits  which  Alex- 
der  had  derived  from  his  unremitting  care  to  improve  his  re- 
sources, previously  to  the  French  invasion  of  his  dominions.  It 
contains,  likewise,  his  opinion  of  the  motives  which  dictated 
that  invasion. 

*  Napoleon,  who  had  expected  and  hoped  that  the  Turkish  war 
would  have  exhausted  the  treasure  and  military  resources  of  Russia, 
or  at  all  events  have  prevented  the  growth  of  her  disposable  force, 
taw  with  astonishment  and  apprehension  the  result  of  Alexanders 
administrative  measures. 

.  '  In  three  years  Russia  had  lost,  of  her  Moldavian  armies,  by 
climate  rather  than  by  the  sword,  thirty^six  generals,  and  an  hundred 
and  twe?Uj/  thowsand  men.  Still  an  army  of  sixiy  thousand  strong, 
better  equipped,  organized  and  disciplined,  than  Russia  eva:  before 
had^  and  which  equalled,  perhaps  tzuededf  in  general  composition, 
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any  anny  in  Europe,  was  stationed  on  the  line  of  the  Danube,  and 
occasionally  blockaded  the  Turkish  army  in  Schumla  (at  the  foot  of 
the  Balkan  mountains)  the  rampart  of  Constantinople — a  rampart^ 
which  a  genend  like  Napoleon  would  long  since  have  prostrated  by 
his  genius  and  kindling  spirit  of  enterprise. 

*  The  Persian  war  had  consumed  annually  from  ten  to  twentt^  thou' 
sand  men ;  but  every  year  improved  the  Russian  lines  of  communi- 
cation, and  gradually  weakened  the  Persian  frontier. 

'  Instead  of  one  feeble  army  to  guard  the  Niemen,  one  hundred 
€md  eighty  thousand  men  were  formed  in  three  lines,  to  repel  any  at- 
tack, and  another  considerable  body  of  troops  was  stationed  in  Fin- 
land. All  the  arsenals  were  full  of  stores— ;^«fn  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  were  in  the  field — recruits  were  trainmg  in  every  province— 
and  a  militia  was  instituted  through  the  whole  empire. 

^  Napoleon,  who  had  never  forgotten  the  battle  of  Eylau,  and  the 
martial  qualities  of  a  Russian  army,  saw  the  time  was  come  when 
Russia  was  either  to  assume  that  attitude  which  was  the  object  of 
Us  ambition,  a  settlement  in  Europe,  which,  from  the  strategical  pro- 
perties of  her  position  and  numerous  population,  assured  her  the  com- 
mand of  the  continent,— or  that  she  was  to  be  dislodged,  broken,  re- 
pelled, and  reduced,  until  she  became  again  little  more  than  an  Asia- 
tic power.  He  selected  that  moment  to  commence  his  operation^ 
because  he  feared  Russia  might  prevail  on  the  Turks  to  make  peace, 
and  that  England  would  acquire  more  influence  from  her  good  of- 
fices on  that  occasion  ;  perhaps,  also,  he  had  good  reason  to  suspect, 
that  the  character  of  the  protracted  war  in  Spain  was  reviving  the 
hostile  feelings  of  unwilling  allies,  and  coimecting  them  in  alliances 
of  reciprocal  resistance  and  support. 

*  In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  many  of  his  best  officers  and  states^ 
men,  he  refused  to  send  eighty  thousand  more  men  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  Peninsula,  and  disgust  the  English  nation  with  con- 
tinental wars,  by  a  failure  of  hopes  so  highly  excited,  and  so  expen- 
sively supported.  He  always  replied,  that  it  was  most  judicions  to 
leave  the  Englbh  army  engaged  in  a  country  remote  from  one,  where, 
in  his  view,  they  might  more  efficaciously  contribute  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  interests. 

*  At  the  head  of  a  confederate  army  of  shore  four  hundred  thou* 
sand  men,  Napoleon  accused  Alexander  of  a  violation  of  treaties, 
and  demanded  their  renewaL '  p.  19 — 22. 

It  mnst  be  added,  that  our  author  admits  Buonaparte  to  have 
overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  were  believed  to  be  most  in- 
surmoantable,  notwithstanding  the  unexpected jfieace  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  the  still  more  iniprobable  event  of 
Bernadotte  declaring  against  him.  The  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for  liberation  of  the  two  Russian  armies  destined  to  act  in  Mol- 
davia and  Finland,  was  not  sufficient  to  impede  his  march ;  and, 
had  he  rested  satisfied  with  occupying  the  line  of  the  Dwina 
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and  Nniester,  reestablishing  Poland,  and  prosecutini;  his  further 
operations  next  season.  Sir  Robert  seems  to  consider  his  suc- 
cess as  inevitable.  The  advance  to  Moscow  he  ascribes  to  the 
vanity  of  *  commemorating  the  glory  of  his  conquest ; '  and  he 
maintains,  that  even  this  movement  '  could  have  been  attended 
with  no  disaster,  or  even  inconvenience,  if  political  specula^ 
tions  had  not  induced  a  continuance  in  that  capital  beyond 
tweoty  days. '  His  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  both  par- 
ties, during  the  retreat — so  fatal  to  France,  and  so  auspicious 
for  the  rest  of  mankind,  had  its  consequences  been  improved  for 
their  happiness,  upon  the  principles  which  ostensibly  guided  the 
allies, — are  extremely  important ;  and  especially  when  we  com- 
pare them  wiih  the  evidence  afibrded  in  his  former  work,  of  thd 
misconduct  of  all  the  departments  in  the  Russian  army.  For 
although  he  now,  as  before,  notices  many  very  signal  errors  as 
having  been  committed,  yet  they  are  chiefly  imputable  to  one 
or  two  officers  of  high  distinction,  and  do  not  pervade  the  whole 
system  ;  while  the  French  themselves  appear,  upon  several  oc- 
casions, to  have  committed  almost  equal  oversights.  Nothing 
can  more  clearly  evince  the  improvement  of  the  Emperor's  mi- 
litary establishment,  than  the  comparison  of  the  following  ob- 
servations with  those  of  the  same  intelligent  witness  on  the  cam- 
paigns of  1 806  and  1 807. 

*  Never  was  there  any  campaign,  in  modem  history,  where  each 
adversary  had  such  frequent  opportunities  to  obtain  certain  victort/p 
and  assure  total  destruction  to  the  attacked,  without  any  risk,  and 
scarcely  any  loss  to  the  aggressor. 

*•  Fluctuation  of  councils,  at  the  instant  of  operation,  caused  the 
evacuation  of  the  expensive  entrenched  camp  of  Driessa,  &c.,  and 
the  relinquishment  of  the  extensive  country  between  the  Niemen  and 
Dnieper,  or  Boristhenes,  almost  without  a  conflict. 

*'  Afler  the  battles  of  Smolensk  (in  which  the  Poles  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  daring  lodgment  in  the  suburbs),  and  the 
voluntary  evacuation  of  that  city,  on  which  the  enemy  had  not  made 
the  slightest  impression  to  oblige  the  surrender,  nor  any  movement 
which  necessitated  the  retreat  of  the  supporting  army,  the  Russian 
force,  embarrassed  in  a  cross  road  with  six  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
and  the  passage  of  a  river,  had  not  been  able  to  gain  the  Moscow 
high  road,  and  deploy  out  of  a  narrow  defile,  in  which  it  was  moving 
with  difficulty^  ^Aen  a  part  of  the  French  army,  having  already  cross- 
ed the  river,  ^i^r^acjied  that  point  or  outlet  of  the  pass  which  alone 
permitted  the  ddbouchement  of  the  Russian  colunm.  The  Duke  of 
Abrantes  (Junot)  paused,  when  within  half  a  mile  ;  afibrded  time  to 
the  Russians  to  bring  up  some  scattered  detachments  to  the  point  of 
danger,  who  maintained  the  position  in  spite  of  all  succeeding  efibrts ; 
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and  thus  lost,  as  Napoleon  truly  said,  *^  the  most  propitious  moment 
of  his  (the  Duke's,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  Napoleon's)  life. " 

*  At  Borodino,  as  at  Waterloo,  lines  were  opposed  to  lines,  mas 
to  man,  and  the  appeal  was  made  to  each  individual  soldier's  cou- 
rage. The  issue  depended  upon  the  exertion  of  power  rather  than  the 
delicacy  of  manoeuvre  or  the  caprices  of  fortune ;  the  example  of  the 
chiefe,  thencharge,  the  storm,  the  repulse,  and  the  stand,  were  the 
oidy  tactics ;  the  cross  fire  of  cannon  the  only  operations  of  strategy. 
But  afler  a  retreat,  necessitated  by  the  loss  of  the  battery  which 
commanded  the  whole  left  and  part  of  the  centre  of  the  position ;  af- 
ter the  capture  of  Moscow,  accompanied  with  transactions  and  events 
of  the  deepest  interest,  of  which  the  world  is  stiU  ignorant,  when  for 
twelve  days  the  Russian  army  was  revolving  round  the  Anoking  ruins 
of  their  capital,  to  regain  the  Kaluga  road,  disconnected  in  line  of 
inarch,  embarrassed  with  every  possible  incumbrance,  and  checked 
by  every  species  of  impediment :  In  this  situation,  the  columns  pre- 
sented ajlank  to  the  concentrated  fVench  army,  and  offered  them  an 
infallible  victory. '     p.  25 — ^28. 

After  mentioning  another  error  of  the  same  descriptton  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  he  turns  to  the  mistakes  of  the  Russians* 

^  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  battle  of  Tarrutina,  prior  to  that  of 
Marioslawitz,  where  Murat  (as  he  stated  in  his  report,  under  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  tacit  suspension  of  hostilities)  allowed  himself  to  be 
surprised,  not  a  man  of  his  army  could  have  escaped,  if  die  opera- 
tions under  General  Beningsen,  who  had  pierced  Jive  points  of  his 
line  of  conununication,  had  been  supported  actively  by  the  sixti^  thou-* 
sand  men,  moving  in  parade  order,  within  cannon  shot. 

*  At  Weismar,  where,  for  a  long  day,  Mileradowitch,  with  one 
corps,  encountered  and  fimdly  obtained  considerable  success  over 
three  corps  of  the  French  army,  whilst  the  main  Russian  army  was 
Invotiaqtied  within  hearing  even  of  the  fire  of  the  small  arms,  and  not 
distant  four  hours'  march  for  in&ntry — the  French  army  might  hare 
been  ruined. 

^  At  Krasnow,  where  the  Russian  army,  one  hundred  and  ten  thoU" 
sand  strong,  was  posted,  with  a  powerful  cavalry  and  artillery,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  and  remained  quiet  spectators  of  the  French  army 
filing  along  its  front  for  twenty-four  hours,  until  almost  the  rear  of 
its  rear  guard  was  retiring — the  war  might  have  been  terminated. 

'  Beningsen,  Strogonoff,  and  Gallitzin,  indeed,  when  they  did 
commence  the  attack,  did  so  because  they  would  no  longer  abstain 
from  the  assault  of  a  position,  which  had  never  been  occupied  but 
by  an  army  without  cavalry  that  could  leave  the  road — an  army  with- 
out a  gun  that  could  be  drawn,  except  with  the  aid  of  men,  up  the 
slightest  ascent — and  with  an  infantryy  which,  from  want  of  ammu- 
nition, was  unable  to  engage  in  a  protracted  combat ;  whose  limbs 
were  already  half  frozen^  and  yf\iwsi  Jdmine  had  reduced  so  as  to  ex- 
cite the  expressive  indignation  of  a  Cossack — '*  Is  it  not  a  shame 
!•  see  those  skeletons  walking  aWay  from  their  graves  ?  *' 
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*  At  this  memorable  Krasnow,  where,  on  the  third  day,  Ne}r 
fought  a  combat  which,  from  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  the  intre* 
pidity  of  the  defence,  might  be  called  ^*  the  combat  of  heroes  *'— * 
from  which  field  the  same  Marshall  withdrew  his  gallant  remnant, 
traversing  an  unknown  country,  passing  the  Boristhenes,  and  rejoin- 
ing Napoleon,  notrviihstanding  the  vohok  Russian  army  had  been  hakedy 
and  posted  to  resist  his  column  and  intercept  his  retreat — a  judicious 
dispoHition,  without  relinquishing  the  pursuit  of  Napoleon's  amy, 
would  have  rendered  the  capture  of  the  whoie  corps  inevitable. 

*  At  the  Berezina — where  Napoleon,  reinforced  by  Oudinot,  found 
cmly  a  corps  of  eighteen  thousand  men  under  Tchichagow  to  guard  a 
river  line  of  /Air///  miles,  until  Wittgenstien  arrived  to  contribute  tof 
the  disasters  which  ensued,  and  join  in  an  unremitting  pursuit;  where 
Tchichagow  presented  a  force  by  disobeying  instructions  to  proceed* 
on  In^men,  under  the  conviction  that  Napoleon  was  moving  in  that 
direction ;  where  not  one  soldier,  of  the  grand  Russian  army  arrived 
until  t%oo  days  after  the  passage  had  been  effected ;  here  again,  as  on 
former  occasions,  if  proper  use  had  been  made  of  the  advantages 
which  superiority  of  the  total  force,  positions,  nature,  the  state  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Russian  officers  and  soldiers . 
offered,  and  which  in  many  instances,  fortunately  for  the  honour  of 
their  arms,  could  not  be  restrained,  not  a  solitary  individual  of  the 
whole  French  army  could  have  escaped. '    p.  29—32. 

Now,  there  arc  here  many  mistakes  recorded,  but  not,  as 
l)erore,  all  on  the  side  of  the  llussians ;  and  they  are  not  errors 
of  the  same  gross  description.  In  the  campaign  of  J  807,  their 
olfioers  really  showed  the  ignorance  of  barbarians,  and  the  mi- 
litary admiiiiblration  of  the  army  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
nn  existence.  Before  the  battle  of  Friedland,  no  such  thing 
lind  ever  been  seon  in  that  service  as  dressing  a  wounded  man 
upon  the  field  {  and  on  that  day,  ^  it  was  remarked  by  an  officer 

*  of  hiflh  rank  and  most  humane  character,  that  a  cannon  ball 

*  was  the  best  doctor  for  men  without  limbs. ' — (&>  R,  Wilson's 
former  vcork^  />.  53).     There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  like  a 

Conimisaariat  at  all  in  those  campaigns ;  for,  *  though  Eytau 

*  was  only  twenty  miles  from  Konigsberg,  and  had  long  been 

*  selected  as  the  field  of  battle,  and  although  it  was  notorious 

*  that  the  army  would  arrive  there  without  food,  not  a  loaf  of 

*  bread  was  on  the  ground;  so  that  thev  were  starving  and  fight- 
«  ing  from  the  7th  to  the  9th  ;  and  the  General  and  his  Staff 

*  could  get  nothing  to  eat  from  the  evening  before  till  midnight 

*  after  the  battle,  when  they  procured  a  bowl  of  potatoes. '  {Ibidn 
p.  52.)  The  soldiers,  too,  he  tells  us,  after  a  march,  had  to  pass 
the  night  in  prowling  about  to  dig  for  the  buried  food  of  the 
peasantry,  and  thus  had  scarcely  time  to  lie  down,  without  shelter 
or  covering  except  their  rags,  {ibid, p.  94.)  Nor  will  any  one  who 
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reads  die  ftoootmt  of  their  military  operations  in  that  boo^»  he' 
•itate  in  admitting  the  accuracy  of  the  remark,  by  which  we  en^ 
deaTOured  to  describe  their  merits— *  We  always  find  the  Ras« 

*  sians  on  the  worst,  the  French  on  the  best  ground ;— ^e  for^ 
'  mer  exposed  from  head  to  foot,  perhaps  firing  at  random 
<  against  an  unseen  enemy,  ctmfined  in  their  movements,  and 

*  not  protected  by  either  land  or  water,— 'the  latter  protected  by 
^  the  natural  redoubts  of  wood  and  ground,  or  flanked  by 
^  marshes  and  lakes  and  rivers. '  {VoL  aVIIL  p.  254).  In  thd 
campaign  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  there  are  manifest 
symptoms  of  the  Russians  profiting  by  their  defeats  i  and  but 
for  this  improvement,  the  extraordinary  accidents  that  attended 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
indecisive,  and  the  opportunity  of  destroying  him  thrown  away. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  account, 
both  that  by  &r  the  greatest  losses  of  Buonaparte  were  owing  to 
those  accidents,  and  that  the  Russian  army  was  in  a  condition 
little  less  desperate  than  his  during  the  terrible  march,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  a  pursuit.  Their  determination  to  make  no 
genera]  attack  upon  his  line  of  march  would,  says  Sir  Robert, 
have  certainly  enabled  him  to  n^aint  without  serious  injury,  his 
position  on  the  Dwina  and  Kieper,  had  not  an  intense  frost 
suddenly  set  in,  and  the  whole  horses  of  the  army  been  unpro* 
vided  with  fit  horse-shoes,  except  his  own,  which  were  saved  by 
Caulaincourt  having  taken  this  precaution,  (p.  24«)  The  loss  ot 
the  Russians  was  prodigious,  lliey  began  the  march  with 
120,000  effective  men,  and  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Dotcby  of  Warsaw  with  only  35,000.  Many  companies  were 
without  a  man,  and  many  battalions  with  less  than  fifty.  A  re- 
inforcement of  10,000  men,  sent  to  Wilna,  arrived  only  1500^ 
strong,— and  half  of  these  were  next  day  in  the  hospitals.  Of 
these  hospitals,  or  rather,  as  he  terms  them,  charnel-houses, 
the  following  truly  horrible  picture  is  given  i  nor  can  any  thins 
better  illustrate  how  much  of  the* victory  was  owing  to  physicu 
circumstances,  than  such  descriptions  of  Uie  condition  of  the  con- 
querors. 

*  In  the  hospitals  of  Wilna  there  were  left  above  seventeen  thou^ 
sand  dead  and  djdng,  frozen  and  freezing.  The  bodies  of  the  for- 
tner,  broken  up,  served  to  stop  the  cavities  in  windows,  floors,  and 
walls ;  but  in  one  of  the  corridorcs  of  the  Great  Convent,  above  fif- 
teen hundred  bodies  were  piled  up  transversely^  as  pigs  of  lead  or 
iron.  When  these  Were  finally  removed  on  sledges  to  be  burnt,  the 
most  extraordinary  figures  were  presented  by  the  variety  of  their  at- 
titudes, for  none  seiemed  to  have  been  frozen  in  a  composed  states 
Each  was  fixed  in  the  last  action  of  bis  life,  in  the  last  direction  gtvaat 
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Co  his  limbs :  even  the  eyes  retained  the  last  expression,  either  of  aii>^ 
ger,  pain,  or  entreaty.  In  the  roads,  men  were  collected  round  xXm 
burning  ruins  of  the  cottages  which  a  mad  spirit  of  destruction  had 
fired,  picking  and  eating  the  burnt  bodies  of  fellow  men ;  while 
thousands  of  horses  were  moaning  in  agony,  with  their  flesh  mangled 
and  hacked  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  hunger  that  knew  no  pity.  In 
many  of  the  sheds,  men,  scarcely  alive,  had  heaped  on  their  frozen, 
bodies  human  carcases,  which,  festering  by  the  communication  of 
animal  heat,  had  mingled  the  dying  and  the  dead  in  one  mass  of  pur 
t refaction.  *     p.  34,  35. 

But  the  great  blow  was  struck  by  the  destruction  of  the  French 
army.  The  spirit  of  the  Russian  people  hurst  forth,  and  was 
encouraged  with  equal  skill  and  magnanimity  by  the  Emperor's 
personal  exertions.  The  Prussians  seized  the  opportunity  of 
deserting  their  proud  and  overbearing  ally  ;  Austria  at  length 
took  the  same  course;  and  the  campaign  of  18iS  was  fought 
by  a  very  inferior  force  of  French  troops,  many  of  them  newly 
Raised,  and  almost  without  cavalry.*  The  event  is  well  known. 
After  gaining  several  victories  in  the  early  part  of  the  seasoOf 
and  maintaining  a  desperate  contest  at  Dresden,  they  were 
forced  to  retreat  towards  their  own  frontier  $  and,  being  aban* 
doned  by  the  Bavarians  and  Saxons,  sustained  a  memorable  de- 
feat at  Leipsig,  which  bad  the  effect  of  carrying  ibe  war  into 
France.  During  these  operations  of  the  combined  armies,  we 
*  find  the  Russians  acting  with  the  others  on  a  footing  of  appa- 
^rent  equality  in  point  of  discipline;  and  it  is  certain,  that  when 
.tbey  entered  the  enemv's  country,  their  conduct  was,  by  the 
.unanimous  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  the  least  offensive,  and 
most  regular ; — a  signal  proof  bow  greatly  they  had  improved  in 
the  habits  of  civilized  warfare.  Ttie  unparalleled  exertions  of 
Buonaparte  during  the  last  part  of  the  contest,  when  fighting 
for  his  crown  upon  the  French  soil,  are  thus  alluded  to  by  Sir 
R.  Wilson,  in  a  passage  which  contains  hints  at  much  curious 
information  of  a  secret  nature.     We  really  must  warn  bim  a- 

fainst  this  habit  of  writing  history  by  reference  and  insinuation* 
f  he  did  not  intend  to  tell  us  the  story,  and  had  any  reason  for 
only  hinting  at  what  he  knows,  there  would  be  less  to  find  fi^ult 
with.  But  it  is  dear  that  he  has  no  desire  to  conceal  his  infor- 
mation ;  and  that  he  refrains  from  putting  it  in  plain,  intelligi- 
ble,  narrative  language,  only  because  he  cannot  prevail  upon 
himself  to  relinquish  the  ambitious  style  of  epigram  and  decla« 
mation. 

■ 

*  With  sixty  thottsand  brave  and  indefatigable  men,  he  baffled  the 
operations  of  ttdo  hundred  thousand  for  more  than  six  weeks ;  obtain- 
ed victories;  which  obliged  Alexander  to  seek  the  Austrian  coq»- 
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mander  in  his  bed,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ^'  to  desire  he 
>rou]d  instantly  expedite  a  courier  to  ChatiUon  with  orders  for  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  as  agreed  to  by  the  French  nego- 
tiator, "  until  he  heard,  unfortunately  for  his  master,  Napoleon,  of 
those  very  successes  which  made  the  Emperor  of  Austria^  with  one 
nobleman  and  one  servant^  fly,  in  a  German  droska,  for  safety  to  Di- 
jon, and  remain  there  Mrtt/  hours  virtually  a  prisoner^  anj  strictly 
one,  if  any  Frenchman  had  done  his  duty — viptories,  which  threw 
the  aUied  army,  then  only  one  hundred  and  txvenij/  thousand  strong, 
with  the  sovereigns,  between  the  city  of  Paris  and  his  cannon,  with- 
out flwy  line  of  communication  mlh  the  Rhine^  or  any  intermediate  ma^^ 
gazines,  &c, ;  Mrithout  any  ammunition,  and  withodt  any  stores,  except 
such  as  were  in  movement  toith  the  army  itself — victories,  which  screw- 
ed them,  as  it  were,  in  a  vice,  from  which,  if  defection  had  not  ex- 
tricated them,  they  were  imabie  to  secure  their  escape,  and  yet  ob- 
liged to  make  the  attempt. 

'  The  measures  which,  it  was  believed,  had  been  long  in  prepara- 
tion, were  consummated  at  the  very  instant  Napoleon's  success  seem^* 
od  beyond  the  power  of  misfortune  1  and  the  movement  on  St  Dizier, 
which  merited  empire,  lost  him  his  crown, 

*  Ten  thousand  men  of  the  allies  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  attack  on  Montmartre,  chiefly  from  the  artillery  served  by  the 
boys  of  the  polytechnic  schools.  The  acquisition  of  this  post  as- 
sured only  tfie  destruction  of  buildings,  if  the  experiment  of  bom- 
bardment h&d  been  made.  The  army  was  too  weak  and  too  ill  pro- 
vided to  attempt  a  forcible  occupation  of  the  city,  which  must  have 
expended  so  many  men  and  so  much  ammunition,  as  to  have  render- 
ed the  possession  untenable,  when  Napoleon  approached  with  his 
army  to  its  relief,  and  the  sallying  force  too  weak  to  hazard  battle 
in  the  open  fleld. 

'  Such  was*  the  conviction  on  the  minds  of  those  charged  witJi 
the  conduct  of  the  Allied  army,  that  a  retreat  loas  already  resolved 
on,  in  case  the  promised  cooperation  in  the  city  had  not  been  accom-r 
plished.  •    p.  60^62. 

When  hostilities  broke  out  anew  in  1815^  the  Russian  army, 
though  it  arrived  too  late  to  bear  a  part  in  that  extraordinary 
campaign  which|  in  a  few  days,  finisned  the  war,  yet  present- 
ed a  spectacle  sufficiently  imposing.  Our  author  says  that  the 
120,000  men  of  which  it  consisted,  when  reviewed  at  the  camp 
of  Virtu,  *  astonished  the  assembled  Staff  of  the  other  armies 
of  Europe,  by  an  uniformity  of  discipline  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  such  a  large  body  of  troops. '  We  have  heard  that 
the  remark  which  follows  was  made  by  a  very  high  military  au* 
thoritv,  perhaps  the  highest  of  the  present  day — *  that  each 
battalion  seemed  a  chosen  one,  and  yet  there  was  no  prefer* 
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ence.'  We  must  now  pass  over  a  fn'eat  deal  of 
into  which  the  author  enters,  extremely  foreign  to  tbe  subject 
of  Rufisia»  and  relating  entirely  to  the  proceedings  at  Paris, 
and  particularly  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  convention  bj 
the  trial^f  Ney.  He  afterwards  returns  to  the  topic  which 
forms,  or  should  form,  the  matter  of  his  book,  and  follows  the 
Emperof  Alexander  back  to  St  Petersbnrgh.  .  The  temporary 
displeasure  of  his  Nobles  at  his  long  absence,  was  soon  remove 
ed  ;  and  the  glory  acquired  bv  tbe  Russian  arms  made  him  as 
popular  as  any  prince  could  oesire  to  be.     He  lost  no  time  in 

Kursuing  his  measures  for  maintaining  the  foreign  influence  which 
e  bad  acquired,  and  in  prosecuting  the  darling  policy  of  Rtt»- 
sia,  to  push  herself  more  into  tbe  heart  of  Europe.  The  con* 
Bexion  formed  with  Holland  bv  the  marriage  of  one  Grand 
Dutchess,  with  Wirtemberg  by  tnat  of  another,  and  with  PruHH 
sia  by  the  mi^rriage  of  the  Grand  Duke,  are  useful,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  family  alliances  ever  can  operate  upon  na- 
tional affairs,  that  is  to  say,  by  producing  a  firm  and  intimate 
connexion  for  a  certain  time,  and  increasing  the  facilities  of 
exerting  influence  acquired  from  other  more  secure  and  perma- 
nent sources.  The  connexion  with  a  maritime  power  like  Hol- 
land, may  be  very  important  to  Russia,  whose  greatest  want  is 
the  want  of  sea-coast  and  ports ; — the  Wirtemberg  alliance  ex- 
tends still  further  her  footing  in  the  remote  parts  of  Germany, 
already  established  in  Baden,  Weimar,  and  Oldenburgh,  by  si- 
milar means; — while  the  Prussian  match  has  confirmed,  by 
gentler  ties,  an  influence  over  one  of  her  two  most  powerful 
neighbours,  originally  founded  in  almost  irresistible  superiority 
of  rorce.  The  effects  of  such  alliances,  however,  we  are  alto- 
gether inclined,  with  our  anthor,  to  regard  as  subordinate  to  the 
steady  operation  of  other  circumstances  more  substantial  in  their 
nature,  and  to  which  we  shall  now  advert. 

Having  followed  the  general  sketch  given  in  these  paces,  of 
what  Rusua  has  actually  done,  we  are  prepared  to  consiaer  the 
statistical  part  of  the  subject,  with  less  liability  to  be  misled  by 
resources  marshalled  upon  paper.  Tbe  Empress  Catherine,  by 
various  acquisitions,  increaisea  the  number  of  her  subjects  by  a- 
bout  twelve  millions ;  and,  when  Alexander  mounted  the  dirone, 
he  had  above  thirty-six  millions  of  people  under  his  dominioD. 
They  have  since  been  increased  to  forty-fimr  millions  at  the 
least  i  for,  in  J  803,  they  were  forty*two, — and  about  200,000 
aouare  miles  of  territory  have  since  fa^en  added*  Tbe  acquisitions 
ot  Alexander,  too,  have  been  far  more  important  in  improving 
his  position,  than  in  au^enting  the  numoers  of  his  subjects* 
.While  Finland  was  Swedish,  his  capital  was  never  for  a  moment 
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tecmre  The  Poles^  whom  be  has  conciliated  as  siibjectsy  were 
damneroos  as  neighbours.  He  has  freed  himself  from  apprehension 
on  the  side  of  Turicey,  by  the  possession  of  Bessarabia  $  and  the 
snbjugation  of  Georgia^  with  the  acquisition  of  Sbirvan,  has  re- 
moved the  great  source  of  annoyance  which  the  hostile  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  advanced  position  of  Persia,  afforded. 
Secured,  in  a  defensive  point  of  view,  bv  acquisitions,  Russia 
b  advanced^  in  all  directions,  within  reacn  of  the  most  tender 
point  in  each  of  her  neighbours.  Thus  Stockholm  and  Berlin 
ue  open  to  her;  and  Prussia,  if  not  Sweden,  must  foHow  her 
policy  implicitly.  Austria,  single-handed,  is  evidently  quite  on* 
able  to  cope  with  her  %  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  she 
is  not  also  a  match  for  any  combination  with  France  and  Eng<*> 
hmd  which  that  power  can  form.  Persia  might  have  been  ex* 
pected  to  assist  tne  Porte ;  hut  it  seems  ^  she  has  laid  herself 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Russia,  by  a  treaty  lately  made  under 
the  auspices  of  England. '  She  can,  by  the  Caspian,  land  an 
army  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Persian  capital,  and  with- 
in 4rOO  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  from  whence  the  voyage  to  Bom- 
bay is  less  than  a  mondi.  There  is  ako  an  internal  navigation 
firom  the  Baltic  to  Astracan.  The  use  she  is  enabled  to  make 
of  such  a  position  must  be  gathered  from  what  she  has  been  able 
to  do  already,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  remarks. 

*  Can  Russia,  who  in  the  year  1799  had  a  disposable  army  of  only 
fifty  thousand  men  ;  in  the  year  1807>  not  more  than  eighty  thousandy 

to  defend  both  capitab ;  and  in  the  vear  1813,  only  three  hundred 
thousand  *  on  her  tohok  territory,  after  several  years  preparation ; 
—can  she,  notwithstanding  a  destructive  invasion,  and  wars  of  such 
great  waste  and  expenditure,  have  collected  and  re-equipped  armies 
sufficient  to  defend  her  acquisitions  and  improve  her  advantages? 
The  answer  is,  She  can ;  and  Europe  and  Asia  must  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  that  assertion :  for,  both  quarters  of  the  globe  are  over- 
diadowed  by  the  mass  of  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  which 
an  establishment  of  one  ndttion  two  hundr^  thousand  ranges  in  order 
of  battle,  exclusive  of  militia,  Tartar  cavalry,  &c. 
'  The  fact  is,  that  Russia,  after  posting  thirty  thousand  men  of 

Spropriate  force,  wjtfa  artillery,  &c.  in  Fiidand,  eighty  thousand  on 
e  frontier  of  Gkdlicia,  sixty  thousand  in  Moldavia,  thirty  thousand 
on  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  as  many  in  Persia,  and  leaving  a  reserve 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  sustain  these  armies,  possesses  still  a 
disposable  force  of  above  two  hundred  thousand  infantry,  eighty  thou* 

*  '  Peter  the  Great  is  said  to  have  had  one  hundred  thousand  men  at 
Narva  f  but  they  were  troops  of  that  description  which  present  them- 
selves under  the  image  of  dieep,  whose  numbers  never  disturb  the 
volves,  and  which  e^hi  thousdnd  Stoedes,  being  disciplined^  conquered. ' 
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tand  cavalry,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  guns  better  horfied  for  •er'^ 
vice  than  any  artillery  or  cavalry  in  the  world ;  f — an  army,  than 
which,  there  is  none  more  brave,  and  with  which  no  other  can  march» 
starve,  or  suffer  physical  privations  and  natural  inclemencies.  She 
has  moreover  a  population  eqiial  to  the  needed  supply,  and  to  a  great 
portion  of  whom  the  habits  and  sutFerings  of  war  are  familiar ;  while 
no  power  in  Europe  can  raise,  equip,  or  maintain  their  forces^  with 
jsuch  disdain  of  the  price  of  blood.  *  |     p.  148—150. 

The  following  facts  also  merit  attention. 

*  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know,  that  the  establishments  of 
the  Russians  commence  at  Okotsfa,  on  die  Siberian  coast,  in  a  bay 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  that  they  extend  from  thence  by  Kamschadka 
fo  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  where  the  principal  establish- 
ments have  been  long  fixed  in  the  populous  island  of  Kodia  (inha- 
bited by  hunters,  and  situated  in  51^  degrees  north,  and  152]^  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich),  and  in  Norfolk  Sound,  57  degrees  north, 
and  135  west  longitude;  where  the  fort  is  so  considerable  as  to  be 
armed  with  100  pieces  of  cannon.  Since  the  year  1813,  however, 
the  Russians  have  deS(^ended  the  American  coast,  passed  the  Column 
hia  ru^rjive  hundred  miles,  and  settled  in  Badoga,  at  38^  north,  and 
only  thirty  miles  from  the  Spanish  estahi'ishments  in  California ;  whtre 
they  not  only  are  trading  with  great  advantage,  but  are  profiting  by 
a  fine  climate  and  fruitful  soil,  to  feed  their  more  northern  posses* 
sions.  The  passage  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  may  be  averaged  between  three  and  four  months  ;  but 
a  ship  leaving  Bussorali  in  .April,  to  profit  by  the  S.  W.  Monsoon, 
would  easily  gain  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  in  three  months. '  p. 
156,  157. 

The  author  next  takes  a  view  of  the  powers  that  may  be  ex* 
pected  to  oppose  Russia,-^but  in  the  same  discursive  manner  in 
which  he  is  so  fond  of  treating  every  subject.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  these  pages  contain  no  reasoning,  any  more  than  we 
have  aseertedy  that  the  former  parts  of  the  volume  are  destitute 
of  statements.  The  reflexions  of  the  one^  like  the  facts  of  the 
other,  are  frequently  deserving  of  great  attention  ;  but  they  are 
wrapt  up  in  declamation,  and  allegorVf  and  allusion,  instead  of 
being  laid  simply  and  plainly  before  the  reader.  It  always  seems 
as  if  Sir  Robert  Wilson  considered  the  language  of  ordinary 
statement  below  the  dignity  of  an  author.  He  is  known  to  be 
an  eloquent  man,  and  to  have  addressed  assembled  multitudes 
with  great  effect.     We  will  venture  to  say,  that  he  spoke  upon 

f  *  The  militia  would  perform  the  garrison  duties,  if  all  the  regular 
troops  were  required  on  emergency  in  the  field.  Her  defensive  meanSf 
indeed,  are  so  great  and  various,  as  to  be  incalculable. ' 

X  *  The  actual  pay  of  a  Russian  soldier  ia  not  much  above  half  a 
crown  U  montht ' 
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dioee  ocoasioDs  in  a  very  diiferent  style  from  that  of  his  book ; 
4or  his  object  was  to  make  his  hearers  understand  him^  and  feel 
with  him.  He  succeeded :  and  he  must  have  used  the  plain  nn« 
tural  language  which  comes  at  once  to  the  aid  of  unpractised 
speakers,  who  have  information  to  give,  or  feelings  to  expresp^ 
and  have  no  time  to  do  so  in  a  roundabout  way.  Let  him  write 
bis  next  work  in  the  same  manner^ — and  criticism  will  be  mute. 

He  begins  with  France.  The  present  state  of  its  government 
he  considers  as  incapable  of  drawing  forth  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  Crown  and  the  People  are  not  united  by  justice 
and  favour  on  the  one  hand,  confidence  and  gratitude  on  the 
other.  The  Bourbons  he  regards  as  placed  over  their  subjects 
by  foreign  armies,  and  reigning  secure  oiily  as  long  as  they  are 
protected  by  the  force  which  restored  them.  He  describes  them 
as  identifiea  with  all  the  disasters  and  humiliations  which  have 
exhausted  the  French  severely,  and  irritated  them  still  more ; 
and  he  deems  them  as  responsible,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
for  the  violated  faith  of  the  Allies.  To  allay  the  Aimosities 
which  spring  from  the  restoration,  they  have,  according  to  him, 
done  nothing  that  prudence  pointed  out.  On  the  contrary,  he 
charges  them  v;ith  beginning  a  system  of  proscription  and  cruel- 
ty which  they  were  only  driven  from  by  the  universal  spirit  of  rc« 
sistance  it  was  rapidly  exciting.  In  tois  state  of  things,  he  sees 
DO  prospect  of  any  efficient  alliance  between  Franoe  and  foreign 
Governments,»for  the  preservation  of  the  existing  arrangements ; 
and,  admitting  that  she  could  raise  a  powerful  army,  it  would 
be  more  4an{^rous  to  the  dynasty  of  its  own  rulers  than  to  the 
power  of  any  common  enemy.  But  suppose  it  to  cooperate  cor- 
dially with  those  rulers,  our  author  is  persuaded  that  Austria 
on  the  side  of  Italy,  and  England  in  the  Scheldt,  would  have 
more  reason  to  dread  its  operations  than  Russia  and.  her  allies. 
We  only  stop  at  present  to  remark  the  inconsistency  of  part  of 
this  reasoning.  By  the  supposition,  we  understand  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Netherlancfs  to  be  the  common  enemy.  How  then 
could  Ensland,  supposing  affairs  in  such  a  posture  as  to  umte 
her  with  France,  entertain  any  dread  of  the  Scheldt  falling  un- 
der the  power  of  her  new  ally,  that  is,  of  the  alliance  against 
the  common  enemy  succeeding  in  one  of  its  objects  ?  If  such  a 
jealousy  could  exist,  it  would  only  prove,  that  the  time  had  not 
arrived  when  Russia  was  more  formidable  than  our  ancient 
enemy. 

Austria  is  next  passed  under  review.  The  justice  of  the 
measures  by  which  she  has  been  aggrandized  at  the' expense 
of  independent  states,  has  .already  been  discussed  by  us  on 
cttore  than  one  occasion.     It  is  materiali  however,  at  pre* 
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sent,  to  mark  the  impoKor  of  those  aggrestioM  opoD  natioiuJ 
rights.  She  has  a  populauon  of  tirenty^ight  milliont ;  but,  of 
these,  above  eight  millions  are,  according  to  our  author,  r^ 
tained  in  subjection  by  force,  being  Gallician^  Montengrins, 
Ra^sans,  ItSLiians;  while  almost  as  many  nMTe,  via.  the  Hun** 
garians,  he  regards  as  liable  to  be  seduced,  or  to  betray  their  back- 
wardness or  discopt^at,  from  the  impolitic  jealousy  with  whidi 
they  have  always  been  treated.  Austria,  therefore,  could  never 
muster  more  than  850,000  men  i  and  Russia  has  nearly  twice  aa 
many,  with  Poland  as  her  advanced  post,  and  Prussia  as  her  auxi- 
|ianr.  The  Austrian  finances,  too,  he  considers  to  be  bankrupt, 
and  that  Eni^land  can  no  longer  be  looked  to  for  a  treasury,  any 
more  than  France  for  a  reserve  i — Another  specimen  of  bad  rea« 
zoning :  for  though  certainly  the  state  of  our  finances  renders 
any  further  aid  in  money  extremely  difiicult,  yet,  by  ike  suppo* 
sitiariy  France  is  to  support  Austria,  the  question  being,  how  fiur 
an  union  of  England,  France  and  Austria,  can  stand  against 
Russia.  In  all  be  says  of  the  dislike  that  generally  attends  the 
Austrian  government  m  the  conquf'red  provinces,  we  bdieve  no 
one  can  difier,  who  is  acquainted  with  its  unaccommodating  and 
rapacious  character. 

With  regard  to  the  Turk,  few  observations  may  suffice.  He 
k  already  pressed  by  Russia  both  in  Asia  and  Europe— H>n  the 
Danube  and  in  Armenia.  His  nominal  subjects,  twenty- two  mik 
lions,  are  so  scattered  over  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Europe,  as  to  be  lit- 
tle available  in  war.  The  two  milliona  and  a  half  in  Egypt  never 
aerve  at  all ;  and  the  four  millions  of  Greeks  only  serve  on  board 
of  ship.  Besides  the  intestine  commotions  of  the  empire,  the 
constant  enmity,  however  suppressed,  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
hostility  frequently  avowed,  and  sometimes  successful,  of  the  re* 
bel  pashas,  form  powerful  diversions  in  favour  of  any  foreign 
enemy.  The  soldiers,  according  to  Sir  R,  Wilson,  are  brave-^ 
and  every  Turk  is  a  soldier ;  but  diaaipUne,  or  even  common 
aubordination,  is  a  quality  unknown  to  them  ;  and  a  course  of 
yeArs  is  necessary  to  give  time  for  founding  a  system  of  defence; 
^hile,  in  the  present  circurrtstances  of  the  empire,  offensive  Or 
perattons  would  be  inevitable  ruin. 

Our  author  comes,  last  of  all,  to  the  state  o^  England  ;  and 
lie  justly  considers  her  as  having  come  out  of  the  late  cootesty 
in  a  state  e^tremelv  ill  adapted  to  new  exertions.  With  above 
eight  hundred  millions  of  unredeemed  funded  debt,  and  sixty* 
four  millions  of  unfunded  debt ;  she  would  have  to  begin,  he 
Bays,  with  funding  the  latter  sum  at  t^O  or  90  per  cert,  discountf 
fhe  moment  Fhe  went  to  war.  In  truth,  our  financial  diffi- 
^Ml^es  are  ^ere  finders^ted  s— she  oould  hardly,  under  any  ci?- 
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cumstances,  increase  her  expenditure  beyond  a  few  inillionst 
without  failing  in  her  engagements,  or  for  ever  destroying  her 
credit.  If,  indeed,  the  country  were  directly  attacked,  he  con- 
eiders  its  defience  to  be  quite  secure  in  the  courage  and  patriot- 
ism of  EngKshmen,  provided  the  popular  feelings  were  called 
forth,  and  the  body  oi  the  nation  allowed  to  defend  themselves. 
'  Every  Englishmaii, '  be  exclaims  fand  we  believe  he  was 
himself  an  eyewitness  of  the  act  to  which  he  alludes),  *  woukl, 
*  like  Rostopchin,  when  he  placed  Che  torch  to  the  curtains  of 
'  his  marriage»bed,  to  fire  a  splendid  palace,  solicit  the  sacri- 

<  fice  of  all  be  could  offer  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  even  if^ 

<  like  Rostopchin,  he  thought  it  might  be  beneficial  only  by 
'  example. '     But  as  to  any  operations  of  more  remote  neces- 
sity, and  less  apparent  interest,  he  considers  our  power  to  be 
extremely  cramped,  not  only  by  our  financial  difficulties,  but  by 
the  unfortunate  policy  of  which  we  have  been  the  most  distin- 
guished patrons.     Nothing  can,  indeed,    be  more  lamentable 
Uian  that  policy,  in  every  point  of  view.     England  was  possibly 
exempt  from  the  shame  of  inventing  it ;— most  probably  she  was 
only  drawn  into  the  schemes  of  longer  heads,  by  the  ignorance 
and  imbecility  of  her  representatives — by  the  derision  m  which 
they  held  every  thing  like  public  justice,  or  the  assertion  of  na- 
tional rights — by  their  proneness  to  adopt  every  extreme  of  prac- 
tical court-perfidy  that  seemed  opposea  to  the  theoretical  doc- 
trines of  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.    Nevertheless,  the  con- 
sequences have  been  most  injurious  to  her  character  and  her  in- 
fluence with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  proportion  to  the  higher 
estimate  that  had  been  formed  of  her  virtues.     We  cannot  enter 
here  at  large  into  the  whole  history  of  the  period ;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  cite  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Endand  as  a 
principal  in  the  faithless  policy  pursued  during  the  last  three 
years.    The  ministers  of  the  Allied  powers  published   to  all 
Europe,  on  the  12th  of  May  1815,  a  declaration,  '  that  the  Go- 
'  vemments  they  represented,  knew  too  well  the  principles  which 
'  should  guide  them  in  their  relations  with  an  independent  counn 
^  try^  to  attempt  (as  they  had  been  accused)  any  imposition  of 
'  laws  upom  I/,  io  meddle  with  its  internal  affairs,  to  ctssign  it  any 

*  farm  of  gaarnmentf  or  to  give  it  rulers  in  compliance  with  the 

•  interests  or  passions  of  its  neighbours.*  (p.  185.)  In  communi- 
cating this  formal  act,  our  minister,  Lord  Clancarty,  states  of- 
ficially, that,  in  the  war  now  begun,  the  Sovereigns  *  do  not 
^  propose  to  interfere  with  any  lawful  rights  of  the  French  peo-> 
^  pie ;  that  they  have  no  intention  to  oppose  the  right  which  the 
«^  nation  has  to  choose  the  form  of  government  it  thinks  suitabtet 
{  nor  to  trespass  in  any  manner  on  its  independence  as  a  great 
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<  and  free  people*  *  In  a  despatch  of  the  25th  April  1815,  from 
the  Foreign  OiBcet  the  design  of  ^  imposing  any  particular  form 
of  government  on  France, '  is  distinctly  disavowed ;  and  the 
Austrian  minister,  on  the  4tb  of  May,  echoed  this  sentiment,  dis- 
avowing at  once  the  project  and  the  right  of  continuing  the  war, 
*  to  impose  on  France  any  government  whatsoever.  *— *  Before 
Qfid  Aftery  *  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  contrast  by  poets 
and  by  painters;  but  never,  we  believe,  was  the  charge  more  mark- 
ed, than  in  the  memorable  crisis  to  which  we  now  refen  Those 
who,  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  had  ^  known  too  well '  their 
own  duties  and  the  rights  of  *  independent  countries^  to  attempt 
^  any  imposition  of  laws  upon  France,' — who  treated  as  a  calumny 
the  ^  accusation  of  a  design  to  meddle  with  its  internal  affairs,  or 
«  assign  it  any  form  of  government, ' — ^who  indignantly  dis- 
claimed ail  *  intention  to  oppose  its  right  of  choosing  a  form  of 
^  government,  ' — who  regarded  as  *  a  trespass, '  every  act  trench- 
ing *  on  its  independence  '—were  no  sooner  relieved  from  their 
mutual  jeakmfies  and  common  dread  of  the  enemy,  than  they 
first  placed  Louis  forcibly  upon  the  throne,  and  then  set  their 
hands  to  the  following  compact. — ^  The  Allied  sovereigns  hkve, 
nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  the  high  interest  which  in- 
duces them  to  sttetigthen  the  authority  of  the  legitimate  so- 
vereign, promised  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  support 
him  tmth  their  arms  against  all  revolutionary  convulsion,  tend- 
ing to  overturn  by  force  the  sute  of  things  actually  establish* 
ed,  and  which  would  thus  threaten  anew  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe. 

*  But  not  forgetting,  that,  under  the  variety  of  shapes  in  which 
the  rev6lutionary  spirit  may  still  show  itseU'  in  France,  there 
might  be  doubts  as  to  what  cases  might  require  the  interfere 
ence  of  a  foreign  force ;  and  being  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  precise  instructions  applicable  to  each  particu- 
cular  case,  the  Allied  sovereigns  have  thought  it  most  advis- 
able to  confide  in  the  known  prudence  and  discretion  of  tl^e 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  determination  of  the  time  and  mode 
in  ivhich  it  vxndd  be  proper  to  employ  the  troops  under  his  orders^ 
in  a  full  confidence,  that  he  will  in  no  case  actjwithout  having 
pfrtviously  concerted  his  measures  with  his  Majefty  the  King  of 
Francfj  and  that  he  will  acquaint,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
Allied  sovereigns  with  the  motives  which  have  engag^  him  to 
take  his  determinations. '  •  (p.  187,  ISg.) 


*  We  are  anxious  to  insert  here  the  words  of  Lord  Holland's  pro- 
lest  of  the  19th  February  1816,  as  they  speak  the  genuine  language 
of  an  Englirih  statesman.*-'  Because  tbe  treaties  and  engagemeatt 
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«  We  h&v6  now  followed  the  author  of  this  tract  through  his 
speculations,  and  have  mentioned,  as  we  proceeded,  a  few  of  the 
objections  to  which  his  reasoning  is  frequently  open ;  but  we 
have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  such  reflections 
upon  its  general  scope,  ^nd  such  remarks  upon  the  important 
subject  of  his  work,  as  have  su^ested  themselves  during  its 
perusal. 

First  of  all,  we  are  disposed  to  admit,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
the  truth  of  the  representation  which  he  gives  of  the  vast  power 
of  Russia,  and  the  increase  which  it  has  during  late  years  re- 
ceived beyond  the  natural  development  of  national  resources,  by 
the  extraordinary  accidents  that  have  roused  the  energies  of  the 
Nempire,  and  advanced,  even  by  means  of  prodigious  disasters, 
more  rapidly  than  the  ordinary  course  of  things  could  have  dope. 
.The  exasperation  of  the  country  by  the  invasion  of  1812,  and 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  invading  army,  with  the  events 
which  followed  in  a  succession  equally  rapid  and  brilliant,  we 
are  willing  to  admit,  accelerated,  by  many  years,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Russian  army,  and  the  improvement  of  the  military 
system  generally  $  beside  acquiring  for  the  Russian  government 
a  premature  degree  of  weight  and  reputation  in  European  poli- 
ticks. We  must  also  allow,  that  Russia  has  been  permitted  to 
gain  such  an  ascendancy,  and  that  her  resources  have  been  aug- 
mented to  such  a  degree,  as  may  give  her  the  means  of  creating 
great  alarm  and  mischief  before  she  can  be  foiled  in  any  attempt 
to  carry  still  further  her  projects  of  aggrandizement.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  beUeve  that  she  could 
succeed  in  the  plan  of  universal  empire,  or  acquire  the  same 
formidable  power  which  France  of  late  years  possessed. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  such  designs  could  exist  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  without  producing  a  combination  to  resist  their 
execution*  We  believe  that  our  author  has  greatly  mistaken  the 
probable  effects  of  an  external  alarm  upon  the  French  nation. 
Unpopular  as  the  present  dynasty  is,  the  feeling  of  national 
honour  is  perhaps  more  powerful  among  the  people  than  ever, 

*i  i  ■  ■  1  lit. 

*  contain  a  direct  guarantee  of  the  present  government  of  France  a- 

*  gainst  the  people  of  that  country ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  imply  a 

*  general  and  perpetual  guarantee  of  all  European  governments  against 

*  the  governed.     I  hold  such  a  design  to  be  unlato/klf  I  believe  it  to 

*  be  impracticable  ;  and  recollecting  the  principles  on  which  the  Re- 

*  volution  in  1688,  and  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  were 

*  founded,  I  cannot  give  the  sanction  of  my  vote  to  a  system,  which, 
'  if  it  bad  prevailed  in  those  times,  might  have  deprivea  thi^  kiagdom 

*  of  all  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  a  national  goverament  and 

*  a  free  constitution. '  (p.  190.) 
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because  they  are  irritated  by  the  recollection  of  their  defeats 
and  humiliations,  and  pant  for  an  opportunity  of  Aing^g 
them  into  the  shade,  by  the  lustre  of  fresh  achievements* 
They  still  reckon  war  and  victory  as  synonymous;  and,  be- 
yond all  question  I  the  most  popular  act  of  their  rulers  will 
be  to  make  war,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety.  It 
argues,  in  our  apprehension,  an  imperfect  estimate  of*  their 
character,  to  assert,  that  the  armies  raised  by  the  French .  go- 
vernment will  be  more  dangerous  to  its  own  stability  than  to 
its  enemies.  As  long  as  no  very  outrageous  act  is  doing ;— -as 
long  as  the  great  landmarks  of  the  revolution  are  left  untouch- 
ed, and  the  sure  though  slow  progress  towards  a  truly  popular 
constitution  is  permitted  gradually  to  consolidate  the  fabric  of 
the  government  upon  the  basis  of  publick  liberty,  the  generally 
prevailing  dislike  of  confusion  and  change  will  maintain  a  dynas- 
ty, odious  perhaps  at  the  first,  and  even  now  rather  tolerated  than 
loved ;  until  it  gains  favour  by  its  association  with  publick  pro- 
sperity. But,  at  any  moment  of  its  reign,  we  are  convinced  i^ 
power  will  be  augmented  and  consolidated,  and  not  shaken,  by 
dangers  from  witnout ;  and  that  the  force  firon  whidi  it  has  the 
least  to  dread,  is  the  army  levied  under  its  authority  for  the  de* 
fence  of  the  country. 

Surely,  notwithstanding  all  her  losses,  and  they  are^  uSter 
the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  rather  in  name  than  in  substance* 
France  is  sliH  by  far  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  Continent* 
Her  thirty  millions  ^  concentrated ;  her  vast  natural  resources 
of  soil  and  climate ;  and  her  position  both  for  sea  and  land  o- 
perations,  are  more  formidable  to  the  neighbours  against  whom 
she  may  bring  her  force  to  bear,  than  we  forty-rour  millions 
of  Russia  scattered  over  half  the  globe,  and  only  capable  of 
overwhelming  a  weaker  state,  if  all  the  rest  of  Europe  stand  by 
inactive.  In  a  national  and  a  popular  war,  France  would  be  as 
impregnable  now,  as  she  was  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  While 
every  thing  like  liberty  was  extinguished,  and  all  public  spirit 
seemed  to  have  perished  with  it,  the  Allied  armies  marched  in- 
deed to  Paris,  after  defeating  the  only  troops  opposed  to  them. 
But  we  believe  no  man  doubts,  that  if  the  J^endh  people  had  ta- 
ken part  with  Buonaparte,  either  in  1814  or  1815,  the  result  of 
both  campaigns  would  have  been  different*  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  recollection  of  those  disasters,  atid  the  ardent  desire  to 
revenge  them,  may  even  supply  the  place  of  a  more  free  con- 
stitution, and,  in  a  very  short  time,  enable  France  to  present  as 
formidable  a  front  as  ever  to  the  neighbouring  powers.  One  of 
the  greatest  errors  committed  by  the  Congress,  was  the 

5  They  are  allowed  to  be  above  29  by  the  latest  returns. 
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ber  in  posaetsion  of  AInoe  and  Lorraine.  Here»  as  in  all  their 
other  arrangements  with  respect  to  her,  too  little  was  done  to 
reduce  her  means  of  annoyance,  when  so  mach  had  been  done 
to  fill  her  with  all  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  indeed  to  leave  in 
her  side  thorns  which  might  rankle  and  irritate  without  weak* 
eninc^. 

The  only  secure  foundation  of  an  alliance  is  some  one  power* 
fill  state  which  can  make  head,  even  if  left  alone,  against  the 
common  enemy.  If  France  were  nearer  Russia,  unquestion- 
ably the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  more  secure ;  but  a  cordial 
cooperation  with  Austria  would  render  the  success  of  any  at- 
tack from  the  North  scarcely  practicable.  The  principal  dan- 
ger would  unquestionably  arise  from  the  advantages  whidi  Rus- 
sia might  find  in  the  discontents  of  the  states  lately  delivered 
over  to  new  masters,  especially  the  Austrian  dominions  on  the 
tide  of  Italy ;  and  diis  is  not  so  much  a  risk  of  ultimate  con- 

Suest,  as  or  difficult  and  protmcted  warfare.  The  present  set- 
ement  of  continental  affairs  is  exposed  to  similar  danger  from 
the  aggressions  of  France,  after  her  strength  shall  have  been  re* 
cniited.  In  concert  with  Russia,  she  may  shake  the  authority 
of  Austria  among  her  Italian  subjects,  by  taking  their  part ;  or, 
cooperating  with  Austria,  she  may  appeal  to  the  states  unwillingly 
incorporated  with  Prussia.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  as  well 
as  in  the  former,  we  see  littlcf  chance  of  any  ^reat  strides  being 
made  towards  a  power  similar  to  that  which  Buonaparte  lost  by 
the  advance  upon  Moscow.  But  the  repose  of  the  world  may 
be  put  in  jeopardy  by  attempts  falling  far  short  of  success ;  and 
the  mischief  of  the  present  arrangement  is,  that  it  furnishes  both 
the  motive  and  the  means  of  such  disturbance. 

This  leads  us  to  what,  we  apprehend,  is  the  great  error  which 
has  been  committed  by  the  pacificators  of  Europe.  They  have, 
in  every  quarter,  left  the  materials  of  change,  and  mutual  an« 
noyance ;  because  they  have  left  the  people  discontented,  and 
because,  with  respect  to  the  people,  they  have  almost  every- 
where put  themselves  unequivocally  in  the  wrong.  By  violat- 
ing good  faith,  breaking  promises,  sacrificing  the  weak,  despis- 
ing all  idea  of  national  right,  and  of  public  principle,  as  un- 
worthy of  a  Statesman's  consideration,  they  have  destroyed  the 
confidence  at  first  reposed  in  their  integrity  and  wisdom ;  they 
have  taught  mankind  that  courts  are  not  to  be  trusted  for  the 
redemption,  in  prosptrtty,  of  pledges  given  under  the  pres* 
sure  of  disaster;  their  have  planted  everywhere,  not  adversa- 
ries of  this  or  that  dynasty,  but  natural  enemies  of  the  exist- 
ing arrangement  of  Europe.  It  may  be  vain,  and  it  certainly 
is  useless,  to  inquire  from  what  quarter  the  attempt  will  pro- 
ceed, to  encroach  upon  the  limits  prescribed  Jby  it  to  each  State. 
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One  thing,  however,  is  manifest,  that  danger  may  again  appear  in 
any  quarter,  without  the  generous  efforts  to  repel  it,  which  freed 
Germany  from  the  French  yoke;  and  another  tiling  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  where  so  many  nations  are  held  in  subjection  to  fo- 
reign masters,  the  first  of  the  powers  that  is  disposed  to  break 
the  league,  which,  after  distributing  millions  of  people  like  cat* 
tie  to  their  masters,  now  pretends  to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature  by 
force  of  arms,  will  find  allies  everywhere  to  aid  him.  The  sta- 
bility of  the  system  (as  they  call  their  patchwork)  is  thus  at 
every  moment  endangered ;  and  the  power  of  putting  down  a 
formidable  enemy  of  national  independence  is  circumscribed. 

That  England  should  have  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
these  transactions,  is  seriously  to  be  lamented.  She  has  lost 
that  high  character  for  liberal  policy  and  strict  principle  which 
once  not  merely  ennobled  her  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  but 
strengthened  her  hands  in  regulating  their  affairs.  The  best 
service  that  a  lover  of  his  country  can  now  render  to  her,  is  to 
show,  by  his  protestations,  that  the  crimes  of  the  Cabinet  were 
not  shared  by  the  Nation. 

But  have  the  late  wars  not  produced  consequences  almost  as 
fatal  to  our  influence  abroad,  as  the  treaties  wliich  closed  them  ? 
It  is  alarming  to  reflect  upon  the  necessary  inactivity  to  which 
we  must  now  be  doomed,  should  the  peace  of  the  Continent  be 
broken.  An  invasion,  indeed,  or  any  other  imminent  danger 
to  our  own  security,  would  be  strenuously  and  successfully  re- 
pelled. But  where  is  the  man  who  can  expect  the  people  of 
England  to  engage  again  in  wars,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  re* 
moter  mischiefs  ?  The  sinking  fund  barely  covers  the  yearly 
deficit  of  our  peace  establishment.  Admitting  that  the  Incomo 
Tax  could  be  raised  to  meet  a  war  expenditure,  thirty  or  forty 
millions  more  must  be  annually  borrowed  ;  and  the  history  of 
the  last  eight  years  demonstrates,  that  no  new  taxes  can  be  raised 
to  pay  the  interest.  The  incalculable  distresses  from  which  the 
country  has  hardly  recovered,  after  three  years  of  peace,  must 
he  renewed  in  far  worse  circumstances  i  and  an  immense  addi- 
tion made  to  the  load  of  debt  which  is  already  hardly  to  be  en<r 
dured.  As  often  as  the  necessity  is  mentioned  of  watching  over 
the  balance  of  Europe  (one  of  the  first  duties  of  an  English 
statesman  in  good  times),  the  frightful  picture  of  1812  and  J81G 
will  rise  in  the  people's  recollection  ;  and  the  danger  of  perish- 
ing, by  preslent  famine,  is  likely  to  make  the  risk  of  eventually 
falling  by  the  sword  be  disregarded.  A  less  lavish  use  of  the 
splendid  resources  which  England  once  possessed,  would  have 
preserved  her  power  entire,  without  any  injury  to  her  honour ; 
and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflectt  that  ihey  who  have  squandered 
away  her  resources,  have  f]so  b^n  the  firit  to  9liUy  her  fom^ 
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Par  A.  L.  MiLLiN,  Chevalier  de  TOrdre  Royal  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneufi  &c.  &c     2  vol.  8vo«     PariS|  J  816. 

"XXTe  are  ashamed  to  confess,  that  we  have  allowed  the  many 
^^  valuable  productions  of  M.  MilHn  which  have  appeared 
since  we  started  in  our  career,  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  worthy  old 
school  of  French  archaiologists — of  those  men  who  have  contri- 
buted more  towards  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  than  all  Europe 
besides.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  our  lively  neighbours  should 
have  produced  a  host  of  the  most  sturdy  and  indefatigable  writ- 
ers. We  see  even  the  sprightly  Caylus  plodding  like  the  seclud- 
ed inmate  of  the  cloister ;  and  the  wig  »-Ia-mode  has  often  co- 
hered a  head  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  cowl  of  St  Ben- 
net.  All  the  works  of  M.  Milliii  are  distinguished  by  the  unva- 
ried diligence  of  the  author.  In  his  literary  labours,  we  find  a 
condensation  of  matter  which  spares  the  inquirer  many  a  weary 
search  through  many  a  shelf  of  quartos  and  folios.  He  endea- 
vours to  be  useful ;  and  he  seldom  fails  to  attain  his  end. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  announcement  of  tiie  present  work* 
Although  we  have  been  almost  surfeited  with  Italian  travels  of 
every  kind  and  quality  ;  yet  a  new  description  of  Italy  is  by  no 
means  superfluous.  The  remains  of  the  middle  ngcs  in  Italy 
have  been  miserably  neglected.  It  was  almost  in  vain  that 
Maffei  urged  the  necessity  of  extending  to  the  memorials  of 
Christianity  some  portion  of  the  favour  witli  which  the  vestiges 
of  Paganism  have  been  overwhelmed.  Until  of  late,  the  Ita- 
lians continued  to  hold  the  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the  pe- 
riod which  elapsed  between  the  iail  of  the  Empire,  and  the  so 
called  revival  of  the  arts,  in  sovereign  contempt;  and  our  tourists 
have  seldom  the  courage  to  admire  any  object,  except  that  to 
which  the  Cicerone  points  his  finger,  or  to  allow  their  descrip- 
tions to  take  a  wider  range  than  the  useful  chapters  of  the  Guida 
de'  Forestieri.  From  the  present  writer  we  expected  a  bolder 
proceeding — Gothic  antiquity  being  as  familiar  to  M.  Millin  as 
classical  antiquity  was  reputed  :  Nor  have  our  expectations  been 
disappointed,  to  find  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  former  travel- 
lers supplied  by  his  diligence  and  discernment.  Even  where  they 
have  been  most  communicative,  we  now  require  fresh  information. 
Jtaly  has  been  so  often  won  and  lost  in  the  course  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  so  many  visitations  and  calamities  have  fall- 
en qpon  this  garden  of  the  wbrld,  that  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
standard  works  of  reference  has  been  rendered  useless.  Even 
the  excellent  tours  of  Forsyth  and  GustacCi  perhaps  the  most 
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intelligent  tntTellen  who  erer  Tisited  these  ooontries,  are  aP 
ready  out  of  date,  and  unsatisfactory.  Until  the  revolutionary 
wars,  it  seamed  as  if  time  stood  still  within  the  mountain  bar* 
rier  of  Ital^.  Very  few  political  chaoses  bad  taken  pjace,  by 
which  her  institutions  were  deprived  of  their  character  of  an- 
tique permanence.  The  independence  of  the  Italian  states 
was  guaranteed  bj^  the  jealousies  of  their  neighbours; — Whence 
no  adventurous  spirit  yet  dared  to  snatch  the  ducal  bonnet  or 
the  triple  crown  from  the  brows  of  the  feeble  wearers.  Few 
governments  had  been  more  wise  in  their  own  conceit  than 
tnose  of  Italy;  and  they  continued  glorying  in  their  fanci- 
ed wisdomi  until  they  felt  that  all  their  wifes  and  politics — 
their  ^  ragione  di  stato^ '  became  musty.  The  sages  of  Terra* 
firma,  and  the  safes  of  the  Sea,  had  as  little  in  common  with 
the  ministry  of  Iiouisf  or  the  cabinet  of  George,  as  with  the 
Conscript  Fathers.  The  bark  of  St  Peter  yet  floated  on  the 
waters ;  but  the  steersman  sat  at  the  helm,  as  of  old,  with  his 
astrolabe  in  bis  hand,  and  guided  his  vessel  in  her  track  ao 
cording  to  the  calculations  of  the  Almagest  He  could  not  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  fieillibility  of  the  pilots  who  precede 
ed  him,  by  unlearning  their  theory  of  the^stars,  or  acknow* 
ledging  the  imperfection  of  their  instruments,— unUl  the  tempest 
wrecked  him. 

After  having  seen  Italy  subjected  to  one  mighty  will,  we  are 
now  anxious  to  know  the  measure  of  good  and  evil  which  has 
resulted  to  her  from  the  swav  of  her  late  conquerors,  the  par^ 
tial  recal  of  some  of  her  old  rulers,  and  the  kindly  transfer 
which  has  been  made  of  many  of  her  fair  provinces  to  a  new 
race  of  taskmasters.  Strong  arms,  and  wise  counsels,  were 
those  which  replaced  Apollo  and  the  Pope  within  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican,  and  which  recalled  Veniis  and  the  Grand  Duke  to 
the  banks  of  the  Arno:  And  we  hope  that  Rome  and  Florence 
rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  their  treasures.  The  Wivem  of  Mi- 
Ian,  the  Lion  of  St  Mark,  the  Red  Cross  of  Genoa,  were  brought 
together  in  the  brilliant  quarterings  of  the  armorial  ensign  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Perhaps  it  v^  as  to  be  lamented  that  they  had 
been  assembled  under  the  Iron  Crown  ;  but  now  the  banner  haa 
been  rint,  the  shield  has  been  broken  asunder,  and  the  tatters 
and  fragments,  emb'sz  jird  and  glittering  with  the  devices  of 
former  independence  and  dominion,  have  been  bestowed  by 
strangers  upon  strangers,  and  withhdd  from  all  the  owners  who 
once  had  Ix^rne  them. 

'  L*Italie  a  ^te  plusieurs  fois  d^crite ;  ainsi  ce  n*6toit  pas  Tespoir 
de  &ire  quelque  heureux  d6cou\erte,*  qui  m'in^uroit  le  d(:sir  de  voir 
ce  pays  si  vant£.  Je  voulo;s  examine  moi-m£me  les  grands  moDU- 
mens  doiit  il  s'euorgueiliit,  et  que  les  meilleurs  desseina  et  les  gra* 
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vwres  les  plus  fiddles  ne  peovent  qu^imparfittteiiien  «  epresenter. 
D'ailleurs  quoiqu'on  a  public  tant  de  deicnptions  de  I'ltaliey  il  D'ex- 
iste  aucuD  ouvrage  qui  en  donne  une  id^  conforme  k  celle  qu'on  doit 
s'en  faire  aujourd'hm.  Miuon  est  trop  credulQ  et  trop  abr^g6.  Du" 
ffftif  est  trop  exalte.  Richard^  Lalande,  Wolkman,  Bernoulli,  et  ceux 
qui  lui  leur  ont  succed^,  ont  enrichi  leurs  ouvrages  de  details  importansy 
et  seroient  de  noieilleurs  guides,  mais  leurs  Merits  manquent  aordre ; 
lis  ont  tout  recueilli  sans  go6t  et  sans  chdix,  et  la  marche  des  6v^- 
nemens  a  tellement  Yieilli  ces  ouvrages,  qu*il  y  reste  peu  d'observa- 
tions  dont  on  puisse  profiter.  Des  souverainet^s  ont  6t6  d^truites ; 
les  Ibis  et  radministration  ont  ^t6  chang^es ;  et,  quoique  les  derniers 
evenemens  dent  r^tabli  plusieurs  6tats,  et  renouveil6  plusieurs  insti- 
tutions; ces  revolutions  ont  amen^  de  grandes  variations  dans  les 
moeurs  et  les  usages. 

'  .Tai  done  cm  qu*il  £toit  encore  possible  de  dofmer  une  nouvelle 
description  de  TJtalie,  et  de  lui  imprimer  quelque  int6r£t,  en  visi- 
tant cette  riche  contr6e>  et  en  profitant  de  tous  les  ouvrages  dont  die 
a  M  le  sujet* ' 

The  main  line  of  communication  from  France  to  Chamberyy 
commences  with  the  noble  road  which  was  made  across  the  moun* 
tains  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Emanael  the  IL,  and  6ni8hed 
in  1670.  In  the  passa;^e  called  the  Passage  de  la  Crotte,  the 
undertaking  was  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  road 
is  hewn  through  rocks  of  a  tremendous  height  for  more  than  a 
thousand  toises* 

From  hence  M.  Millin  passes  into  an  Alpine  scene.  He 
crosses  '  the  sterile  vall^  of  Cous ;  in  which  is  situated  the 
waterfall,  the  *  Cascade  de  Cous,  ^  .described  by  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  as  ^  the  finest  he  had  seen. '  M.  Millin  will  only  make 
a  partial  admission  of  its  beauty.  *  Je  le  crois, '  is  his  answer  ; 
*  mais  ce  li'est  pas  la  plus  belle  qu'on  puisse  voir. '  The  cor- 
rectness of  the  perceptions  of  Jean  Jacques  for  the  picturesque, 
cannot  well  be  disputed;  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  M^ 
Millin  saw  the  fall  at  an  unfavourable  season ;  besides  which, 
some  of  the  rocks  over  which  the  water  flowed,  have  been  dis- 
placed,  and  the  cascade  has  lost  the  bold  nishing  curve  which 
constituted  its  principal  beauty. 

The  capital  of  Savoy  cannot  boast  of  remote  antiquity.  In 
the  12th  century,  Cham'bery  was  an  open  vill,  protected  by  a 
moated  baronial  castle.  The  cathedral  is  a  *  Gothic  building, ' 
in  which  M.  Millin  observed  little  that  was  worthy  of  notice,  ex^ 
cept  some  ^  ancient  fresco  paintings '  of  the  14th  century.  It$ 
walls  were  formerly  adorned  by  the  bearings  and  devices  of  the 
knights  who  tilted  at  the  great  tournament  of  Chambery  in  the 
year  184-8.  Amongst  them  was  the  shield  of  Amadeus  the  6ik,— 
'^    VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  57.  m       ■        ' 
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whom  we  had  rather  call  Amadig,  Hke  some  of  onr  old  Endislr 
writers;  it  is  a  name  of  more  knightly  sound.  Amadis  obtamecT 
the  appeUation  of '  the  Green  Ean; '  for  this  good  knight  alwayv 
iq>peared  in  the  livery  of  the  spring;  his  armour  was  green ;  the 
snrcoats  of  hb  squires  were  green ;  and  the  trappings  of  hia* 
steed  were  green.  The  shields,  and  bearings,  and  devices,  how- 
ever, are  now  completely,  obliterated.  The  duty  of  officiating 
at  the  cathedral  happened,  unfortunately  for  tne  admirers  of 
chivalry,  to  devolve  upon  this  White  Friars;  and  as  the  disciples 
of  the  prophet  Eiisha  entercaiti  great  aversion  to  all  woridly  pomp 
and  vanity,  they  covered  over  the  bright  emblems  of  love  and 
war  with  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash.. 

The  tournaments  used  to  be  held  in  the  VemeVf  a  kind  of 
park  thickly  planted  with  treesy.  and  which  b  now  tne  favourite 
promenade  of  t&e  inhabitants  of  Chambery.  The  ancient 
Vemey  has  be^  improved  in  the  modem  French  fashion^ 
and  these  improvements  have  not  increased  its  pleasantness.  An 
<  Champ  de  Mars  '  has  been  annexed  to  it,  in  which  the  sol- 
diers who  were  lodged  in  the  *  immense  Caserne '  erected  by  the, 
French  Government,  were  occasionally  drawn  out  and  reviewed* 
These  military  works  have  occasioned  a  loss  which  excites  the 
regret  of  our  traveller.  The  old  *  Jardin  de  T Arquebuse '  has 
been  destroyed,  *  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Parade,  and  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  barracks.  Bere  they  used  to  shoot 
Uie  popinjay ;  and,  accordina  to  the  eustom  which  prevailed  in 
many  other  countries  where  this  pastime  was  practised,  the  sucr 
cessnil  marksman  obtained  the  tide  of  the  kk^  of  the  game.^ 
The  match  was  succeeded  by  processions  and  Mlb;/  atid  whea 
his  majesty  of  the  popinjay  bad  attained  his  honours,  he  waa' 
bound  to  share  them  with  a  queen^  and,  by  a  singular  regular 
tion,  this  queen  was  to  be  chosen  from  the  class  ot  inhabitants 
to  which  he,  the  king,  did  not  belong  ^  that  is  to  say,  if  he 
was  a  noble,  the  lady  was  to  be  a  citizen's  daughter,  or  the 
victorious  citizen  was  to  be  mated  with  a  lady  of  patrician  rankr 
Six  young  candidates  for  the  queenship,  either  noble  or  igno- 
ble, according  to  the  rank  of  the  king,  were  chosen  from  a- 
mongst  the  fiiirest  ones  of  the  town,  by  (he  grave  Burgher- 
council,  the  *  prudhommes  *  of  Chambery  ;  and  the  king  se- 
lected his  companion  from  this  litde  band  of  *  maidens  bright 
of  blee, '  who  were  collectively  called  the  *  Rose,  * 

The  dance  was  led  off  by  the  King  and  Qu^en :  and  the  rest 
of  the  dancers  were  matched,  or  rather  mismatched,  by  the  same 
joyous  rule  which  had  brought  the  sovereigns  of  the  feast  toge- 
ther. Each  roturier  had  a  partner  of  high  degree,  and  each 
noblemaa  danced  wit^^  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  burgess.    The 
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Princes  of  Savoy  sometimes  joined  in  the  sport.  It  onqe  hap« 
pened  that  Victor  Amadeus  hit  the  popinjay,  upon  which  he 
was  duly  declared  the  king  of  the  Arduebusiers.  When  it  was 
time  for  him  to  chuse  his  queen,  all  Chambery  was  in  an  uproar. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before ;  it  was  quite  a  new 
case;  a  case  to  which  the  existing  laws  did  not  appear  to  be  ap«« 
plicable.  The  judges  were  puzzled  sOrely ;  they  could  not  decide 
whether  the  queen  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  nobility,  or  from 
the  burgesses;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  victor  belonged  to  nei- 
ther class.  The  Prince  evaded  giving  a  final  determination  up- 
on this  difficult  point;  and  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  by  taking 
the  hand  of  a  girl,  a  lawyer's  daughter,  who  was  not  and  could 
not  be  included  in  either  of  the  rival  Ro^es  which  had  been  nam- 
ed by  the  contending  pasties.  Our  graver  readers  must  pardon 
ns  for  these  little  details. 

The  Abbey  oF  Haute  C^ombe  was  founded  bv  Amadeus  the 
Vtb,  in'  1225;  and  afterwards  became  the  burial-place  of  a  long 
line  of  Princes.  According  to  the  usual  fate  of  pious  foundations 
situated  in  the  countries  which  have  been  annexed  to  France,  the 
Abbey  has  been  spoiled  and  desecrated.  It  is  converted  into  a 
porcelain  manufactory,  and  as  M.  Millin  expresses  himself,  *  des 
^  foiirs  a  faience,  symboU  de  lajragilite  humaine^  ont  remplac^  cea 
*  illustres  tombes.^ '  In  this  church  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  an  English  prelate,  the  tyrannical  Boniface,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  wnose  sacrilegious  oaths  and  pugilistic  prowess  are 
dolefully  bewailed  by  Matthew  Paris.  This  monument  escaped 
the  first  general  devastation ;  but  it  has  since  been  annihilated* 

Former  travellers  described  AquabeUa  as  a  poor  town ;  but  to  M*' 
Millin  it  appeared  prosperous  and  full  of  life.  The  total  cessation 
of  all  maritime  commerce  had  given  a  temporary  activity  to  all  the 
towns  on  the  road  of  Mount  Cenis.  Aquabella,  so  called  from 
the  limpid  streams  by  which  it  is  watered,  ought  to  be  a  place 
of  note  in  English  histonr,  as  it  is  the  birth-place  of  Peter  de 
Egeblankef  Bishop  of  Hereford,  a  prelate  who  acted  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  1 1  Id,  and  whose  memory 
<  exhales  a  loathsome  and  brimstone  stink ; '  as  we  are  told  in 
the  bitter  pages  of  the  venerable  monk  of  St  Alban's,  who  never 
■pares  pope,  prince  or  prelate* 

This  Bishop,  of  hateful  memoiTf  is  buried  iir  the  collegiate 
church  of  AquabeUa,  which  he  *  rounded,  built  and  endowed. ' 
The  same  church  also  contained  the  sepulchral  montment  of 
Peter  qf  Savoy^  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  uncle  of  our  Queen 
Eleanor,  who  was  as  little  liked  in  England  as  the  bishop,  his 
namesake  and  rdation. 

The  church  has  been  ruined  in  th^  late  war»«-tbe  walb  alone 
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are  slandinfl^  The  site  of  Peter  of  Aquabella's  tomb,  however,  is 
still  pointed  oat; — but  the  monument  has  disappeared.  In  the  o* 
pinion  of  Mr  Kerricht  a  most  competent  judge,  *  it  was  a  work  of 

*  Considerable  intrinsic  merit,  and  not  without  c^reat  beauty,  al- 

*  though  in  rather  a  hard  dry  style,  such  as,  IT  the  figure  were 

*  antique,  would  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  severe: — the 
f  whole  is  executed  with  the  utmost  delicacy. '  •  The  monu- 
ment was  further  remarkable,  by  preserving  the  name  of  the 
artist ;  this  occurs  rarely — and  *  Master  Henry  of  Colonia '  is 
almost  the  only  ultramontane  sculptor  of  the  middle  ages  whose 
existence  is  thus  recorded. 

When  Mr  Kerrich  skw  the  tomb  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
it  was  greatly  mutilated — ^both  the  legs  were  broken,  and  one  of 
them  was  lost.  The  people  of  the  place  seemed  to  know  very 
well  who  he  was ;  but  they  call^  him  an  Englishman,  and  in- 
sisted that  he  was  related  to  the  Bishop  who  was  buried  under 
the  other  tomb.  From  the  silence  of  M.  Millin,  we  must  infer, 
that  the  tomb  of  the  Earl  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  tomb  of 
the  Bishop*  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  elegant  pencil 
of  Mr  Kerrich  has  rescued  these  fiqe  specimens  of  art  from  ob- 
Eviou.  This  gentleman  tantalizes  ns ;  he  just  opens  his  port* 
folio,  and  allows  us  to  peep  at  the  treasures  which  it  contains, 
and  then  he  closes  it  in  our  faces.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  he  would  attempt  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  in 
France  and  Ital^.  Such  a  work  would  be  most  acceptable ; 
nor  is  the  necessity  of  it  superseded  by  the  appearance  of  Azin- 
court's  historv. — Azincourt's  subjects  are  selected  without  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  plates  of  his  expensive  book  are  executed  without 
tastq  or  feeling. 

Whilst  M.  Millin  was  travelling  through  Maurienne,  he  met 
with  several  troops  of  little  mountaineers,  all  of  whom  were  un- 
der ten  years  of  age. — *  We  are  going  to  France,  my  good  Sir,  * 
was  the  answer  which  he  received  to  his  inquiries.  Savoy  had 
been  long  united  to  France ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  union,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  convince  the  Savoyards  that  they  were 
Frenchmen.  They  migrate  like  swallows.  The  young  Savoy- 
ards sally  forth  every  autumn,  in  great  flights,  from  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Savoy.  In  the  winter  season,  they  disperse 
themselves  throughout  the  towns  of  France,  where  they  earn  a 
scanty  pittance  bv  their  industry;  they  clean  shoes,  and  take 
upon  thamsclves  the  indefinable  office  of  Commissionaires ;  and, 
above  all,  they  employ  themselves  in  the  standard  vocation 
Qf  the  countr}—- in  sweeping  chimneys.    Grave  authors  main* 

•  ArchtiologJa,  Vol.  XVm.— Aru  17.  • 
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taioy  that  their  fellow  inhabitants  of  the  moantains,  the  bears^ 
first  taueht  them  the  art  of  climbiiig.  When  spring  comes  ia 
again,  tney  undergo  as  sudden  a  change  as  the  May-^ay  meta- 
morphosis of  our  neroes  of  the  brush  and  shovel.  They  quit 
France,  and  return  to  their  native  huts ;  and  cheerfully  pay  over 
to  their  poor  parents  the  whole  amount  of  their  winter  gains. 
During  the  summer  they  tend  the  cows,  and  work  in  the  fields, 
until  the  autumn,  when  they  again  quit  their  rural  occupations, 
for  the  polluting  drudgery  of  Paris. 

The  word  Savoyard  has  become  quite  a  technical  term  in  the 
French  language ;  it  is  universally  employed  by  the  French  to 
denote  a  chimney-sweeper,  let  htm  come  nrom  what  part  of  the 
world  he  may.  The  natives  of  Savoy,  therefore,  feel  that  it 
degrades  them,  and  they  prefer  taking  the  name  of  Savoisiens. 
M.  Millin  takes  many  exceptions  to  uiis  innovation,  which  he 
maintains  to  be  contrary  to  grammar  and  etymology.     '  They 

*  should  call  themselves  Sabaudiens,^  says  be;  *  or  else  th^ 
^  should  call  themselves  Savaudiens. '  And  he  will  not  admit 
that  the^are  justifiable  of  breaking  Priscian's  head,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  ridding  themselves  of  an  appellation  to  which  the 
unconquerable  spells  of  habit  and  custom  nave  annexed  so  many 
humiliating  associations. 

The  fertile  plains  (H  Piedmont  are  discernible  from  the  point 
of  Mount  Cenis  called  the  Molaret ;  and  M.  Millin  thinks  that  it 
was  from  this  station  that  Hannibal  showed  Italy  to  bis  soldiers* 
From  the  Molaret  to  Snsa,  the  mountain  presents  only  ah  easy 
descent ;  and  the  sifarms  of  tattered  beggars  *  who  now  sur* 

*  round  the  traveller,  sufficiently  announce  that  he  has  entered 
^  Italy.  *  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  begun  his  jour- 
fiey  now  revived.  His  own  words  only  can  do  justice  to  hb 
ardour* 

■ 

*  La  nuit  approchoit  quand  j*arrivai  i  Suze,  Apfes  avoir  franchi 
le  Mont  Cenis,  je  croyois  que  tout  alloit  dej^  me  paroitre  nouveau^ 

*  Je  1^  tiens  cette  terre  sacr6e ;  la  voila  enfin,  m'^criai-Je,  cette  Ita- 
lic ;  ce  Bont  ses  villes,  ce  sent  ses  nations  que  je  vab  voir. 

* .  Je  parcourus  presque  k  tatons  les  rues  de  la  vOle  et  ses  approch- 
68,  attendant  avec  impatience,  le  lendemain  pour  visiter  Tare  qui  lui 
donne  quelque  celebrity,  et  conunencer  mes  observations.  * 

M.  Millin  began  his  *  course '  in  search  of  the  antiquities  of 
Suza,  in  company  with  a  *  respectable  canon, '  one  Monsieur 
Marictti,  who  was  *  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  the 

*  monuments  of  his  country. '  Poor  Monsieur  Marietti  is  now 
numbered  with  the  departed.  *  La  mort  Pa  enlev^  depuis :  je 
^  n'en  dois  pas  moins  temoigner  ma  reconioissaace  pour  les 
^  bons  offices  (|ui  j'en  ai  rc^iis.  [ 
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The  arch  of  Suza,  to  which  be  walked  abpg  wiA  Honsiear 
Mariettii  was  erected  in  honour  of  Aumistusy  by  Marcus  Juiiui 
Cottiust  a  deposed  king  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  Marcus  Cottius  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans^  who  afterwards  irestored  him  to  th^ 
enjoyment  of  a  small  portion  of  authority  in  his  former  domi- 
nionsi  under  the  title  of  Prefect  M*  Millin  gives  the  details  of 
the  inscriptions  and  sculptures  on  the  arch ;  &e  latter  of  which 
have  not  been  accurately  described  by  former  travellers.  In 
the  year  1805|  two  headless  statues  of  '  excellent  workmanship ' 
were  clug  up  near  the  arch.  These  torsos  offered  no  distinguish* 
able  characters ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  *  conjectpred, '  in  the 
way  that  the  cognescenti  are  wont  to  conjecturei  that  the 
one  was  intended  for  Augustus*  and  the  other  for  the  Pre- 
fect.   According  to  this  supposition,  M.  MiUin  observes,  that 

*  it  would  at  least  have  been  proper  to  have  allowed  them  to 

*  continue  where  they  were  discovered,  as  being  local  monu^ 
^  ments ;  *  but  they  *  h^tened '  to  send  the  mutilated  trunks  to 
Paris,  where  the  head  of  the  E^mperor  Napoleon  was  placed  oq 
the  shoulders  of  one  of  them,  and  the  head  of  the  ^m^rpr  Ti* 
berius  was  fitted  to  the  other* 

The  great  church  of  Suza  is  well  stocked  with  relicks*  They 
have  as  much  of  the  body  of  St  Maur,  as  was  left  after  satisfying 
the  veneration  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  TiAcanv,  who  solicited  a 
portion  of  it  in  the  year  1679.  They  have  also  the  body  of  St 
Stephen.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  anotqfr  bodv  of  St  Stephen  in 
the  church  of  St  Lawrence  at  Rome :  out  the  priests  of  Suza 
were  induced  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  priests  of  St  Lawrence, 
in  consequence  of  a  lucky  discovery  wbicfl  took  place  in  1520. 
Otf  the  Ist  day  of  December  in  that  year,  one  John  Baptist  Serra- 
no,  a  mason  of  Lugano,  was  employed  to  p^ll  down  part  of  the  wal 
of  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral  dedicated^  to  St  Stephen.  In  the  course 
of  his  operations,,  this  happy  workman  found  an  <  enveloppe ' 
of  paper  in  a  bole  in  the  wall,  which  immediately  crumbled  into 
dust,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  fragment  containing  the 

following  letters,  C.  SCTI.  STEPHl  PTTTOM.  j  these  were 
easily  deciphered,  and  found  to  signify.  Corpus  Sancti  Stepha- 
jii  Prothomartiris.  It  was  now  necessary  to  account  for  the  pre- 
i^ence  of  the  body  at  Sus^  This  ^as  accomplished  by  an  inge- 
nious ehain  of  ccniectures.  The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  mQht 
have  given  it  to  Charlemagne^  Charlemagne  might  have  offered 
it  to  the  Abbey  of  Novalaise,  from  thence  it  might  have  been 
translated  to  the  Church  of  St  Justus;  and  when  it  arrived 
there,  Jt  mighty  though  no  one  knew  why  or  wherefore,  have 
been  deposited  in  the  bole  in  the  wall.  And  upon  these  grounds 
it  was  determined,  that  this  must  be  the  main  relic,  and  that  the 
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^arch  of  St  Lawrence  codld  only  boast  of  some  parts  or  pai^ 
tidf^s  of  St  Stephen. 

Part  of  the  booses  in  the  quarter  of  the  nobles,  the  *  contrada 
4di  nob]ii» '  were  destroyed  in  the  year  1728  by  a  flood.  The  pa- 
laces of  the  noblesi  which  are  now  jn  the  other  parts  of  the  town, 
are  distingui^ed  from  the  dwdlings  of  the  plebeians  by  a  small 
colaron  or  mullion  in  Che  windows  $  besides  which,  they  have  a 
great  door  and  a  little  door,  an  honour  to  which  no  vulgar  house 
can  aspire. 

•  •...•'  Celles  des  nobles  sent  distingu^es  dans  Suze  de  celles  des 
f)Iebeiens,  par  une  petite  colonne  mince  qui  separe  la  crois^e.  Aucune 
tnaison  bourgeoise  ne  devoit  avoir  cet  omement«>  On  reconnoit  en- 
core &  leur  double  entr^,  les  chetives  demeures  des  nobles  que  Ton 
commence  dqa  Jk  nommer  palais;  elles  out  ime  grande  porte  et  une 
|)etite.'' 

M.  MtUin  complains,  and  doubtless  with  reason,  that  at  Suza 
no  food  can  be  found  either  for  the  body  or  for  the  mind,*-no  ve- 
getables, no  bread,  no  fruit,  no  library,  no  cabinet,  andnobom- 
mes  celebres;  for  it  is  greatly  to  be  apprehended,  that  all  the 
learning  of  Suza  expiree  along  with  her  late  bright  ornaments, 
the  Abbe  Sacchetti,  and  Mons.  Marietti,  the  Cuon. 

'  Monsieur  TAbbd  Sacchetti  et  m^me  le  chanoine  Marietti,  qui 
«ont  morts  depuis  men  premier  s6jour  dans  cette  viUe,  auFont-ils  des 
•successeurs?' 

The  villagers  are  uncouth  and  boorish.  The  '  men  look  vpon 
•'  their  wives  as  beasts  of  burthen.  If  their  cows  are  ill,  *  they 
send  for  the  '  m£decins*  but  if  their  wives  are  ailing,  they  are 
left  to  themselves.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this 
species  of  nieglect  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  *  brutality  '  of  the 
villagers  of  Mont  Pantier ;  for  M.  Millin  states,  that  the  women 
are  so  hardy  that  they  return  to  their  domestic  labours  imme- 
diately after  childbirth ;  and  tfiey  probably  fare  better  when  left 
to  the  aid  of  nature^  than  if  they  had  t^een  placed  lender  the 
care  of  the  village  doctor.  Many  strange  custo^ns,  which 
were  related  to  our  author  by  ^  Monsieur  I)errien, '  prevail 
amongst  the  peasants  inhabiting  the  Alp?,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Suza.  At  GraviereSf  when  Uie  bridegroom  goes  to  the  house 
of  his  intended  spouse,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  her  to 
church,  one  of  the  relations  of  th/e  lady  disguises  himself  like  a 
tattered  old  woman ;  he  bears  a  distaff  by  bis  side,  and  a  set  of 
skimming  dishes  and  ladles  hangs  at  his  girdle ;  in  this  attire  he 

E laces  himself  at  the  house  door.  A  dramatic  dialogue  is  then 
eld,  which  has  doubtless  been  settled  from  time  immemorial. 
The  fictitious  beldame  offers  herself  as  the  bride, — ^  y  vos  voye 
f  pas  0  sie  trap  bruita ; '     *  I  won't  have  you,  you  are  too 
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vgljf  *  is  tbt  answer  giyen  by  the  'toUor  in  iha  patois  ^  the 
country.  They  then  scold  and  abuse  each  other  $  till  at  length 
a  very  little  miss  is  brought  out,  who  is  al$o  rejected  by  the  sur- 
ly bridegroom-*-*  non  e  pas  ctla^  Ve  trop  joueoen  g '  *  Iwoti't  hav$ 
ncTf  she  is  too  tender. '    The  bridegroom  and  the  dd  woman 

auarrel  again  $  till  at  last  the  carlinedips  one  of  her  skimming 
ishes  in  a  pot  of  boiled  rice  which  is  placed  by  her  side,  and 
which  she  spurts  against  the  bridegroom*  The  real  bride  then 
comes  forth,  and  meets  her  impatient  lover* 

One  of  the  amusements  of  the  villagers  is  a  species  of  morris- 
dance,  or  rather  sword  dance.  The  dancers  are  dressed  like 
Roman  soldiers,  *  ou  a  peu  pres. '  The  <  Spadonieri, '  for  so 
they  are  called,  were  originally  part  of  the  actors  in  an  andeot 
traditionary  mystery,  of  which  the  subject  was  the  decollation 
of  St  John  the  Baptist.  The  Spadonieri  were  only  known  in 
particular  places  till  the  year  1731,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Giaglosse^  and  many  other  villages,  ftrst  learnt  the  dance  firora 
the  inhabitants  of  &dbertand,  a  neighbouring  Commune.  This 
fact  is  very  singular,  and  shows  how  slowly  the  inhabitants  of 
secluded  districu  acquire  new  customs.  The  Salbertandiaos  had 
the  spadonieri  in  1637. 

,  The  castellated  monastery  of  St  Michael  is  erected  on  die 
summit  of  MautU  Pir^heriano.  The  founder,  Hugh  *  le  de 
Cousu, '  was  advised  to  choose  this  spot  by  a  fnend,  whom  he 
consulted  respecting  the  accomplishment  of  a  vow  which  he  had 
made.  It  came  to  pass,  that  Hugh  fell  asleep  immediately  af- 
ter the  conversation  so  had  ;  and  the  same  advice' was  repeated 
to  him  in  a  vision.  Few  legends  have  a  greater  appearance  of 
^eradty.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  Hugh  began  to  build  his 
monastery  on  Mount  Caprassio^  and  that  the  materials  were  mi- 
raculously transported  \o  Mount  Pircheriano.  But  as  this  miracle 
seems  to  contradict  the  vision,  we  submit  that  it  may  be  reason- 
ably doubted. 

M.  Miilin  has  given  a  striking  description  of  the  *  Sagra  di 
San  Michclei '  which  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  On  voit  8*6levcr  cet  ^nonhe  Edifice,  a  la  fois  militaire 

et  religieux.  II  faut  pour  arrivcr,  monter  un  immense  escaKer  qui 
tourne  en  perron,  et  centre  le  mur  du  quel  sent  d'antiques  tombeaux, 
ijui  ont  6t4  ouverts  il  y  a  deja  long-temps.  Les  corps  qui  en  ont 
^t6  terras,  sont  places  dans  une  embrasure  qui  occupe  la  milieu  de 
ret  escalier,  et  qui  est  aussi  compos6  de  gradins.  lis  sont  dress^ 
contre  le  mur,  ou  plac^  sur  leurs  tombeaux,  comme  si  la  trom« 
|)ette  avoit  8onn6  pour  les  en  faire  sortir,  et  comparoitre  au  dernier 
jugement.  Des  pieux  pelerins  les  ont  coifies  de  voiles  bleux  ou 
rouges,  et  les  ont  eeints  de  draperies  de  m^me  couleur,  cet  atti* 
iail  ajoute  encore  i  reffit»>  qu'inspiredt  ces  .corps  dei^^chte ;  ils  sem- 
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blent  ^tre  le»  guardiens  de  ees  voutes  imtnenses  qu'^dabre  tm  ibflile 
joun  II  ne  reste  d*autre  omement  sur  ces  antiques  tombes,  qui  des 
ecuf  en.pointes  charg^  d'armoires. ' 

Behind  the  monastery  is  a  precipitous  rock,  called  the  leap  of 
La  Beliotta*  They  say  that  a  girl,  who  was  thus  called  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  her  beauty,  was  pursued  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
l^  a  histful  soldier.  She  invoked  the  help  of  the  Virgin,  and 
threw  herself  down  the  rock ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
addf  that  she  escaped  unhurt.  Thus  far  there  are  many  parai* 
lei  legends.  La  Belbtta  was  doomed  to  experience  a  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe. There  were  unbelievers  even  in  those  days,  who 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  miracle ;  and  La  Belbtta,  who  confided 
in  her  patroness,  attempted  to  »lence  them  by  repeating  the  ex- 
periment. But  she  tempted  Heaven ; — the  Virgfai  denied  her 
succour ;  and  poor  Beik>tta  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall. 

M.  Millin  received  a  grand  welcome  when  he  reached  the  hotel 
'  de  TEurope '  at  Turin ;'  and  he  seems  to  have  been  greatly  a- 
mused  by  it  On  alighting,  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  ^  maestre  delT  Aibergo^  four  valets  splendidly  dressc^i  in  Ijh 
^  veries  of  fustian  trimmed  with  tinsel,  and  two  tall  chasseurs. ' 
Our  Saoan^  who  well  understood  that  this  brilliant  suite  was  the 
preliminary  to  a  formidable  attack  qn  his  pocket,  ^  yielded  for  a 
*  moment,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  into  the  grand 
^  apartment. '  He  then  came  to  a  )E)ropcr  understanding  with 
mine  host,  and  obtained  *  a  decent  and  cdnvenient  logement ' 
for  a  moderate  price ;  while  the  valets  and  the  chasseurs  doffed 
their  fustian  finery,  and  waited  upon  him  in  a  *  simple '  jacket, 
tutil  the  arrival  of  another  stranger. 

<  Tous  les  valets  avoient  6t^  remettre  leui^  riches  habits  au  crochet, 
et  firent  le  service  avec  une  simple  veste,  J4isqu*ft  ce  que  un  nouvel 
avertissement  leur  annon^^t '  qu'ils  dev'oient  alier  repeter  ai^r^s  d*un 
autre  Stranger  la  scene  qu'ils  venoient  jouer  pour  moi. ' ' 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Rousseau  expatiates  upon  the  con- 
trast between  the  regularity  and  cheerfulness  of  Turin,  and  the 
dirt  and  gloom  of  those  parts  of  Paris  which  he  first  entered 
after  his  Italikn  joarn^y*  Since  his  time,  the  city  ha#  become 
still  more  cheerlul,  and  it  has  undergone  further  improvements* 
The  bastions  and  ramparts,  and  all  the  gates  have  been  demolish- 
ed ;  and  the  air  circulates  freely  through  its  straight-lined  streets, 
and  spacious  squares.  Under  the  Sardinian  government,  each 
street  bore  the  "name  of  a  patron  saint.  This  nomenclature  did 
not  please  the  wise  and  philosophical  French  authorities.  France 
began  by  producing  two  orthodox  *  denicheurs  de  saints  $  '  and 
she  ended  with  myriads  who  followed  that  calling  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit    They  attempted  to  substitute  th^  names  of  the 
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dqiarttnents  of  Piedmont  and  of  the  *  victories  of  oar  armies'—* 
but  livith  as  little  effect  as  the  noble  endeavours  which  have  been 
elsewhere  made  to  convert  Goose  creek  into  the  Tiber.  The 
theatre  of  Cariman  belongs  to  the  princely  family  which  bears 
ihat  title,  and  a^oins  their  palace.  In  this  theatre  the  grand  opera 
as  acted  with  all  the  ^  luxury  of  representation  which  it  reouires. ' 
M.  Millin  was  present  when  *  Figaro  *  was  played  for  tne  firat 
time.  That  evening  should  form  an  era  in  toe  history  of  music 
in  Italy ;  none  of  tne  productions  of  Mozart  had  hitherto  been 
beard  in  an  Italian  orchestra.  The  '  amateurs  '  were  so  equally 
divided  in  opiniont  that  it  became  very  difficult  to  ascertaia 
virhether  the  contents  or  the  non-contents  had  gained  the  day. 
Some  insisted  that  Figaro  was  damned  $  according  to  others,  it 
was  received  with  tmcommon  applause. 

The  Turinese  are  great  patrons  of  the  drama  $  and,  besidea 
their  theatres,  they  can  boast  of  two  uncommonly  fine  puppet- 
shows.  A  company  of  the  very  first<-rate  puppets  act  in  the- 
^  Theatre  des  Marionnettes,  ^  in  the  'rue  de  la  Doire. '  They 
perform  admirably  well.  The  first  piece  which  the  puppets  re* 
presented  was  an  Meroic  drama^  '  dans  le  genre  noble^ '  called  the 
I^esert  Island.  The  principal  puppets  appearing  in  the  after* 
piece  were  Tartai  and  Giapduja,  who  are  '  nudUnis*  of  great 
and  versatile  powers.  The  little  actors  speak  in  Italian,  with 
the  exception  of  tiianduja* 

'qui  s'exprime  toujours  en  Piemontais,  et  qui  doit  dire 

^es  dioses  tr^  houffonn^s ;  car  a  chaque  moment  ceux  qui  I'enten* 
doient  etouffoient  de  rire. 

*•  La  premidre  piece,  intitul^e  L'Isola  dlsabitalm  ^it  un  drame 
^u  genre  noble.  Ce  spectacle  me  fit  plaisir,  parceque  c'^it  un  exer- 
cice  pour  la  langue.  * 

Giandiga  had  not  always  been  called  Gianduja ;  he  was  once 
called  Girolamo :  But  the  manager  of  the  puppetshow,  for  wise 
reasons,  had  chosen  to  new*name  his  wooden  Roscius,  out  of 
respect  for  a  reigning  sovereign. 

In  those  ticklish  tiroes,  even  puppets  were  time-servers.  The  - 
theatre  was  crowded  with  '  de  gens  biens  mis, '  who  enjoyed 
the  spectacle  with  rapturous  applause.  On  another  evening, 
M.  Miilin  saw  the  self-same  puppets  perform  *  The  metamor- 
*  phosis  of  a  Good  Sovereign,  or  the  Nocturnal  Doctor  $ '  a  sen^ 
timental  comedy,  written  by  tiignor  Carlo  Frederici,  a  most  ce- 
lebrated comic  poet. 

M.  Millin  says  less  of  the  talents  of  the  other  company  of 
puppets  who  are  engaged  at  the  theatre  des  Marrionettes  pres 
cie  Saint  Roche.  The  nouse  is  more  capacious  and  elegant  than 
that  in  the  *  Hue  de  la  Doire;  *  and  the  family  of  our  old  friend 
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Punch  showjed  more  independences— for  Girolamo  continued  to 
answer  to  his  old  name  Jerome. 

The  edifices  of  Turin  are  more  remarkable  for  their  gaudiness 
than  for  their  beau^.  The  style  of  Berromini  may  he  termed 
the  bombast  of  architecture.  The  faults  of  his  school  were 
carried  to  excess  by  the  Piedmontese  architects  Ivara  and  Gua- 
irinif  who  erected  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  and  public 
bttiUings  with  which  Turin  has  been  crowdied,  by  the  misdir 
rected  liberality  of  its  sovereig^ns*    Father  Guarini  was  an  able 

Eeometrician ;  but  he  trifled  with  his  knowIedgCf  and  employed 
imself  in  inventing  grotesque  vaultings  and  honey*combed  cu« 
polast  which  have  neither  solidity  nor  beauty* 

The  palace  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Count  Castella- 
monte,  in  the  reign  of  Emanuel  •the  Second,  and  enlarged  by 
Victor  Amadeus  the  Second.  The  new  buildings  are  after  the 
designs  of  Ivara*  In  the  interior,  there  are  abundance  of  large 
showy  rooms ;  and,  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  there  is  a 
tolerably  numerous  assortment  of  bad  modern  statues,  and  sup- 
posititious antiques.  The  collection  of  paintings  had  been  of 
great  value ;  and  some  few  good  pictures  were  yet  remaining, 
which  had  escaped  deportation  to  the  Louvre,  The  state  bed- 
chamber contained  the  celebrated  set  of  the  four  seasons,  which 
^were  painted  by  Albano  for  the  Cardinal  of  Savoy.  The  Car« 
dinal,  somewhat  like  Mrs  Primrose,  took  great  pains  to  instruct 
the  artist  how  to  compose  his  pictures.  His  Eminence' was  par* 
ticularly  desirous  to  have  his  seasons  well  stocked  with  Cupids^ 
^  who,  powerful  in  the  strength  of  their  arrows, '  as  the  Cardi» 
nal  prooeeds  in  the  true  Delb  Cruscan  style,  *  might  pierce  the 
^  stubbornness  of  marble,  the  impenetrability  of  hearts  of  jas- 
f  per,  the  hardness  of  armour,  nay,  the  divine  hearts  of  the 
f  deities  themselves. '  Lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  misre- 
presenting the  prelate's  elegant  and  forcible  expressions,  we 
shall  add  the  original  text. 

'    ^  Una  ccpiosa  quantita  (Tamaretti  che  come  potenti  nella  forza  delle 

*  lore  8aette>  superano  con  quelle  le  rigidezze  die  marmi,  rimpenetra' 

*  hilita  de  cuori  di  dioiprOf  le  durezze  delle  corazze>  anzi  i  petti  di- 
<  vini  delle  stesse  deita.  - 

Albano,  accordingly,  introduced  a  whole  covey  of  cupids  in- 
to each  of  the  groupes.  M.  Millin  informs  us,  that  it  is  from 
these  pictures  that  Albano  obtained  the  title  of'  <  painter  of  the 
loves. '  For  our  parts,  we  owe  such  a  grudge  to  the  Heathen 
mythology,  that  we  hope  that  we  shaU  never  see,  read,  or 
bear  of  Cupid  again. 

The  churches  of  Turin  ^e  all  sumptuously  adorned',  and  fit* 
ted  up  completely  in  the  Romhh  style  i  so  that  M.  Millin^  whoy 
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AS  we  suppose,  is  accustomed  mily  to  the  more  sober  proprietes 
<  f  the  Galilean  church,  has  found  much  to  note  and  describe, 
such  as  the  ima^e  of  our  Lady  of  the  seven  swords,  the  ex  votos 
on  the  altar  •f  the  Saint  Suaire,  and  other  high  Popish  signs  and 
symbols  and  accompaniments,  which  are  shy  of  appearing  in 
Paris ;  and  yet  we  should  have  thought  that  they  would  not  have 
appeared  new  or  strange  to  a  writer  coming  from  a  Catholic 
country. 

The  church  of  St  Theresa  was  finished  in  1764.  The  altar 
piece  runs  some  risk  of  being  misunderstood  by  the  profane, 
who  might  easily  take  it  for  a  mythological  subject.  It  repre* 
sents  the  Virgin  and  the  child ;  but  the  latter  is  darting  an  ar* 
row  into  the  bosom  of  Si  Theresa^  who  faints  in  ecstasy,  and  drops 
into  the  arms  of  her  attendant  angels. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  is  arranged  with  taste  $  the  in- 
scriptions were  collected  by  Bartoli  and  Maffei.  The  cabinets, 
however,  cf  the  lovers  of  virtd  at  Turin,  do  not  correspond 
with  the  public  collections.  Notwithstanding  the  guarded  civi- 
lity of  M.  Miilin's  language,  it  is  evident,  that  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  he  considers  them  as  indicating  little  taste  in  the 
owners.  Monsieur  Rigtion  collected  prints  in  order  that  he 
might  have  something  to  put  in  his  portfolios,  which  he  manu- 
factured with  wonderful  cleverness. 

*  La  collection  d'estampes  de  Monsieur  Rignon  me  restoit  a  voir. 
Cest  une  suite  d'environ  vingt  porte-feuilles. . .  •  Ces  porte-feuilles 
ont  6t6  faites  en  grand  partie  par  le  proprietaire,  qui  s'amusoit  k  co- 
kirer  le  veau  dont  lis  sont  couverts,  en  imitant  ie  granit  ou  le  vert 
4e  Suze,  d'aprds  des  proced6s  qui  lui  6toient  propres.  11  y  travail* 
loit  continueUement  avec  son  frere. '    . 

The  pride  of  the  cabinet  of  Signor  Pullini  is  a  unique  dolium 
of  marble,  which  dolium  is  exactly  in  the  shape  of  a  vulgar  mo- 
dern barrel ;  ^  il  est  absolument  fait  c6mme  les  notres. '  More- 
ovisr,  it  appears  by  an  inscription  on  the  dolium,  that  it  was  once 
filled  with  genuine  Falernian.  M.  Millin  does  not  venture  to  do 
more  than  hint  his  suspicions  respecting  the  authenticitj  of  this 
*  singular  monument; '  which  we  verily  believe  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  cabinet  with  the  celebrated  sacrifical  basso  relievo 
discovered  by  that  enthusiastic  antiquarian,  Mr  Jonathan  Oid* 
buck. 

The  cabinet  of  M.  Cambrasi  is  of  a  different  description,  and 
contains  a  painting  which  is  well  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  Turin. 
It  is  a  crucifixion  by  Simone  Memmi  of  Sienna,  the  pupil  of 
Giotto;  the  figures  are  mostly  portraits.  Petrarch  and* Laura 
are  seen  on  horseback.  The  Count  .Guido  Novello,  aftd  Cima- 
^ere ;  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  I4emmi  himself,  cftn  be  recognised 
in  .the  groupe. 
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<  Les  arts  «oht  entrainans  sans  doote,  ils  plaisent  i,  nmagination. 
La  visite  des  Musses  et  des  cabinets  a  pour  moi  un  a^rait  irresisti- 
ble; mais  cela  n^  me  rend  point  insenable  au  desir  de  voir  ks  grands 
ctablissemens  que  la  bienfaisai\ce  a  imagines  pour  prdrenir  la  misore 
pu  la  s^courir ;  et  pour  «oulager  la  humanite  souffi-ante,  mon  respect- 
table  ami  M.  Va&sali  voulut  bien  me  copduire  dans  cette  recherche, 
et  je  ne  pouvois  avoir  un  meilleur  guide. ' 

The  ^  hospice  des  Rosines '  owes  its  nanie  to  its  foundress 
Rosa  Covina  of  Mondovi  who  lived  in  the  last  century.  Rosa 
Covina  destined  her  hospital  for  the  receptioa  of  poor  helpless 

Eirls  of  good  repute,  of  whom  it  contauis  no  less  than  three 
undred  and  sixty.  The  following  text  of  Scripture  is  inscribed 
over  the  door  of  the  building — *  Lahore  manuum  tuarum  manp> 
ducabis. '  The  interior  of  this  cheerful  hive  affords  a  good 
comment  on  the  ^xt.  The  industrious  activity  which,  per- 
vades the  house  is  inconceiveabie.  The  girls  spin  and  weave 
ribbands,  and  wind  silk ;  and  ali  the  expenses  of  the  hospital 
are  defrayed  by  their  labour. 

^  II  y  a  une  belle  roue  i.  divider.  Une  fille  assise  dedans  la  fait 
mouvoir  en  tricotant*  Cette  roue  porte  un  fuseau,  sur  lequel  sent  des 
rang^es  de  d^ridoirs ;  iine  lanteme  fait  mouvoir  deux  autres  roues, 
qui,  par  des  engrainages,  font  aller  vingt-quatre  metiers ;  chacun  a 
oeiuc  rangs  de  d^vidoirs ;  chaque  rang  est  de  vingt-sept,  pe  qui  fait 
cinquante*quatre  devidoirs  par  rang^,  et  en  tout  douze  cent  quatre 
tingt-seize  dcvidoirs,  et  en  comptant  ceux  de  la  roue  plus  de  qoinie 
cents  qui  sont  mis  en  mouvement  par  cet  appareil. ' 

In  each  of  the  work-rooms  is  an  oratory  erected  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin,  as  well  as  an  image  of  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  to 
whom  a  prayer  is  offered  every  evening,  imploring  his  proteo^ 
lion  against  accidents  by  fire.  Rosa  attained  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  tlie  yetlr  1776.  She  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  her 
liospital.     The  tomb  of  the  *  blessed  mother  '  was  erected  by 

*  her  grateful  daughters. '    The  epitaph  is  simpleand  affecting-*- 

*  Lc  figlie  grate  alia  bendetta  Jladre  hanno  posto  questo  monuraento.  * 

TTie  fine  arts  do  not  flourish  in  Piedmont,  The  Pied- 
montese  painters  are  almost  unknown.  The  academy  of  Tu- 
rin was  instituted  in  the  year  1652;  but  the  Dukes  of  Savoy, 
more  probably  from  necessity  than  from  choice,  Were  com- 
pelled to  engage  foreign  artists  to  decorate  their  palaces.  In 
the  last  century  one  Doininico  Olivier  acquir'ed  a  certain  degree 
of  reputation  in  Piedmont;  but  he  wab  a  kind  of  caricaturist,  a 
zinjnpainter.  M.  Miliin  compares  his  pictures  to  Berni's  poetry. 
In  the  age  of  Giotto,  Aniadeus  the  V,  eRipl(^yed  George  of  A- 
guila,  a  Florentine,  who  painted  the  walls  of  the  Casile  of 
Chambery  in  1314^  and  in  i^25  be  painted  the  ducal  chapel  at 
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PagneroL  There  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  George  of  Aqdfla 
attempted  i/^  paint  in  oil ;  at  least  it  appears,  by  an  ancient  ad- 
coont  of  expenses,  that  he  was  furnished  witn  two  hundred 
pounds  weignt  of  nut  oil,  adpingendum:  But  as  the  oil  <  nonfuH 
sufficiens  inpingendo^  *  he  piave  it  over  fb  the  Duke's  cooks  fo^ 
the  use  of  his  kitchen.  It  has  been  asked,  whether  the  phrase 
employed  imports  that  the  oil  was  insufficient  in  quantity,  or  in 
Quality*  The  latter  interpretation  is  the  most  probable.  No 
hving  sculptors  are  mentioned  by  M.  Millin ;  but  he  bestows, 
some  praise  on  Bozanigo,  a  patient  carver  in  wood  and  ivory; — 
his  carvings  of  fruit  and  flowers  are  delicately  and  correctly  fi* 
nished ;  but  he  is  a  mere  workman.  Bozanigo's  chef-d'ceuvre, 
and  which  has  employed  him  during  many  years,  is  a  cabinet 
ornamented  with  medallions  of  all  the  reigning  princes  of  E\x^ 
rope.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  times  have  occasioned  a  great  many 
alterations  in  Sijgnor  Bozanigo's  cabinet*  The  King  of  Sardinia 
was  originally  pboed  at  the  top.  When  the  time  came,  Bozsni* 
o  deposed^he  king,  and  surmounted  his  chef-d'oeuvre  with  *  the 
mperial  eagle  and  the  image  of  Napoleon. '  This  '  image  *  oc- 
casioned some  awkward  remonstrances  when  M.  Millin  saw  it  $ 
but  Bozanigo  was  in  no  perplexity.  -  -  •  -  <  Bozanigo  sail  tout 

*  arrapgeTf  et  Touvrage  doit  avoir  repris  les  attributs  deson  an- 

*  cien  souverain.  ^  Tliere  are  a  great  many  other  cabinet-mak« 
era  in  Europe  who  know  how  to  *  arrange  *  matters  with  near« 
ly  as  much  dexterity  and  coolness  as  Signor  Bozanigo. 

The  public  library  is  rich  in  manuscripts ;  the  collection  was 
first  formed  by  Amadeus  the  Vlllth,  who  afterwards  occasioned 
the  great  schism,  in  the  character  of  Felix  the  Antipoite.  M* 
MilUn  has  given  a  curious  enumeration  of  some  of  the  rarer 
manuscripts.  He  notices  a  translation  of  PHny  by  Pierre  Can* 
dide  Decentre,  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Cardinal  de  la 
Rovere,  and  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.  This  MS. 
contains  the  correspondence  between  the  translator  and  the 
Duke,  which  certainly  deserves  publication.  Several  unedited 
letters  of  Isidore  of  Senlis  are  found  in  a  MS.  of  his  works  of 
the  eleventh  century,  together  with  a  tract  of  his  companion  St 
Branlius,  which  exists  in  no  other  library.  Editions  of  a  few 
favourite  classics  are  now  multiplied  without  end ;  but  editors 
seem  afraid  to  venture  out  of  their  usual  beat    Isidore'^  com* 

C'*  tion,  although  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of 
kmaJcing,  is  nevertheless  of  great  utility.  It  any  industri* 
ous  scholar  were  to  undertake  a  new  edition  of  the  etymologies, 
he  would  deserve  much  credit  $  there  are  few  works  in  which  so 
much  would  be  gained  by  a  careful  collation  of  auinu&cripts» 
The  ancient  Spanish  translations  should  also  be  consulted. 
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Before  the  Revolation,  the  Froicb  language  was  familiar  to 
the  higher  classes,  and,  after  Piedmont  was  annexed  to  France, 
became  almost  universal.  The  Italian  is  spoken  by  people  of 
edvcation  ^  but  the  real  language  of  the  country  is  Uie  Pied« 
montese  patois,  which  holds  the  mid- way  between  its  prouder 
naighboura  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  This  dialect  haa 
been  cultivated,  thanks  to  Doctor  Mauricio  Pipino,  who  first  re- 
duced it  to  rule,  and  compiled  a  Piedmontese  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary :  he  also  invented  an  ortho-epical  alpnabet,  to  expresa 
its  various  sounds.  The  dialect  is  not  pronounced  uniformly. 
The  nobility  and  the  higher  classes  take  great  pleasure  in  con- 
versinf;  in  their  mother  tongue;  and  their  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion differs  from  that  of  the  lower  classes.  There  is  a  good  deal 
<if  Piedmontese  poetry ;  but  it  is  chiefly  satirical  or  burlesque.. 
A  selection  from  the  works  of  the  best  bards  of  Piedmont  naa 
been  published  by  the  Doctor.  .  Our  readers  may  try  their  skill 
on  a  few  stanzas  of  the  description  of  Cocknej-Iand,  which  we 
print  from  Doctor  Pipino^s  ARthok)gy,  with  as  strict  an  adher* 
ence  to  his  systematic  orthography  as  the  types  in  commoa  usa- 
wiU  admit  of. 

Col  farodf  paif  4'  Cocdgna 
A  r  d  pur  un  bon  paif. 
Gnun  lavdra  la  canpagna 
Pur  a  smla  un  paradiu 

lAj  chi  veul  fe'  1  gargh  lo  fassa, 
J'd  pa  gnun,  di' a  r  anbara88a> 
Fa  nen  bfogn  dq  travajd 
P^r  vagndsse  da  mangd* 

Le  strft  aon  tute  st^rnlf 
Con  d'  rubiole,  e  d'  plas^ntln 
£  le  pertie  son  goamle 
Con  d'  sautisse,  e  con  d'  bodin. 
S'i  vedqise  le  ciodnde, 
^  Lo-11  si>  ch'  a  1*  e  un  bel  rende^ 

Fan  d'  salam  tant  dqsform^ 
Ch'ogni  doi  &n  la  som^ 

One  poet  has  given  us  a  sonnet  in  prabe  of  this  dialect,  fai 
which  he  assumes,  that  it  is  the  legitimate  son  of  the  Tuscair 
and  of  the  French ;  and  he  introduces  these  reputable  parents, 
praising  their  handsome  descendant 

La  liDgoa  dij  Tosc^  e  dij  Franseif 

M^  smla  d*  sent},  ch'  a  lodo,  e  fieuMO  ondr 

A  so  fieul,  ch'  r  d  r  idioma  PiemonteiT. 

The  translation  of  this  stanaa  into  ItaUani  will  diow  the  de» 
liree  of  relationship  between  the 'languages. 
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Biifliot  Vcytfge  ea  j^idie* 


Nb«. 


La  Tosca  lingua,  e  la  FVazese  anuro 

]>i  cui  r  Idioma  Piemontese  e  figlio  « 

Parmi  sentir  che  gU  diaa  lodi  oguera. 

The  Doctor  closes  his  CoUection  with  an  addrei^s  to  the  cri« ' 
ties,  who,  as  he  anticipates,  will  advise  him  to  stick  to  bis  Galen  ; 
but  the  love  of  his  country,  sustained  him  in  all  bis  trials  and 
labours. 

Li  bin  vera  6  letor,  ch'  a  m'  ha  costa 
Prqscrive  d'  cost  sogdt  nen  poch  sudor 
Ma  a  fe  tanta  fatlga  m'  ha  anima 
L'amdr  la  patria,  ch'a  T d  un  gran  amor. 

Whilst  M.  Millin  was  journeying  through  the  '  lutty  plain 
abundant  in  vitaille, '  he  would  have  been  inexcusable  if  be  had 
neglected  the  scene  of  the  aIl*conquering  patience  of  Oriseldis. 
The  K  Marquisate '  of  Saluces  was  the  cause  of  many  protract- 
ed  wars  between  France  and  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  until  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  Charles  Emanuel,  by  the  former  power.  The 
town  of  Saluces  is  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  pleasant  hill,  axul 
wears  a  flourishing  appearance.  The  cathedral  stands  alpne  ia 
the  plain  ;  for  the  houses  have  ungratefully  abandoned  mother* 
church,  and  have  travelled  away  from  her. 

*  La  cathedrale  est  aujourdliai  dans  la  plaine,  parcequ'  &  mesure 
que  les  habitations  ^toient  renvers^es  par  le  temps,  ou  abatues  par 
la  guerre,  on  les  reb4ti^t  sur  le  penchant  de  la  coUine,  pour 
qu'elles  fussent  plus  &  Tabri  d'une  invasion.  Cette  ^|^.  est  vaste  et 
Ires  om6e. ' 

The  buildings  are  substantid,  and  the  environs  are  well  cul- 
tivated ;  so  that  it  yet  deserves  Dan  Chaucer's  epithet  of  a 
*  noble  countree. '  There  does  not  mpear  to  be  any  memorial 
of  the  incomparable  Marchioness.  The  Saluciens  pay  greater 
honours  to  a  livelier  heroine  of  romance,  the  fair  Magnelona. 
The  adventures  of  the  Neapolitan  Princess,  and  of  reter  of 
Provence,  her  lover,  afe' painted  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
chief  streets  of  the  town  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  called  the  street 
of  Magnelono*  The  body  of  Bishop  Stephen  Bandello  is  wor- 
shipp^  at  Saluces  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  We  hope, 
for  the  credit  of  the  Saint,  that  Bishop  Matthew  Bandello,  the 
novelKst,  has  no  riffht  to  claim  relationship  with  him.  This 
Saint,  when  living,  delivered  Saluces  from  its  enemies,  by  work- 
ing a  strange  miracle.  He  raised  himself  in  the  air,  and  ho- 
vered over  the  town,  and  he  was  accompanied  in  his  flight  by  a 
young  and  holy  maiden.  This  apparition  scared  the  hostile 
troops,  who  immediately  raised  the  siege. 

Fossano  is  a  literary  town.    The  *  hommei  inUruUs  *  of  Foi* 
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8000  thoui^lit  *  fit  to  unite  their  talents  in  the  formation, of  an 
academy, '  which  was  •  instituted  '  in  the  year  1777,  We  sup- 
pose that  M.  Millin  gives  us  the  history  of  this  splendid  institu- 
tion as  a  good  specimen  of  Italian  trifling.  l*he  reunion  wasj 
^  celebrated '  by  a  medal,  which  bears,  on. one  side,  the  '  head 
of  a  statue  of  Appllo,  then  lately  discovered  at  Fossano,  and  now 
in  the  museum  at  Turin,  with  these  words,,  ^ppqllini  drxiro.* 
And  th0  classical  lesrend  in  the  reyerge,  COLONIA  FOSSAN 
OLYMR  MDXXXVIII,  A.  IV.,  affords  an  undeniable  proof 
of  the  chronological  and  numismatic  kaming  of  these  '  hom- 
ines instruits.  *  Only  ten  years  were  employed  b^  the  Acade- 
micians of  Fo^sano  in  fbilfning  its  regulation^,  whicfh  were  pub- 
lished *  chez  Briolo  17S7  ; '  and  since  that  period^  to  the  ines- 
timable loss  of  the  literary , worlds  the  academy,  has  not  favoured 
the  world  with  any  of  its  Transactions, — which  would  doubtless 
vie  with  the  lucubrations  of  the  famous  Academy  of  Inscri^ons 
and  Belles  Lettres  at  Troyes  in  Champagne. 

The  Turinese  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  genju^  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Conif  a  strong  and  almost  impregnable  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nice.  They  consider  it  as  the  Crotham  of  Piedmont. 
M.  Millin  has  the  charity  to  attribute  this  popular,  notion  to 
*  old  prejudices, '  *  des  vieux  prejuges. '  Yet^  it  should  seem 
the  prejudices  of  the  Turinese  are  not  without  something  like  a 
reasonable  ground/  It  is  true,  that  against  these  prejudices  are 
set  off  certain  '  learned  civilians  and  celebrated  theologlA||i  * 
who  onoe  Aourii^hed  at  Coni,  and  others  of  the  Hhf^lHous  obseAfe^ 
whose  names  are  luckily  given  in  Rossi's  Notfeiae.  But  in  favour 
of  ihe  prejudices,  we  mast  state  the  tribulations  of  <^ean  Do- 
snink]uc  Berando.  In  the  year  1777,  this  astronomer  fixed  aa 
electrical  conductor  to  the  observatory  belonging  to  the  ^  literary 
society. '  This  bold  act  being  unprecedented  at  Coni,  was  con^ 
sidcred  by  the  magistrates  as  tf  dangerous  heresy.  Jean  Domi- 
nique was  actually  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  and  when  be  obtain^ 
ed  his  release,  they  destroyed  his  instruments,  and  deprhred  him; 
of  his  employment. .  ■ 

M.  Millin  takes  old  Doctor  $molIet  to  task,  for  the  *  injustice 
^  of  his  complaints  against  Nice. '  But  it  appears  to  us  that 
our  countryman  shi^uld  be  treated  tenderly :  According  to  M»' 
Millings  own  showing,  Smelfungus  must  have  felt  and  smelt^ 
and  seen  enough  at  Nice,  to  put  him  out  of  humour.  The 
atreeta  in  the  interior  of  the  town  are  gloomy  and  cheerless; 
'!rbe  houses  arc  pestiferous.  M.  Millin  describes  their  nastinesgf 
in  the  stronger  terms  i  an  J  the  Nizards  are  as  beggarly  and  atf 
filthy  as  their  habitations.     The  torments  inflicted  by  the  insect 
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tribes  are  insupportable.    They  continue  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night. 

-  -  -  -  *  on  en  est  incommode  toute  Tannic;  c'est  surtout  en  6t§ 
qu*il8  deviennent  un  veritable  ft^au ;  toutes  les  parties  du  corps  sont 
alors  assi^g6e8,  succ6es,  devor6e8  par  les  stomoxesy  les  tipulcs  ;  et  les 
cousins,  les  tables,  les  mets,  les  fieurs,  sont  converts  de  mouches. 
H  feut  avoir  la  precaution  de  tout  fermer  avec  soin  avant  d*allumer 
les  diandelles;  autrement  des  viyriades  de  ces  animaox  les  envi- 
ronnent.  On  ne  trouve  d'abri  que  dans  le  lit,  ou  l^en  est  entour^  d* 
une  consini^re,  mais  soovent  elle  gene  la  respiratifm,  sans  garantiv 
parfaitement  de  leurs  insoltes ;  les  plus  petits  s'introduiscnt  k  travel!^ 
la  trame,  et  il  n'ofi  faut  que  troia  ou  quatre  pour  faire  perdre  eatL^- 
ment  le  repos. ' 

These  horrors  may  well  excuse  a  trifltnf^  ebullition  of  spleen 
in  an  inhabitant  '  des  bords  de  la  Tamise. '  And  if  he  at- 
tempts to  console  himself  by  wandering  in  the  neighbouring 
orchards  and  gardens,  he  will  encounter  another  misery  of  a 
different  naiure.  The  peasants  are  exceedingly  industrious ; 
but,  as  they  have  no  great  stock  of  cattle,  manure  is  a  rare  ar< 
tide,  and  they  are  compelled  to  practise  the  Chinese  method  of 
fattening  the  land.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough  ;  and  our 
readers,  who  recollect  what  Mr  Barrow  has  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  readily  understand  us.  In  the  neighbourhood  o( 
Nice,  the  metamorphosis  of  Ajax  is  exhibited  on  a  gran(l 
Jed?.  The  Nizards  are  so  liberal  of  the  *  engraif/  as  it  i» 
delfcately  icimed  by  M.  MilKn,  that  ihey  think  they  can 
never  bestow  enough  of  it  upon  the  soil  or  its  productions. 
*  Non  seulement  ils  en  impregnent  le  sol,  mais  its  en  versent 
^nr  les  legumes  et  an  pied  des  jcunes  orangers.'  M.  Millin 
adds  several  curious  and  amusing  facts  respecting  tbe  •  engraist  * 
which  we  dare  not  tronscribe  or  translate,  lest  our  fastidious 
readers  should  hold  their  noses ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  they  might 
{urnish  the  materials  for  a  valuable  appendix  to  the  very  learned 
treatise  composed  by  Tartaretus  on  a  most  necessary  subject,  and 
which,  as  wc  are  told  by  Father  Rabelais,  was  discovered  by 
Pantagrucl  in  his  researches  in  the  library  of  the  Abbey  of  St 
Victor. 

Savona  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Chiabrera.  Hii* 
bust  is  placed  in  the  cloister  of  the  church  of  St  Dominick  ;  and 
the  inscription  which  is  engraved  beneath  it,  was  penned  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  Pope  Urban  the  VIIL  The  body  of  the 
poet  is  deposited  in  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  his  fiunily,  in  the 
church  of  St  Giacomo.  Chiabrera  composed  his  own  epitaph. 
The  thought  is  a  mere  conceit ;  yet  it  is  a  noble  one,  and  singularly 
i(ppressi  ve.    Bad  taste  and  sublimity  are  not  always  incompatible. 
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We  must  now  follow  M,  Millin  to  Genoa. 

The  ravages  of  war,  and  the  change  of  government,  have 
^ntirdy  deprived  the  Ducal  Palace  of  its  historical  character. 
A  French  prefect  occupied  the  stately  chambers  of  the  Doge. 
The  hatlsy  in  which  the  nicely  balanced  colleges  and  councils  of 
Ae  nobles  used  to  deliberate,  are  desolate  and  empty.  The 
fitatue  of  Andrew  D'Orla,  the  liberator  of  the  republic,  the 
father  of  his  country,  has  been  thrown  down ;  ana  the  paint* 
ings  which  decorated  the  palace,  became,  as  M,  Millin  says, 
the  prey  of  the  victors.  The  arsenal  has  lost  all  its  trophies. 
None  are  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  cuirasses  of  the  tnirty* 
two  heroic  dames  of  Genoa,  thirty-two  Clorindas,  who  fought 
aj^inst  the  Turks  in  Palestine*  Some  memorials  of  the  victo- 
ries of  the  repubtie,  however,  are  yet  existing.  They  are  such 
as  could  not  easily  be  carried  away.  On  the  fa9ade  of  the  bank 
of  6t  George  is  the  griffin  of  Genoa,  seizing  the  Imperial  Eagle^ 
imd  the  Wolf  of  Pis^. 

ORIPBYB  VT  BAS  ANOIT 
SIO  BOftU  OXirVA  r»AllGIT. 

AnoUier  monument,  of  this  description,  is  the  basso  relievo 
t>f  tlie  winged  lion  of  Venice,  which  was  taken,  by  *  our  peo- 
ple, '  from  the  dominions  of  the  rival  commonwealth ; — there 
is  a  sturdy  and  simple  pride  in  the  inscription,  which  makes  it 
remarkable. 

I9TE  LAPIS  |H  QTO  XflV  nOtKA  1|AKM0»M  t.  XAfUTBI  OS 
rE^MTU*  VyVt  l»*  TSMBMQ  CAfVA  A  HOOTAIt.  MCeCLXXZ. 

As  the  inscription  speaks  of  the  Lion  of  St  Mark,  at  first  it 
wouki  appear  that  the  writer  bad  confounded  the  attribute  of  the 
Saint  with  the  Saint  himself.  M.  Millin  has  omitted  to  explain 
its  meaning,  which  may  be  done  by  referring  to  the  Venetian  le- 

£nd.  The  Lion  of  St  Mark,  as  it  is  termed,  is  no  other  than 
e  evangelist  himself.  Being  pressed  to  comply  with  the  solici* 
tations  of  unlawful  love,,  he  implored  Heaven  to  transform  him 
into  some  hideous  shape  \  *  his  prayers  were  panted,  and  he 

*  was  instantly  turned  into  a  lion,  whose  gapmg  mouth,  and 

*  horrid  ro^uring,  so  terrified  his  sister,  that  she  immediately  fell 

*  upon  her  knees,  prayed  to  be  forgiven,  and  was  converted.  ^ 
This  miracle  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  golden  legend.  It  was 
probably  too  monstrous  even  for  James  of  Varagine.  The  meta^i^ 
morphosis  of  Saint  Mark  is  also  recorded  by  the  Sieur  Dumont, 
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who  saysy  *  I  know  that  painters  usually  give  the  Saint  a  Lyon  for 

*  his  companion;  but  I  could  rot  believe  that  the  Venetian  Ly(m 

*  was  the  Saint  himseir,  till  I  was  convinced  by  the  repeated 
^  affirmations  of  several  crcditaMe  persons,  and  even  of  some 
'  noblemen :  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Venetians  are  obliged  to 
^  believe  it,  under  pain  of  being  thought  heretics. '  We  cannot 
depend  wholly  upon  the  Sieur  Domont's  authority ;  nor  should 
we  think  ourselves  bound  to  believe  it,  if  he  were  not  confirmed 
by  an  earlier  traveller,  old  Fynes  Morrison,  who  speaks  of  the 
^  image  of  St  Marke  of  brasse,  in  the  forme  of  a  Ldon^  holding 
^  a  bookc,  likewise  of  brasse. ' 

Genoa  is  familiarly  known  as  a  city  of  palaces  \  and  they  oc- 
cupy too  many  of  M.  Millin's  pages.  The  least  extensive,  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  buildings,  is  that  which  was  erected  at 
the  public  expense  for  Andrew  D'Oria.  The  building  b  in  good 
taste,  and  composM  of  costly  materials.  The  fresco  paintings, 
which  are  now  scaling  off  the  walls,  are  by  the  hand  of  Perina 
del  Vaga,  to  whom  the  owner  of  the  mansion  was  a  liberal  pa- 
tron. In  the  garden  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  placing 
one  foot  on  a  great  dog.  The  dog  was  a  celebrated  dog  in  his 
day ;  he  is  the  great  Roldano ;  and  this  monument  is  ini^rib- 
ed — <  Qui  gian  il  gran  Eloldano  cane  del  principe  Giovanni  An- 
drew D'Oria, ' — who  died  at  night,  on  the  eightn  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1615. 

Near  the  palace  of  the  D'Orias  is  another,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Giustiniani  fiimily.  Gabriel  Cfaiabrera,  *  the  Italian 
Pindar,  *  used  to  pass  the  autumn  season  under  this  bootable 
roof.  The  room,  m  which  he  composed  many  of  his  best  odes, 
has  the  following  distich  inscribed  over  the  door. 

<  Ihtus  agit  Gabriel,  Sacram  ne  rumpe  quietem. 
Dum  iirefi$y  ah  perHt  nil  mnus  Iliade  I ' 

A  delicate  compliment  truly. 

The  national  character  of  the  Genoese  is  by  no  means  in  good 
repute.    A  terrible  array  of  quotations  can  be  brought  out  a- 

Sin&t  them ;  for  they  hate  often  hitched  into  unlucky  verse, 
)m  the  days  of  Vifgil  the  Lombard,  down  to  the  days  of 
I)ante  the  Florentine. 

*  Ahi  Genovesi,  huomint  diversi 
D'  ogni  costume,  e  pien  d'  ogni  Mdgagna 
Pcrche  non  siete  vor  del  mondo  spersi. ' 

M.  MUlin,  however,  undertakes  to  vindicate  them  against  all 
poetical,  proverbial,  historical,  and  traditional  reproaches ;  and 
certainly  it  is  by  no  means  reasonable  to  tax  the  Genoese  with 
cowardicei  because  the  Ligurians  were  beat  by  Hamiibalr    And 
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as  to  the  accusation  in  the  old  proverb,  that  their  sea  is  without 
fish,  mare  senza  pesce^  it  is  a  vile  calumny : — Sif^or  Viviani  hav- 
ing i^ven  a  catalo^e  of  71  species  founa  in  the  Gulf;  to  which 
)£  Maximilian  Spinola  bath  added  an  nmple  supplement  of  thir- 
ty-six more.  M«  MilKn  says,  that  the  alterations  in  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Genoa  have  had  great  influence  on  their  customs. 
Peace  be  to  the  memory  of  the  Ltgnrian  BeptMic  \  we  doubt 
whether  she  has  left  any  other  vestige,  except  the  impress  on 
her  coin  struck  in  the  year  one—"^  REPVBLICA  LIGVRE 
ANNO  I. '  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  chick-a-biddy  repub- 
lics were  all  stifled  before  thev  entered  their  teens.  But  the 
dominion  of  the  French  had  tne  most  decided  effect  on  the  na- 
tional character. 

The  Genoese  do  not  rank  high  in  the  repubhc  of  letters.  In 
1682  Agostino  Oldoino  compiled  his  Athe^teum  Ligusiicum^  in 
which  the  author  of  the  Golden  Legend  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
their  theological  writers.  Amongst  their  poets,  Chinbrera  can 
be  quoted  with  due  praise;  but  he  stands  alone.  They  have 
had  several  academies.  The  academy  of  the  Adormentati^  or 
<  the  sleepy  ones, '  bad  an  appropriate  exit — ^  Elle  s'est  ^tcinte 
saos  bruit ; '  and  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Belles  Lettres,  which  was  instituted  in  1783,  notwithstanding 
their  style,  appear  to  have  slept  as  soundly  as  their  predecessors. 

M.  Millin  discusses  the  history  of  the  Sacro  Catino  of  Genoa 
at  length.  It  is  said  to  have  been  won  by  the  crusaders  at  the 
celebrated  siege  of  Ccesarca.  There  is  a  good  engraving  of  it 
in  an  excellentold  book — La  Mottraye's  travels.  All  La  Mot- 
traye's  reputation  was  blasted  by  a  flippant  line  of  Voltaire.  We 
were  glaa  to  see  Dr  Clark  bearing  testimony  in  favour  of  this 
work,  now  unworthily  forgotten.  M.  Millin  conjectures  that  the 
Catino  was  made  in  the  £a6t,  at '  Constantinople  or  at  Co^sa- 
rea,  *  under  the  lower  empire. 

'  Sa  couleur  qui  est  cclle  de  T^neraude  verte,  est  belle ;  sa  forme 
est  agrcable,  ses  angles  sont  bien  tranches,  ses  anses  pVis  dans  la  ma* 
tidre  sont  bien  plac^ ;  et  se9  omemens,  qui  consistent  seulement  en 
'  des  rang^  de  points  creux  sont  de  bon  gout ;  ies  soufflures  sont  peu 
norobreu&cs;  et  il  est  ais6  de  voir  qu*apr^s  avoir  etc  fondu  entier,  il  a 
6t6  habilement  repar6  avcc  le  toureU  M.  le  Chevalier  Boss!  pense 
qu*il  a  M  fait  a  Rome,  vers  le  commencement  de  Tere  vulgaire.  Pour 
moi  je  persiste  a  croire  qu*il  a  ^ik  fait  dans  Toricnt,  a  Constantinople 
ou  a  Ccsaree,  sous  le  bas  Empire.  M.  le  Chevalier  Bossi  ne  pense 
pas  que  sous  Ies  EmptreurK  Grecs»  on  a  pu  fairc  un  ouvrage  si  par- 
fait.  Mais  le  Cabinet  du  Roi  de  France  pesscde  dcs  verrcs  color68 
du  commencement  de  la  premldre  race  qui  viennent  aussi  de  TOrient, 
et  dont  la  teinte  et  la  transparence  sont  aussi  parfaites.  Sous  i^i^ 
piat  compost  de  morceaux  de  verre  colQr£  encbasscs  dans  de  Tori  es^ 
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UQ  grand  diiqud  de  cryital  factice  ^ui  porte  Timage  d*tio  BjA  Saa« 
■anide/ 

The  Catino  used  to  be  brought  out  of  the  lacriaty  of  tbe  Ca» 
thedrai  of  St  LawreDOe»  three  timea  in  Uie  year>  on  three  of  the 
great  fefitivala.  A  prelate  of  rank  exposed  it  to  the  admiration 
of  the  faithful  i  and  round  him  were  ranged  the  Clavigeri^  to 
whose  care  tbia  saored  vase  was  con6ded«  The  Clamgeri^  as 
their  name  imports,  were  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  sacristy 
and  they  were  bound  never  to  part  with  them*  The  Catibo,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  held  the  Paschal  Lamb  at  the  last  sap- 
per ;^  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  formed  of  an  emerakl  atooe  of 
inestimable  valuer  No  one  was  allowed  to  touch  it  under  heavy 
penalties  i  and  all  nice  examination  was  prohibited  by  an  edict 
passed  on  tbe  24th  of  May  H76*^tho  preamble  wisely  stating, 
that  too  curious  ai^Mexamioation  of  hdy  things  is  a  token  *  of 
lukewarm  piety. ' 

.  .  .  <  des  fVoids  savftnsy  d*audacieUx  philosophes,  ont  deptda  long- 
temps  el6v6  des  doutes  sur  la  mati^re  du  Catino.  Keysler  avoit  d6}a 
enoiice  ses  80up<;on8«  L' Abb6  Barthekmy  qui  voyageoit  dsfeis  lltaUo 
en  1755,  ^crivoit  au  Corate  de  Caylus,  qu'il  y  avoit  vu  des  souf- 
flurcB.  Le  Condamine  decrivit  la  forme  de  ces  buUes  dans  un  me* 
moire  qu*ll  lut  k  TAoademie  des  Sciences.  * 

Tbe  Catino  was  *  remii^  *  conv^ed,  as  the  wke  call  it,  to  *  tbe 
Cabinet  of  France.  *  But  the  *  Conservators  *  were  of  opinion, 
that  they  ought  not  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  it  as  an 
^  emeraude  sans  prix, '  without  a  careful  investigation.  They 
therefore  *  demanded '  that  it  should  be  carefully  examined  by  a 
committee  of  members  of  tbe  Institute,  who  coincided  in  the  o- 
pinion  of  the  *  audacious  philosophers '  who  had  preceded  them; 
and  decided  that  the  Catino  was  composed  of  coloured  glass. 
It  has  now  travelled  back  to  Genoa ;  hut  unfortunately  it  broke 
by  the  way.  We  trust  the  fault  of  the  packing  does  not  rest 
with  the  *  conservateurs.  * 

The  first  removal  of  the  vessel  was  one  of  those  innumerable 
acts  of  foolish  rapacity  which  have  disgraced  the  agents  of 
tbe  French  Government.  In  the  Cathedral  of  St  Lawrence, 
the  gem  was  t^orshipped  in  holiness  by  the  multitude.  It  was 
their  pride:  they  bad  neither  the  wish  nor  the  ability  of  cool- 
ly examining  into  the  truth  of  the  legend  which  had  been 
banded  down  from  race  to  race.  To  them,  it  was  a  glorious 
trophy  of  the  might  of  their  forefathers.  There  it  was  seen 
only  on  solemn  festivals,  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  where  it 
had  been  guarded  with  jcabus  vigilance  during  hundreds  of 
years,  surrounded  by  the  tombs  of  the  princes  and  warriora 
who  bad  been  tbe  defence  and  pride  of  the  commonwealth  in 
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tier  good  days  of  energy  and  freedom.  In  Uie  ^  f^rench  Ca- 
binet, '  one  *  froid  savant '  turned  it  about,  and  examined  the 
mouldings  and  the  bandies,  and  conjectured  whether  it  came 
from  Rome  or  froqi  Constantinople ;  and  another  '  froid  sa- 
vant' held  it  up  to  ihe  windo)v,  that  the  light  might  shine 
through  it ;  and  he  descanted  on  the  oxydes  which  were  em^ 
ployed  in  colouring  the  frit  They  had  the  vase, — but  now  ^t 
was  really  worthless ;  it  was  a  plaything,  a  toy,  a  curiosity:  A]i 
the  associations  wbich  ennobled  the  relic  in  its  shrine,  were  lost 
and  gone  for  ever,  when  the  antique  was  coldly  placed  on  show 
en  a  cupboard  shetf,  and  seen  throup;h  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  little 
room  at  the  end  of  the  library* — When  national  monuments  are 
taken  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  vivifying  ini^uence  of  religious 
feeling,  or  historical  recollection,  the  despoiler  always  fiods  that 
his  own  greediness  has  disappointed  him.  He  steals  fairy  ggln, 
and  the  treasure  becomes  a  thing  of  noughts  when  borne  beyond 
the  threshold  of  the  spell^bound  palace.  He  gathers  flower:'^ 
which  instandy  wither  when  broken  from  the  stalk. 

Our  limits  now  compel  us  to  abandon  M«  Millin  or  his  tour, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  fiad  room  for  the  address  with 
which  he  concludes;  and  Uk  which  he  apologises,  with  great  mor 
desty,  for  the  defects  into  wbich  he  may  have  fallen. 

*  Je  sens,  <  mieux  encore  que  ceux  qui  vovdront  biai  le  lire^ 
tout  ce  que  manque  a  mon  ouvrage.  L'etat  de  ritalie,  a  Tepoqui; 
oi^  j'ai  visits  ks  domi^es'tioiitr^es  que  je  viens  de  decrire,  oe  m*a 
]>as  permis  d'y  tejounier  autant  que  je  I'aurois  desir^  On  veir^  du 
moius  que  je  n'ai  ^pai:gn^  aiicun  soin  pour  completer  les  notices  que  je 
voulois  recueillir  et  publier  sur  les  viUes  et  les  pays  dont  j*ai  parlu 

'  Quelques  personnes  trouveroient  peut4itre  des  details  trop  minu- 
tieux ;  mais  mon  dessein  a  ^td  de  donner  une  description  de  I'ltalie 
aussi  bieii  qu'un  voyage ;  d'unir  c^  que  j'ai  vu,  a  ce  que  d'autres  ont 
observe;  de  former  ennn  une  masse  de  notices  qui  p{it  gutder  les  voya- 
geurs  et  les  dispenser  d*autres  ouvragcs,  en  inoiquant  cepeadant,  sur 
chaque  objet,  ceux  qu^on  peut  consulted 

*  Comrae  c'est  surtout  pour  les  lettres  et  pour  les  arts  qu'on  voy*- 
age  en  Italie,  je  me  suis  prmcipaleraenC  attache  d  ce  qui  est  relatif 
a  rhistoire  litteraire  ou  a  celle  des  arts. 

'  Je  n'ai  pas  la  pr^somptlan  de  croire  que  mon  Iivre  doit  fkire  au^ 
torit6,  mais  je  crois  qu'il  poorra  au  mmns  servir  de  guide ;  les  addi> 
tions,  les  corrections,  les  critiqties  dont  il  sera  I'objet  serviront  4. 
en  composer  un  autre  qui  i^>portera  davantage  de  cette  perfection 
que  bien  peu  d'hommes  peuvent  atteindre,  et  a  laquelle  jesuis loin 
de  penser  que  je  sois  parvenu. ' 

Such  expressions  ought  to  disarm  the  critic.  We  have  prio- 
cipally  to  find  iiuilt  with  an  occasional  redundancy  on  fioinCB 
Wuch  are  b^  no  means  connected  with  <  literaiy  history^  or  with 
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the  arts ;  *  and  with  which  we  have  been  pat  out  of  htimoar^ 
Decause  we  arc  sure  that  it  has  occasioned  the  snppre^ion  of 
matters  of  greater  importance.  M.  Millin  often  digresses  into 
scientific  details,  which  are  never  very  profound,  and  not  al- 
ways  very  acfCfirate.  He  considers  Professor  Vassalli  Eandi  as 
the  inventor  of  tlie  *  meterographc  unjversel. '  Bat  the  principle 
pf  the  machine  is  unquestionably  the  same  with  that  of  the  seiF- 
registering  barometer  of  the  Reverend  Arthur  M*Gwire.  An 
account  of  the  latter  may  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  year  l791|  and  in  all  our  comr 
mon  Encyclopsedias. 

At  Lans  le  Bourg,  M.  Millin  was  quite  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  a  curious  engine  invented  by  the  industrjous  mechanicians  of 
that  town. 

*  Lliabitude  de  demonter  et  de  rcmonter  les  voiturcs,  a  rendu  le« 
habitans  de  Lans  le  Bourg  industrieux  et  mechaniciens.  Je  remarquar» 
flans  quelques  foyers,  un  toumebroche  sin^ufier.  La  fumec  en  est  le 
motewr  ;  le  vent  le/^rce  d  monter  f  ( !)  elie  frappe  les  rayons  obliques 
d'une  roue  qui  occupe  I'entier  du  tuyeau,  et  qu^elle  fiut  toumer.  A 
cette  roue  tient  un  vis  qui  engraine  dans  le  pignon  d*une  autre  roue» 
fX  met  le  toumebroche  en  mouvement^  cwnm^  le  vent  fait  mouvoir  dee 
machines  pour  monier  l-eau. ' 

lo  short,  this  elaborate  combination  of  wheds,  screws  and 
piaicmit  is  the  stngolar  philosophical  ^  instrument  which  in  Eng- 
lish is  vulgarly  calfed  a  smoke-Jack*  We  do  not  wish  positiveTy 
to  claim  the  smoke^jack  as  an  English  invention,  although  it 
may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  tkis  adnnrable  assistant  to 
the  kitchen  maid  originated  with  the  devourers  of  roast  beef. 
Bat  it  is  strange  that  M.  Millin  should  have  taken  so  muc^ 
pains  about  it^  as  the  *  toumebroche  singulin*  b^s  been  long 
Known  in  France  \  and  is  described  in  a  very  common  French 
book,— in  Montucla's  edition  of  Ozanam's  Recreations. 

M.  Millii^  is  unnecessarily  minute  apd  diffuse  in  natural  hta* 
tory.  We  will  pass  over  the  account  of  ihe  coral  fishery,  with- 
out inquiring  whether  it  niight  not  have  been  spared.  But  do 
we»  or  doth  any  one  else,  gain  much  information  by  being  told 
^t  *  coraU  '  is  the  *  coraHium  rtJbn/um  '  of  Laniark  ?  The  dif- 
ficult word  *  iponge  *  in  the  text  of  the  same  page^  receives 
^  exphioatory  gloss  of  *  spongia  officinalis  '  in  the  note  below. 
And  toat  rare  and  wonderful  fish  the  solci  is  identified  by  quoting 
^  Lacepede, '  to  prove  that  it  is  the  *  pleuronestes  solea. '  Nor 
do  we  like  to  see  M.  Millin,  who  can  employ  himself  so  much 
^letter  in  the  cathedral  or  the  library,  lounging  amongst  the 
f  ^aotiUoDS  des  trois  regoes  de  la  nature  '  in  the  miuseum  of 
puturf^  }iistory  of  Turin,  and  taking  an  infentory  of  the  stu&d 
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tirds  and  *  superb  crystals  *  of  *  Braonspcth ;  *  as  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  future  traveller  in  Italy  will  ever  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  them.  If  we  could  hope  that  our  counsel 
would  reach  him,  we  would 'earnestly  request  him  to  travel  like 
the  good  Benedictines  whp  preceded  him, — like  Mabillon  and 
MontFaucon,  who  never  wandered  out  of  their  proper  paths. 
We  wish  he  would  devote  his  pagd^  wholly  to  those  inquiries 
and  observations  which  are  strictly  within  the  cognisance  of  the 
man  of  letters  and  the  antiquarian.  Let  him  decipher  the  ma- 
nuscript, explain  the  medal,  and  unfold  the  beauties  of  the  sta- 
tue,— and  we  shall  always  listen  to  him  with  respect.  These  are 
the  tasks  which  we  require  at  his  hands; — and  he  will  never  fail 
to  execute  them  with  credit  to  himself,  and  with  advantage  to 
bis  readers. 


Art.  X.  Papers  relative  to  Codification j  and  Public  Instrue* 
iion^  iNcl»iding  Correspondences  with  the  Russian  Emperor^ 
and  divers  Constituted  Authorities  in  the  American  United 
States.  Published  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  London.  Print- 
ed by  J.  M^Creery,  1817. 

MR  Bentham  is  now  far  advanced  in  a  life  which  he  has  ge* 
nerously  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  felbw  creatures. 
More  than  fifty  years  he  has  empbjed  in  labours,  ^hieh  bad 
no  other  object  than  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind. 
According  to  him.  Utility  is  the  foundation  of  all  Morals,  and 
should  be  the  object  of  all  L^ishtion :  Not  that  attention  to  tlie 
interests  of  particuhr  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
good, — that  9el6shne^»,  which  eome  moralists  affect  to  under- 
stand as  meant,  by  what  is  useful, — but  general  utility, — an 
RU<'mentation  of  the  happiness,  and  a  diminutiou  of  the  misery 
of  the  great  mass  of  individuals  of  which  every  community  h 
composed. 

Never  did  any  philosopher  better  conform  his  life  to  his  do^ 
trine^,  or  more  happily  illastrate  his  principles  by  his  coilduct 
He  has  consumed  nit  days  in  endeavooring  to  be  useful  to 
others ;  but,  according  to  the  common  notions  of  the  world, 
he  has  spent  them  uselessly  to  himself.  Having  completed  bis 
education  at  Westminster  school,  and  afterwards  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  with  mnch  distinction,  he  was  called  early  to 
the  Bar.  His  connexions  (for  he  was  the  son  of  a  very  emi* 
nent  solicitor),  must  have  given  bim  an  early  introduction  to 
)}|isine88  'f  and  bis  learning,  his  extraordinary  talentS|  and  bia 
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indeTatigable  application,  rendered  his  success  in  the  proresaioiH 
if  he  had  continued  to  follow  it,  matter  of  certainty.  The  first 
eminence  at  the  Bar,  and  the  opulence  which  attends  it,  were  at 
his  command ;  and,  if  he  could  have  persuaded  himself  to  ac- 
commodate his  political  principles  to  the  wishes  of  those  in  pow« 
er,  the  most  splendid  station,  and  the  highest  honours,  would 
have  been  infallibly  within  his  reach.  From  those  brilliant 
prospects  he  voluntarily  turned  away;  and  after  a  very  few  years 
of  practice,  he  relinquished  the  profession,  shut  himself  up  in 
the  retirement  of  his  study,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
legislation.  A  citizen  of  the  world  in  its  purest  sens^  he  haa ' 
suffered  no  opportunity  which  has  presented  itself  of  benefit- 
.ing  his  fellow  men  in  any  portion  of  the  globe,  to  pass  away 
without  endeavouring  to  improve  it. 

To  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  when  every 
fl^erons  and  enlightened  mind  looked  forward  with  sanguine 
hopes  to  the  blessings  that  seemed  dawning  upon  mankind,  and 
when  the  National  Assembly  was  in  possevsion  of  means  of  im- 
proving the  buihan  condition,  such  as  never  before  were  com- 
manded by  any  assembly  of  men — to  France,  at  that  moment  o^  « 
delusive  hope,  he  made  a  generous  tender  of  his  services*  Upon 
their  judicial  establishments,  upon  their  colonies,  and  upon  the 
conduct,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  the  tactics  of  their  Assembly,  he 
camposed  and  transmitted  to  them  different  tracts,  containing 
new,  but  at  the  same  time  the  soundest  views  of  reason  and  of 
•policy.  If  the  rules  for  governing  the  proceedings  of  their  Ab» 
aembly  alone  had  been  adopted,  those  disorders  and  calamities 
which  blighted  all  the  fair  prospects  that  were  then  opening  to 
the  view  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  averted.  For  Poland,  for  Russia,  for 
America,  he  has  alike  been  desirous  of  exercising  his  philan* 
thropic  labours.  With  respect  to  his  own  country,  whenever 
an  occasion  h^s  occurred  for  offering  any  improvement  of  ita 
laws  or  its  policy,  he  has  eagerly  availed  himself  of  it.  Upon 
the  statutes  of  usury  ;  upon  the  uxes  imposed  on  law  proceed*- 
ings}  upon  the  reform  projected  in  the  judicial  establishments  of 
Scotland ;  upon  penal  lubuur,  and  upon  the  evils  and  abuses  of 
that  system  of  penal  ccbnization  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
place  of  it ;—  upon  all  these  important  topics,  he  has  given  to  the 
public  his  enlarged  and  enlightenedvicws.  And  he  has  laboured 
ior  all  nations,  and  for  ages  yet  to  come,  in  his  greater  works,^- 
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The  beneficial  cfTects  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
these  masterly  compositions,  have  not,  it  is  true,  as  yet  been 
produced.  We  are  not  able  to  discover  the  traces  of  these 
works  in  the  improved  condition  of  any  portion  of  the  hiH 
man  race.  The  noblest  reward  which,  in  this  our  mortal 
fetate,  any  human  being  can  receive — that  of  contempktiog 
the  happiness  of  whiok  ne  is  himself  the  author,  the  scatter* 
^g  plenty  o'er  a  smiting  land,  and  reading  his  hiatory  in  a  na* 
tion*s  eyes — this  reward  it  has  not  been  his  good  fortune  to  obtain: 
Bui,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  his  merits  have  been  wholly 
unrequited,  and  that  he  has  spent  his  excellent  life  only  in 
ungrateful  toil  and  cheerless  disappointment.  From  several 
passages  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  his  writings,  it  is  evident 
that  be  is  not  unconscious  oi  his  owii  extraordinary  powenri 
that  the  truth,  so  manifest  to  others,  is  no  secret  to  himself, — 
but  that  he  is  fully  convinced,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  time 
must  come,  when  his  merits  will  be  iustly  appreciated,  and  the 
high  importance  of  his  services  aclcnowledged ;  that  in  after 
times,  his  principles  will  be  generally  adopted ;  and  that,  if  not 
to  his  contemporaries,  yet  to  remote  ages,  and  to  yet  uneiviliz* 
ed  nations,  he  will  be  a  Teacher  and  a  Legislator.  This  alone 
it  18 — this  anticipation  of  future  fame>  and  of  an  assured  im- 
mortality— this  certainty  that  the  seeds  now  sown  will  infallibly 
bring  forth,  though  a  late,  yet  an  ample  harvest  of  human  hap* 
piness,  which  can  have  induced  him,  under  every  discourage* 
ment,  and  with  nothing  but  a  sanguine  confidence  in  the  trtttb 
and  importance  of  his  principles  to  cheer  him,  for  so  long  a  sc* 
ries  of  years,  to  persevere  in  devoting  his  whole  time  to  this 
one  pursuit,  and  in  sacrificing  to  it  fortune,  pleasure,  and  all 
the  dazzling  prizes  that  ambition  could  hold  out ; — in  giving 
up  every  meaner  enjoyment  for  the  sublime  gratification  of  be>^ 
coming  a  great  benefactor  to  mankind. 

The  work  before  us  gives  an  account  of  the  endeavours  which 
Mr  Bentham  has  made,  to  render  his  labours  useful  to  two  fo« 
reign  nations,  the  Russians  and  the  Americans.  The  forming 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  immense  population  of  the  Russian  em« 
pire,  has  long  been  a  favourite  object  of  its  Princes.  As  early 
as  the  year  i700,  a  commission  was  named  for  the  purpose.  It 
has  been  since  from  time  to  time  renewed,  and  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  existence — we  know  not  whether  we  should  say  in 
activity.  Permanent  salaries,  it  seems,  are  allotted  to  the  com** 
missioners ;  but  no  other  of  the  Emperor's  subjects  have  as  yet 
profited  by  their  appointment.  Mr  Bentham  was  willing  to  re^ 
verse  this  state  of  things ;  to  render  the  services  required ;  but  to 
receive  no  remuneration  whatever  for  those  services.    He  accord- 
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inglji  in  May  1 8 1 4|  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, innking  a  tender  of  them  to  bis  Majesty.  At  the  end  of 
eleren  monthS|  and  when  nearly  another  year  had  been  added 
to  the  sixty- six  which  Mr  Benthnm  stated  that  he  had  complet- 
ed when  his  disinterested  offer  was  made,  the  Emperor  conde- 
scended to  answer  it  with  his  own  hand.     *  It  was  wi(h  great 

•  interest,  *  he  Fay?,  •  that  he  read  Mr  Beniham's  letter.  The 
'  formation  of  a  Code  of  Laws  was  an  object  which  lie  had  too 

•  niQch  at  heart,  and  of  the  impbrJance  of  which  he  was  too  scn- 

•  sible,  not  to  be  anxious  to  profit  by  Mr  Beniham's  learning 

•  and  experience ;  and  he  should  therefore^  *  he  adds,  *  direct 

•  his  commissioners  to  have  recourse  to  Mr  Bentham,  and  to 
^  address  their  hiquiries  to  him : ' — and,  in  the  mean  time,  his 
Majesty  desires  him  to  accept  his  sincere  thaulcK,  and  the  re- 
membrance which  accompanied  his  letter.  This  remembrance, 
H  seems,  was  a  valuable  ring,  which  was  delivered  sealed  up  to 
Mr  Bentham.  Sealed  up  as  he  received  it,  that  gentleman  re- 
turned it.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  to  accept  of  any 
thing  which  might  be  immediately  converted  into  moucy,  how- 
ever the  usages  of  the  world  miglit  have  given  a  different  cha- 
racter to  such  a  token  of  approbation  and  honour  proceeding 
from  a  Sovereign,  would  be  a'  departure  from  his  principles, 
and  would  falsify  his  professions. 

'  Tlie  terms  of  hi^  Majesty's  letter  threw  also  a  fatal  damp 
upon  Mr  Bentham's  project.  He  was  desirous  of  having  the 
Emperor's  sanction  for  framing  a  Code  of  Laws,  not  which 
shonld  be  immediately  invested  with  authority  and  imposed  on 
his  subjects,  but  which  should,  as  a  mere  project,  be  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  the  public,  and  have  its  provisions  and  its 
reasons  canvassed  before  it  was  adopted.  His  desire  was,  to 
draw  up  such  a  code  under  the  Emperor's  sanction,  and  not  to 
answer  the  que^tions  which  it  might  be  thought  expedient  to  put 
to  him  by  his  Majesty's  Commissioners,  of  whose  capacity  and 
Intentions  Mr  Bentham  seems  not  to  have  formed  a  very  favour* 
able  opmiop.  That  no  inquiries  ever  would  be  made  of  him  i)y 
those  Commissioners,  he  was  fully  confident.  All  this  he  ex- 
plains in  a  long  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  which  very 
Eiainly  shows  that  such  a  kind  of  correspondence  is  quite  new  to 
im,  and  that  he  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  style  in  which 
Sovereign  Princes  are  usually  addressed.  It  contains,  hpwever, 
many  excellent  observations  with  respect  to  the  best  mode  in 
which  a  Prince,  desirous  to  confer  upon  his  subjects  the  inesti- 
mable blessing  of  wise  and  salutary  laws,  can  best  and  most  ju- 
diciously set  about  the  task.  It  is  not  by  a  close  commission, 
but  by  uniting,  and,  as  it  were,  putting  in  requisition  the  ta- 
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lents  of  all  who  are  capable  of  contribotiag  to  lU  completion ; 
and,  by  6uch  encoura^mentf  forming,  as  be  calls  it,  a  school 
of  legislation!  and  thus  making  the  best  provision  possible  for 
filling  all  the  different .  departments  which  are  to  be  employed 
in  accomplishing  that  great  work,  with  persons  who  shall  have 

given  proof  of  their  capacity  for  such  employment  When 
e  wrote  this  letter,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  still  urgent 
with  the  Emperor  to  allow  him  to  labour  in  his  service,  it  15 
evident,  that  he  entertained  little  expectation,  -that,  as  far  as  re« 

frardcd  Russia,  his  offer  would  be  accepted.  With  respect  to  Po- 
and,  however,  he  still  cherished  some  hopes.  It  was  at  that 
time  imagined,  that  the  Emperor  entertained  the  generous  do- 
sign  of  establishing  the  independence,  and  restoring  the  faHea 
fortunes  of  that  wronged  and  unhappy  country^  unoer  the  be- 
nign government  of  Prince  Adam  Czartorinski ; — but  that  plea- 
sing delusion  soon  vanished.  '  The  treaties, '  as  Mr  Bentham 
expresses  it,  *  which  were  made  public,  rendered  it  but  too  ma- 

*  nifest,  that  what  remained  of  Poland,  under  its  own  name^ 

*  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  gulph  of  Russian  despotism ; 
'  that  engagements  are  regarded  as  binding  by  those  alone  who 
<  cannot  violate  them  with  impunity  ;  and  that,  of  that  modern 

*  Holy  League,  which,  in  its  spirit,  is  so  congenial  to  that  of  the 

*  originaione,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle,  that,  in  the  hands 

*  of  the  ruling  and  sub-ruling^^zc,  the  nearer  the  condition  of 

*  the  subject  many  can  be  brought  to  the  condition  of  the  beasts 

*  of  the  field,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  interests  eternal,  as 

*  well  as  temporal,  of  all  parties. '  No  further  notice  appears  to 
have  been  talcen  by  the  Emperor  of  Mr  Bentham  or  his  pro- 
jects ;^*and  thus  terminated  this  unavailing  attempt  to  benefit 
(he  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Majestv* 

Whether  any  thing  will  come  of  Mr  Bentham's  endeavour  to 
improve  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  yet 
undetermined  :  But  if  his  offirs  here,  too,  should  be  neglected 
or  refused,  the  people,  both  of  America  and  of  Great  Britain, 
will  still  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  were  made, — inas- 
much as  thev  will  have  been  the  causejof  the  present  publication, 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  important  views  on  the  subject 
6f  Legislation,  and  on  the  nature  of  common  or  unwritten  law, 
that  have  ever  yet  been  laid  before  the  public. 

The  United  Slates  are  still  subject  to  the  common  law  of 
England,  except  as  far  as  that  law  has  been  altered  or  repealed 
bv  British  or  American  statutes.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Ben- 
tham, an  unwritten  law  must  always  be  attended  with  great 
evils  $  and  he  earnestly  exhorts  the  Americans,  in  the  place  of 
it,  to  substitute  a  written  code.    The  greater  part  of  what  is 
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addressed  on  this  f^ubject  to  America,  is  immecEately  applicaUe 
to  England ; — and  a  matter  of  greater  or  more  increasing  im- 
portance can  hardly  be  presented  to  our  view.  In  spite  of  the 
panegyrics  tirbich  have  been  so  often  pronounced  upon  our  laws, 
and  upon  the  administration  of  them,  no  person  who  is  practi* 
cally  acquainted  with  our  English  system  of  jurisprudence,  and 
who  will  speak  of  it  ingenuously,  can  deny  that  it  is  attended 
with  great  and  numerous  mischiefs,  which  are  every  day  be* 
coming  more  int6)erable*  The  difficulties,  the  expense^  the  te^ 
dious  length  of  Utigations>  the  uncertainty  of  their  issue,  and^ 
in  many  cases,  the  lamentable  delay  of  decision,  are  but  too 
well  known  to  the  great  number  to  whom  all  this  is  a  source  of 
profit,  and  to  the  far  greater  number  on  whom  it  brings  down 
calamity  and  roin.  What  are  the  causes  of  these  evils  it  wouU 
be  rash  in  any  one  to  pronounce,  before  he  bad  fully  and  anxi* 
ously  examined  every  part  of  the  subject.  They  are  evils,  bow* 
ever,  of  such  magnitude,  that  every  discussion  which  affords  a 
chance  of  leading  us  to  the  discovery  of  their  causes,  and  can- 
sequently  to  the  providing  against  them  an  leiFectual  remedy, 
must  foe  regarded  as  highly  beneficial.  Considered  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  question,  whether  the  common,  or  unwritten  law,  be 
better  calculated  than  a  written  code,  to  provide  effectually  for 
the  security  of  m^n's  persons  4md  properties,  in  a  sdlte  as  far 
advanced  as  England  is  in  civilization  and  refinement,  is  one  of 
Very  great  public  interest ;  and  we  shall  therefore  make  no  apo-» 
logy  for  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  it,  or  for  mixing  argu- 
ments of  our  own  with  those,  which  either  we  have  foundin 
the  work  before  us,  or  have  been  suggested  by  its  perusal. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  this  inquiry,  is  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  unwritten  law  by  which  England  is  at  thb  moment 
governed.  We  are  not  then  to  understand  that  the  rules  by 
which  property  is  to  be  distributed,  and  the  conduct  of  men  to 
be  regulated,  really  exist  only  in  oral  tradition,  and  the  imperv 
feet  recollections  of  individuals.  What  is  called  with  us  un* 
written  law,  is  in  truth  to  be  collected  from  a  great  number  of 
"written  records  and  priated  volumes;  and,  according  to  old' 
Fortescue  and  to  BlacKstone,  it  is  only  by  a  twenty  years'  study 
of  them  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it  can  be  gainea.  It  is  by 
•reading,  and  by  reading  only,  that  the  lex  non  scriptat  as  well  aa 
the  statute  law,  is  to  be  acquired ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  we  fina 
the  law  expressing  its  commands  in  direct  and  positive  terms-'- 
while,  in  the  other,  we  cau  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  it  only 
throngh  its  interpreters  and  oracles — the  Judges. 

The  common  law  is  to  be  collected,  not  from  the  plain  text 
laf  a  comprehensive  ordinance,  which  it  iSopeR  tpau  s^en  to 
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consulti  but  from  the  decisions  of  Courts  of  Justice,  protiounc* 
ed  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  which  have  disclosed  small 
portions  of  it  from  time  to  time,  just  as  the  miscellaneous  trans* 
actions  of  men  in  a  state  of  society  may  have  chanced  tO'require> 
or  give  occasion  for  its  promulgation. 

Of  a  law  so  constituted,  it  must  necessarily  happen  chat  a 
large  portion  must  always  remain  unnublitihed.  The  occasion 
for  declaring  it  never  having  occurred,  it  must  rest  (as  all  that 
is  now  published  once  did)  in  a  latent  state,  till  some  event  hap^ 
pens  to  call  it  into  use  and  into  notice.  Of  a  statute  law,  we 
know  with  certainty  the  whole  extent, — and  we  can  at  once  dis* 
cern  what  it  has  not,  as  well  as  what  it  has  provided  ;  but  un« 
der  the  common  law  there  is  no  case  unprovided  fpr, — though 
there  be  many  of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  indeed  \m*- 
possible,  to  say  beforehand  what  the  provision  is.  For  th6 
cases  on  which  no  decision  has  yet  been  pronounced^  an  unknown 
law  exists,  which  must  be  brought  to  light  whenever  the  courts 
are  called  upon  for  their  decision.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
a  law  so  unknown  is  the  same  as  a  law  not  in  existence:  To  de- 
clare, is  substantially  to  enact  it ;  and  the  Judges^  though  call- 
ed  only  expounders  of  law,  are  in  reality  legislators.  Of  what 
importance  is  it,  that,  by  a  legal  fiction,  the  law  is  supposed  to 
have  bad  preexistence,  since,  being  unknown  till  it  was  prr«» 
mulgated  by  some  tribunal,  it  was  not  possible  that  men  could 
have  conformed  to  it  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct  ? — and  yet,  in 
this  very  circumstance,  have  some  most  eminent  lawyers  dis- 
covered a  superiori^  in  the  common  law  over  all  written  sta- 
tutes. Lord  Mansneld,  for  example,  when  pleading  as  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Bar,  b  reported  to  nave  thus  expressed  himself 

*  Cases  of  law  depend  upon  occasions  which  give  rise  to  tltem, 
'  All  occasions  do  not  arise  at  once.    A  statute  very  seldom 

*  can  take  in  all  cases ;  therefore  the  common  law  that  works 
^  itself  pure  by  rules  drawn  from  the  fountains  of  justice,  i» 
<  superior  to  an  act  of  Parliament '  {Alkyn's  Reports^  voL  i. 
32,  53.) 

The  law  thus  unknown  to  others  tiH  it  was  pnomulgated  in 
some  decision,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  previously  known 
even  to  the  judges  themselves.  When  some  new  question  is 
brought  before  Uiem  to  decide,  those  oracles  of  the  law  do  not» 
like  the  oracles  of  old,  (the  supposed  sources  of  all  wisdom  and 
knowledge),  immediately  pronounce  their  authoritative  and  un* 
erring  responses ;  neither  do  they  retire  to  their  chambers,  as 
if  to  consult  some  code  of  which  they  are  the  sole  possessors, 
imd  then  reveal  in  public,  to  the  contending  parties,  the  text 
^'bicb  they  have  discovered.    They  profess  uiemselves  unquali- 
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fied  immediatdy  to  decide :  They  reqotre  to  be  tfa^nselres  in- 
formed :  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  hear,  and  compare,  and 
examine,  and  reason,  and  be  assisted  by  the  arguments  of  others^ 
before  they  are  prepared  to  pronounce  what  the  law  has  declar- 
ed. They  even  call  upon  the  litigant  parties  themselves  to  state, 
by  their  advocates,  what  \kftj  conceive  the  law  to  be,  and  to 
support  their  statements  by  reasoning  and  authorities,  and  axxti* 
logous  decisions;- and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  even  with  all 
tliis  assistance,  the  Judges  find  themselves  unable  to  declare  what 
the  law  is,  and  require  the  assistance  of  a  second  argument,  and 
by  other  oounseL 

That  all  these  deliberations,  and  this  laborious  process,  should 
be  necessary,  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who  reflect 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  operation  to  be  performed  when  we 
would  discover  what  the  common  law  is  upon  some  point  upon 
which  it  has  never  yet  been  declared*  Dr  Paley  calk  it,  and 
not  unapdy,  a  competition  of  opposite  analogies.  ^  When  a 
point  of  law, '  be  says,  *  *  has  been  once  adjudged,  neither 
that  question,  nor  any  which  completely,  and  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, corresponds  with  that^  can  be  brought  a  second 
time  into  dispute ;  but  questiona  arise  which  resemble  this  only 
indirectly*  and  in  part,  and  in  certain  views  and  circumstances^ 
and  which  may  seem  to  bear  an  equal,  or  a  greater  affinity,  to  o- 
ther  |k!judged  caf^es;  questions  which  can  be  brought  within  any 
fixed  rule  only  by  imalogy,  and  which  hold  an  analogy  by  re^ 
lation  to  different  rules.  It  is  by  the  urging  of  the  different 
analogies  that  the  contention  of  the  Bar  is  carried  on ;  and  it 
is  in  the  comparison,  adjustment,  and  reconciliation  of  them 
with  one  anotheri  in  the  discerning  of  such  distinctions,  and 
in  the  framing  of  such  a  determination,  as  may  either  save  th^ 
various  rules  alleged  in  the  cause,  or,  if  that  be  impossible, 
may  give  up  the  weaker  analogy  to  the  stronger,  that  the  sa^ 
gacity  and  wisdom  of  tlie  court  are  seen  and  exercised. 'f 


«  Paley,  Mor.  Phil.  Vol.  II.  p.  259. 
f  it  is  very  extraordinary,  that,  with  such  accurate  notions  aii 
Puiey  appears  to  have  had  on  this  subject,  he  should  not  have  seetH 
that  this  '  source  of  disputation, '  as  he  calls  it,  was  peculiar  to  an 
unwritten  law.  He  strangely  supposes  it  to  belong  equally  to  the 
statute  as  to  the  common  law.  '  Afler  all  the  certainty  and  rest,  * 
he  says,  *  that  can  be  given  to  points  of  law,  either  by  the  interpo- 

•  sitipn  of  the  legislature,  or  the  authority  of  precedents,  one  prin- 

•  cipal  source  of  disputation,   and  into  which,  indeed,  the  greater 

•  part  of  legal  controversies  may  be  resolved,  will  remain  still,  name- 
^  1}',  the  competition  of  opposite  analogies. '    Difficulties  undoubted- 
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The  common  law  was  covered  with  a  veil  of  antiquity ; — that 
veil  has  beeny  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  in  part  removed : 
What  it  is  that  still  remains  concealed  from  the  public  view,  no 
one  can  with  certainty  tell.  Nothing  is  left  us  but  to  conjecture, 
and  our  conjectures  are  wholly  founded  upon  those  various  ana- 
logies of  which  Paley  speaks.  The  best  supported  of  those  ana« 
logics  is  that  which  generally  prevails ;  it  is  acknowledged,  from 
that  moment,  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  a  point  from  which 
other  analogies  may  in  future  be  drawn. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  hear  what  Blackstone  (who  iiy 
upon  almost  all  occasions,  the  apologist  for  what  he  finds  esta- 
blished) says  of  this  unwritten  law.  *  The  moment,'  these  are 
his  words,  *  that  a  decision  has  been  pronounced,  that  which 
was  before  uncertain,  and  perhaps  indifferent,  becomes  a  per- 
manent rule,  which  it  is  not  in  the  breast  of  any  subsequent 
judge  to  alter  or  vary  from ; '  and  he  accordingly  tells  us,  that 
it  is  an  establislied  rule  to  abide  by  former  precedents,  where 
the  same  point  comes  again  in  litigation. '  f  How,  indeed, 
hould  it  be  otherwise  ?  Where  the  authority  of  a  written 
ext  capnot  be  referred  to,  it  is  from  decisions  alone  that  the 
law  can  be  collected  $  and  it  should  seem  to  be  as  necessary  for 
hose  who  administer  the  law,  to  follow  those  decisions  implicit- 
ly, as  to  obey  the  plain  injunctions  of  a  statute :  And  yet,  ac* 
cording  to  Blackstone,  ^  this  rule  admits  of  exception,  where 
the  *rormer  determination  is  most  evidently  contrary  to  reason, 
and  much  more,  if  it  be  clearly  contrarj*  to  the  Divine  law. ' 
Here  are  oihcr  sources,  then,  from  which  we  are  to  collect  the 
unwritten  law — namely,  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  declar- 
ed will  of  God.  But,  unfortunately,  the  dictates  of  reason, 
which  are  at  all  times  suiBcicntly  uncertain  as  a  positive  rule  of 
conduct,  are  rendered  much  more  uncertain  by  the  learned 
Commentator's  explanation.  Foi;,  in  many  cases,  he  tells  us — 
the  reason  of  a  law  cannot  be  discovered  by  any  sagacity,  and. 
yet  must  be  presumed  to  exist ;  and  he  proceeds  to  lay  it  down, 
as  a  maxim  of  English  Jurisprudence,  that  it  is  only  where  a 
precedent,  or  the  rule  which  it  has  established,  is  flatly  absurd 
pr  unjust,  that  its  authority  may  be  disregarded.  *     The  Cam- 

» ■     '■  '    '  * 

ly  often  arise  in  the  application  of  written  statutes,  and  Paley  himself 
has  well  pointed  them  out ;  but  they  are  quite  of  a  different  nature 
from  those  which  attend  the  administration  of  the  common  law,  and 
certainly  cannot  be  surmounted  by  tliat  competition  of  opposite  ana- 
logies which  he  mentions.  \  Comm.  Vol.  I.  p.  69. 

*  *  The  particular  reason  of  every  rule  in  the  law  cannot,  at  t{?ii 
<  distance  of  time,  be  always  precisely  assigned ;  but  it  iQ  sufficici^\ 
you  XXIX.  KO.  9I.  i^ 
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bridge  professor,  who  ha«  commented  upon  the  Commentaries, 
controverts  even  this  position,  and  most  satisfactorily  proves, 
that  absolute  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  a 
rule,  is  not  alone  sufficient,  at  the  common  law,  to  detract  from 
its  binding  force.  By  the  law  of  England,  till  the  Legislature 
interposed  to  alter  it,  every  statute  had  a  retrospective  opera- 
tion to  the  first  day  of  the  Sessions  in  which  it  passed ;  and 
acts,  therefore,  which  were  done  after  the  Sessions  had  com- 
menced, and  before  the  law  was  made,  fell  under  the  animnd- 
version  of  its  ex  post  facto  enactments,  and  subjected  the  au- 
thor of  them  to  the  penalty  of  having  disregarded  prohibitions 
which  had  no  existence.  A  stronger  instance  to  prove  that  ab-. 
surdity  and  injustice  are  not  incompatible  with  a  rule  of  the 
common  law,  could  not  have  been  adduced. 

This  source  of  uncertainty  becomes  the  more  formidable,  from 
the  consideration  that  the  judges  are  themselves  to  determine, 
whether  the  former  decision  was  or  was  not  contrary  to  reason  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  shall  or  shflll  not  be  binding  on 
them.  It  must  always  therefore  be  in  the  power  of  the  judge, 
notwithstanding  the  oath  which  we  are  told  he  takes,  *  to  deter- 

*  mine,  not  according  to  his  own  private  judgment,  but  accord- 
^  ing  to  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  the  land. '  To  relieve 
himself  from  embarrassing  precedents  which  may  be  cited,  he 
has  only  to  declare,  that  tnose  precedents  are  contrary  to  reason, 
and  were  therefore  themselves  deviations  from  the  common  law, 
and  to  profess,  in  the  language  of  Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  that 
he  is  ^  not  making  a  new  law,  but  vindicating  the  old  from  mis- 

*  representation.  This  doctrine,  that  former  determinations 
are  of  authority  only  as  they  are  consistent  with  reason,  afibrd«, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  same  writer,  good  ground  for  those  high 
strained  panegyrics  of  the  law  which  are  so  often  pronounced  by 
our  judges.  *  Hence,  *  to  use  his  own  words,  *  ft  is,  that  our 
'  lawyers  with  justice  tell  us,  that  the  law  is  the  perfection  of 
'  reason,  and  that  what  is  not  reason  is  not  law. '  An  aphorism 
which  is,  however,  involved  in  such  a  c<oud  of  nystery,  that  we 
are  at  the  same  time  told,  that  not  even  the  judges  can,  upon 
all  occasions,  discover  in  what  that  reason,  the  test  of  genuine 

*  that  there  be  nothing  in  the  rule  flatly  contradictory  to  reason,  and 

*  then  the  law  will  presume  it  to  be  well  founded. ' — *  The  doctrine 
'  of  the  law  is,  that  precedents  and  rules  must  be  followed,  unless 
f  flatly  absurd  or  unjust ;  for  though  their  reason  be  not  obvious  at 

*  first  view,  yet  we  owe  such  a  deference  to  ibrmer  times,  as  not  to 
f  suppose  that  they  acted  v;^oUy  witliout  consideration. '  Comra^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  To. 
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\%W9  consists ;  and  that  tbey  are  bound  to  bold  every  tbing  which 
they  find  decided  by  their  predecessors  to  be  law,  and  conse- 
quently the  perfection  of  reason,  unless  it  be  *  flatly  absurd  or 
*  unjust. '  In  contemplation  of  law,  there  is  no  medium,  it 
seems,  between  the  perfection  of  reason  and  gross  absurdity* 

Not  to  deceive  ourselves,  however,  we  ought  to  understand, 
that  this  supposed  bringing  to  light  of  the  ancient  law,  which 
had  been  for  ages  unrevealed,  is  at  best  but  a  fiction.  The  law 
CO  declared  in  many  cases,  had  no  existence  till  the  declaration 
was  made,,  although  the  judges  do  not  *  pretend  to  make  new 
^  law,  *  but  *  to  vindicate  the  old  from  misrepresentation. '  It 
has  already  been  observed,  that  where  the  whole  law  is  embo^ 
died  in  written  statutes,  cases  may  occur  on  which  the  law  is 
silent ;  but  where  an  unwritten  law  prevails,  this  can  never  hap^ 
pen.  That  the  law  is  not  already  declared,  is  only  because  the 
particular  occasion  for  declaring  it  never  before  occurred.  The 
Judges  being  unable  therefore  to  predicate  of  any  case  that  it 
is  one  which  the  law  has  not  foreseen,  are  under  the  necessity, 
with  the  aid  of  Dr  Paley's  Analogies,  of  supplying  what  is 
wanting,  and  of  discaoering  the  ancient  law  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  once  expressed  in  statutes  that  have  long  since 
mouldered  awaVf  or  to  have  been  pronounced  in  judgments  of 
which  no  record  has  been  preserved.  In  name,  this  differs  from 
Aiaking  laws, — but  it  is  onlv  in  nunc.  Whether  the  chasm  has 
been  made  by  the  ravages  of  time,  or  was  left  in  the  original  fabric 
of  our  law,  it  is  precisely  by  the  same  process  that  it  must  be  filled 
up.  Tlie  same  recourse  must  be  had  to  Paley's  Analogies,  wbe* 
ilher  the  object  of  the  Judges  be  to  conjecture  what  the  lost  law 
roust  have  been,  or  to  make  a  new  law,  which  will  best  quadrate 
and  harmonize  with  the  relics  of  the  old. 

The  ingenuity  to  be  exercised  on  these  occasions,  is  not  very 
unlike  that  of  the  statuary,  who  is  called  upon  to  restore  the  de- 
ficient parts  of  some  mutilated  remnant  of  antiquity.  From 
that  which  remains,  he  conjectures  what,  in  its  original  perfeo- 
tion,  must  have  been  the  entire  statue ;  and  he  supplies  such  a 
feature  or  a  limb,  as  will  give  its  proper  form  and  attitude  to 
the  whole.  In  the  same  manner  the  lawyer,  having  made  him* 
self  nuihter  of  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  common  law — hav^ 
ing  imbibed  its  spirit,  and  studied  its  principles^^^^ndeavours  to 
reiitore  what  is  wanting,  in  such  a  mode  as  may  best  symroe* 
trize  and  combine  itselt  with  the  rest.  In  this  respect,  however, 
the  Artist  and  the  Jurist  differ ;  the  former  gives  the  result  of 
his  labours  for  what  it  really  is,  a  humble  attempt  to  supply  a 
loss  wliich  he  acknowledges  to  be  irreparable  $  while  the  magis^ 
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terial  lawver  does  not  hesitate  to  publish  bis  ingenioos  conjeo 
turos  as  the  genuine  remains  of  antiquity.  In  another  respect* 
too,  the  comparison  fails.  With  our  restoring  Jurists,  it  is  ofteA 
not  the  be9t,  but  the  first  artist  that  tries  his  nand,  whose  easaj, 
however  crude  and  imperfect,  must  be  united  for  ever  to  the 
beautiful  original  to  which  it  has  been  once  attached ;  whereas,  ia 
the  Arts,  the  first  awkward  attempt  at  restoration  will  give  place 
to  the  happier  efferts  of  a  more  skilful  statuary. 

Considering,  then,  these  judicial  declarations  or  expositions 
of  the  law  as  that,  which  in  every  new  case  they  to  all  practicai 
purposes  really  are,  the  making  of  law;  let  us  next  consider  what 
is  the  peculiar  character  of  this  species  of  legislation.  The  first 
thing  to  be  observed  upon  it  is,  that  laws  so  made  are  neces* 
sarily  ex  post  facto  laws.  The  rule  is  not  laid  down  till  after  the 
event  which  calls  for  the  application  of  it  hss  happened.  Though 
new  in  fact^  yet  being  of  the  greatest  antiquity  in  theory^  it  has 
necessarily  a  retrospective  operation,  and  governs  all  past,  as 
well  as  all  future  transactions.  Property,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased or  transmitted  by  descent  to  the  present  possessor  of  it^ 
is  discovered  by  the  newly  declared  law  to  belong  to  others;  ac- 
tions, which  were  thought  to  be  innocent,  turn  out  to  be  crimi- 
nal ;  and  there  is  no  security  for  men*s  possessions,  their  per- 
sons, or  their  liberties. 

It  is  another  objection  to  this  mode  of  legislation,  that  the  le- 
gislators being  ostensibly  called  on  to  discharge  very  different 
duties,  are  foroidden  to  entertain  any  of  the  considerations  which 
dhght  most  to  influence  the  judgments  of  those  who  are  avowed- 
ly employed  in  making  laws..  What  will  most  tend  to  promote 
the  general  good,  or  what  is  best  adapted  to  the  present  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking  of  ipankind,  the  judiciaJ  legislator  is 
bound  to  disregard.  He  is  to  consider,  not  what  would  be  the 
best  law  on  any  given  subject  that  could  now  be  made,  but  what 
law  was  most  likely  to  have  been  made  upon  it  at  the  remote  pe- 
riod when  the  common  law  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin. 
All  his  researches  tend  to  discover,  not  how  the  evil  which  has 
occurred  may  best  be  remedied,  but  in  what  manner  it  is  pro- 
bable, that,  in  a  very  different  state  of  society,  the  matter  would 
have  been  ordered.  The  reasons  upon  which  he  proceeds  are 
not  reasons  of  utility,  or  of  general  expediency,  but  reasons  of 
aYialogy,  or,  as  they  are  properly  termed,  technical  reasons. 
Thus,  when  it  was  first  decided,  that  a  man  who  had  killed  him- 
self, and  of  whose  crime  it  was  deemed  no  small  aggravation  that 
be  had  left  destitute  a  wife  whom  he  was  solemnly  bound  to  pro- 
tect and  to  provide  for,— when,  for  such  an  offence,  it  was  first 
decided,  that,  by  the  common  law,  there  was  a  forfeiture  to  the 
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Crown,  not  only  of  all  the  chattels  which  the  offender  possessed, 
but  even  of  leasehold  estates  which  he  held  jointly  with  that 
wife,  or  which  he  possessed  in  her  right,  it  was  on  mere  techni- 
cal arguments,  which  set  all  reasons  and  common  sense  at  de« 
fiance,  that  such  a  decision  proceeded. 

'  To  take  another  instance^  A  man  is  killed.  The  person  by 
whose  hand  he  fell  is  tried  for  murder,  and  is  acauitted,  or,  hav- 
ing been  convicted,  receives  a  pardon.  The  ^Mer  of  the  de- 
ceased, imputing  partiality  to  the  Jury,  or  complaining  of  favour 
unjustifiably  shown  by  the  Crown,  is  desirous  of  avenging  his 
Bon's  blood,  and  of  bringing  the  case  before  another  Jury,  but 
in  such  a  form  as  shall  wrest  from  the  King  his  prerogative  of 
protecting  enormous  guilt.  Accordingly,  he  brings  his  appeal 
of  death ;  and  the  question  is,  whether,  at  his  suit,  such  a  pro- 
ceeding will  lie.  It  is  now  settled  law,  that  it  will  not.  But,  let 
us  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  time  when  this  common-law 
question  came  first  under  di&cussion.  If  a  new  law  were  to  be 
made  upon  such  a  subject,  the  ^questions  to  be  examined  would 
be,  whether  it  were  expedient  that  the  punishment  of  public 
crimes  shouM  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  private  individuals ; 
whether  a  man,  once  tried  and  acquitted,  ought  to  be  put  9  se- 
cond time  in  peril  of  his  life;  whether  the  prerogative  of  pardon- 
ing should  be  fettered  with  any  restraints,  and,  if  it  should,  whe- 
ther such  restraints  could  be  safely  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  obscure  and  perhaps  worthless  individual.  Ail  this  might 
be  matter  of  examination  and  of  doubt ;  but,  upon  one  point, 
all  voices  would  concur,  namely,  that  if  such  powers  were  to  be 
cronfided  to  those  who  stood  in  some  near  relation  to  the  de- 
ceased, there  was  no  one  to  whom  they  ought  sooner  to  be  en- 
trusted, than  to  a  parent  deprived  by  murder  of  his  child.  Con- 
siderations, however,  of  expediency,  or  of  public  advantage, 
when  the  question  is  one  of  common  law,  are  those  which  ara 
last  to  be  entertained.  It  is  technically  that  we  are  to  look  at 
the  subject.  Though  the  question  relate  to  murder,  it  is  artifi- 
cial, not  natural  relations,  that  we  are  to  regard.  And  accord- 
ingly, we  find  it  settled,  that  a  cousin^  though  he  will  probably 
use  this  process  merely  as  a  means  of  extorting  money,  may 
bring  his  appeal,  provided  he  be  the  heir-at-law ;  but  that  no 
JaUier  can  have  recourse  to  it,  because,  by  the  positive  law  of 
England,  a  parent  cannot  be  heir  to  his  child. 

To  give  the  unlearned  reader  some  notion  how  uncertain  the 
common  law  is,  and  how  a  large  portion  of  it  yet  remains  to  be 
declare4t  we  would  refer  him  to  the  following  passage  upon  the 
subject  of  these  appeals,  in  Serjeant  Hawkins's  Treatii^e  on  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crpwn.    *  If  an  appeal, '  be  says,  *  be  once  com- 
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V  menced  by  an  heir  who  dies  han^ng  the  suit,  it  seems  to 

*  agreed  by  almost  all  the  Books,  ih^t  no  other  heir  can  after- 

*  wards  proceed  in  such  appeal,  or  commence  a  new  one.     But 

*  some  have  holden,  that  if  the  first  heir  die  within  the  year  and 
'  day,  without  commencing  an  appeal,  the  next  heir  may  bring 

*  one.     But  this  is  made  a  doubt  otf  others;  and  the  genera h'ty  of 
'.  the  Books  seem  to  favour  the  contrary  opinion  ;  yet  it  is kolden 

*  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  some  others,  that  if  the  first  heir 
*■  get  judgement  in  an  appeal  of  death,  and  die,  his  heir  may  sue 

*  execution ;  but  this  is  doubted  of  by  Sir  William  Staunford,  and 

*  seenis  contrary  to  many  of  the  old  books^  and  not  easily  recon- 
^  cileable  with  the  reason  of  the  cases  above  mentioned.     But 

*  whether^  io  this  case,  the  Court  may  not  award  execution^ 

*  either  ex  officio  or  at  the  demand  of  the  King,  may  deserve 

*  to  be  considered*  Also,  if  a  person  who  is  killed  have  no 
'  wife  at  the  time  of  death,  and  no  issue  but  daughters,  and 
^  all    those   daughters   die  within  the  year  and  day,   it  may 

*  reasonably  be  argued^  that  the  heir- male  may  have  an  ap- 

*  peal,  becauhe  the  right  of  bringing  one  never  vested  in  any 

*  other  before.     But,  Jinding  this  case  in  none  of  the  books^  I 

*  ahajl  feave  it  to  be  more  fully  considered  by  others. '  •)•  All 
these  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  conjectures  and  uncertainties, 
relate,  it  is  true,  to  a  branch  of  the  law  which  has  seldom,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  three  centuries,  been  executed  j  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  is  a  )aw  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
private  individuals  to  call  at  any  time  into  activity ;  that  acci- 
dent alone  is  to  determine  on  whom  the  power  of  reviving  it  shall 
be  cast ;  and  that,  when  called  into  action,  it  is  men's  lives  that 
it  will  dispose  of.  For  the  cases  thus  left  unprovided  for,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  which  are  so-  provided  for  that  the  most 
learned  lawyers  cannot  say  what  the  provision  is,  some  law  ought 
surely  to  be  made.  The  matter  being  involved  in  such  obscurity 
that  one  of  the  first  Criminal  lawyers  chat  the  country  has  produ* 
ced  can  only  state  what  the  inconsistent  authorities  are,  can  Ten« 
ture  no  further  than  to  advance  doubts  and  probabilities,  and  to 
suggest  topics  for  argument,  it  must  be  incumbent  on  the  Legisla- 
ture to  declare  what  the  law  shall  be  in  future,  and  to  prevent  the 
justice  of  tlie  country  from  being  hereafter  so  much  dishonoured  as 
it  surely  must  be,  if  our  tribunals  are  to  be  assembled  to  decide  whe- 
ther an  individual  shall  suffer  death  for  a  murder  imputed  to  him, 
upon  no  consideration  of  any  thing  that  has  relation  to  his  guilt 
or  innocence,  to  the  justice  of  a  discussion  already  commenced 
upon  hia  case,  or  to  the  prudence  or  the  profligacy  with  whicb 
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the  Crown's  prerogative  of  pardoning  may  have  been  exercised^ 
bat  upon  legal  subtleties  applicable  only  to  the  descent  of  real 
property,  upon  an  examination  of  antient  records,  upon  a  com- 

Jarison  of  the  weight  that  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Matthew 
lale  and  of  Sir  William  Staunford,  and  upon  some  law,  which 
no  man,  till  the  case  occurred,  could  venture  to  state  bad  any 
existence,  and  which  is  brought  to  light  only  by  antiquarian  re- 
search, and  forensic  acuteness,  amongst  clashing  and  inconsist* 
ent  authorities,  out  of  a  mass  of  materials  under  which  it  had 
remained  buried  for  centuries  past 

Not  only  is  the  Judge,  who  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is 
making  law,  is  bound  to  profess  that  it  is  his  province  only  to 
declare  it ;  not  only  is  he  thus  confined  to  technical  doctrines 
and  to  artificial  reasoning, — he  is  further  compelled  to  take  the 
narrowest  view  possible  of  every  subject  on  which  he  legislates^ 
The  law  he  makes  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  particular  case 
which  gives  occasion  for  its  promulgation.  Often  when  he  is 
providing  for  that  particular  case,  or,  according  to  the  fiction 
of  our  Constitution,  is  declaring  how  the  ancient  and  long 
forgotten  law  has  provided  for  it,  he  represents  to  himself  other 
cases  which  probably  may  arise,  though  there  is  no  record  of 
their  ever  having  yet  occurred,  which  will  as  urgently  call  for  a 
remedy,  as  that  which  it  is  his  duty  to  decide.  It  would  be  a 
prudent  part  to  provide,  by  one  comprehensive  rule,  as  well  for 
these  possible  events,  as  tor  tlie  actual  case  that  is  in  dispute,  and, 
while  terminating  the  existing  litigation,  to  obviate  and  prevent 
all  future  contests.  This,  however,  is  to  the  judicial  legislator 
strictly  forbidden ;  and  if,  in  illustrating  the  grounds  of  his 
judgment,  he  adverts  to  other  and  analagous  cases,  and  pre- 
sumes to  anticipate  how  they  should  be  decided,  he  is  consider- 
ed as  exceeding  his  province  ;  and  the  opinions  thus  delivered, 
are  treated  by  succeeding  judges  as  extrajudicial,  and  as  entitletl 
to  no  authority. 

A  still  further  evil  inherent  in  this  system  is,  that  the  duty  of 
legislation  must  often  be  cast  on  those,  who  are  ill  qualified  to 
legislate  upon  the  particular  subject  which  accident  may  allot  to 
them.  In  a  mass  of  jurisprudence  so  extensive,  and  consisting 
of  such  a  variety  of  parts  as  that  which  at  the  present  day  pre- 
vails in  England,  it  must  necessarily  happen,  that  even  the  most 
learned  and  experienced  lawyers  will  not  have  had  occasions,  in 
the  course  of  the  longest  study  and  practice,  to  make  themsehes 
complete  masters  of  every  portion  of  it.  It  is  usually  to  some 
one  or  more  particular  branches  that  they  have  severally  direct- 
ed their  researches.     One  man  is  distinguished  as  deeply  learn- 
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cd  in  the  law  of  real  property ;  another  in  what  relates  to  tithes 
and  the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  church  ;  a  third  is  mostly 
skilled  in  criminal  law ;  a  fourth  in  the  forms  of  actions  and  the 
rules  of  procedure:  And  accordingly,  when  it  is  important  to 
private  clients  to  be  informed  of  the  law,  they  consult  the  most 
eminent  jurists  only  upon  those  subjects  with  which  they  are 
known  to  be  most  conversant.  If  the  task  of  compiling  a  com- 
plete code  of  laws  were  now  to  be  undertaken,  the  subject  would 
probably  be  divided  into  its  different  branches,  and  each  would 
be  assigned  to  those  who  were  understood  to  have  devoted  to  it 
almost  exclusively  their  attention  and  their  care.  But  in  legis- 
lation, by  means  of  judicial  decisions,  it  is  chance,  not  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  legislator,  which  determines  upon  what  he  shall 
l^islate.  In  theory  he  is  alike  quahfied  for  all  subjects.  He  is 
presumed  to  be  master  of  all  branches  of  the  law,  and  to  be  ca- 

Eable,  whatever  may  be  the  matters  that  are  brought  before 
im,  and  in  whatever  order  accident  or  the  humour  of  litigant 
parties  shall  present  them  to  his  view,  of  declaring  what  the  law 
IS  which  applies  to  them. 

Another  objection  to  this  mode  of  legislation,  and  which  in  a 
free  state  cannot  surely  be  of  little  account,  is,  that  the  People 
has  no  control  over  those  by  whom  the  laws  are  made.  The 
magistrates,  filling  the  high  stations  to  wHith  is  attached  the 
most  important  duty,  and  the  most  dangerous  power  that  men 
in  a  state  of  society  can  be  invested  wita,  are  nominated  by  the 
sole  pleasure  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  during  the  long  period  when 
the  largest  portion  of  the  common  law,  by  which  we  are  now 
governed,  was  produced,  they  were  also,  if  the  laws  which  they 
made  were  unpalateable  to  the  Crown,  removeable  at  its  pleasure. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  maxim  of  our  Constitution,  that  we  are 
to  be  governed  by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  the  people  have, 
l^  their  representatives,  given  their  consent.  No  man,  how- 
ever, will  assert,  that  the  consent  of  the  people  was  ever  obtaii>- 
ed  to  the  common  law,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
jurisprudence.  Our  legislators  here  have  been,  not  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  choice,  but  the  servile  instruments  of  our  mo- 
narchs — at  one  time,  the  great  delinquents  who  presided  in 
our  tribunals  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  II. — and  at  another,  the 
corrupt  judges  of  the  Jameses  and  the  Charleses,  who  suffered 
themselires  to  be  practised  upon  by  the  king's  law  officers,  and 
met  in  secret  cabals  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  victims  of  the  Crown, 
before  any  accusation  was  openly  preferred  against  them  ; — the 
men  who,  by  their  abject  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  mas- 
'ter,  when  they  were  nis  hired  advocates,  and  by  the  keenness 
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with  which,  as  his  blood-hounds,  they  hunted  down  ^e  prey 
he  had  marked  out,  had  sufficiently  proved  how  weli  disposed 
they  were  to  do  him  good  service  in  the  high  and  sacred  office 
of  a  judge* 

Such  are  among  the  principal  objections  to  this  species  of 
legislation.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  this  is  going 
on,  there  fs  amongst  us  a  legislation  of  another  kind,  proceeding 
with  equal  activity — that  of  the  avowed  and  acknowledged  leguy- 
lature  which  every  year  sends  into  the  world  a  cnmbrous  Collec* 
lion  of  new  Statutes.  Between  these  two  legislatures  there  is  no 
unity  of  design  ;  their  works  are  as  unlike,  as  the  characters  of 
the  authors  and  their  modes  of  legislation.  Of  a  law  proceed- 
ing from  such  sources,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  found  to  be 
uncertain,  intricate,  obscure,  perplexed,  inconsistent,  full  of  re« 
finement  and  subtlety,  and  subject  to  continual  ftuctuations. 
The  law  which  is  every  Term  discovered  and  brought  to  light 
by  the  Judges,  seems  to  vie  in  extent  with  that  which  is  matide 
by  the  Parliament ;  and  the  lawyer's  library  is  every  year  en- 
larged by  one  bulky  volume  of  statutes,  and  by  several  volumes 
of  reported  decisions.  The  new  statutes  of  each  year  are  swoIq 
out  to  a  bulk  surpassing  that  of  the  year  which  preceded  it ;  and 
every  fresh  term  seems  to  be  prolific  of  more  judicial  reports 
than  the  term  that  went  before  it.  So  considerable  are  the 
changes  and  augmentations  which  are  thus  continually  taking 
place  in  English  law,  that  the  treatises,  essays,  and  compilations 
which  have  been  composed  on  various  legal  subjects,  require  to 
be  from  time  to  time  renewed,  that  they  may  not  mislead  those 
who  consult  them ;  and,  upon  many  heads,  an  old  law  treatise 
is  of  as  little  use  as  an  almanack  for  a  year  that  has  expired^ 
The  duties  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  were  formerly  comprised 
in  one  small  duodecimo  volume }  they  are  now  to  be  searched 
for  in  five  large  octavos,  containing  altogether  4400  pages.  To 
this  size  Buros's  Justice  has  been  gradually  expanded,  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty- two  editions  which,  during  a  period  of 
sixty  years,  it  has  passed  through.  So  many  new  reports  have 
been  printed,  and  so  many  new  statutes  made,  that,  as  the  pub- 
lisher tells  us  in  the  advertisement  to  the  i5th  edition,  *  every 
new  edition,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  law,  is  in  cfiecl  a 
new  book. ' 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  work  of  Mr  Bentham,  from 
which  we  have,  we  fear,  much  too  long  digressed.  It  was  a 
strong  sense  of  the  evils  which  we  have  been  enlarging  upon^ 
that  induced  Mr  Bentham  to  eudeavour  to  rescue  from  them 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.    His  project  is  fir&t  ao* 
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lioanced  in  a  letter  written  in  October  1811,  to  Mr  Madison, 
the  then  President.  He  was  unwilling,  it  seems,  to  devote  se- 
Teral  of  the  years,  which  may  stiU  remain  of  his  life,  to  the 
framing  a  body  of  law  for  North  America,  with  the  discourage 
ing  prospect  of  the  work  not  being  perhaps  ever  heard  of  by  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  he  was  thus  content  to  toiL  To  secure 
for  it,  therefore,  some  publicity,  he  requires  from  the  President 
a  previous  approbation  of  his  design  ;  and,  to  gain  that  appro- 
bation, he  explains  the  objects  of  his  proposed  code,  and  the 
plan  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  to  be  framed.  Five 
ytears  pass  away  before  the  receipt  of  this  letter  is  acknowledge 
ed ;  and  the  President  accounts  and  apologizes  for  his  silence, 
by  the  war  which  had  unhappily  intervened, — by  the  military 
preparations  which  had  occupied  the  period  when  that  war  was 
only  anticipated, — ^by  a  busy  Session  of  Congress, — aud  by  *  a 
*  variety  of  other  circumstances. '  That  such  a  task  could  be 
undertaken  by  no  person  so  capable  of  well  executing  it  as  Mr 
Bentham,  he  acknowledges ;  and  it  is  with  regret  that  he  finds 
himself  obliged  to  observe^  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
his  proper  functions  to  accept  this  disinterested  and  beneficent 
oficr. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  the  suggestion  as  it  should  seem,  of  Mr 
Galatin,  the  American  minister,  Mr  Bentham  had  addressed 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  a  proposal  to  prepare  a  code 
of  civil  and  penal  law  for  the  inspection  and  revision  of  the  le- 
gislature of  that  State.  From  some  accident  not  ascertained, 
this  proposal  was  not  received  till  the  Session  of  1816  had  ter- 
minated ;  but,  in  a  message  to  the  States,  in  January  1817,  Mr 
Soyders,  the  Governor,  announces  to  them  this  important  com- 
munication. It  is  not,  however,  upon  the  President  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  or  upon  any  of  the  Governors,  but  upon  the  peo» 
pie  themselves,  that  an  impression  must  be  made,  to  ensure  suc- 
cess to  such  a  project,  in  a  country  where  the  people  are,  by  their 
representatives,  in  effect  and  reality,  their  own  L^islators.  Mr 
Bentham  has,  therefore,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  the 
present  year,  addressed  to  the  people  of  America,  a  series  of  let- 
ters on  the  subject  of  his  proposal,  and  on  the  mode  in  which, 
if  accepted,  it  is  to  be  carried  into  execution.  These  letters, 
together  with  the  different  correspondences  before  mentioned, 
constitute  the  present  work.  The  letters  to  the  citizens  of  A- 
merica  form  the  most  important  part  of  it.  In  these,  the  au- 
thor enters  into  a  much  fuller  examination  of  the  evils  of  an 
unwritten  law, — the  qualities  which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  well 
composed  code, — and  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  work 
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ifaould  proceed,  than  in  his  other  correspondence.  To  in- 
duce the  Americans  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  to  under- 
take so  noble  an  enterprise,  he  holds  t>ut  to  them  the  pro- 
spect, not  merely  of  the  solid  benefits  they  would  derive 
from  it,  but  of  the  glory  it  would  reflect  upon  them ;  and  he 
exhorts  them  to  set  this  splendid  example  to  other  nations, 
and  to  become  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  in  a  strain  of  elo- 
quence to  which  he  does  not  often  rise.  Though  his  labours, 
he  says, — ^labours  which,  of  themselves,  are  nothing, — which, 
with  him,  are  the  dreams  only  of  an  obscure  individual,  shall, 
if  accepted  by  them,  make  them  a  people  of  conquerors, — con- 
querors, not  with  the  sword,  but  with  the  pen, — not  by  violence 
and  destruction,  but  by  reason  and  beneficence.  *  As  this, ' 
be  adds,  *  as  this  yoiir  dominion  spreads,  not  tears  and 
'  curses,  but  smiles  and  blessings  will  attend  your  conquest  in 
^  it5  course.  Where  the  fear  of  his  sword  ends,  there  ends  the 
^  empire  of  the  military  conqueror.  To  the  conquest  to  which 
^  you  are  here  invited,  no  ultimate  limits  can  be  assigned,  other 
'  than  those  which  bound  the  habitable  slobe.   To  force  new  laws 

*  upon  a  reluctant  and  abhorring  people,  is,  in  addition  to  un- 

*  punishable  depredation,  the  objtct  and  effect  of  vulgar  oon- 

*  quest  :-^To  behold  your  laws  not  only  accepted,  but  sought 
^  after-^-sought  after  by  an  admiring  people,  will  be  yours. ' 

'  Dazzling  and  alluring  as  these  prospects  are,  we  cannot  re- 
collect the  influence  which  practising  lawyers  are  said  to  have  in 
all  the  States  of  America,  without  fearing  that  they  never  will  be 
realized.  We  are  not  indeed  disposed  to  think  so  ill  of  their 
profession  as  our  author  does ;  but  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
their  education,  and  the  habits  and  nuides  of  thinking  which 
they  necessarily  contract  in  the  course  of  their  practice,  cannot 
but  render,  even  those  of  them  who  are  least  actuated  by  selfish 
nlotives,  averse  to  all  innovations,  and,  above  all,  to  an  innova- 
tion of  such  msgnitude  as  that  of  subveiting  the  whole  system^ 
which  it  has  been  the  business  of  their  lives  to  study  and  give  ef« 
feet  to. 

If  these  *  Victories  of  Peace '  are  ever  to  be  gained,  it  is,  we 
are  much  inclined  to  believe,  towards  another  part  of  the  globe 
that  we  must  look  for  their  beginning — to  a  little  speck  upon  our 
ancient  hemisphere — toa  smail  Republic,  without  territory,  with- 
out armies  or  finances,  but  which  has  already,  by  the  influence 
it  has  exercised  over  the  minds  of  men,  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  secure  the  triumphs  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  as 
well  in  America  as  in  Europe.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
reason  and  humanity,  one  of  Mr  Bentham's  ablest  and  most  zea- 
lous-disdples,  Mr  Dumont,  is  a  citizen,  and  a  member  of  the 
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Representative  Council  of  Geneva.  It  seems  that  that  little  Se* 
Date  is  seriously  applying  itself  to  the  task  of  forming  a  penal 
code — that  a  committee  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose— 
and  that  Mr  Dumont  has  bad  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  prepar- 
ing a  code  on  Mr  Bentham's  principles,  and  submitting  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee.  It  is  with  very  sincere  pleasure 
that  we  have  heard  of  this  event.  We  look  forward  with  the 
most  delightful  anticipations  to  see  this  intended  code  adopted 
by  the  Republic.  As  it  was  from  this  little  commonwealth  that 
emanated  much  of  the  light  whichi  three  centuries  ago,  dispelled 
the  dark  clouds  of  bigotry  in  which  the  whole  of  Europe  waa 
enveloped,  so,  from  the  same  quarter,  we  may  see  break  forth 
that  truth  and  reason  which  are  to  dissipate  the  thick  mists  of 
prejudice  and  forensic  superstition  in  which  law  and  legislation 
are  still  involved. 

The  duty  of  impartial  criticism  would  be  ill  discharged,  if, 
ader  having  spoken  as  we  have,  in  this  article,  of  Mr  Bentham's 
extraordinary  merit,  we  were  to  say  nothing  of  his  defects. 
We  are  fully  sensibW  of  them  $  and  we  have  observed  them  with 
deep  regret ;  for  we  can  regard  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
public  misfortune  whatever  prevents  his  writings  from  being 
known,  and  their  utility  and  importance  from  being  universally 
acknowledged.  What  principally  obstructs  their  circulation,  is 
the  style  in  which  they  are  composed.  Unlike  most  authors, 
Mr  Bentham's  first  publications  arci  in  point  of  writing,  the 
most  perfect ;  and  long  habit  and  frequent  exercise,  inst^d  of 
improving  his  language,  seem  only  to  have  rendered  it  perplex* 
ed,  obscure  and  uucouth.  English  literature  hardly  affords  any 
specimens  of  a  more  correct,  concise,  and  perspicuous  style, 
than  that  of  the  *  FragmerU  on  GuvernmetUy,*  which  was  the  first 
of  Mr  Bentham's  wcrks,  or  the  *  Protest  agaimt  Law  Taxes^  * 
and  a  great  part  of  the  '  Dejeiice  of  Usury^  '  which  were  early 
productions  of  his  mind.  Since  those  publications,  he  seems,  by 
great  effort  and  study,  to  have  rendered  his  stjle  intricate,  and 
his  language  obscure.  His  frequent  inversions,  his  long  pa- 
rentheses, the  novelty  and  harshness  of  many  of  the  terms  which 
be  has  so  often,  and,  we  must  say,  on  many  occasions,  so  un* 
necessarily  invented,  and  the  length  and  complication  of  his  pe* 
riods,  have  rendered  some  of  his  compositions  illegible  to  all  who 
will  not,  in  spite  of  their  repulsive  forms,  persevere  in  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  studying  rather  than  reading  them.  It  is  indeed 
when  he  speaks  by  another's  lips,  that  he  appears  to  roost  ad- 
vantage $  and  it  is  to  the  graces  of  style  which  Mr  Dumont  baa 
given  him  that  be  owes  the  reputation  which  he  has  acquired, 
and  which  is,  from  that  cause^  much  greater  in  foreign  coim* 
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tries  than  in  his  own.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  un- 
toward circumstances  which  have  prevented  the  f2:eniu8  of  Elen- 
tham  firooi  being  justly  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  it 
must  be  accounted  an  instance  of  rare  good  fortune,  that  such 
a  man  as  Dumont  became  his  acquaintance  and  his  friend.  If 
it  very  seldom  happens,  that,  to  such  extraordinary  talents  as 
Bentham  possesses,  is  united  an  ardent  desire  to  devote  them 
totally  and  exclusively  to  the  service  of  mankind ;  it  is  no  less 
uncommon  to  find  a  writer  possessed  of  the  eloquence,  the  pow^ 
ers  of  development,  and  the  perspicuity  and  vigour  of  expres* 
sion  which  so  eminently  distinguish  Dumont,  contented,  in- 
stead of  applying  his  great  endowments  to  some  original  work 
which  might  immortalize  himself,  to  submit,  from  no  other  mo- 
tive than  that  of  benefiting  his  fellow-rcreatures,  to  the  humble 
office  of  setting  forth  another's  ideas  to  advantage,  and  of  ad« 
vancing  another's  fame.  As  the  merit  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher of  antiquity  would  have  been  little  known  to  posterity  but 
for  the  sublime  writings  of  his  eloquent  disciple,  so  it  is  possible 
that,  but  for  Dumont,  Bentham's  reputation  might  never  have 
emerged  from  obscurity. 

It  IS  not,  however,  to  Mr  Bentham's  style  alone  that  we  find 
reason  to  object.  Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  more  inju* 
dicious  than  the  manner  in  which  he  has,  in  his  various  writ- 
ings, combated  existing  evils.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  we 
always  weaken  our  attack  when  we  exaggerate  the  abuse  attack- 
ed. This,  Mr  Bentham  appears  to  us  almost  always  to  do ; 
and  when  we  observe  the  language  in  which  he  inveighs  against 
the  supposed  frauds  of  lawyers,  the  corruption  of  borough- 
mongers,  and  the  imputed  profligacy  of  public  men  of  all  par- 
ties, we  blush  to  find  some  features  of  resemblance  between  one 
of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  age,  and  that  unhappy  class  of 
literary  persons,  whom  necessity  impels,  or  the  capHcious  appe- 
tite of  the  publick  invites  to  exaggerate,  and  misrepresent,  and 
calumniate,  in  pursuit  of  a  subsistence  at  once  discreditable  and 
precarious. 


Art.  X r.  Jtomef  Naples^  et  Florence  enlSH.  Ou  Esquisses tfor 
fEtai  actuel  de  la  Societij  des  Mceurs^  des  AriSf  de  la  Litleratmr^ 
Sfc.  de  ces  Villas  cilibres.  8vo.  pp.  365*  Paris  &  Liondon. 
Delauny  &  Colburn.     1817. 

^T^HB  plan  of  this  book  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one.    The  au* 

^   thor  proposed  to  himself  to  set  down,  without  any  other 

imrangement  than  the  order  of  time,  wt^at  he  saw  from  day  to 
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daVf  with  such  remarks  as  occurred  to  him  ;  and  to  select  fdr 
pubiication  his  noteit  respecting  the  three  great  cities  of  Italy 
Deyond  the  Appennines.  It  is  evident,  however,  thnt  the  value 
of  a  work  constructed  npon  this  plan,  must  depend  wholly  upon 
the  talents  and  accomplishments  of  the  author ;  and  that  the  cur- 
sory observations  of  a  superficial,  flippant,  ignorant  person,  mutt 
form  one  of  the  most  insignificant  books  in  the  workl.  It  wiU 
be  as  empty  as  bis  conversation,  without  any  of  the  livdinest, 
by  means  of  which  a  great  deal  of  silly  talk  is  often  made  bear- 
able in  society ;  and  it  will  contain  none  of  the  materials  by 
which  a  dull  author  frequently  contrives  to  make  a  tolerabie 
book  out  of  other  men's  sayings  or  writings* 

The  writer  of  this  volume  is  announced,  in  the  newspaper 
advertisements,  though  not  in  the  title-page,  as  a  Baron  Sten* 
dahL  He  tells  us,  at  the  beginning  of  his  journal,  that  he  is 
thirty  years  of  age ;  is  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Berlin  ;  and 
was  thrown  into  transports  approaching  to  delirium,  on  receiving 
the  leave  of  absence  which  enabled  him  to  see  Italy.  *  Mais 
(adds  he)  *  je  me  cache  soigneusement  du  Ministre ; ' — and  the 
reason  is  a  whimsical  one — *  les  eunuoues  sont  en  colere  perma^ 

*  nente  contre  les  libertins.  *  From  the  envy,  then,  of  his  un- 
fortunate superior,  (for  jealousy  of  course  is  out  of  the  question), 
he  anticipates  a  cold  reception  for  at  least  two  months  after  bis 
return  ;  but  he  consoles  himself  with  the  reflexion,  that  he 
shall  enjoy  himself  in  the  mean  white ;  and  *  who  knows, '  he 
asks,  *  if  the  world  will  last  three  weeks  ? '  The  first  para- 
graph of  the  work  which  we  have  analyzed,  may  give  the  reader 
a  guess  of  the  flippant  character  he  has  to  deal  with,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Baron  de  Stendahl. 

The  first  of  his  various  pa^ions  is  apparently  for  musick. 
When  he  arrives  at  Munich,  he  is  highly  gratified  at  witnessing 
the  attentions  paid  to  Madame  Catalani ;  but  when  he  gets  to 
Milan,  and  sees  the  Scala,  he  is  beside  himself.     *  Mon  voyage 

*  est  paye.     Mes  organes  epuis^  n'^taient  plus  snsceptibles  de 

*  plaisir.  Tout  ceque  I'imagination  la  plus  orientale  pent  rever 
'  de  plus  singulier,  de  plus  frappant,  de  plus  riche  en  beautea 

*  d'architecture;  tout  ce  que  Ton  pent  se  repr^senter  en  drape- 
'  ries  brillantes,  en  personnages  qui,  non  seulement  ont  les  hsp 

*  bits,  mais  la  physionomie,  mais  les  gestes  des  pays  oil  se  pas^se 
'  Taction,  je  Tai  vu  ce  soir. '  (p.  2.)  This  is  the  first  impres* 
sion  \  but  the  second  is  Ptill  more  violent ;  and  he  concludes  a 
page  and  a  half  of  rapture  by  saying,  that  he  is  *  intoxicated 
and  transported  while  he  writes. '  Night  after  night  he  goes  to 
the  same  place,  and  his  transports  sufier  no  sensib^  abatement  | 
for  he  goes  on  raving  about  the  actors,  actresseii  decoratioosi 
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and  orchestra,  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  at  Milan.  SoIIiva,  the 
composer  of  the  opera  which  he  saw,  is  compared  to  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  and  also  to  Correggio.  The  singers  are  lauded  in 
proportion ;  though  some  of  them  are  mentioned  rather  uncere- 
moniously, especially  the  primd  donnas  who,  though  praised  ab- 
undantly for  her  voice  and  science,  is  broadly  asserted  to  have 
derived  great  improvement  from  having  lived  with  Veluti,  one 
of  the  class  formerly  noticed  as  being  *  en  colere  permanente 
contre  les  libertins ; '  and,  still  more  strange  to  teU,  f^he  is  also 
characterized  as  *  amoureuse  de  Tamour. '  We  really  cannot 
see  what  right  the  author  has  to  publish  all  the  disgusting  slan- 
ders of  the  green-room,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  at  full 
length.  About  this  period  of  his  progress,  breaks  out  that  ha<f* 
tred  of  the  English  which  never  quits  him  during  his  whole 
journey.  In  the  only  remark  upon  Milan  not  connected  with 
the  theatre,  he  says  the  Milanese  is  remarkable  for  two  things, 

*  la  sagacity  et  la  bont^ ; '  and  he  adds,  *  quand  il  discute,  il  est 
le  contraire  des  Anglois,  il  est  serr6  comma  Tacite. '  It  is  some 
comfort,  however,  to  find,  that  we  are  blamed  in  good  com- 
pany ;  for  it  seems,  *  dcs  qu'il  ecrit,  il  veut  faire  des  belles  phrases 
toscanes ;  et  il  est  plus  bavard  que  Ciceron. ' 

From  Milan  he  goes  to  Parma;  stops  an  hour  to  see  the  fres- 
coes of  Correggio,  one  of  which  makes  him  cry ;  and  at  Bologna 
he  halts  thirty-six  hours,  sees  ten  galcres,  and  hears  two  con- 
certs. He  despatches  the  science  of  the  learned  city  very  quick- 
ly— *  Je  suis  present^  aux  savans  ;  quels  sots !  *  Arrived  at 
Florence,  he  flies  to  the  theatre,  and  is  enchanted  with  an  opera 
of  Rossini,  (or,  as  he  terms  him,  •  mon  aimable  liossini*)^  who 
hap,  it  seems,  competed  a  new  *  Barbiere  di  Sevilla.  *  This 
daring  attennpt  at  rivalling  the  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  first  of 
all  the  masters,  is  considered  by  our  author  as  the  mark  of  a 

•  true  genius  ' — though  we  doubt  not  there  are  some  who  will 
deem  this  rather  impudent  than  bold.  At  Florence  there  is  li- 
terally  nothing  but  such  remarks  upon  the  opera.  But  the  Ba- 
ron holds  this  to  be  the  most  important  of  nil  subjects;  nnd 
mokes  mention,  with  great  complacency,  of  a  judge's  wife  play- 
ing as  prima  donna,  and  a  captain  of  horse  the  primo  buffo. 
'  II  n'y  a  jamais  '  (he  adds)  *  de  honte  en  Italic,  a  faire  ce  qui 

*  est  raisonnable;  en  d'autres  termes,  le  pays  est  moins  gate 

•  par  la  noblesse. ' 

At  Rorifie  he  is  greatly  dispirited  by  the  want  of  a  good  ope- 
ra ;  meets  everywhere  crowds  of  English,  who,  to  all  his  musir 
cal  observations,  only  reply  by  *  rrma  ks  taken  from  Bumey ;  * 
and  having  little  to  amuse  him  in  the  way  of  practice,  he  takes 
fo  speculating  upon  vs^rious  points  of  learning  connected  with 
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bis  faFOurite  stud  j.     He  asks  why  there  is  a  pleasure  in  hearing 

•  person  sin^^  when  you  are  melancholy  ;  and  he  answers,  that 

•  this  art^  in  some  obscure  manner  which  does  not  hurt  our 

•  amour-propre^  makes  us  believe  in  the  existence  of  pity,  and 
'  that  it  gives  the  consolation  of  tears. '  He  lays  it  down,  how- 
ever^  that  the  art  is  positively  hurtful  to  tender  minds  under  af- 
AicticHi  for  the  loss  of  some  beloved  object — *  II  ne  fait  que 
nnire,  *  says  he,  •  et  il  hate  les  pvgres  de  la  phlhisie,  *  We 
submit  to  him,  whether  certain  branches  of  it  have  not  a  great- 
er tendency  to  produce  this  effect  than  others ;  as  playing  on 
the  flute,  or  other  wind  instrument.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
evenings  which  he  appears  to  have  passed  in  the  Eternal  City, 
was  at  the  bouse  of  a  certain  lawyer,  where  he  heard  very  f^ood 
musick,  and  very  sensible  conversation,  particularly  in  a  tete-a- 
tete  which  he  had  in  a  corner  with  a  very  fat  man  ; — who  proved 
to  be  a  rich  tailor. ' 

At  Naples,  the  Baron  commits  immediately  an  infidelity  to 
bis  favourite  Scala ;  the  San  Carlo,  just  rebuilt,  was  opened 
while  he  was  there,  and  he  was  present  of  course.  He  is  so 
overwhelmed  with  delight,  that  for  several  days  he  cannot  criti- 
cise at  all ;  and  then  he  discovers  the  vocal  part  to  be  indifferent. 
It  seems  the  Italians  are  as  great  enthusiasts  as  himself,  and  they 
have  a  peculiar  delight  in  seeing  the  opening  of  a  new  theatre. 
The  persons  most  rigid  in  their  economy  at  all  other  times,  he 
says,  willingly  give  forty  louis  for  a  box  on  such  an  occasion ; 
and  he  saw  several  people  who  had  come  from  Venice  on  pur- 
pose, and  returned  the  day  after — *  Avares  (he  remarks)  pour 

•  les  petttes  choses,  ces  gens-ci  sont  prodigues  dans  les  grandes,  * 
As  the  effects  of  the  first  night  wear  off,  he  becomes  discontent^ 
cd  with  the  whole  of  the  Neapolitan  musick,  and  admits  that  he 
leaves  Naples  ^  sans  une  seule  jouissance  musicale. ' 

The  Baron's  first  visit  to  Rome  and  F*Iorence,  on  his  wav  to 
Naples,  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  he  had  to  say  upon  musick ; 
— for,  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Naples,  we  hear  little  or  no- 
thing of  that  topick,  which  had  till  then  engrossed  literally  every 
page  of  bis  journal ;  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  some  liveliness  and 
scuteness,  with  all  his  flippancy,  we  find  his  observations  fre- 
(|uently  worth  atteliding  to,  when  tlie  subjects  become  somewhat 
more  important.  The  eulogium  of  Cardinal  Qonsalez  is  the  first 
to  which  he  turns  his  attention  upon  his  second  arrival  at  Rome, 
From  every  thing  that  is  known  of  that  able  and  enlightened 
minister,  we  believe  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  in  this  book, 
are  the  reverse  of  being  exaggerated.  We  know  not  the  autho- 
rity upon  which  the  anecdote  told  in  p.  122  is  given  ;  but  it  me- 
liid  some  attcntioo,  if  autheuticL.    The  fonaticali  o(  rather  Hi^h- 
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Church  partyt  it  seetns«  are  perpetually  beseeching  the  Pope  to 
remove  a  minister  whose  measures  they  represent  as  calculated 
to  *  increase  the  number  of  the  damned  among  the  subjects  of 
*  the  Church.  *  The  measures  which  fill  them  wi(h  this  holy 
dread,  are  not  particularly  n)entioned,  except  one,  which  un- 
questionably must  have  the  alleged  tendency,  the  admission  of 
lav  persons  into  the  different  departments  of  the  administration* 
We  apprehend^  however,  that  some  other  improvements  which 
this  wise  ruler  has  introduced,  must  raise  a  similar  alarm  among 
their  Eminences,  more  especially  the  abolishing  the  right  of 
sanctuary,  so  that  a  murdferer  can  no  Ic/nger  take  refuge  in  a 
church,  or  other  consecrated  place.  The  abolition  of  torture, 
toOf  we  conceive^  may  have  caused  much  disquiet  in  those  holy 
bosoms ;  a  disquiet  not  to  be  altogether  allayed  by  the  reserva- 
tion of  their  undoubted  rights  of  self-infliction,  whether  by  fast- 
ing or  flojffffing.  Now,  when  those  pious  Cardinals,  from  time 
to  time  tngbten  the  Pope  with  their  pictures  of  the  great  in* 
crease  in  the  total  amount  of  the  damned,  in  consequence 
of  such  wicked  devices,  his  Holiness,  it  is  said,  sends  for  the 
author  of  all  the  mischief,  Cardinal  Gonsalez,  who  speaks  as 
follows. 

**  Je  juffe  des  crimes  secrets  par  les  crimes  qui  arrivent  i  la  eon- 
naissance  des  tribunaux,  et  non  par  Ite  rapports  d^s  confesseurs :  un 
souverain  est  respossable,  aux  yeux  de  Dieu,  de  tous  les  crimes  quo 
ses  lois  laissent  commettre.  Las  crimes  et  Tesprit  g^n^ral  de  fripon- 
nerie  ^taient  diminu^  des  deux  tiers  sous  le  gouvemement  iTan9ais. 
La  perversity  a  reparu.sous  le  gouvemement  uUrd  qui  m'a  pr6cid6» 
Je  reviens  aux  mesnres  fran9aises.  J*ai  d6jil  trois  cents  assassinata 
de  moins  par  an:  ce  qui  fait  probablement  six  cents  damn^  de 
moins. "    p.  122. 

The  author  adds  these  reflexions. 

*  Les  trcMS  quarts  des-cardinaux  sont  tres  pieux ;  mais  eonune  nos 
grands  hommes  d'etat,  ils  nont  que  Pexperience  de  la  solUude.  Ce 
qu'ils  savent  des  hommes,  ib  Tont  appris  dans  Thistoire  du  seizaeme 
siecle.  Us  ne  se  doutent  pas  du  leur ;  tout  ce  qui  est  jeune  i.  Rome» 
sent  fortbien.qu'il  faut  donner  une  autre  forme  au  principe  religieux. 
Si  la  forme  continue  ^  choquer  le  fond,  la  source  tarira,  et,  se  taisant 
jour  par  des  conduits  secrets,  ira  former  les  superstitions  les  plus  ex- 
travagantes.  Les  jeunes  prdlats  qui  ont  voyag6  sont  convenus  avec 
moi  que  le  seul  pays  du  monde  ou  il  y  ait  encore  de  la  rdigion,  c*est 
r Angletetrre.  •    p.  122,  J  28. 

At  Fbrence,  our  author  seems  never  to  be  plcaatd*  The  sin- 
gular beauty  of  the  place,  and  the  rich  stores  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  art,  have  tittle  power  to  fix  this  true  Parisiaii.   The 
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theatre  is  bad,  nncl  the  society  scanty,  that  is  cnouglt  for  the 
condemation  of  the  fair  city.  Even  after  he  has  emercred  fronv 
the  territory,  and  arrived  at  Bologna,  (an  escape  which  he  com- 
pares to  getting  out  of  (he  country,  and  finding  himself  at  Paris), 
he  turns  back  upon  the  Florentine*?,  and  nttacks  their  parsimony 
as  bitterly,  if  not  quite  so  forcibly,  as  Dante  could  have  done* 
{Firenzc  mia^  &c.  &'".).  It  seems  they  are  all  lean ;  they  break- 
iast  on  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  the  most  minute  piece  of  bread, 
costing  in  all  two  pence ;  they  dine  for  fifteen  pence ;  they  differ 
from  the  Milanese,  he  snys,  in  this,  that  at  Milan  (he  business 
of  life  is  to  dine  well :  at  Fhronce  to  make  believe  that  vou  have 
dined.  The  contrast  of  their  magnificent  liveries,  with  thefr 
miserable  living,  he  describes  as  remarkable.  Upon  all  this  the 
Baron  has  his  little  speculation.  lie  holds  it  to  be  plain,  that, 
while  Florence  was  rich  and  commercial,  it  acquired  the  great 
virtue  of  traders,  economy  ;  and  that,  having  test  its  wealth,  il 
keeps  the  habit  of  saving*  Perhaps  the  loss  of  the  wealth  may, 
of  itself,  account  for  aH  the  phenomena.* 

Bolo^a  seem^  to  plertse  oiir  auihof 'belter  than  all  Italy  be- 
side. He  there  found  a  dcligbtfal  tfssctnbhge  both  of  foreigners 
and  natives;  and  he  renders  ample  justice  to  the  charms  or  per- 
son, of  mind,  and  of  accomplishment,  which  he  found  in  the 
.  most  admired  of  the  Bolognese  society.  He  has  given  a  sketch, 
from  a  connoisseur  under  whom  hesttrdied,  of  the  oeau ties  of  the 
great  masters  of  painting.  As  it  Is  short,  and  wrth  few  excep- 
tions (as  in  the  ease  of  Corrcggio)  seems  to  describe  the  cha- 
racteristics of  those  whom  k  comprehends  tolerably  well,  we  ex- 
tract the  passage. 

"  Vous  savez  que  Tecole  de  Florence  se  recommit  .J  un  desseia 
hardl  qui,  sur  Ics  pas  de  Michel- Ange,  outre  un  peu  la  partie  saUlante 
des  muscles. 

"  Raphael  eut  Texpression,  le  dessein,  l*imitation  de  fantique.  Sa 
perfection  est  dans  les  figures  d' Ap6tres  et  de  Vierges.  II  fut  un  peu 
Iroid  et  un  peu  sec  dans  le  comniencemens,  comme  le  Perrugin,  son 
xnaitfe.  Le  Frate  lui  apprit  le  dair-obscur,  oQ  il  fut  toujours  &ible. 
Ce  fut  une  grande  ame. 

"  Le  Corr^ge  a  la  grace  s^duisante,  le  clair-obscur,  les  raccourcis  ; 
son  Itme  6tait  faite  pour  rcinventer  Tantique ;  mais  il  Ta  peu  imit^. 
Ses  tableaux,  chefs-d*ceuvrcs  de  volupte,  sont  a  Dresde  et  a  Parme. 

"  Le  Titien,  et  tous  les  Venitiens,  ont  la  v^rit6  de  la  couleur* 
Giorgione,  grand  hopime,  moissonn6  a  Tentr^e  de  sa  carridre,  en  eut^ 
Hd^al. 

^*  L'6coIe  de  Bologne  est  presque,  dans  tous  les  genres,  la  p^ec- 
tien  de  la  peiature. 

**  Le  Dominiquin  eat  Texpression,  surtout  des  affectiona  timides, 
le  colons,  le  clair-obscur,  le  dessein.  Pour  rexpressioo,  aprca  Ra* 
pbael  et  lui,  vient  le  Poussin^ 
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*^  Le  Guide^  ame  Fran^aisoy  eut  la  beauts  celeste  dans  les  figures 
de  femmes.  Ses  onabres  peu  fortes,  sa  maniere  suave,  ses  draperies 
Ug^res,  ses  contours  ducats  forment  un  contraste  parfait  avec  le 
atyle  de  Michel- Ange  de  Carravage. 

*'  Le  Guerchin  fut  un  ouvrier  dou6  d'un  singulier  coup-d'ceil  pour 
rendre  le  clair-obscur.  II  copiait  tout  simplement  les  paysans  du 
bourg  de  Cento^  o\X  il  travaillait  a  la  toise.  Ses  figures  semblent  se 
d6tacher  de  la  toile,  et  conviennent  aux  gens  qui  louent,  dans  la 
peinture,  ViUudon. 

*^  La  Gflderte  Famese;  de  Rome,  met  Annibal  Carrache  au  rang 
des  plus  grands  peintres.  Beaucoup  de  gens  disent  Raphael,  le 
Corr^ge,  Titlen  et  Annibal.  A  Bologne,  on  lui  pr^fere  Louis  Car- 
rache. 

''  L*Albane»  homme  froid,  a  blen  peint  les  en&ns  et  les  corps  de 
femme,  roais  non  leur  lime.  II  n*en  avait  pas ;  Tenvie  I'occupa  beau- 
coup.  "     p.  179-181. 

At  Lorelto  he  falls  in  with  an  English  Colonel  of  seventy* 
who  having  been  much  in  France  before  the  Kevolution,  gives 
him  a  discourse,  under  three  heads,  beside  an  introluction  and 
A  conclusion,  upon  French  and  English  society.  It  lasts  thrSugh 
about  twenty  pages ;  and,  as  it  was  spoken  when  nobody  was 

Present,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fullness  of  the  report, 
o  suppose  that  there  is  no  such  Colonel,  would  only  remove 
the  difficulty  a  step ;  for  the  remarks  are,  in  style  and  acuteness, 
considerably  above  the  Baron's  usual  performances. 

On  his  journey  through  the  States  of  the  Church,  he  seems 
to  have  been  fortunate  in  the  company  he  met  with ;  for,  not  to 
mention  the  ancient  officer  and  the  delightful  society  at  Bolos* 
na,  he  found  at  Pesaro  a  lady  *  who  knew  Latin  better  than  he 
did  himself.  *  We  believe  her  accomplishments  to  be  here  rated 
far  below  the  truth ;  at  least  the  Baron  so  pertinaciously  writes 
Herculanum  wherever  the  word  occurs,  that  he  compels  us  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  standard  bv  which  he  estimates  the 
fair  linguist's  proficiency.  He  makes  from  this  place  a  some- 
what precipitate  fli|i[ht,  being  on  the  point,  if  we  comprehend 
the  passage,  of  fiilliilg  in  love  with  an  actress  at  the  opera.  He 
therefore  retreats  upoig  Padua,  where,  to  avoid  a  similar  danger^ 
he  forms  an  acquaintance  with  a  celebrated  Soprano  of  seventy, 
who  lives  there  in  retirement.  *  J'ai  plus  appris  de  musique,  * 
says  the  Baron,  *  en  six  conversations  avec  ce  grand  artiste,  que 
*  par  tous  les  livres ;  c'est  l'4^e  qui  parte  a  Vdme.  * 

We  must  warn  the  reader,  once  lor  all,  against  too  implicitly 
trusting  theaccnracy  of  this  traveller,  as  to  the  anecdotes  whicn 
he  has  told  of  individuals  whom  he  either  knew  or.  heard  of  in 
faia  tour.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  he  has  frequently  mistaken 
0ne  person  for  another  j  and  has  been  very  crednlotts  in  -reoeiv'* 
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in?  the  stories  which  were  told  him.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
OF  this  part  of  his  notes  is,  that  there  is  very  little  of  it.  He 
has  laudably  ab.stained  from  publishing  most  of  what  he  had 
written  upon  private  individuals  in  his  Journal;  he  often  talks 
of  the  many  anecdotes  which  he  could  tell  if  he  chose ;  and  most 
justly  adds,  that  a  traveller  who  prints  an  account  of  what  passes 
in  any  society  where  he  ent(*rs  without  paying,  is  a  spy.  This 
rule  is  excellent ;  and,  if  our  Baron  ever  breaks  it,  we  must  allow 
that  he  does  so  without  any  ill-fiatured  design*  That  be  has 
been  deceived^  sometimes,  by  persons  who  were  disposed  to  laugb 
at  his  expense,  we  think  pretty  evident,  from  the  story  which 
he  seriously  tells  of  an  English  heiress  whom  he  met  at  the  house 
of  a  countryman  at  Venice.  The  young  Udy,  it  seems,  was 
entitled  to  a  fortune  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  and  so  much  attached  to  her  father,  thdt  she  indstcd 
upon  going  after  him  to  Venice ;  and  upon  going  alone.  One 
of  her  guardians  opposed  this  project ;  the  other  {*  par  re» 
spect  pour  la  liberty  *)  gave  her  a  tliousund  guineas  for  her  jour* 
ney.  Wbereunon  ^he  set  out,  all  aloue;  and  found  that  her 
father  bad  left  Venice  three  days  before  she  arrived.  This  rick 
heiress  travelled  in  one  diligence  after  another,  and  did  not  un- 
derstand a  word  of  French.  The  Baron  describes  her  as  vefy 
agreeable,  and  recommentis  her  to  the  young  beatu  cf  Paris* 
If  all  the  suppressed  anecdotes  in  \\\h  Journal  are  as  authentic 
and  entertaining  as  this,  the  bock  has  gained  at  least  as  much 
as  the  parties,  by  their  omission. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Baron  indulges  in  general  reflectiona; 
but  the  following  are  perhaps  among  the  best  in  his  volume. 

*  Milan  Temporte  sur  Bologne.  Conmie  individus,  les  Dolonaia 
Femporteraient  pcut*^tre ;  mais, 

*  1°.  Milan  est  plus  grande  ville  (cent  trente  mille  ames),  et  par* 
tant,  beaucoup  plus  de  sottises  y  sont  m^pris6es,  ct  rexemple  des 
temps  passes  y  a  moins  de  force.  11  y  est  d6ja  ridicule  de  parler  de 
8£s  affiures  d'lnt^ret. 

'  2°.  Milan  a  6t^  quatorze  ans  la  capitale  d*un  vaste  royaume ;  on 
y  a  vu  les  grandes  affaires  de  pres  et  le  jeu  des  passions.     Pendant 
'  ce  temps-1^  Bologne  Gtsikjalotise  ;  11  est  vrai  que,  dans  cette  mati* 
^aise  carriere,  clle  mon trait  de  T^nergie,  elle  se  r^roltait  (1809), 

*  3^.  Milan  est  prds  de  la  Suisse  qui  foormt  des  livres  d  la  haote 
Saci6t6  ;  il  y  a  un  exemplaire  du  Morning  Chronide  qiti  eoClte  trois 
niille  francs  au  moins  au  noble  qui  le  fait  venir.  II  y  a  dix  ans,  on 
n*euit  pas  trouy6  deux  personnes  qui  lussent  les  joumaux ;  actuelE^ 
ment,  on  voit  les  domestiques  qui  vont  les  chercher  au  bureau,  ka 
lire  dans  les  rues. 

'  L*6ducation  de  quatorze  ans  (1800  ^  1814),  donn^e  par  hasard 
aous  un  despote  qui  ne  craignait  au  monde  que  Tdducation,  y  avait 
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produit  des  fa^ros.  Qu'aurait-ce  6t^  de  F^ducation  donn6e  par  un 
prince  philosophe  ?  Tout  ce  qui  est  grand  a  des  droits  particuliers 
our  le  coeur  de  ce  peuple.  Beaucoup  plus  m^Bant  que  le  Frant^ais, 
it  est  laeiUeur  juge  de  la  grandeur  dans  ses  princes,  Un  demi-siecle 
de  Vordre  de  choses  qui  Ta  si  rapidement  elev^  en  quatorze  ansy 
n*aurait  pas  remu^  une  autre  nation.  La  Lombardie  se  regarde  pour 
le  degr6  de  liberty  publique  comme  une  appendice  de  la  France ;  on 
y  suit  ayec  le  plus  vif  int6r^t  les  discussions  de  nos  Chambrcs, ' 
p.  312—314. 

His  remarks  upon  the  English  are  far  from  being  so  just. 
Indeed  he  labours  under  some  strange  caprice,  rather  than  pre« 
judice,  upon  this  subject ;  for  he  seems  to  praise  ail  the  tnaivi« 
duals  of  our  country  whom  he  saw,  and  yet  to  hate  us  oollec* 
f ivelv  ;  and  not  in  the  mnnn«r  of  Swift,  who  said  he  loved  par« 
ticuiar  men,  while  he  hated  mankind, — but  after  a  fashion  of  his 
4)wn.     Thus  he  says,  that  *  nothing  can  equal  his  liking  for 

*  our  lep^islatioii,  but  his  dklike  of  our  persons  i '  and  adds— 
^  Si  vous  faites  une  provenance  a  un  Anglais,  il  en  profite  pour 

*  placer  un  signe  de  hauteur.     Timides,  en  sociOtO,  avec  tout 

*  ce  qui  passe  pour  supOrieur,  ils  sont  presque  insolens  avec  tout 
^  ce  qui  a  J'air  de  oedef.  II  faut  etre  juste :  il  y  a  chcz  ces  gens* 
^  la  un  prjncipe  de  malheur;  ils  tircnt  du  renin  des  choses  les 
'  pkis  indiflerentes.  Ce  aont  les  plus  insociahies  des  bommes, 
^  et  peut-^tre  les  plus  malheureux. '  (p.  329,  S30)  Yet  his  whole 
volume  is  sprinkled  with  commendations  of  the  English  whom 
he  saw  in  various  societies ;  the  beauty  of  the  women  $  the  tar 
lents  and  virtues  of  the  men  ;  nay^  almost  as  often  as  he  men- 
tions an  individual  with  approbati<^n,  he  associates  his  praise 
with  some  national  peculiarity.  As  to  the  Genevese,  be  seems 
to  have  for  them  an  unmixed  dislike.  We  trust  there  is  little 
resemblance  in  the  following  picture  of  them,  and  that  what 
there  is  of  likeness,  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  Ba- 
ron's general  distaste  for  those  good  people. 

*  La  pruderie  des  feniaaes  est  un  article  incro3rable  i  force  de  ridi- 
cule ct  d*ennui.  J*ai  remarqu^  qu'elles  disent  exactement  la  m^me 
chose  d  chacun  des  Strangers  qu*on  leur  pr6sente.  Etre  aimables 
pour  elles,  c*est  r6p6ter  la  formule  d*amabilit6  que  leur  a  montree 
leur  bonne ;  rien  ne  pent  l^s  faire  sortur  de  ce  cercle ;  elles  croiraient 
manquer  d  la  vertu.  Ainsi,  vivacity,  naturel,  aper^us  nouveaux, 
laisser-aller,  qui  font  le  charroe  de  la  soci^t6,  tout  cela  est  p^trifi^  ^ 
Gendve.  Je  wens  de  ra'apercevoir  que  c*est  la  caricature  des  An- 
glaises.  Pour  comble  dlnsipidit^,  la  conversation  est  toujours  guin- 
d^e  sur  les  grands  sujets  de  iibert6»  d*amour,  de  bonheur  domes- 
tique,  de  peinture  des  passions,  etc.;  et  14-des8us  ces  dames  ont  leur 
legon  faite  et  apprise  par  cceur,  qu^elles  vous  d  bitent,  toujours  la 
m^me.    Jl  faut  voir  la  mine  qu*on  vou$  fait  si  tous  vous  avisez  d'etre 
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naturel  dans  cee  discussions  interminables.  L*auire  jour,  pour  aroir 
admis  la  poRsibilit^  de  raraour,  hors  du  mariagc,  k  la  soir^  de  la 
maison  P.,  madame  €***»  qui  ni'avait  pr^nt6,  iii*a  €ut  de  gros 
yeux  ;  toutes  les  demoiselles  ont  rougi :  j*ai  vu  que  j'avais  dit  une 
sottise  que  j*ai  raccommodte  de  mon  raieux,  et  assez  mal.  Or» 
comme  on  voit,  la  possibilite  de  Tamour  hors  du  mariage  est  en  e&t 
une  chose  inouie. 

'  U  faut  toujours  discuter  les  grands  int^r^ts  de  la  rie,  et  dtre 
toujours  hypocrite  dans  la  discussion.  L^-dessus  je  dis  i  A  la  bonne 
heure  se  gener  i,  la  cour  oO  Ton  gagne  des  titres  ou  du  pourotr ;  mm 
se  g^ner  h  Gendve ! 

^  Les  femmes  v  sent  belles ;  mais  cette  incroyable  pruderie,  don( 
personne,  je  crois^  n'a  parl^,  se  retrouve  jusque  dans  Fair  des  risa- 
ges :  cela  doone  aux  figures  un  fond  de  froideur  et  un  dtfaut  d  mt4« 
i^t  qui  repousse  la  sympathie.  Je  prends  pour  bonnes  toutes  ces 
vertus  de  Geneve ;  c'est  la  ville  oi^  il  y  a  le  moins  de  maris  tromp^ 
et  je  ne  voudrais  pas  pour  tout  Tor  du  monde  ^tre  raari£  4  Geneve, 
Malgr6  mon  horreur  pour  la  vie  morale  de  Naples,  je  la  pr6f(§reraii 
a  ceUe  de  Geneve ;  il  y  a  au  moins  du  naturel.     p.  325— •325* 
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AGRICULTURE, 

The  Farmer'6  Magazine,  No.  72.     Ss. 

A  Review  (and  complete  Abstract)  of  the  Reports  to  the  Board 
♦f  Agriculture,  from  the  several  Departments  of  England.  By  Mr 
Marshall.     5  vol.     8vo.     8/.  3s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Eight  Familiar  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
By  W.  Phillips.     6s.  6d. 

Ladies'  Astronomy.  From  the  French  of  De  Lalande.  By  Mrs 
Pengree.     Ss. 

Eight  Familiar  Letters  on  Astronomy,  intended  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  Science.  For  the  Use  of  Young  Persons,  and  others  not  con- 
versant with  the  Mathematics.  Accompanied  by  Plates,  numerous 
Diagrams,  and  a  Copious  Index.     By  W.  Phillips.     l2mo.    Gs.  Od. 

PIME  ARTS. 

The  Genuine  Works  of  William  Hogarth ;  with  Biographical  A- 
necdotes.  By  John  Nichols,  F.  S.  A.  and  the  late  George  Steevens, 
F.  R.  S.  &  F.  S.  A. ;  containmg  Clavis  Hogarthiana,  and  other  Illu»* 
trative  Essays  ;  with  50  additional  Plates.     Vol.  III.    4to.    4/.  4s. 

Chromatics,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Analogy  and  Harmony  of  Co- 
lours.    Royal  4to.     Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.     2/.  Ss. 

A  Manual  of  useful  Knowledge ;  being  a  Collection  of  Valuable 
and  Miscellaneous  Receipts  and  Philosophical  Experiments ;  selected 
from  various  Authors.     By  William  Pybus.     IHnio.     10s.  6d. 

An  Attempt  to  discrhninate  the  Styles  of  English  Architecture, 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation ;  preceded  by  a  Sketch  i^ 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  Orders ;  with  Notices  of  nearly  Five  Hun- 
dred English  Buildings.     By  Thomas  Rickman.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts ;  edited  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution.    No.  7  ;  with  Plates.    8vo.     7s.  6d, 

ANTIQUITIES. 

British  Monachism,  or  Manners* and  Customs  of  the  Monks  and 
Nuns  of  England.  To  which  arc  added — 1.  Peregrinatorium  Reli- 
giosum,  or  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Pilgrims.  2.  Consue* 
tudinal  of  Anchorets  and  Hermits.  S.  Account  of  the  Continentes, 
or  Women  who  had  made  Vows  of  Chastity.  4.  Four  Select  Poema^ 
in  various  Styles.  By  Thomas  Dudley  Fosbrooke,  M.  A.  F.  8.  A. 
3/.  3s. 

The  Third  Part  of  Neale's  Illustrated  History  of  Westminster 
Abbey. — Royal  4to.  16s. — Imp.  4to.  1/.  4s. — Crown  Folio  (to  corre- 
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Proofs  on  India  P^ier,  and  Etdiings,  9L  12s.  6d. 

The  Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland,  comprising  Spe- 
cimens of  the  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  other  Vestiges  of  former 
Ages,  from  the  earliest  Tiroes  to  the  Union  of  the  Two  Crowtis ; 
accompanied  with  Descriptive  Sketches,  Biographical  Remarks,  and 
a  Brief  History  of  the  Principal  Events  that  have  occurred  in  this 
interesting  part  of  Great  Britain ;  together  with  IlKistratioos  of  &e- 
markaUe  Incidents  in  Border  History  and  Tradition,  and  Original 
Poetry.  By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  In  Two  Volumes  4to.  Price 
9/.  2s.  6d.;  or,  large  paper,  price  13/.  18s.  The  whole  of  the  En- 
gravings executed  by  Mr  John  Greig,  from  Paintings  made  expressly 
fi>r  this  Work,  by  Mr  George  Arnold  A.  R.  A.,  Mr  A.  Nasmytl^ 
Mr  L.  Clennel,  and  Mr  Renton. 

Pompeiana,  or  Observations  upon  the  Topography,  Edifices  and 
Ornaments  of  Pompeii.  By  Sir  William  Gell,  P.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.,  &c 
and  J.  P.  Gaady,  Esq.  Architect*    No.  II,    8vo.    8s. 

ARCHITBCTURE. 

Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Prisons,  and  for  their  better  Bega* 
latioo*    By  James  Elmes,  Architect*    6s* 

Civil  Architecture  of  Vitruvius,  comprisbg  those  Books  of  the 
Autiior  which  relate  to  the  Public  and  Private  Edifices  of  the  An- 
cients* By  William  Wilkins  jun*  M.  A.  F.  A*  8.  FeUow  of  Gonvil 
and  Caioi  CoHeffe,  Cambridge,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti, 
and  Author  of  Antiquities  of  Magna  Greda*  With  27  Engravings, 
by  W.  Lowry.  fWt  II*  3&  Ss*  in  elephant  4to.— or  61.  6s.  Royal 
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Hie  Sexagenariani  or  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.  2  vol. 
Svo.    IL  Is. 

Historical  Anecdotes  pf  some  of  the  Howard  Fanuly.  By  Charles, 
Tenth  Duke  of  Norfolk.    8yo.    Ts. 
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Memoirs  of  the  L^  Months  ^  the  Life  of  Mr  Thomas  Vaughan, 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Elder  Scipio  Africanps ;  with  Notes 
and  Illustration^    By  the  j^er.  Edward  Berwick.    Post  8vo.    7s. 

^OTANY. 

A  Botanical  Descppti<i^  of  British  Phmt#  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties, particularly  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcester ;  with 
pccajional  N.otes  and  Observationf ;  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  short 
Introduction  to  the  Study  pf  Botany,  and  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
prindpkl  Natural  Qrders.  By  T.  Purton,  surgeon,  Alcester.  With 
Eiriit  Coloured  Engravings,  by  Jajues  Sowerby.    2  vol.  Svo.     1/. 

The  Florist*!  Manual,  or  Hints  for  the  Construction  of  a  gay 
Flower  Garden ;  with  Observations  on  the  best  Method  of  prevent- 
ing tho  depredations  of  insects,  &c.    4s.  6d. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Chemica]  Amusement ;  comprising  a  Series  of  Curious  and  In- 
almctive  Experiments  in  Chemistry.  By  FrecL  Accum,  operative 
chemist.    12mo«    Ss. 

A  Sh^tem  of  Chemistry.  By  T.  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &o.  the 
fifth  edutioiu    4  vol.  8vo.    3/. 

COMMERCE. 

Coniiderations  on  the  British  Comroerce»  with  reference  particu* 
kriy  to  Britirii  India,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Slave 
Trade.    Is. 

DRAMA. 

The  Persian  Hunters,  or  the  Rose  of  Gurgestan ;  an  Opera,  ia. 
Three  Acts,  performed  at  the  English  Opera-house :  the  words  by 
Tho.  Noble,  the  music  by  Mr  Home.    28.  6d. 

lYie  Bdiemian ;  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  G.  Soane,  A.  B. 
4f.6d. 

Account  of  Mr  Kemble*s  Retirement  from  the  Stage.    8vo.    9b. 

Characters  of  Shakspeare*s  Pkys.  By  William  Haalitt.  8vo« 
10B.6d. 

Incog ;  or  Three  Weeks  at  a  well-known  Hotel :  a  Faroe  in  Two 
Acts,  as  perfbrmmg  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury*Lane.  By  W.  A. 
Keep.    ^«  6d. 

Tne  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  Melo-dramatic  Burletta,  in  Three  Acta. 
By  Thomas  Dibdin,  Eso.    Is.  6d. 

The  Youthful  Days  of  Frederic  the  Great ;  a  Melo-drama,  in  Two 
Acts. 

The  Peasant  of  Lucem,  a  Melo-drama.    By  Geo.  Soane.    Ss.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Ancient  History,  abridged  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.- 
John  Robinson,  LL.  D.  stereotyped,  with  Engravings.    6d«  6d. 

The  Schoolmaster's  Assistant ;  or  the  First  Introduction  to  Geo- 
graphy.    4to.    7s.    Containing  t^t'elve  half-sheet  Copperplates. 

A  New  School  for  Adults ;  with  three  hundred  instructors,  called 
pictures ;  being  a  new  plan,  whereby  grown  persons  may  learn'  to 
read  almost  without  a  teacher.  Also  a  Book  to  teach  Children  ta 
read.     By  John  Goss,  of  Hatherleigh.    Is.  3d. 

Chrestomathia ;  Part  I.  Explanatory  of  a  School  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  new  system  of  instruction  to  the  higher  branches,  for  the 
use  of  the  middling  and  higher  ranks  ;  1816,  <  vo.  Part  II.  Essay 
on  Nomenclature  and  Classification ;  including  critical  exauuuation 
of  Bacon's  Encyclopedical  Table,  as  improved  by  D'Alembert,  1817. 
By  Jeremy  Benthaui,  Esq. 

A  Key  to  Dr  Noehden's  Exercises  for  writing  German.  By  J.  R* 
Schultz.    38. 6d. 

Stories  explanatory  of  the  Church  Catechisnu  By  Mrs  Sher\70od« 
)2mo.    5s. 

A  Practical  Essay  on  InteUectual  Education,  with  an  ample  Cata- 
logue Raisonn^  of  Elementary  Books  of  Instruction,  and  a  View  of 
the  most  approved  3Icthods  of  Tuition.     By  William  Jaques»    4s.  6d  • 
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A  Lexicon  of  the  Primitive  Words  of  the  Greek  Language,  inclu« 
sive  of  several  leading  Derivatives  upon  a  New  Plan  of  Arrangenieiit. 
For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  John  Booth,  Curate  of  Kirby 
Malzeard,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire.    8vo.    96. 

Questions  resolved ;  containing  a  plain  and  concise. Explanation 
of  near  Four  Hundred  Difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  and  concise 
Answers  to  important  Questions  in  History,  Biography,  and  General 
Literature.    By  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Scraps,  A.  M. 

Institutes  of  Grammar  as  applicable  to  the.  English  Language,  or 
as  introductory  to  the  Studv  of  otlier  Languages,  systematically  ar* 
ranged  and  briefly  explained.  To  which  are  added,  some  Chrouolo* 
gicai  Tables.    By  James  Andrew,  LL.D.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentsnseters.    2s. 

The  Dauphm  Virgil,  with  Dr  Carey  s  Ciam  MHrico-  VirgUiamm 
prefixed. 

History  made  Easy ;  or  a  Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England  since  the  Conquest.    By  Mr  Reynard. 

A  Key  to  the  same. 

Letters  on  English  History,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  J.  Big-t 
laad.     12mo.    6s. 

A  Companion  to  the  Globes ;  comprising  the  various  Problema 
that  may  be  performed  by  the  Globes,  accompanied  by  more  than 
One  Thousand  Examples.    4fS.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical  Dictionary.  VoL  L 
PartH.    8vo.    9s. 

GXOLOCT. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.  Vol.  IV.  Part  IL  4to. 
5/.  8s. 

HISTORY. 

Outline  of  the  Revolution  in  Spanish  America.  By  a  South  Ame- 
rican.   7s.  6d. 

An  Abridgement  of  Universal  Hbtory,  commencing  with  the  Crea- 
tion, and  carried  down  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  By  the  Rev* 
£.  W.  Whitaker.    2  vol.  4to.    8/.  8s. 

The  History  of  the  Ancient  Noble  Family  of  Marmyun,  with  their 
singular  Office  of  King's  Champion ;  collected  from  the  Public  Re- 
eords.    By  T.  C.  Banks,  Esq.    4to.  1/.  158.— 8vo.  18s. 

A  new  History  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  with  Historical  Notices 
(rf  the  Neighbouring  Villages,  including  a  Compendium  of  Border 
History,  accompanieid  with  a  Plan  of  the  Town.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Johnson.     12mo.    5s. 

LAW. 

Reasons  for  a  further  Amendment  of  the  Act  54'  Geo.  IH.  c  I569 
being  an  Act  to  amend  the  Copyright  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  Baronet,  M.  P.    2s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Arbitration ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Pre- 
cedents. By  James  Stamford  Cajdwell  of  LincolnVInn,  Barrister* 
at^Iaw.    188* 
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Reports  argued  and  detarrained  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer^  East- 
er Term,  1816.  By  George  Price  Esq.  Part  III.  Vol.  II.  Rojal 
8yo.    5s. 

Supplement  to  a  Treatise  on  Pleading.  By  J.  Chltty  Esq.  of  tho 
lAiddle  TexBple,  Barrister-at-law.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

A  Compendious  Abstract  of  the  Public  Acts  passed  anno  1817; 
'vdth  Comments,  Notes,  and  a  copious  Index.  By  Thomas  Walter 
Williams,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.     12mo.    48. 

The  whde  Proceediitgs  on  two  Petitions  in  the  Court  of  Chance- 
ry, ex  parie  Crosby  in  re  Crosby,  and  ex  parte  Wilkie  in  re  Crosbi^ 
heard  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Lincoln^s  Inn  Hall,  August  22. 
1817.    Is.       • 

A  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws,  in  which  it  is  fully  proved,  that» 
except  in  particular  cases.  Game  is  now,  and  haa  always  been,  by 
the  Law  of  England,  the  Property  of  the  Occupier  of  the  Land  on 
whicli  it  is  found  and  taken ;  with  Alterations  suggested  for  the  Im- 
provement of  tlie  System.  By  Edward  Christian  Esq.,  Professor  of 
die  Laws  of  England,  and  Chief  Justice  of  Ely.    8vo.     10s. 

Kearney's  Tax  Tables  for  1818.     Is.  6d. 

A  new  Arrangement  of  Lord  Coke's  First  Institute  of  the  Laws  oF 
England,  on  the  Plan  of  Sir  Mathew  Hale's  Analysis^  &c.  By  J.  H. 
Thomas  Esq.    3  vol.  8vo. 

A  Select  Law  Library,  containing  tho  whole  Law  now  m  force  rc~ 
lative  to  Parish  Officers,  Landlords,  Tenants,  and  Lodgers ;  Will^ 
Codicils,  and  Revocations ;  Bankrupts ;  Bills  of  Exchange  ;  Buyii^ 
and  Selling  of  Horses,  Game,  &c.  By  Henry  Clavering  Esq.,  Bar- 
ristcr-at-law.    8vo.     1/.  28. 6d. 

The  Law  of  Bankrupts,  their  Creditors  and  Assignees,  from  the 
Issuing  the  Commission  to  the  Allowance  and  Confirmation  of  the 
Certificate  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  By  Soame  Whitaker  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-law.   48. 

Form  of  Process  before  the  Jury  Court.  By  John  Russell  Esq., 
Clerk  to  the  Signet,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Jury  Court ;  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Acts  of  Sederunt 
of  the  Court  of  Sesaion,  and  the  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Jury  Court 
for  regulating  the  Form  of  Procedure.    8vo.    5s. 

MEDICINE,    SURGERY,   ANATOMY,   &C. 

An  Essay  on  the  Shaking  Palsy.  By  James  Parkinson,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.    3s. 

Letters  to  a  Mother  on  the  Management  of  In&nts  and  Children, 
By  a  Physician.    58. 6d. 

Medico-Chhrurgical  Transactions  published  by  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London.    Vol.  VIII.  Part  I.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Diagnosis,  Part  II.  The  Diagnosis  of  the  more 
general  Diseases  of  Adults.    By  Marshall  Hall,  M.  D.    8vo.     12^ 

The  Hospital-Pupil's  Guide ;  being  Oracular  Commum'cationa  ad- 
dressed to  Students  of  the  Mcdicsd  Profession.  By  iEsculapfua, 
3s.  6d.  ^ 
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A  Sequd  to  an  Euay  on  the  YeUow  Fever,  principally  intended 
to  prove*  bv  incontestable  Facts  and  important  Documents,  diat  the 
Fever  called  Dulam  or  Pestilential,  has  no  existence  as  a  DiMinct  or 
Contagious  Disease.    By  Ed^^rd  Nath.  Bancroft,  M.  D.    8vo.    14s. 

The  Edinburpb  Medical  and  Sumcal  JoumaL    No.  52.    3s. 

•  Phannacopocia  Nosocomii  Re^i  Edinburgensis.   FoobcSvo.    5s. 
Ffiamiacopoeia  CoUegii  Regu  Medioorum  Edinburgensis.     8vo.- 

108.6d.    . 

Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting  Epidemic  and  Pestilential 
Biseases,  including  Researches  in  the  Levant  concerning  the  Plague. 
By  Charles  Maclean,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  Hot  Cli- 
mates to  the  HonouTible  East  India  Company.    Vol.  I.     15s. 

•  A  Letter  to  Professor  Stewart  on  the  Objects  oi  General  Tenns, 
and  on  the  Axiomatical  Laws  of  Vision.     By  J.  Feam  Eso.   4to.  5s. 

Observations  on  the  Casual  and  Periodical  Influence  or  particular. 
States  of  the  Atmosphere  on  Hunan  Health  and  Diseases,  particu* 
larly  Insanity.     By  Thomas  Forster,  F.  L.  S.    8vo.    4s. 

Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Febrile  Discuses,  more  parti- 
^larly  as  they  appear  in  the  West  Indies  among  the  Soldiers  of  the 
British  Army.    By  R.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Delineations  of  the  Cutaneous  Diseases  comprised  in  the  Classifi- 
cation of  the  late  Dr  Willan ;  including  the  greater  part  of  the  En- 
livings  of  that  Author  in  an  improved  state,  and  completing  the 
Series  as  intended  to  have  been  tinislied  by  him.  By  T.  Bateman» 
M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  1  voL  4to,  with  upwards  of  seventy  coloured  plates. 
I2f.  128. 

The  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination.  By  James  Moore  Esq., 
Director  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment.    8vo.     8s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Vital  Functions.  By  Wilson  Philip  Esq.  8vo. 
108.  6d. 

Cases  of  Diseased  Prepuce  and  Scrotum.  By  W.  Wadd  Esq., 
Surgeon.    4to.     lis. 

Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Human  Physiology.  By  John  Gordon* 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  £.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  on  the 
bistitntions  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh.     8vo.     BoarciU.    68. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Case  of  Miss  Margaret  M*Avoy ;  with  an 
Account  of  some  Optical  Experiments  connected  with  it.  By  Tho- 
mas Renwick,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary.  4to. 
Boards.     10s.  6d. 

MATUEKATICS. 

The  Lunarian,  or  Seaman's  Guide ;  being  a  practical  introduction 
to  the  method  of  ascertaining  the.  longitude  at  sea  by  celestial  obser- 
vations and  marine  chronometers.  By  £.  Ward,  teacher  of  Naviga- 
tion, the  Lunar  Observations,  &c.    68.  . 

The  Principles  and  Application  of  Imaginarj'  Quantities,  Book  L; 
to  which  are  added,  some  observations  on  Porisms ;  being  the  first  of 
a  series  of  original  tracts  in  various  parts  of  the  Mathematics.  By 
Benj.  Gompertz,  Esq.    4to.    5s.  6d. 
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A  System  of  Practical  MatheniatlcSy  containing  Geometrical  Prol>* 
lems.  Plane  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  of  Heights  mid  Distances, 
of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  Conic  Sections,  Specific  Gravity,  Artificeia' 
Measuring,  Gauging,  Gunnery,  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with 
its  application  to  the  Solution  of  some  useful  Geognmhical,  Geodetic^ 
and  Astronomical  Problems.  To  which  are  eddeOi  Tables  of  the 
Logarithms  of  Numbers,  and  d  Lines,  Tangents,  and  Secants. 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools*  By  John  Davidson,  A.  M.  Teacher^ 
Burntisland.     Svo.     12s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic ;  exhibiting  a  Progressive  View  t>f 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Calculation.  With  an  Enlarged  Tabio 
of  the  Products  of  Numbers  under  one  hundred.  By  J<£n  Leslie* 
F.  R.  S.  £.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Umversity  of  £dii;d>urgb. 
Svo.    8s.  boards. 

MISCSLLANEOUS. 

A  Treatise,  containing  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  on  the 
preservation  of  Timber  from  premature  decay.  By  W.  Chi^man, 
M.l^.LA.    6s.  6d. 

A  Present  for  an  Apprentice,  by  a  late  Lord  Mayor,  dedicated  to 
the  present^  the  Right  Hon.  M.  Wood,  with  a  portrait  of  his  Lord- 
ship. 

A  Supplement  to  Junius  identified,  consistii^  cSjac^umUes  of 
Handwritmg,  and  other  illustrations.    3s. 

The  Round  Table;  or,  King  Arthur's  Feast  of  the  Kings  since 
his  Reign.  By  the  author  of  *  Sir  Hornbook.  *  With  eighteen  em- 
bellishments. 

Obsenrations  on  the  West  India  blands.  Medical,  Political^  a^d 
Miscellaneoiis.    By  John  Williamson,  M.  D.    2  vol.    8to.    IL  5s. 

Mr  Pope's  Practical  Abridgment  of  the  Custom  and  Excise  Laws, 
Tke  Third  Ediium^  corrected  to  Ai^ust  18,  1817.    8vo.  1/.  lls.6d. 

Report  from  the  Committee  of  5ie  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
em|doyment  of  Boys  in  the  Sweeping  of  Chimneys ;  toeetber  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Society  for  superseding  the  necessity  for  Climbing 
•Beys.  With  Notes  and  Obeervations ;  a  complete  Last  of  Persons 
using  the  Machine,  and  a  descriptive  engraving  of  it.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Classical  Journal,  No.  XXXL  for  June  1817. 

The  Leper  of  the  City  of  Aoste,  a  Narrative.  Transhited  from 
the  French  by  Helen  Maria  Williams.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Essays  on  the  Theory  of  the  Tides,  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  the 
Atomicsl  Philosophy,  and  the  Moon's  Orbit;  with  engravings.  By 
Jos.  Luccodc.    4to.    78. 6d. 

An  Attempt  to  establish  Physiimiomy  upon  Scientific  Principles ; 
originally  delivered  in  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By  J.  Cross,  M.  B. 
8vo.    8s. 

A  Letter  to  an  English  Nobleman,  respectfully  submitted  to  tjie 
serious  consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament:  containing  im 
Analysis  of  the  British  Constitution^  and  a  lUview  of  tb^  ^9^]^ 
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Question,  as  it  rehtcs  to  Ireland  m  particular,  i^nd  as  it  stimd^  con- 
nected in  its  consequences  with  the  happiness  and  security  of  Society 
in  other  countries.    By  Liberator.    8vo. 

An  Essay  on  Capacity  and  Gtmius ;  to  prove  that  there  is  no  ori- 

•  f^ta\  mental  superiority  between  the  most  illiterate  and  the  most 
'  learned  of  Mankind  ;  and  that  no  genius,  whether  individual  or  na- 
tional, is  innate,  but  solely  produced  by  and  dependent  on  circum- 
stances.    Also,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Ghosts  and  other  Ap- 
pearances supposed  to  be  supernatural.     Hvo.     12s. 

Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  History  of  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry ; 
more  particularly  of  the  Dramatic  Species :  tending  to  ascertain  the 
Laws  of  Comic  Metre  in  both  tho^  Languages.  By  John  Sidney 
Hawldns,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.    8vo.     148. 

Narrative  of  a  Singular  Imposition  practised  upon  the  Benevolence 
^  a  Lady  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  by  a  young  woman  of 
the  name  of  Mary  Wilcox,  alias  feaker,  alias  Caraboo.     8vo.    5s. 

The  Ladies*  Receipt  Book;  containing  a  collection  of  valuable 
miscellaneous  Receipts  and  choice  Secrets  in  useful,  degant,  and 
ornamental  Arts,  selected  from  various  Authors.  By  William  Pybus. 
1^0.     Is.  6d. 

The  Complete  Sportsman.    By  T.  II.  Needham.     12mo.     7s. 

An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  most  Curious  and  Interesting  Sub- 
jects of  History,  Antiquity,  and  Science ;  with  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  earliest  Information  of  the  most  remai^kslble  Cities  of  An- 
cient and  Modem  Times.    By  Thomas  Moir.     12m<).'   4«. 

A  Practical  Chess  Grammar ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  die  Royal 

•  Game  of  Chess.    By  W.  S.  Kenny.    4to.    Ts. 

The  Pamphleteer,  No.  XIX. ;  being  an  Imperial  Ro«ord  of  the 
best  Pamphlets  of  the  day  on  all  Subjects  t>f  General  Interest*   6$.  6d. 

Cortes  r  or,  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  ;  as  related  by  a  Father  to 
his  Children,  and  designed  fbr  the  Instruction  of  Yootn ;  translated 
from  the  German  of  J.  H.  CIrmpe.  By  Eliz.  Helme.  56. 6d.  ncrw 
edition.  ' 

British  Fifeld  "Sports ;  embracing  practice]  Instruoiions  in  l^oot- 
ing,  Hontmg,  Coursmg,  facing.  Fishing,  &«.  with  Obsefvatkmt  on 
the  Training  of  Dogs  and  Horses,  and  the  Management  of  all  Sport- 
ing Implements.  By  Wm.  Henry  Scott.  Parts  L  to  V.  (to  be  com- 
pleted in  12  monthly  parts)  Ss.  each. 

llie  Edinburgh  Ma^zine  and  Literary  Miscellany ;  a  New  Seriea 
of  the  Scots  Magazine,  for  August,  September,  October  and  No- 
irember.    2t.  each. 

An  Essay^on  some  Subjects  connected  with  Taste.  By  Sir  George 
Stewart  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

I^ATURAt  HiSTORlr. 

Observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Swallow  Trfte,  with  a. 
Collateral  statement  of  facts  relative  to  dieir  idigmtldbi'^iunUo  thdr 
Imnnal  torpidft)' ;  and  a  copious  t^l^cf^ttte  "' "'  ■"**-— *-—^  '^- 
in^  by  fii^res  of  fire  &ffofM<i  "^ 
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which  IS  added,  a  general  Catalogue  of  British  Birds,  with  the  Pro- 
*vincial  Names  for  each,  &c.     By  T.  Forster.     8s. 

General  Zoology,  or  Systematic  Natural  History ;  commenced  by 
the  late  George  Shaw,  ^f.D.  F.R.S.  &c. ;  with  plates  from  the  first 
authorities,  and  most  select  specimens,  engraved  principally  by  Mrg 
Griffith  ;  this  volume  consists  of  Birds.  By  J.  F.  Stephens,  F.  L.  S. 
Vol.  X.     8vo.     2A  12s.  6d — royal  paper,  3/.  168. 

Anecdotes  of  Remarkable  Insects,  selected  from  Natural  History, 
and  interspersed  with  Poetry.     By  Joseph  Taylor.     18mo.     Ss. 

The  Naturalist's  Pocket  Book,  or  Tourist  s  Companion ;  being  a 
brief  introduction  to*  the  different  branches  of  Natural  History.  By 
G.Graves,  F.L.S.     21s.  coloured,  1 4$.  plain. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Mandeville  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  England.  By 
William  Godwin,  Author  of  '  Caleb  Williams, '  &c.  3  vol.  I2nfo. 
1/.  Is. 

Modern  Manners,  or  a  Season  at  Harrowgate.    2  vol.     lOs. 

Montagu  Newburgh,  or  the  Mother  and  Son,  By  Alicia  C.  Mant* 
2  vol.     10s.  6d. 

The  Hero,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Night-;  a  Romance.  2  voL 
12mo.     10s. 

Howard  Castle,  or  a  Romance  from  tho  Monn tains.  By  a'  North 
Britain.     5  large  vol.     1/.  Ts.  6d. 

Some  Account  of  Mj^self.  By  Charles  Earl  of  Erpingham.  4  voL 
12mo.     1/.  28. 

Prejudice  and  Physiognomy.  By  Azile  TXArcy.  3  toL  12mo. 
15s, 

Beauchamp ;  or,  the  Whecf  of  Fortune.  By  James  Holroyd 
Fielding.     4  vol.  12mo.     1/.  2fi. 

Conirdaa  ;  or,  the  St  Kildians «  a  Moral  Tale.  By  the  Author  of 
Hardenbrass  and  Haveril!.     78. 

Calebs  Deceived.     3  vol.  12mo.     18s.  ' 

The  Knight  of  St  John,  a  Romance.  By  Miss  Anna  Maria  Por- 
ter.    3  vol.  12mo. 

Six  Weeks  in  Paris.  '  3  vol.  1 8mo. 

Jessy,  or  the  Rose  of  Donald's  Cottage*    ♦  vol.     1/1  2Sr.         ' 

POETRY.  ' 

Craignethan  Castle,  a  Poem.     8vo.    Ts. 

Evening  Hours ;  a  .collection  of  original  Poems.  Foolscap  Bra. 
J9».  6d. 

Musomania,  or  PoetV  I^lrgato^v.     Foolscap  8vo.    4-8. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  By  C.  Phillips,  Esq.  bar* 
tister-at-law.     4to.     5s. 

The  Pitt  Club  of  Scotland  :  a  Satire. 

The  Works  of  Claudian ;  translated  into  English  Vcirse.  By  A. 
Hawkins,  Esq.  F.H.S.     2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.  By  Robert 
Tannahill.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  notice  respecting  ♦is  Life-  dlUt 
Writings.    8ftb 
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Heroic  Epistle  to  William  Cobbett.    Svo.    Is.  6d. 

Rough  Sketches  of  Bath,  Imitations  of  Horace,  Lines  on  Cara- 
boo,  and  other  Poems.    By  Q-in-th^-comer. 

Rural  Poetry.    By  Andrew  Buchanan.     12mo.    3s. 

The  Pocket  Encyclopcedia  of  Scottish,  English,  and  Irish  Songs. 
Selected  from  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Poets ;  with  a  num- 
ber of  Original  Pieces,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  BiographicaL  2  vol. 
12mo.    9s.    (Glasgow.) 

Select  Early  English  Poets.  No.  I.  containing  Lavelau's  Lucasta. 
(To  be  continued  quarterly.)     12mo.    Ts. 

Original  Poetry  for  Infant  and  Juvenile  Minds.  In  Two  Ftfts. 
By  Lucy  Loynes  of  Nottingham. 

POLITICS,   AMD  POLITICAL  BCONOMT. 

A  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Spittalfields,  on  the  Character  and 
Views  of  our  Modem  Reformers,  By  a  Meniber  of  the  Spittalfields 
Benevolent  Societv.    Is. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Public,  containing  an  account  of  services  ren« 
dered  dunng  the  disturbances  in  the  North  of  England,  in  the  year 
1812,  &c*  &c.    By  Francis  Rayries,  Stc    2s. 

Modem  Politics,  taken  from  fiiachiavd,  Borgia,  and  other  dioice 
authors.    By  an  Eyewitness.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  Documents  connected  with  Burgh  Reform.  8vo« 
s^wed.    ^  6d. 

A  Glance  at  the  State  of  Public  Affairs,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
Influence  of  Money  and  Finance  on  Manufactures  and  Commerce. 
By  a  Friend  to  all.    Svo.    2s. 

A  New  System  of  Political  Economy,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  dr« 
Gumstances  of  the  present  times.  Illustrated  by  copperplates  of  the 
Structure  and  Machinery  of  the  improved  Hydrostatic  Ship.  8vo. 
Ss. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Poor  Laws;  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  an 
Appendix.  To  which  is  added,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Poor  Laws.    7s. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates.  Vol.  XXXVI.  Completing 
the  late  Session  of  Parliament.     R  1  Is.  6d. 

Papers  rehitive  to  Codification  and  Public  Instmction ;  including 
Correspondence  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  &c.  By  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham.    8vo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  PeeU  in  Answer  to  his 
Speech,  May  9,  on  the  Catholic  Question.    28. 6d. 

Suggestions  for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor  of  the  Metropolis* 
and  the  Direction  of  their  Labours  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Inhabitants ; 
with  Hints  on  Mendicity.     By  Henry  Bamet  Gascoigne.     Is. 

Interesting  Observations  on  the  present  Disturbances  of  the  Spa* 
liish  Colonies,  and  on  the  best  Means  of  bringing  them  to  a  good 
Understanding  with  the  Mother  Country.  Written  by  a  native  of 
OldSpaim    3.8.  ^ 


/ 
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A  Sketch  of  the  AOitaiy  and  Political  Power  of  Russia  in  the  year 
1817.    8vo.    88. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Gentlemen  Commoners  of  Worcester- 
shire oh  the  Danger  of  Innovation  to  a  Government,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  fatal  tendency  of  those  measures  employed  by  Fac- 
tious fmd  Designing  men  to  alienate  the  Subjects  of  Great  Britain 
from  their  Allegiance,  and  to  provoke  them  to  Insurrection  against 
the  State.     By  a  Gentleman  of  Worcestershire.     Svo.     Is.  6d. 

Second  Report  of  the*  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Police,  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.    7s. 

An  Historical  Research  into  the  Nature  of  the  Balance  of  Power 
in  Europe.     By  G.  F.  Leckie.     8yo.     10s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Public  Credit.  By  David  Hume.  First  printed  in 
1752.  With  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  the  prophetic  character  of  its  principles,  and  showing, 
from  indisputable  facts,  that  a  National  Bankruptcy  must  ultimately 
be  produced  by  a  perseverance  in  the  Pitt  and  Paper  System. 

THEOLOGY. 

Practical  Discourses.    By  the  Rev.  Joshua  Gilpin.    Svo.    lOs.  6d. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Sin  of  Blasphemy,  and  into 
the  Propriety  o^  regarding  it  as  a  Civil  Offenqe.  By  Robert  Aspland. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Christian  Faith  stated  and  explained,  in  a  course  of  practical 
Lectures  on  some  of  the  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  GospeL  By  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  O'Donnoghue,  A.  M.     Fodscap  Svo.     56.  6d. 

The  Clergyman's  Companion  in  Visiting  the  Sick.  By  William 
Paley,  D.  D.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

Sermons,  chiefly  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  E.  Cogan.  2  voK 
8vo.     1/.  4s. 

A  Defence  of  Calvinistic  Preaching,  &c.  in  reply  to  the  Dean  of 
"Chester's  Conmiencement  Sermon,  at  Cambridge.  By  George  Red- 
ford,  A.  M.    2s.'     • 

Tlie  late  Rev.  John  Shepherd's  Critical  and  Practical  Elucidation 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     2  vol.  Svo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Domestic  Altar ;  a  Six  Weeks*  Course  of  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayers,  for  the  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Smith,  A.  M. 
8vo.     Ss. 

Duty  and  Benefit  of  a  Daily  Perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
Lindley  Murray.     12mo.     Is. 

Observations,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Cano- 
nical Scriptures.     By  Mrs  Comwallis.     4  vol.  Svo.     2/.  28. 

A  Series  of  Sermons,  on  various  subjects  of  Doctrine  and  Prac- 
tice.    By  the  Rev.  George  Mathew,  A.  M.     2  vol.  Svo.     1/.  Is. 

Practical  Discourses.  By  the  Author  of  a  Monument  of  Parental 
Affection  to  a  dtar  and  only  Son.     Svo. 

The  Importance  of  Christian  Union  on  the  Established  Principles 
of  our  National  Church.     By  the  Rev.  John  Mackinnon,  M.  A. 

Sermons  on  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Life*  By 
VOL.  XXIX.  KO.  57.  R 
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the  late  Archibald  M'Lean  of  Edinburgh.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life,  Ministry,  and  Writings.  By  W.  Jones.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

Homilies  on  the  Book  of  Tobias,  being  a  detailed  History  and  fa- 
miliar Explication  of  tlie  Virtues  of  that  Holy  Servant  of  God.  By 
the  Rev.  Francis  Martyn.     Svo.     Ts.  6d. 

Tl)e  Variation  of  Public  Opinion  and  Feelings  Considered,  as  it 
respects  Religion ;  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Bishop  of  Sarum^ 
on  his  Visitation  at  Devizes,  Aug.  15y  1817-  By  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe. 
Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  on  the  third  Monday  of  Lent,  on  the  Small 
Number  of  the  Elect.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Mas- 
fiillon.  Bishop  of  Clermont,  &c.     8vo.  sewed.    28. 

Plurality  of  Worlds ;  or,  Letters,  Notes,  and  Memoranda,  Philoso* 
phical  and  Critical,  occasioned  by  '  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Revelation,  viewed  in  Connexion  with  the  Modem  Astro- 
nomy, '  as  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers.     5s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Cowbridge,  at  the  primary  Visitation  of  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  By  the  Rev.  Scawen 
Plumptre,  A.M.  chaplain  to  die  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Ayles- 
ford,  and  Vicar  of  Llamblethlen,  &c. 

A  Sermon,  entitled.  Unauthorized  Zeal  the  Cause  of  Evil,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  Itinerant  Preaching;  being  intended  as  a  se- 
•quel  to  *  The  Admonition  of  our  Lord  to  his  Disciples.  *  .  By  the 
Rev.  James  Duke  Coleridge.     Is.  6d. 

The  Character  of  St  Paul,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  shortly 
stated  and  applied.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev. 
ihe  Archdeacon,  at  Leicester,  June  17,  1817.     2s. 

Sermons  on  the  first  Lessons  of  the  Sunday  Morning  Service,  from 
the  first  to  the  thirteentli  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Together  with  Four 
Sermons  on  other  subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Burrowes,  D.D. 
M.R.LA.  chaplain  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  &c.     lOs.  6d. 

TOPOiiRAPHY. 

Onnerod*s  History  of  Cheshire.     Part  IV. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parochial  Church  of  St  Sa- 
viour, Southwark ;  illustrated  by  sixteen  engravings.  By  W.  G.  Moss. 
With  historical  and  biographical  delineations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Night- 
ingale.    Part  I.     10s.  Gd. 

An  Excursion  to  Windsor,  through  Battersea,  Putney,  Kew,  Rich- 
mond, Twickenham,  Strawberry  Hifl,  and  Hampton  CourU  By  John 
Evans,  jun.  A.M.     9s. 

The  Ruins  of  Gour.     By  W.  Creighton.     4to.     2L  2s. 

Thanet  and  tlie  Cinque  Ports ;  consisting  of  Views  of  all  the 
Churches,  Castles,  Vestiges  of  Antiquity,  singular  Residences,  &c.  in 
the  above  District,  accompanied  with  Ilistorical,  Topographical,  and 
Antiquarian  Descriptions.  The  Drawings  and  Engravings  by  Wil- 
liam Deeble.     Vol.  I.  foolsc.  8vo.  178.  6d.;  demy  Svo.  1/.  8s. 

The  Gentleman's  Guide  in  his  Tour  through  France.  By  Henry 
Coxe,  Esq.     78. 
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Walks  in  Oxford;  comprising  an  original  historical  and  descriptive 
account  of  the  colleges,  halls,  and  public  buildings  of  the  University; 
with  an  Introductory  outline  of  the  academical  history  of  Oxford. 
By  W.  M.  Wade.     2  vol.  8vo.  16s.;  12nio.  8s. 

A  Portfolio  of  Fragments  relative  to  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  County  Palatine  and  Dutchy  of  Lancaster.  By  Matthew  Greg* 
son,  £lsq.  of  Liverpool.     3/.  Ss.  large  paper,  4^  4s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 

Itinerary  of  the  Morea;  being  a  particular  description  of  that 
Peninsula.  By  Sir  William  Gell,  F.  R.  S.  with  a  map  of  the  routes. 
8vo.     lOs.    • 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America,  in  the  Years  1809,  1810,  and 
1811;  including  a  Description  of  Upper  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  India- 
na, and  Tennessee.*    By  John  Bradbury,  F.L.S.     8s.  6d. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Ro^ 
samond ;  containing  some  account  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  A- 
merica,  and  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  remote  region.  By  LieuU 
Edward  Chappell^  of  the  Royal  Navy,  8vo. ;  with  plates  and  a  chart, 
12s. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  through  part  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  year  1816<. 
8vo.     12s. 

The  Last  Month  in  Spain;  or,  Wretched  Travelling  through  a 
Wretched  Country.  By  an  English  Officer ;  with  fourteen  humor- 
ous coloured  plates  and  a  map.    8s. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Zealand,  performed  in  the  years 
1814  and  1815.  By  John  Liddiard  Nicholas,  Esq.  in  company  with 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  Principal  Chaplain  of  New  South  Wales; 
including  an  Account  of  the  first  Missionary  Establishment  ever  form* 
ed  in  that  Island ;  with  a  description  o^  the  Interior  of  that  Country, 
its  Soil,  Climate,  and  Productions,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Natives.  Together  with  occasional  Remarks  on  their  Political 
Economy.     2  vol.     8vo.     1/.  4s. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Switzerland.  By  M.  J.  Abel.  Ar- 
ranged and  improved  by  Daniel  Wall.  Accompanied  by  a  Complete 
Atlas,  &c.     18mo.     16s. 

An  Itinerary  of  Italy.  By  M.  Riechard.  Embellished  with  three 
large  Maps.     18mo.     10s. 

An  Itinerary  of  France  and  Belgium,  or  Traveller's  Guide  through 
these  countries.  By  M.  Riechard.  Illustrated  by  a  Map.  18mo.  8s. 
A  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Embassy  to  China ;  com- 
prising an  authentic  narrative  of  the  public  transactions  of  the  em- 
bassy, of  the  voyage  to  and  from  China,  and  of  the  journey  over  land 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  to  the  return  to  Canton ;  interspersed 
with  observations  upon  the  face  of  the  country,  the  policy,  the  moral 
character,  and  manners  of  the  Chinese  nation.  By  Henry  Ellis,  Ivsq, 
Secretary  of  Embassy,  and  third  commissioner.    4to.     2/.  2s. 

Sketches  of  India;  or  Observations  descriptive  of  the  Scenery,  <&t. 
in  Bengal;  written  in  India  in  the  Years  181 1,  12,  13,  14.    8vo.    h^. 
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Expos6  des  tentatives  qui  ont  ^te  faites,  dans  le  dessein  de  rendre 
potable,  et  salubre,  i*eau  de  mer  distill6e.     Par  B.  G.  Sage,  8vo. 

Precis  des  pratiques  de  Fart  naval  en  France,  en  Espagne,  et  en 
Angleterre,  domiant  pour  les  trois  Marines  les  termes  techniques,  let 
commandemens  et  des  vocabulaires  en  Fran^ais^  Espagnol,  et  An* 
glais,  &c.     Par  J.  B.  A.  Babron.     8vo. 

Histoire  de  rAstronomie  Ancienne.  Par  M .  Delambre,  membre 
de  rinstitut,  Profeiseur  d*Astronomie  au  College  de  France.  2  toL 
4to.  . 

Voyage  Astronomique,  fait  en  Espagne  par  ordre  du  Bureau  des 
Longitudes,  pour  prolonger  la  m6ridienne  jusqu'aux  lies  Bal^ares ; 
ouvrage  formant  le  Tome  IV.  de  la  Base  du  Systeme  m^trique  de  M. 
Delambre.     Par  MM.  Biot  et  Arrago.     4to. 

Connoissance  des  terns,  k  Tusage  des  Astronomes  et  des  Naviga- 
teurs.  Publiee  par  le  Bureau  des  Longitudes  de  Ftrance,  pour  Tan- 
nte  1820.    8vo. 

Elcmens  de  Chimie  Medicale.     Par  M.  P.  Orfila.     2  vol.     8vo. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  Par  plusieurs  Pi^ofesseurs 
du  Jardin  du  Roi.     Tome  VIIL     8vo. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales.     Tom.  XX.     8vo. 

Memoires  de  la  Soci6t6  de  M6decine,  s^ante  d  rH6tel-de-Ville.. 
8vo. 

Recherches  sur  Taction  qu'  exerce  Tacide  nitrique  sur  la  matidre 
nacr^e  des  calctids  biliaires  humains,  et  sur  le  nouvel  acide  qui  en  r6- 
«ulte.     Par  MM.  Pelletier  et  Caventon.     8vo. 

Relation  de  TExpedition  de  Portugal,  faite  en  1807  et  1808,  par 
le  premier  corps  d'Observation  de  la  Gironde,  devenu  de  Portugal. 
Par  le  Baron  Thi^bault,  Lieutenant-G6n^ra].     8vo, 

Journal  Historique  sur  la  Campagne  du  Prince  Eugene  en  Italie, 
pendant  les  ann^es  1813  et  1814*.     8vo. 

Victoires,  ConquHes,  Desastres,  Revers,  et  Guerres  Civiles  des 
Fran9ais,  de  1792  a  1815.  Par  une  soci^t6  de  militaires  et  de  gem 
de  lettres.     Tome  IL    8vo. 

llieorie  du  Me^mSrisme  par  un  Ancien  ami  de  Mesmer ;  otk  Ton 
explique  aux  dames  ses  principes  naturels  pour  le  salut  de  leurs  &• 
miiles,  et  aux  sages  de  tous  les  pays  ;ses  causes  et  ses  effets,  comma 
on  bienfait  de  la  nature,  qu'ils  sont  invites  a  r^pandres  avec  les  pre- 
cautions convenables,  d'apres  les  quelles  plusieurs  Rois  de  TEurope 
^n  ont  encourage  Tusage  dans  leurs  etats.     8vor 

Scbefier,  Essai  sur  la  Politique  de  la  Nation  Anglaise,  et  du  Gout 
fremement  Britannique.     8vo. 

No.  LVIIL  will  be  publisked  in  February  1818. 


D.  VV'iUison,  printer,  Edinburgh. 


CqiRifnn  ffitt'Vntt,  JBarinict. 


'  irtbaltDilror  Antlqaltta  bejndidoulr  paniHd  wd  tutefullf  dlneted. 
It  Un4t  xo  itiatoft  tke  Bictutlou  of  ielcKe.  Art.  ud  Utnutw* :  It 
ninlai  tbe  mit*  tact  to  nmaUi  ■(«,  uJ  dlnlSTi  ik*  caBd<tk«,  a» 

|>iMlU<r«  «Bd  ■■cHUMcrtlbla  diu  for  mitDriul  drdscilMi  «  it  ifean 
_■.-. k—  k^__  fc._  hi i^.  — J  . L_: —  *Sel»port«al  J  ■■on  of 
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A  SERIES  OF  ENGRAVINGS 

or 

OP  THAT  BDIFICB: 
AIM, 

Ctc^itgK  0f  tlfte  flndttt  ^timmettf  ant  %atl^titse: 


BIOGRAPHICAL  ANECDOTES  OP^HE  BISHOPS, 

ABA  99   OTMSA 

■Mnrairr  persons  comreoTEo  with  the  chdkch. 


JOHN  BRITTON,  r.S.A. 


M.  VIA  Author  voBBMBced  tUg  Pabllcatloii  in  1819;  torn  yean  prevlou 
to  wld A  he  had  annoenced  it  ia  the  Ardiitectaral  AntiqatHeo,  in  con* 
■eqaence  of  having  employed  Mr.  Naib  to  make  some  Drawings  fbr  the 
WoriL  Mr.  MAOKnms,  Mr.  BAzna,  and  Mr.  CArraaHotB,  were  after* 
wards  engaged  to  make  a  new  Series  of  Drawtngs. 

These  Drawings,  with  the  BngraringSi  Paper,  Printing,  and  other 
•xpences,  attendant  on  the  Publication  of  this  Volnme,  laa^e  cost  the 
Proprieton  aboTe  Two  TaovsAim  Poown.  Of  the  difllereat  Siaes^  9i 
copies  were  printed  in  siiper>ro]ral  fblio,  with  Proofb  and  Etchings  of  tbe 
Plates:  «ft  also  ef  the  same  sI«b  with  early  lasprtaskmst  *•  copies  in 
crown  fbllo:  950  copies  in  Imperial  Uo.,  10  6f  #hlcli  ««re  sold  With 
Pvoofii«ad  Etahiags:  and  WO  copies  medium  4to. 


SALISBURY    CATHEDRAL. 


In  tbe  PrefSftce  to  tl^l  Voiame,  the  ftnt  of  «  Series  llliutnitiTe  of 
**  Tbe  CAtioDKAL  AwntuiTnt**  of  England,  the  Author  remarkt,  that 
**  tiie  ori^nal  protpectns  only  proikiised  thirty  engrnTingt  and  abont 
eighty  pages  of  IfB^r-freps;  p^rtff^fh^j'ft^  F^^i  ^^^  *•"•«• 
vood-cnts,  and  neariy  daubU  the  quantttj/  of  literary  matter  are  now  . 
given;**  yet  no  additional  price  Is  charged  for  the  vorfc,  becanse  the 
proprle^ar\afe  penu^fdt^t  sne^  opn^p^  ^  he  t^pyarM-  by  ^z- 
ten^cemSdbtte  ink  fMtt»nage.  Yhe  4»lateiac«  maUlf  edgras^d 
by  J.  and  H.  L«  Knox,  flrom  drawings  by  M agsshzib,  CAmauioLS,  and 
BAZTsa;  and  the  letter-press  is  in  the  best  manner  of  WarmvoBAn. 
The  author  has  given  c^^c^a  p^pu^rt  ^Pf-^Wshops  Jbwsl,  Boancr, 
JktoGLAM,  ftc.  with  a  novet  Ckrvnnlogttal  %Ut  of  Bishops,  a  BibUogrmpM' 
cal  Li$t  of  Books  and  Prints,  §^4  a  Critk|i|  «;id  Architectural  Descrip- 
tion of  tlie  Church  and  of  Its  Ancient  Monuments. 


•«-ifr.  Britton  traces  the  Hbtory  of  this  Cathedral  with  care  and 
attention ;  lie  places  under  our  inspection  not  merely  prospects  of  tbe 
edifice  taken  generally,  but  also  views  of  the  most  striking  olijects  it 
contains,  as  well  interior  as  eztevkrt  and  to  t^w  he  adds  details  of 
particular  parts,  such  as  in  his  judgment  merit  tms  distinction.  The 
whole  is  ezecuted  with  great  cfre,  and  we  do^bt  not  witti  equal  accu- 
racy. Th6  former  works  of  the  author  are  security  for  hb  attention  to 
tbe  present;  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  will  prove  of  greater  mag- 
aitude  than  any  which  he  has  so  happily  accomplished.** 

#«i^fiy ^^srpfvmrannaTy,  IBlO. 

••  nm  A)alhor^s4ictlen4s4lawiag  and  polished^  and  the  genee^  dis- 
position  of  his  material!  systematic  and  perspicuous.  The  whole  of  the 
platM  Am0$t^tm  n  bri IHant  serlet :  the  truth  of  naftpre  is  ne^er  ylohMM 
by  meretricious  graces,  nor  identity  of  representation  obscured  by 
distorted  perspective :  indeed^  ^oeitl^r  the  ot^ects  delineated  nor  the 
artists  require  such  fictions  aidi :  the  pencil  of  Mackenzie  teems  formed 
Ibr  the  fa^  ^t  i^e  |(enz.  ami  l;he|r  u«Ued  e^Torto  ^ve.cn^fjt^  a  new 
era  in  tms  dei^utmeBt  ofthe  arti** 

•*  Unfetterad  ^  <•»«  M«*H»f"W>*"»  pf  mny  jhynqu|iesis,  our  An- 
thor's  Antiquarian  Researches  are  pursued  with  a  single  eye  to  tbe 
attainment  of  truth ;  no  gratuitous  assumptions  are  ever  substituted 
for  legitimate  conduitions:  hb  ezpensive  jpersonal  surveys,  aad-labori- 
ous  investigations,  instead  of  neing  subservient  to  preconceived 
systems,  are  directed  to  the  more  practical- and  nsefhl  purposes  of 
rational  inference  and  pfUient  deduction.  Mr.  B.  has  been  uMformly 
dbtiagubhed  4mf  tawie  4od  Uberaiity  in  his  gsaplifo  e«ibeUlslmeat7t 
^tf4  pi6  iMce  amused  tb»t  to  Mb*  mpn  Mt^  tp  fmj  other  Indlyidnfl. 
we  areindebted  (or  f  rapidly  prP(r>^spive  tmptrovemeat  in  the  pictorial 
dfllbiM«io»s>af.anr  AMhitectanl  ABti4ultles.f* 

'    J    .  .         .    ' 

**  Mr.  Britton  stands  Mmnicnous  among  the  lahouMfs  on  the  moep 

liberal  and-pleiwlHg  traets  sr—iiyaiiai&p.    «e4iasioag4>eencoi^ 

tributinr  largely  fo  the  gzatlflcanon  of  a  rational  taste  for  w^t  may 

hec«tUMithe4SibaigmeataSfpa«t«Ms.  'Untbrespect-to  tbe  plailes«  (in 

£dlicfir)p  itertev,  JKiy,  1B1& 
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HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES 


CATHEDRAL  CHURCH 


A  SERIES  OF  ENGRAVINGS 

OF 

VIEWS,   ELEVATIONS,    PLANS, 

ABO 

arcj^itmwal  SDcrail^^ 

or  THAT  BDIFICB: 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SEEi 

AN  ARCBITBCTUaAI*  DBBCBJPTIOM  OF  THB  CBUBCB, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BlSHOPSr 


emltim  9ewii0  comtccM  1»i4  t|e  Ctt)mtL 
BY  JOHN  BRITTON,  F.8.A. 


This  Work  makes  a  handsome  Quarto  Volmney  and  con* 
sists  of  nmety-four  pages  of  letter-press,  Tjrith  twenty-four 
prints  and  one  wood-eat,  the  chief  of  winch  are  engraved 
by  J.  Lb  Keitx,  HximY  Lb  Kbux,  J.  Scott,  Raocltffb» 
Lbwis,  J.  RoFFB,  &c.  from  Drawinp  by  J.  A«  Rbfton, 
Architect;  F.  Macbbhzib,  and  R.  Uattbrmolb. 

In  the  preface  the  Author  acknowledges  to  have  reoeiTed 
"  personal  or  hteranr  fttTovrs  from  the  following  Nobknien 
and  Gentlemen:—^  Etarl  of  BaAior;— 4he  Bukop  ^ 
B)S»nptdb:-4he  IHm  tf  Narwieh:'^ohm  Aik$  Ri^ptoiH 


VOKWICH  CATRSpmU 


Esq. :— Dr.  iSay«rf,-~the  Rev.  Dr.  Sutton  .'--^e  Rev. 
Jmmes  Ford : — Dmveon  Turner,  Esq. :— the  Rev.  Henru  J. 
Todd:^Wm.  WWdns,  Esq.:—  ....  Norgote,  Eaq.:— ^r. 
Kiteon,  Jun.-: — Mr^  GeUUut,  Jan.: — and  Mr.  E,  J, 
WiUion.'' 

**  The  Subecriben  to  this  Work  are  hereby  apprised  that 
the  present  Tolume  contains  a  wood-cut  for  the  title,  and 
^r  sheets  of  letter-press  more  than  has  been  promised. 
In  this  letter -press  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  give  a 
condensed  and  connected  narrative  of  all  the  principal  events 
connected  with  the  Cathedral  i  has  pomted  out  the  different 
s^les,  eras,  and  oharacteriirtic  features  of  the  Architecture 
of  the  Church ;  and  has  given  also  a  few  biograp^icid 
anecdotes  of  the  different  Prelates.  The  chronological 
lists  of  BiriiMis,  Kings,  Deans,  Sec  and  dates  of  building 
difleroit  members  of  the  church,  it  is  hoped  will  be  found 
vseluL" 


Frtee  St.  Bd.  rpgmi  ISM*,  mmd  bt.  rvjfM  Sm* 


ARCHITECTURAL  MEMORANDA 


0wiMt^  4!Datl^litraI  ^nxt^. 


Annv 
mSTOBICAL  AND  DBSCEIPTIVB 

ACCOUNT  OF  THAT  EDIFICE; 


N0TICE8   OF  MONUMENTS^  8CULPTUBEf  SfC. 


A  MOUVD  FI^H-^  VHMW  OT  TBB  WMVLH  VBONT— ▲  VIEW 
^^THB  f01IT-A9D0r  TBEBRHHaRAMGATB-HOUaB. 

BY  JOHN  BRITTON,  P.S.A 


LONDON: 


SoMkflhc 


Price  St.  8».  medtkm  u*. :  6  GuUtemM  tmpcrUl  tf».  ^. 
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A  SEBIEB  OF  ENGRAVINOS 

urn 

VIEWS,   ELEVATIONS,    PLANS, 


(WraATBVinCE: 

ii  HISTORY  OF  THE  SfSS: 

AN  ARCHITECTURAL  BESCIUFTION  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

■MnfBNT  PERSON^  COKMSCTED  WITH  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HER  ROYAL  NIOHlfBSS 


BY  JOHN  BRITTON»  F.S.  A, 


THI8  Work  coiMitti  of  aboT«  100  pafetof  letteriprew,  with  thtrtf 
fri^te,  ei^raTedliy  J.  Lb  Kaoz,  Hsmky  I^KanL,  RAKftTin,  Tdbbbl, 
J.  Rom,  Ac  from  Drttwii««1>y  E0w.  BkoBs,  Ac  It  to  cooivrised  In 
fHeH«Mben,KtMk«hA,HMMta4to.(  ll.lMp*ritt  Mikx  IL  1»w6A 
Own  ftiUo;  and  Two  Guineaa,  Rojal  foUo.  A  few  Copiat  woited 
vltkPBoonaBd: 


PRBPAEINO  FOR  PUBUCATION» 

cue  Hiittatp  anDr  ^ntimitit* 

Of  IBB 

METROPOLmCAL  CHURCH 


A  SERIES  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

m 

VIEWS,  PLANS,  ELEVATIONS,  SECTIONS,  AND 
DETAILS  OF  THAT  EDIFICE. 


"Bb  %ti^  'BtittOQ,  JF.  %•  9» 


^  ■*  l¥bat  wondrwM  momoneiit!  What  pyle  yt  tfajt! 
That  bjndt  In  woiider*k  chayne  eatondeaiente  I 
That  doth  aloof  the-ayrie  «kyen  kiat, 
MaA  MeineUi  moantayaM  joyned  by  cemente, 
Fraa  Qoddm  hya  graete  and  woadrow  store  booae  tente* 


Tan  Work  will  compiife  an  ample  History  and  Detcrlptton  of  the 
Church ;  with  Aacoaatt  of  the  Ar^oUhopa  and  of  other  eminent  Per^ 
eons  connected  with  the  Bstabllthmeatt  also  Thirty-six  Eni^Tinft 
by  J.  and  H.  iM  Kaoz,  6.  Cookb,  J.  Scott,  RAiM&Trra,  TuaastL,  Ac. 
from  Drawings  by  Bow.  Bteac,  and  P.  Mackcmbis.  This  Portion  of 
••  THB  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND,**  will  be  pab- 
lUhed  in  Six  Nambers,  Medlnm  4to.  at  Its.  each  :^  Imperial  4to.  \U  t— 

Crawn  fbHo,  U.  lis.  tA:  and  fioper-royal  ftdio,  91.  tt. Propfb  and 

EtohlafsJUnparial  ito^  91,  %»:  per  ^oi^per:  a;)d  |toyal  fol|o^  JFoor  Gal* 
neas  per  Namber. 

Ko.  L  Is  pubHslied,  and  the  whole  win  be  comi^eted  In  the  Tear  1818. 

%•  The  CATmmaAis  of  UCffftBLD,  PfSTERBOROUOB,  WBLLB, 
and  OXFORD,  are  in  Preparation  to  follow  that  of  York. 


LONDON: 
nmumitD  iv  IjMiomaii  mw  co.  P4  i  MumTHKow;  tawm^  j»  jmh 

HOtBORN.  AND  THE  AUTHOR,  TATISTOCK-PLACE. 

$m  f4m  H  ^*Jfn4  Q.  Tom  J*  1|roM!««l¥>MMB;  W.  AcvfMH^; ;^ 
Bfcwcb  a  Co.,  Torii;  RomHwn.  Som,  and  HouDswoRTa,  Leeds; J. 
HoasT,  and  R.  Nicaois, Wakefield :  G,  Aaoasw*,  Darham;  WnjMt 
ttau;  AttAanewitf,  Stfncaster;  Wdmsi,  HaMfhx;  and  hkher  IIsm» 
ieUert. 

WHIEI    tPlCIMBNt  or  THE    WORK   MAT   RR   llltv!  ' 


* 


SltffitmttttM  UntUiuMefi* 


In  Four  Volumei  Quarto,  Price  Tventjf  Guintat,  Haif-bonnA^ 

THE 


OF 


BRITAIN; 


A   SERIES  OF  t?78    SELECT   ENGRAVINGS, 

B«pmentiiif  tkc  nort  beMtiM,  curkMi^  aad  Intcrwilaff 

aitKimt  <Bliifitf »  of  t1it0  Cotttitrs; 

WITS  All 

HISTORICAL  A9D  DBSCItlPTIVB  ACCOUNT  OF  EACH  SUBJECT. 


.    BY  JOHN  BRITTON,  F.S.A. 


**■  Tbe  Pttblle  Bulldloft  of  «  Kiofdoa,**  ofMerrai  Hr.  Penaaiit, 
*•  aflbrd,  vhen  tbeir  dates  are  properly  aacertalned,  ih»  beit 
*<  and  moat  aadieBtle  btetoiy  of  ite  rtee»ipleador,aaa  decUna ; 
**  and  10  flur  five  the  character  of  the  people.** 


The  object  of  this  Wqrk  is  to  perpetuate  correct  repre- 
sentations of  sereral  interesting  Irat  dilapidated  ancient  Eng- 
lish E^oeSy  and  to  define  Uie  dales  and  st;^es  of  that 
Grand  Architeetore,  which  at  once  ornaments  and  cbarap> 
Itrizesoarooantryp 


ASOBITBCTVEAL  AVTlQVmBM. 


Thin  Woik  wta  pnUiriied  m  numben,  at  lOi.  6d,  eaok. 
Medium  4to.,  and  16t.  Imperial  4to.  four  of  which  NunriMn 
were  promised  in  a  year.  It  was*  oommenoed,  June  84, 
1806,  and  the  fortieth  number,  to  complete  the  four<jh  vo- 
lume, appeared  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1814.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  sets,  large  pap^,  haye  been  sold,  and 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  on  small  paper.  The  former  is 
now  out  of  print,  and  will  nerer  be  reworked.  The  preface 
to  the  fourth  Yolume  contains  these  remarks.  **  In  the  first  ^ 
and  subsequent  prospectuses  it  was  promised  that  the  woik 
should  be  published  periodically,  at  the  rate  of  four  Bumbeva 
in  a  year.  This  has  not  only  been  effected,  but  in  nine  years 
and  two  months,  forty  numbers  have  been  produced :  and  I 
think  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
execution  has  progfressiTcly  improred.  Since  its  commenoe- 
ment  almost  e?ery  necessary  and  luxury  of  life  has  increased 
in  price :  and  among  these  all  the  component  parts  of  a 
book  haye  been  adyanced  in  a  more  than  common  ratio* 
The  paper,  printing,  drawings,  and  engrayings,  used  in  the 
present  yolume  have  risen,  at  least  one-third,  aboye  tiie 
prices  paid  for  corresponding  articles  in  the  first  yolnme; 
yet  there  has  been  no  addition  made  lo  the  price  firom  its 
commencement  to  the  present  time.  I  do  not,  howeyer, 
mention  this  as  a  merit,  for  it  is  only  a  doty  |  and  die  per- 
fiHrmance  of  that  duty,  has  preyed  a  aonrce  of  great  plea- 
sure. Whilst  I  therefore  continue  my  literary  labours,  h 
is  my  determination  to  profit  by  experience ;  to  emvlale  the 
best»  and  endeayonr  to  satisfy  my  own  judgment,  and 
gratify  men  of  knowledge  and  adenoe.    To  deserre  and 


to  jmcmtmtnmu^  Amomnn. 

fleeure  the  appvobstioa  of  tbe  hoMst  and  diKrhnitiatiDg' 
erittc  has  inpollcd  me  to  penevcrance  and  exeHkm,  and  in 
<A»tahi(n^  this  I  'shall  IzperiencD  the.  nost  permanent  re* 
waH."  ' 


ThefoUoming  Tesiimimiaii  have  appeartd  in  different  Critical 
*'  Fublicalumi, 

**  The  eafraTlof*  are  executed  In  a  luperior  ityle ;  the  deicrip- 
tlom  are  mftdeafly  ample,  -and  appear  to  be  accorale;  and,  ander 
fha  aaperlateadeace  of  ao  able  am  antiquary  a*  >Ir.  Britton,  tfaero  can 
be  BO  donbt  that  the  raoceedla^  parte  will  display  a  corretpondiny  ex- 
cellence.** Amti>-Ja€9Hm  Mtp»  Aug,  1S06. 

••  The  beU  aad  rtch  ttfle  la  vhkh  the  teveral  rabjeeti  are  en- 
yniTen  do  freat  credit  to  the  retpectire  parties  concerned.** 

Emr^pemn  Mmf.  Sept.  I80&. 

M  T^  portion  of  the  work  which  it  now  before  ui,  It  certainly 
SMClid with  mmii— iin  >plrH»  the  cholee4irt«|(|eetebat  beeawade 
with  jodfnUnt;  aad  the  anther  and  hit  artlttt  are  eqaally  entitled 
to  our  thaahi.   In  elefaace  It  hat  not  often  been  turpatted.** 

cnuiup,8epi»iao^ 

«  Tberlfl»Si«re  be— tfftiliy  eatcatedj  aad  the  whole  eoattltaiea 
a  pleating  perCDmance  at  a  moderate  price.**        JfeaChfy  M*v»  180ft. 

**  In  the  tete^on  of  tpeclment,  Mr.  Brltton  hat  nnqnettionably 
thowii  hlt^McvAent ;  a  woi%  to  ezeented  cannot  fldl  te  meet  encourage- 
Afaf*'  f  BriLCriL 

.    **  The  ftetet  are^aU  wncatsd*  the  typ^ffsffhy,  fairer,  Ae.  ^ 

good;  and  the  whole  work  it  hlfhly  retpectatde.**  EcLRer. 

...       .*.    .        f    ..*.   1 

**  Their  aocaracy  and  their  elegance  will  do  permanent  honour  to 

iha  IrtjUte  efthSIf  a JjhBr.f  •  Atmitmi  MmUmfi,  t^.  tv«  y.  mtU'rm, 

*  Thb  It  a'tndytplelidM  <aiid  latereetbg  preJactfont  tdeaflit 
enough  te  excite  ^rotemifmfX  fi^tentlon,  andta01^e»tl)r;|^ture9i9a» 
and  dlTertiaed  to  aflbrd  aa  ample  treat  to  the  geheral  rea^r.  It  does 
tdbboBBiltte  the  taiie^  Imlmary,  aad  l^»aahyef  lihs  Jadeii^iihie 
>uthor«  and  it  a  real  hchioar  to  the  coaatry." 

New  AnniuU  RegUter^  181S. ' 
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SLttditettuval  aittiauitUtf* 


CONTENTS. 


1^  . 


VOI^L 

Scum  In  Bdwaed  the  Com- 
vmoft**  Cbafbl,  Weitminst^r— 

DOOE-WAT  to  SV.  llAtY%  CtOtcV^ 

Maribro*,  W}lU-8r.  BvtttVt^ 
Pmiokt  Cbviicb,  Colchester,  Bnex 
— DoKSTABLB  Pbioky  CmaucaJMt* 
fbrdshire — St.  Nicholas  Chcbch, 
Ac.  Abk«do«,  ■  Derfcs"  Latmh 
MMkilM-  hTo,  fiMek— Knio*s  Co^ 
iMB  CHAPn.,  Cambridge— The 
ReoKD  CBomdta  at  Cambridge — 
The  RoDink  Crvbch  at  Northamp- 
ton—The Rookie  GfioaQH^ar  (As 
TctmpUt  Loifdon— l^e  '  Rouhd 
CniTBca  at  little  Maplested,  Es- 
sex—MAuusuaT  Abbst  CaintCH, 
WlUshlre— Coi«sMia  ,CMV»it 
IhMx-^bcKfeKODa  CROfeicii,  Ditto 

— ^-^aOSSBl   aft    mtTt^/Bfot  *CMe4#> 

dmr,  LeigMon'Bunard,  Geddii^ 
tsM,  NortktimpPm,  9¥aiUmtm4 
CMchuter,   WinchuUr,   8tmr- 

Cstwftffy,  Oloucitter* 

voETn. 

CmMianr  Pnoa  in  QraBi  Bif  SA- 

BVm^OAIXBET,  Windsor— BTSWK- 

LET  Cauaca,   Bucks— 9r.  J<mm*9 

Cauaca,    DeTlaeB,   Wllbi fSf, 

Psrsa^  CoDacH,  Northaonpion — 
HaaaT  the  8KTSirTB*s  Chafbl, 
Westminster— Oui  Hooss  at 
fmaatmi— "OxBoaofl  Hau— 1 


Basbak  Hall— Wan-Srow  Hall 
— GonroBs^s  Hall— HaaoaATS  HaA 
— CoKFTOV  -Wtbiatk — OzainixAD 
Hall— BucKLiae  Hail— Wnrasoa 
Casiu— Nsw  Hmss— TATTn»> 

■ALL  CaSTLK— HOLLAHD    HODBB— 

'boNovoan      *tAitti(-^^— CftAtcMrV 


ICLS 


b*- 


-Boai  JvoDovHoosa— Baowss- 
i(6Utt  Hall— LAY60CK   Aauir— 


VOL.  m. 

LvLuaoToa  CaimcB,  North 
Door-way— CAsna-Acaa  PaioaT 
cauvcH— ^<jbu|k»iAta  Cauaca, 
Manchester— WALTaAH  Aaa^ 
(^noaoH— HanawaAM  Castub— St. 
OaoaoB^  Cbatbl,  Windsor— Rm- 
LTN  Cbapbl,  Scotland— St.  Ni- 
eaoLAB  CaApaL>  I<yaa— Bed  Moom 
CBATBt,  Lynn— ^CotxBoB  Oatb- 
Hoosa,  Bristol— PsioBY  CHoacB« 
Binham— PaiOBT  Cauaoa,  Christ 
Church— St.  Jahbb's  Towaa« 
BpryMAiiwr  €ynt  Wsia>»  Bury 
— PoaoB  of  Si;   Mabt^s  Caimca, 

Bury NoawiOH     Cloistkb 

BcaooL's  Towaa,  Oxford— Rouaa 
Canaop,     Camh  *~ 
CoLLtot  Cbaipil. 


vounr. 


Cauaca— Loots 
Cauaoa— The  Bbauchamp  CaArsL 
— BABvaasToa  OnTaca— ST.JoBa^ 
Ol(»a#H,  Chester— Wbhlooe  Pbi- 
OBY  Cauaca— BufLDWAs  Abbey 
<C«iiicar*ir-l4MisrAaaa  Cauaoa— 
CaovLAjfD  AawY  Cauaca— Wal- 
sumbam  Cauaca  and  Fbar- Tybb- 
HouTB  PaiOBY — ^BosToa  CaOBCH — 
Bitaops  CsaanMis  Cauaoa— St. 
Farpa>  OauvA  Oxford— Cbav- 
tmtL  noosa;  Ozfbrd  Cathedral— 
fiaiaLAw  Cbapbl— MicaiBQATB  Bab 
■Luauwr  Castlb— 8t(heb-8at 
CAsna— KiaasTALL  Abbby— Coais- 
Castub— <— MiDDf,aaAH 


SIrrfHtMtiitral  Slitti«iiitif #« 

VOL.  V. 


PlBPARmO  FOR  PUBUCATION, 

A 

CHRONOLOGICAL  ILLUCTRATION 

AttrUttt  ^vt^ittttutt 

GREAT  BRITAIN; 


A   SERIES   OF   EIQHTY   ENGRAVINQS, 


Vmtf  €Mtti$n$i  %tniini$,  Oicto^,  tttt  Dcttfl^, 


▼ARIOVt  CLASSES  OP  lOtLDTUGS  AND  STYLES  OF  AftCHfTECTURt  TBAT 
'  HATE  SUOCESSIYELY  FEEVAILEO  AT  DirFERENT  PSJUOUS. 


HISTORICAL  AN9  DESCRIPTITE  ACCOUNTS 

or 

AN»    OP   THBIR  COMPOMIKT   PAET8. 


BY  JOHN  BRITTON,  F.8.A. 


In  this  voloine  the  bnJUttogs  will  be  classed  and  arranged  in 
ebronoiogical  order,  whereby  tiie  progressipe  and  almoit  impei^ 
teptible  changes  of  style  will  be  defined.  From  the  earliest 
specimens^  to  the  reign  of  Eliaabetb,  every  pariety  of  design,  and 
•pery  sncoessipe  nopelty,  will  be  dywplayed;  and  these  will  b# 
engraved  in  plan,  section,  and  elevation,  for  the  puipose  of  ac- 
curate and  sadsfiictory  delineatioo.  By  thb  mode  it  is  pro- 
snmed  that  a  Gnmrnar  qf  BngBsk  AnkUicturg  prill  be  propided 
for  the  young  student,  and  Its  ElmenU  will  be  plamly  and 
amply  depeloped. 
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This  seriet  u  inteDded  to  form  a  Sopplemeiit  to  the  Architec- 
tural Antiquities  of  Great  Britain ;  but  it  will  alto  constitute  a 
sei>arate,  complete,  and  independent  work.  The  Author  has 
amamed  a  lar^e  collection  of  sketches  and  documents,  and  his 
first  aim  will  be  to  select  from  tbein  such  subjects  and  materials 
as  tend  most  clearly  and  fuUy  to  exemplify  the  various  ages 
and  peculiarities  of  the  Architecture  of  this  island :  be  is  also 
enabled  to  give  some  comparative  and  contemporary  illustrations 
of  the  edifices  of  France  and  Nonnandy. 

The  LmaARY  Pait  of  the  volume  will  be  Hiitorical,  Dtierip' 
tive,  and  Critkai:  It  will  embrace  a  review  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Architecture  in  England :  display  its  rude  and  solid 
character  at  the  beginning ;  its  advancement  in  magnitude  and 
grandeur;  its  superlative  decoration  and  splendour  in  the  zenith 
of  glory ;  and  its  ^  dedm'^  and  fall"  with  papal  and  monastic 
domination.  It  will  likewise  investigate  and  describe  the  four 
distinct  classes  of  buildings,  i.  e.  the  Eecltmastkalf  the  Afonoilic, 
the  CatUlUdedf  and  the  Domestic, 

In  the  Gkaphic  Past  these  will  be  represented  by  General 
Views,  and  by  Architectural  details :  whereby  the  Seiint^  cha- 
racter of  buildings  will  be  develc^ped ;  their  principles  in  design, 
construction,  and  appropriation  explained,  aad  their  masonry, 
carpentry,  sculpture,  and  glazing,  displayed. 

It  will  be  published  in  10  Numbers,  each  of  which  will  contain 
8  plates.  Six  of  these  will  be  executed  in  outline,  or  with  slight 
shadowing,  and  the  other  two  finished  to  show  the  whole  edifice, 
or  the  forms  and  efiiects  of  various  members  when  combined. 

No.  L  will  be  published  in  the  Sprmg  of  1818,  and  the  sub- 
sequent numbers  with  as  much  rapidity,  as  is  compatible  with 
careful  and  accurate  execution.  Tlie  small  paper  will  be  ISs. 
per  number,  and  the  large  paper  Si» 

Gentlemen,  desiroua  of  possessing  and  encouraging  this  work, 
are  solictted  to  give  their  orders  and  addresses,  to  either  of  the 
Publishers;  or  to  their  regular  Booksellers  in  the  country,  as  a 
LitI  of  Subscribers  will  be  published  at  the  end  of.  the  volume. 
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Slxowt  bow  Bath-ir«(CT'«  aerre  to  lay  tb«  Dttti.** 


BY  JOHN  BRirrON,  F.S.A. 

hi  Royal  Octavo;  alao  Medinm  and  Imperikl  Quarto,  to  cSorreapobd  with 
MtekttMfmrml  AiMquiUet  ^f  Gret^  BrttaM,  andliM  «ftff*ry  nf  *«««• 
cigfb  CiburvA,  Arfalal. 


Thia  amall roloiiM will  compHaAAxaploat  account  of  tliat  curious, 
ana  almost  latest  specimen  of  EnclUh  Ecclesiastical  Ar^tecture ;  also 
a  norel  Ettav  on  EpUapht,  by  the  Rev.  John  Conybeare,  Professor  of 
Poetry  to  the  Universi^  of  Oxford.  This  Essay  will  be  elucidated  by 
examples  of  various  styles  ami  clesiw  oTBpitaphs  from  the  church, 
which  may  be  called  the  wasiesn  Bbiiiiatritm  if  InvaUdt,  lilke  the 
Abbey-church  of  Westminster,  ,that  of  B|i^b  b  noj;  o^vlUled,  )>^t  over- 
char^d  with  SeptAcbrkl  Mettbnents^  Uttd  iienc^  Meofliev  «  woH  of 
show»r4ai|i|.9f  e^kaaigr^  and  >,maye»>nii  of  ^Uapbp- 
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€lbe  pciBe  of  19cioto]»e  tnii  tte  toe^tmi  lono.*' 
BY  JOHN  BRITTON,  F.S.A. 

Rttval  Oiro. Prke  10«.;  Itodiui  Uo.  II.  W.;  ud  laiparUl 4«p.  II.  11«.M. 
ia  Bourdt:  ike  two  Utter  cUm  with  the  IRCHITBCTURAL  AN* 
TIQUITIE& 


Amonr  the  public  ediOcet  of  BrUtol«Uiftre  Is  no  one  more  celebnted, 
than  RedcUffe  Cknrqb.  Ckntterton  enrolled  iu  nime  in  the  nnnnlt  of 
poetry  and  crttlent  Itterktare:  the  beantlet  and  pecnliarltiei  of  its 
nrchltectnre  have  loiy  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  antlqttarv,  of 
the  artist,  and  indeen  of  oTery  penon  of  science  and  of  taste.  As  a 
whole  it  Is  gmnd  and  iaioreetii^ ;  and  its  deUlls  are  enilqps.  beanti* 
All,  and  elegnnt.  To  display  these  charaeterWfioi,  and  etadinte  the 
history  of  the  bnildlaff.  Is  the  express  object  of  this  volume* 
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Bsny  Md  800,  BrowiiTMMii,  •at  aSpffsra,  dT  Bff«tol: br  Bsnstt mi  8ss , 
Osdwis,  UpbsB^  M«ftar  ssdSoD,  snAoltef  Booluelkn  oT  JtaiA. 


A  SPLENDID  AND 
UNIQUE  COLLECTION  OF  DRAWINGS, 

et  fSLv^ittttuval  fSLntinuititi^ 

T%e  PvprietBTt  hmHmg  ntw  fmpieUd  the  WtU^  offer  one  Choirs 
Copy  •/U,wUh  Proafr  tfthe  Plates  ami  mU  tht  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS 
Jhr  Sate,  Theee  awtemnt  to  more  tkmn  900  <n  Number,  mnd  are  executed 
kg  tke /Mowing^  amd  oiher  ArtOtei 

C.y.  F)«1dlnf C 

W.  Alexander 4. 

J.L.R01UI It. 

8.Proat 8. 

O.Shepherri 11. 

W.WeaUll,AJl.A. fr. 

P.8.M«nn &. 

J.  C.  Smith 2&. 

&c«  Ac 

TKeoe  DrmwiM  kmre  coot  above  MOf.  in  Addition  to  the  Price*  paid 
Jot  Sketekeot  andjor  tramelUmg  to  variou*  Parte  sf  the  Kingdom,  TJte 
whole,  mn^/ofmiff.  momntoA,  and  bomnd  in  Eight  folumee^imperial  Uo. 
uncult  Ruteia,  guarded,  ie  now  eubmittod  to  emjf  Gentleman  who  mogr 
wieh  to  enrich  hie  Libremy  with  tueh  a 

MATCHLESS  COPY,  for  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS. 

When  Uie  considered  that/rombOO  to  UXA  Ouineae  are  eometimee  gittn 
feraeingle  Pietmre,  and  that  $ome  iltuetrattd  Boohe—with  merely  PrinU 
--have  eoUforfnnn  7001.  to  19001.,  U  U  preeumed  that  the  Work  now 
tifftredmattbe  regarded  vary  cheap  mnd  very  curious. 


Jot.  Gendy,  Eaq.  Architect, 
AJI.A. 16. 

J.  A.  Repton,  Em|.  Architect, 
P.8jL 15. 

J.  W.  BC.  Tamer,  Esq.  R.A.      I. 

P.  Mackensle    60. 

F.MMh ft. 

C.Wild 19. 

Wm.HaTeU 9. 


UNIQUE  COPY  OF  THE  HISTORY,  ice.  OF 

SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

A  Tory  choice  Volaiae  of  this  Work,  oa  Saner-royal  folio,  with  Proofr 
and  Btehlag*  of  the  Plates  on  Inma  Paper,  and  all 

CH^  <!»rigiiuil  Briik0itt0#, 

BY 

MACKENZIE,  CATTERMOLE,  AND  BAXTER, 

Onif^roily  moumted^  astd  bound  in  Russia,  giU  Edge;  by  StaggemHer, 

30  fin  %tte,  u  fi>nt  Hfnntut}^  tnn  t8:]»nitf  €^a(iteM. 

• 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  Dravfoft  alone  con  the 
Proprietor!  abore  t»  Onlneai,  and  nratt  of  then  are  allowed  to  rank 
amoiupt  the  very  finest  Wmrks  of  this  Qass,  that  ever  vere  prodnced. 
The  Volnme  also,  as  a  Specimen  of  Typography*  and  Graphic  Embel- 
Ikhasent,  challenfes  a  Comparison  with  any  Work  of  this,  or  of  any 
ether  Coontiy. 


A  CORRESPONDING  VOLUME 

NORWICH    CATHEDRAL, 
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By  MACKENZIE,  J.  A.  REPTON,  ESa,AifD  CATTERMOLE, 


TO  BE  tBBN  AT  No.  10,  TAYUTOCK  PLACE. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 


J.  C.  DE  BOFFE  presents  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public,  for  the  very  flattering  support  with 
which  they  have  honoured  his  Establishment  during  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years ;  and  takes  the  liberty,  as  he  is  now  retiring  from  business, 
very  respectfully  to  solicit  the  continuance  of  their  favors  in  behalf  of 
his  Successors,  Messrs.  TREUTTEL  <fe  WURTZ,  No.  30,  Soho 
Square,  London,  where  the  Concern  will  in  future  be  carried  on. 

From  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Firm  of  TREUTTEL  &  WURTZ 
with  the  principal  Cities  of  the  Continent,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by 
their  two  Establishments  at  Paris  and  Strasburg,  Mr.  DE  BOFFE  can, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  recommend  them  for  the  early  supply  of 
every  Foreign  Work  connected  with  the  various  branches  of  Science, 
Art,  and  Literature,  as  well  as  for  the  continuations  to  Books  of  Prints, 
Journals,  Sec.  on  the  most  equitable  Terms. 

No.  10,  Nassau  Street,  Soho, 
November  8, 1817. 


December,  1€17. 

As  Successors  to  Mr.  J.  C.  DE  BOFFE,  TREUTTEL  &  WURTZ, 

Booksellers  (from  Paris  and  Strasburg),  beg  leave  respectfully  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public,  to  the  above  Circular, 
and  to  express  their  hopes  that  their  punctuality  and  attention  in  the 
execution  of  the  orders  with  which  they  may  be  favoured,  will  give  them 
a  claim  to  the  continuance  of  the  Patronage  with  which  Mr.  DE 
BOFFE's  Establishment  has  always  been  honoured. 

Since  their  first  establishment  here,  TREUTTEL  &  WURTZ  have 
published  a  Catalogue  of  their  Stock  Books,  embracing  a  great  variety 
of  the  most  valuable  Modern  Works  published  on  the  Continent;  also 
six  Numbers  of  a  Monthly  List  of  their  successive  Importations,  which 
they  purpose  to  continue  regularly.  They  have  also  just  issued  a 
General  Catalogue  of  French,  Italian  and  German  Literature,  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics,  &c.  which  is  now  in  circulation  among  the  Friends 
of  the  Establishment,  and  may  be  had  gratis,  on  application. 

Foreign  and  ClaAsical  Library, 
No.  50,  Soho  Square. 


Fkench  Books  Recently  Imported  byTreuttrl  andWGBTz, 
30,  Soho  Square.  (Extracted  from  their  Monthlj/  List  of  Impor- 
tations, A\>.  /.  to  VL  which  may  he  had  on  application,) 

l.    »,  d- 

Campagnes  nit  iH<>rablc5  des  rran^is,  en  Egypte,  en  Italie,  Sec,  2  t.  folio, 

omts  tic  40  ijravores  J8  16     O 

AlH)crt  Nosologie  Naturelle,  on  les  Bfaladiefl  da  Corps  Hnmain  distributes 

par  families,  Tome  I.  grand  in-  Uo.  avcc  14  planches,  colorices  10    0    0 

G^ojrraphio  ile  Strabon,  traduitc  du  Grcc  en  Fran<;dis,  par  M.  M.  La  Porte- 

du-Theil  et  Coray,  tome  IVme,  grand  in-4to.  f  19    0 

CoTier,  Le  Ro^ne  Animal  distribu^  d'aprcs  son  organisation,  &c.  4  ▼.  in  8to.  3    t    O 
Ltndon,  Vies  et  (Euvres  des  Pcintres,  torn.   XX.  contenant  an  cboix  de 

Petiiture^  antiques,  in  4to.  1  16    0 

Idem,  in  folio  5  12    O 

Grivaud  de  la  Vincelle,  Recueil  de  Monumens  antiques,  U  plapart  in^dits 

et  dccouverts  dans  rancienne  Gaule,  2  t.  4to.  avec  5  cartes  g^ogrm- 

phiques  et  50  planches  de  monumens  2    5    0 

Le  memc  ouvrage  sur  |)apier  v^lin  3  16    O 

Biot,  Prtcis  £l^>mentnire  de  Physique  Exp^rimentale,  2  torn.  8vo.  16    0 

Lamarck,  Histoire  Naturcllcdcs  Aoiniauxsans  Vertcbres,  4  tom.  8vd.  3     8    0 

Victoires,  Conquete&,  D^'sastres,  Revers,  et  Guerres  Civilcs  des  Fran^ais  dc 

1792  a  1816.    Tome  L— IV.  avec  7  planches,  8vo.  2    4    0 

Koch,  Histoire  abrt'p<:e  desTrait^s  dc  Paix  entre  les  Pnissances  de  tEurope 

depuis  la  Pai\  de  AVestphalie,  par  Schoeil,  tom.  I. — V.  8to.  2     0    0 

L'Angleterre  etles  Anglais,  on  Petit  Portrait  d'une  Grande  FamJlle,5  tom. 

8vo.  14    0 

Chenier,  Tableau  Historiquc  de  I'^tat  et   des  progres  de  la  Litt^ratore 

Fran<^aise  depuis  1789,  8vo.  0  10  O 
Mad.  de  Genlis,  Lesi  Tableaux  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Forbin,  8vo.  0  9  0 
Zuma,  ou  la  D6couverte  du  Quinquina :  suivi  dc  la  Belle 

Panic,  Xc.  Arc.  ItJmo.  0    5    u 

Bartbelemy,  Voyage  du  Jeime  Anacharsis  en  Grece,  5cme  Edition,  7  torn. 

in  tivo.  avec  I'atla^  in  folio  7  10    0 

du  nuinr,  atlas,  s^par^mcnt,  cartonn^  4    0    0 

Redout^,  Les  Ro!»c.«,  livraison  I. — IV.  avec  6  planches  en  conleur,  ia  4to      6    0    0 

Idem,  in  folio  12    0    0 

Donal,  Monographic  des  Anonac^es,  4to.  avec  55  planches  1  11    6 

Michaux,  The  North  American  Sylva,  or  Description  of  the  Forest  Tree* 

of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia,  y.  1.  in  2  parts,  im- 
perial 8vo.  2  14    0 
.  .......  Idem,  with  coloured  plates                                                                    400 

Dubois  Maisonneuve,  Introduction  a  T^tude  des  Vases  Antiques,  lere  & 

Ilde  Livraison,  avec  6  planches  ettexte  ezplicatif,  grand  in-foUo      3    0    0 

Idem,  avcc  figures  colorizes  7    4    0 

This  work  uili  be  completed  in  6  or  9  liTraisons,  to  be  published  monthly. 
Nandet,  Des  Chungemens  op^res  dajis  radroinistration  de  I'Empire  Romain, 

souslck  rcgues  de  DiocU"tien,A:c.  2  tom.  8vo.  0  18    0 

Michaud,  Histoire  des  Croisade;^,  tome  III.  8vo.  0  12    0 

Le  Brun  de  Charmettes,  Histoire  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  iarnomm^>e  La  Pucelle 

d'Orleans,  avec  portrait  et  7  jolies  figures,  4  tom.  in  8vo.  2    2    0 

Naylies,  M^-moires  sur  la  Guene  d'E^pagne  pendant  les  ann{>es  1808-9-10-11, 

8vo.  0    8    6 

Annates  des  Mines,  ou  Recueil  de  M^moires  sur  Texploitatiun  des  Mines, 

tome  I.  1816,  (tai^ant  suite  auJouiTial  des  Mines.)  in  8vo.  0  12    0 

La  France,   par  Lady  Morgan,    ci-dcTant  Miss   Owenson,  seconde^^dit. 

2  torn,  in  8vo.  0  17    0 

Observations  sur  TOuvrage  intitule  La  France  par  Lady  Morgan 
Say,  Petit  Volume  contenant  qnelques  Aper^ns  des  Hommes  et  de  la  So- 

ci^t^,  in  18mo.  0    5    6 


J 
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I     «.  d. 
Cloqaet,  Recherchcs  AnatQmiques  sur  les  Hermes  de  rAbdonien,  avec  4 

planches,  4to.                                                                                     0    7  0 
Roche- Ayraon,  des  Troupes  L6{^eres,  ou  Reflexions  sur  Forganisation,  I'in- 
struction,  et  la  tactiqae  dc  rinfauterie  et  de  la  Cavalerie  Ltgeres, 

in  8vo.                                                                                                        0  12  0 
'De  Jouy,  L'Herinite  de  la  Gnyane,  ou  Observations  sur  les  McEurs  et  \e% 
Usages   Fran(;ais  au  Commeucement  da  19e  Siecle,  tome,  30 me  in 

12mo.  Paris,  1817                                                                                      0    6  0 
Picqnenot,  Vues  Pittoresqaes  de  I'Ue  de  Stafl*a,  Sec,  folio  atlantlque,  car- 

tonn^                                                                                                           4  10  0 

Orfila,  El^mens  de  Cbimie  M6dicale,  2  torn,  in  8vo.  avec.  14  fig.                    14  0 

R^Teill6-Parise,  Examen  de  Pathologic,  in  8vo.                                                0  It  0 

D'Agiucourt,  Histoire  de  TArt  par  les  Monamens,  depuis  sa  decadence  au 

IVme  Siecle,  jusqu*a    son   renouvellement  au  XVImc,  Livraison 

XVI  He,  in  folio                                                                                         3    0  0 

Idem,  sur  papier  v61in                                                                4    0  0' 

Comte  et  Dunoyer,  Le  Censeur  Europ^en,  Tomes  IV.  et  V.  in  8vo.               0  18  0 
Walckenaer,  M^moires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  naturcUe  des  Abeilles  Soli- 
taires qui  composent  le  genre  Haliete,  avec  planches,  grand  in-8vo.  0    8  0 

French  Almanacks y  for  1818. 

Almanach  des  Dames,  ponr  TAn  1818,  in  18mo.  fig.                                     0    7  0 

The  same  elegantly  bound,  at  different  prices 

•  • .  •  de  Gt>tba  pour  TAn  1818,  fig.  in  18mo.  bound                             0    8  0 

d^die  aux  Dames,  in  18mo.                                                             0  IS  0 

. . « Hommage  aux  Dames,  in  18nio.                                                     0    9  0 

the  same  in  l8mo.  bound  in  glazed  paper                   0  12  0 

^. .  Th^^tre  des  Dames,  in  18mo.                                                       0  18  0 

, .  Litt^rature  des  Dames,  in  18nio.                                                    0  13  0 

Voliere  des  Dames,  avec  12  fig.  des  plus  ^olii  Obeanx               0  V^  o 

Corbeille  de  Fruits,  avec  12  fig.  dc»  plus  jolis  Fruits                    0  13  0 

M6rite  des  Femmes                                                                             0    7  0 

Hommage  aux  Demoiselles  par  Dufrcsnay,  in  18mo.  fig.                 0  12  0 

d^nli^  aux  Demoiselles,  in  ISmo.                                                       0     9  0 

..«  the  same  bound  in  glazed  paper                                                      0  12  0 

Petit  des  Demoiselles,  in  18ino.                                                         0    4  0 

.....•..••  Lectures  a  ma  Fille,  in  18mo.                                                         080 
Petit,  de  la  Cour  de  France,  in  18mo.                                            0    4  0 

German  Almanacks^  1818. 

Minerva,  Tashenbuch,  fur  1818,  mii  8  Kupf,                                                  0  15  0 

Alpenrosen  ein  Schweizer  Almanach,  mii  K«;2/'.                                                 0  lo  o 

Becker's  Taschenbuch  zum  geselligen  Vergnugen,  mit  Kupf,                           0  15  o 

Sbiitze  Taschenbuch  der  Liebe  uud  Frcund&chaft,  1818                                  0  13  0 

French,  Italian,  and  German  Periodical  Works  supplied  regularly  at 

the  following  Annual  Subscriptions, 

Annnal  Sab. 
Annales  Cliniques  de  la  Soci^>t6  de  M^decine  de  MontpcUier,  published 

monthly                                                                                                       1  16  0 

de  Chimie  &  dc  Physique,  8vo.  ditto                                                     2    5  0 

de  TAgriculture  Fran<;aisc  par  Bosc  &  Tesbier,  Bvo.  ditto                  2    8  0 

Encyclop^'diques  par  Millin,  in  8vo.  ditto                                              3    6  0 

des  Matlicmatiqui'S  pures  Ac  appli<|uees  par  Crergonne,  4to.  ditto      1  18  0 

des  Mines,  1817,  published  quarterly                                                       10  0 

Bibliotfaeqne  JMedirale,  in  8vo.  published  monthly                                            2    4  0 

Physico-^conomique,  in  8vo.  ditto  100 
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NEW  TALES  OF  MY  LANDLORD, 

CQllected  and  arranged 
By  JEDEDIAH  CLfilSHpOTHAM, 

SCHOOLMASTER  AND   PARISH-CLERK.   OF   GANDERCLEUGH. 

4  Volumes  12mo. 

'~.  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT 

OF 
DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  SEAS  AND  COUNTRIES  ROUND 

THE  NOATH  pole, 
ILLUSTRATKD  BY  MAPS, 

By  HUGH   MURRAY,   F.R.S.E. 

Author  of  Historical  Account  of  Africa,  Sac 
One  Volume  Octavo. 

A  STATISTICAL  AND  HIbTORICAL  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

From  tiic  Period  of  the  Fint  Estabiisbmentt,  to  the  Present  Daj. 

On  a  New  Plan. 

By  W.  D.  warden, 

Formerly  Conad-General  of  the  Vnted  StaU$  at  Porit, 
,  3  Vols.  8vo.    With  Maps. 

AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 

*     /  -  -  - 

-    OF   THE 

SCOTTISH    LANGUAGE; 

In  which  the  Words  arc  dedaced  from  their  Ori^nali,  exphuned  n  their 
different  Senses,  and  anthorised  bj  the  Names  of  the  WriUrs  in  whose 
Wocfcs  the  J  occur. 

Abridged  from  the  Quarto  Edition  by  the  Auth^, 

JOHN  JAMIESON,  D.  D. 

TeBow  of  the  Royal  Soctetj  of  Edinborgh,  of  the  Society  of  the  Antigoaries  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

•One  Volume  Octavo,  "" 
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INQUIRY 

'into 

THE   RELATION  Of   CAUSE  AND    EFFECT, 

By  THOMAS  BROWN,  M.  D- 

oTlforalPMlaMpliy  is  tito  Uutvnity  of  E^dinlNM^ 
Third  Edition  enlarged.  Octavo. 

ACCOUNT 

« 

OP  TBB 

KINGDOM  OF  NfePAL. 

By   FKAVCIS  HAMILTON,   M.  D. 

Tdlew  of  the  Rpyml  Societies  of  Limdoii  And  Cdinboffgb,  and  of  tbe  Societiet  of 

,  and  of  the  Tinneoa  end  Amatic 

In  4to,  with  Engravings. 


H^a^ 


A  GENERAL  VIEW 

4 

ov 

TB^  STRUCTURE,  FUNCTIONS,  AND  CLASSIFKATIOK 

OF  ANIMALS, 


With  PtaUi  and  lUmiratvmt,  adapUd  m  a  partkuUit  maimer  lo/gggitote 

the  ifMiy  0/  Britith  Zoology. 

By  JOHN  FLEMING,  D.D-  F.R.S.E.  M.W.S.  &c 

2  Volumes  Octavo. 

ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE  HEBRIDES  OR  WESTERN  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND, 

PARTICDLiJlLY  WITB  RKOABA  TO 

GEOLOGY. 
Together  vith  Ohtervatiotu  od  their  Scenery,  Antiguitiee,  and  Agricmitme, 

By  J.  MACCULLOCH,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
2  Vols.  8vo,  with  a  volume  of  Illustrative  Engravings  in  4tOk 


THE  CHONCHOLOGY 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 

Being  b  complete  Natural  Histofy  of  all  the  Shells  which  have 
been  found  to  Inhabit  Great  Britain  and  ito  Islands^  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnean  Method. 

Jlkutrated  by  Figures  f^every  Shell  hitheHo  discovered,  drawn  from  nature. 
By  THOMAS  BROWN,  Esq.  F.RS.E. 

FoUow  of  the  LinaeM  Society  Memhcr  of  the  Wemciian  Natural  Historj  So- 
cietj.  Memherof  the  Kirwanian  Society  of  DohKn,  Itfid  Hdmwwy  Memhec 
^  ofteliUrw7ud»iilo«phicriSodeQrofBelto9. 

One  volume  Quarto. 


2^  ARcanjLD  CotrsTJBts  and  Co. 


ZOOLOGY. 


OR 


AN  INTROIIUCnON  TO  THE  NATURAL  H|STORT,OF  TfiS; 

ANBfAI^  KINGDQU.  ' 

BkuirmUd  bjf  Fomi0tu  Pititet  drmmjrmm  ntiture. 

By  THOMAS  BROWN,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 

Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Socktj,  8cc 

*«*  Tlie  Colours  of  the  different  Objects  will  be  described  according  to  the 
Weneriaa  Nomendabire. 

One  Tolame  Octavo. 


ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY, 

PFITH  ILLUSTRATtTE  PLATES. 

By  ROBERT  JAMESON, 

Regans  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy,  and  Keeper  of  the' 

Museum  in  the  University  of  fdinborgh. 

One  volume  Octavo. 
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MANUAL  OF  MINERALOGY, 

By  ROBERT  JAMESON, 

Psofcssor  of  Natural  History,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy,  md  Keeper  of  tie 
Museam  in  the  Unrversitjr  of  Edinbui^gh. 

One  volume  12mo. 


HISTORY 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 

nUMf  THS  RKTOLimON  IN  IMS,  TO  IHC  ntENCH 

REVOLUTION  IN  1789. 

By  Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH,  M.P.  L.L.D.  F.R.S. 

REPORTS 

OF  , 

CASES  TRIED  IN  THE  JURY  CX>URT, 

From,  the  Institntson  of  the  Ctourt  in  1815,  to  the  Sittings  at  JEdinburgk 

endiag-in  Maroh  I8I8. 

By  JOSEPH  MURRAY,  Esq.  Advocate. 

OoetolomeOctaVa. 
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WOMEN  J 

OR 

POUR   ET  CONTREt    A   Talk. 
By  the  Author  of  Bertram,  a  Tragedy. 
In  5  T^B.  12ina    Price  ImI,  1«.  boardi. 


TRAVELS 

FR(5m  VIENNA  THROUGH  LOWER  HtJKGART, 

IVith  scHne  Account  of  'Vienna  daring  the  Congress. 
By  RICHARD  BRIGHT,  M.D. 
^        With  numerauM  Engravings. 
One  Yolume.    Price  JL4,  4s.  boards. 

AN  ACCOUNT 

,  OF  THE 

LITE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  ERSKINE  OF 

CARNOCK,  D,D. 

Ont  of  the  MiniiterB  of  tlw  Qreyfrkr\  Chircb,  Edinbuigfa. 

By  Sir  HENRY  MONdUETP  WELLWOOD,  Bart. 

In  8va  (with  a  Portrait)  Price  lis.  bds. 

SERMONS  AND  LECTURES  ' 

By  ALEXANDER  BRUNTON,  D.D. 

One  of  tbe  Miaiften  of  the  Tron  Church,  and  Pkofesaor  of  Oriental  Iju- 

guages  in  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh. 

In  octaTo,  128.  boards. 


TRAVELS 

THROUGH  SOME  PARTS  OF  G^JRMANY,  POLAND, 
MpLDAVU,  AND  TURKEY. 

By  ADAM  NEALE,  M.D. 

I«ate  Physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  Physioiaft 
to  the  Forces,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Lcmdon, 

EtnbeUiihdd  tuith fifteen  elegant  engraving^  and  coloured. 

Price  l4.2|  2s,  in  boards. 
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Supplement  to  Emyclopcedia  Brkmmka. 

In  ajexo  days  will  be  Published ,  Price  LA ,  5s.  Boards^ 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH   NUMEROUS   ENGRAVINGS,   BT  MILTON, 

TUBREL,     ANB    OTHER    ARTISTS, 

VOLUME  UL    PART  I. 

OF  V 

StJPPLEIilENT 

TO  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRlTANNlCA. 


EDITED   BT 

MACVEY  NAPltfe,  £sq.  F.  I^.  S.  Lond.  &  Edin. 


X  his  Part  is  enriched  with  a  PreKnmiary  Dissertation  on  the 
History  of  Ckemical  Science,  from  the  earliest  ages  CO  the  present 
time,  hy  Mr  Brands,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of  London  •  and  with  Contributions  by  John  BaArow, 
Esq.  Professor  Leslie,  James  Mill,  Esq.  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  and  other  well  known  Writers. 

Besides  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  it  contains  the  following, 
among  a  variety  of  shorter  Articles  irr  Science  and  Miscellaneous 
Literature,  tiz.  Chemistry,  China,  Chivalry,  Chromatics, 
Climate,  Cohesion,  Coining,  Cold,  Colony,  Commerce^ 
CoNCHOLOOiY,  Congelation.  ^ 

The  Plan  of  this  Supplement,  which  will  be  completed,  it  is 
hoped,  in  Five,  at  the  very  utmost  in  iStx  Volumes,  is  such  as  to 
render  it  not  only  a  valuable  companioi  to  the  various  Editions 
of  the  Encydopadia  Britannica,  but  of  extensive  utility  as  a  se- 
parate work ;  being  calculated  of  itself  to  furnish  a  View  of  the 
Progress  and  Present  State  of  all' the  most  important  departments 
of  human  knowledge. 

EDINBURGH : 

PRINTED  FOR  ARCUiBALD   CONSTABLE  AND   COMPANY: 

Sold  by  R.  Fenner,  Paternoster  Row,  London ;  RoBnrsoir, 
Son,  &  HoLDs^oRTB,  Leeds ;  Thomas  Wilson  &  Sons,  York ; 

John  Rodford,  Hull ;  and  John  Cumming,  Dublin. 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

*  Of  whom  may  be  had,  The  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  Encyci;o-' 
PJBDJA  Britannic  A,  Vols.  I.  &  II.  illustrated  with  upwards  of 
Sixty  Engravings.    Price  L.5  in  extra  bds.    Also  the  ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA BRITANNIC  a;  20  Vols.  ito.  withupVards  of 
600  Engravings.    Fifth  Edition.    Price  L.SS  m  boards. 
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ACCOMPANIED  BY  AN  ATLISt 
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A.  ARROWSMITH, 
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AMD  X.OVGMAV.  HURST,  RBBf,  OBMB,  k  BmOWl^f  X.0NAOK. 

COMDmONS. 

h  The  Work  wiH  extend  to  Six  Vohimes  Octavo,  elegantly  printed. 

£acli  Volume  to  consist  of  tfty  sheets,  or  eight  hundred  pages 

letter-press. 
II.  The  prioe  of  eadi  Volume  wffl  be  EigbteeiiShinings in  boards; 
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rV.  The  Atlas,  consisting  of  fifty «thrce  Maps,  engraved  m  the  first 

style  of  the  art,  can  be  had  along  with  the  Gasecteer,  price  L.lt 

iGs.  hcHflomtd. 
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Abt.  I.  Bepori  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Poor^LamSf 
with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee.  Or- 
dered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed^  My  4,  18i7« 

Tt  appears  from  this  important  document,  that  the  principle 
^  of  compulsory  provision  for'  the  poor,  took  its  rise  with  Uie 
enactment  of  very  narsh  and  barbarous  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  vagrancy ;— that  by  these  laws,  which  were  directed  against 
<  strong  b^igars,  persons  whde  and  mighty  in  body, '  sudh  an 
offence  was  visited  with  slavery,  mutilations,  and  death — that 
permission  to  beg,  however,  was  extended  to  the  impotent  poor 
within  certain  districts — and  that  at  length,  with  a  view  to  pre* 
vent  the  burdci^of  their  support  from  felling  exclusively  on  the 
charitable,  an  act  was  passea  in  the  5th  of  EHauibeth,  whereby 
the  Justices  in  each  parish  were  empowered,  along  with  the 
churchwardens,  to  assess  for  a  weekly  sum  those  who  were  un« 
willing  to  contribute.  By  a  statute  or  the  4Sd  of  the  same  reign^ 
those  persons  were  further  vested  with  the  power,  Jirst^  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  gratuitous  relief  of  those  who  were  unable  to  work  i 
and,  secondly^  to  find  work  for  those  who  were  able,  by  giving 
them  employment,  or  supplying  them  with  the  necessary  took 
and  materiab. 

This  statute  continues  to  be  the  fundamental  and  operative 
law  of  the  realn^  on  this  important  subject :  And  the  object  of 
the  very  interesting  Report  now  before  us,  is  to  expose  the  ef- 
fect which,  after  the  lapse  of  about  two  centuries,  has  resulted 
from  the  administration  of  this  law  on  the  comfort  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people  of  England* 

We  have  often  imagined,  that,  previous  to  those  enactmentS| 
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the  whole  cf  ihe  matter  to  which  they  relate  had  come  nnder 
the  discussion  of  two  politicahreasoners ;  and  that  one  of  them 
had  merely  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  com- 
pukory  provisien,  while  the  otherfelt  quite  assured  of  its  finaL 
s^ce$»*in  diminrshing  the  amount  of  human  suflfering,  iftaot  in 
banishing  ail  the  miseries  of  extreme  indigence  from  the  land. 
Even  in  such  a  situation,  we  conceive,  and  anterior  to  all  expe- 
rience, there  aretnany  considerations  which  might  have  occur- 
ed  to  the  former,  and  disposed  him  to  be  slow  of  confidence  aa 
to  the  anticipated  good  that  was  to  flow  from  its  operation.  The 
verv  circumstance  of  its  being  untried,  might  lead  him  to  suspect 
and  to  hesitate.  And,  independently  of  this  general  considera^ 
lion,  which  always  weighs  so  powerfully  with  men  of  a  practical 
understanding,  he  would  probably  see,  in  the  proposed  measure^ 
an  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  Nature  the  management 
of  a  case,>  for  which,  by  certain  principles  implanted  ui  the 
coDititutipn  of  man,  she  had  already  provided.  He  might  see 
in  it  a  tendency  to  enfeeble,  if  not  altogether  to  suppress,  the 
operation  of  these  principles.  He  might  fear  lest  this  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  State  should  relax  the  natural  excitements*' 
to  industry  and  foresight,  and  thus  multiply^  the  instances  oft. 
wretchedness  beyond  its  power  of  relieving  them.  Or,  that  it 
might  relax'  the  obligations  of  relationship ;  and  thus,  for  the 
sttbstitutioh  of  certain  regulated  services,  withdraw  from  the 
helpless  the  far  kindlier  and  more  effective  services  of  their- owa 
kindred  or  their  own  ofl&pring.  Or,  that  it  might  relax  the 
sympathy  and  mutual  dependence  of  immediate  neighbours,  and 
thus  intercept  those  numerous,  though  unobserv^  supplies- of 
beneficence,  which,  in  parishes  where  assessments  are  unknowUf 
Btillmake  up  a  sum  of  charity  most  honourable  to  the  character  dT 
the  lower  orders.  Or,  that  it  might  reduce  the  private  miniitra-  . 
tions  of  the  wealthy,  who,  by  the  one  act  of  a  yearly  contribu- 
tion, might  feel  themselves  acquitted  of  all  those  secvet  attdationa 
and  lib^ulkies  which  the  setting  up  of  this  legal  machinery  evi- 
dently tends  to  supersede.  Or,  finally,  that  b^  the  publicity 
thus  given  to  the  relief  of  want,  every  dispensation  of  it  would 
be  made  greatly  more  painful  to  the  more  delicate  and  deserving, 
class  of  sufferers,  who,  rather  than  brave  an  exposure  so  humi- 
liating, might  choose  to  endure  in  silence  $  and  that,  with  no- 
thing to  depend  on  but  such  compassion  as  the  system  in  ques-- 
tion  has  diverted  away  from  them-— with  no  chance  of  being 
discovered  by  the  charitable,  but  through  such  inouiries  as  this 
system  has  superseded — with  no  source  from  which  to  look  for 
any  alleviation  but  such  funds  as  this  system  is  impairing  by 
its  perpetual  and-  constantly  augmenting  encroadimenta:  Ana 
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thus  it  might  be  doubted^  whether  it  might  not  only  shift  the 
misery,  without  alleviating  it  (  and  add  another  proof  to  the 
many  that  already  exist,  of  the  impotency  of  l^slation,  when 
It  oners  to  interfere  with  the  wiser  provisions  and  the  more  ef- 
ficient principles  of  Nature. 

We  are  not  now  supposing  that  the  man  who  musters  up  these 
various  probabilities,  could  come  to  a  decided  conclusion  against 
the  scheme  which  has  been  suggested.  But  he  might  go  so  far^ 
as  most  legitimately,  upon  the  strength  of  them,  to  decline  his 
positive  approbation  of  it.  He  might  look  on  it  as  a  scheme 
which  was  at  best  uncertain  and  hazardous ;  and  if  his  sturdier 
antagonist  saw  nothing  but  timidity  in  all  these  apprehensions— 
if  he  remained  inflexibly  assured  of  the  wisdom  of  the  regula- 
tions suggested — if  he  resolutely  persisted  in  asserting,  that  aug- 
mented nappiness  to  the  lower  orders,  and  augmented  tranquu- 
lity  to  the  State,  would  ensue  from  the  enactments  and  the  exe- 
cution of  them — if  he  looked,  in  short,  to  the  experiment  with 
undoubting  confidence,  while  the  other  looked  to  it  with  feel- 
ings of  suspicion  and  reserve — we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judges 
which  of  the  two  should  have  been  designated  by  the  name  of 
theorist. 

The  experiment,  however,  has  been  actually  made :  And  it 
has  had  the  long  development  of  two  centuries,-— out  of  which 
we  may  gather  its  actual  effect  on  the  circumstances  of  the  peo^ 
pie;  and,  as  it  were,  to  afibrd  us  every  advantage  for  help- 
ing us  on  to  our  conclusion,  the  whole  island  presents  us  with 
parishes  in  every  variety  of  condition,  and  under  every  variety 
of  treatment  as  to  the  management  of  their  poor.  We  can  point 
to  some  parishes,  where  a  compulsory  provision  has  obtained 
ever  since  the  passing  of  the  original  statute;  and  to  others 
where  it  has  been  only  introduced  at  various  periods  within  the 
last  half  century: — to  others  where  the  elements  of  the  me- 
thod have  been  so  recently  put  together*  that  the  method  itself 
is  still  in  embryo ;  and,  finally,  to  others  where  it  is  yet  utterly 
unknown,  and  the  whole  relief  of  Poverty  is  left  to  the  unfettered 
operation  of  Christian  precepts,  or  of  the  kindlier  feelings  of  na- , 
ture  on  the  heart  and  conduct  of  individuals.  So  that,  if  our 
two  political  reasoners  were  to  rise  from  their  graves,  they  wocdd 
have  the  wh^le  matter  of  their  debate  before  them  in  real  and 
living  exemplification.  The  man  of  doubt  would  have  expe^ 
rience  instead  of  experiment,  and  proof  instead  of  probability. 
And  surely,  whether,  on  looking  to  the  parishes  of  England,  be 
there  perceived  that,  in  the  matter  of  supporting  the  helpless* 
tvery  domestic  tie  had  gone  into  dissolution*  and  that,  in  the 
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coldness  of  a  public  administration,  every  kindlier  diarity  was 
departing  rrom  the  land— or,  looking  to  the  Border  parishes, 
he  saw  them  fast  hastening  to  the  lavisn  expenditure  of  England, 
and  with  as  Kttle  too  of  sensible  influence  on  the  comforts  of 
their  sufiering  population— or,  finally,  looking  to  the  parishes  of 
the  North,  he  beheld  that,  under  their  cheap  economy,  all  the 
relative  duties  of  kindred  and  of  neighbourhood  were  still  in 
unextinguished  operation,  and  that  a  high  minded,  but  nncom*- 
plaining  peasantry,  did,  out  of  their  own  unborrowed  resources, 
rear  every  family,  and  foster  the  declining  years  of  every  pa- 
rent who  belonged  to  them— would  not  ht  be  entitled  to  look  on 
these  various  parishes  as  so  many  archives  on  which,  since  he 
had  left  the  world;  the  finger  of  time  had  graven  in  characters 
of  certainty  all  his  anticipations — would  not  he  stand  proudly 
vindicated  in  his  claims  to  practical  wisdom,  and  his  antagonist 
be  more  strikingly  convictea  than  ever,  of  being  a  most  unsound 
and  precipitate  theorist  ? 

But  how  comes  it,  then,  that  the  reverse  of  all  this  takes  place  in 
very  general  estimation  ?  How  comes  it  that  he  who  questions  the 
expediency  of  poor-rates  is  usually  regarded  as  a  man  of  visionary, 
or  at  least  of  adventurous  speculation  $  and  that  he  who  resists 
every  change  of  habit,  or  of  existing  institution,  is  deemed  to  b^ 
a  man  of  sound  and  practical  wisdom,  who,  unseduced  by  any 
ingenious  or  splendid  sophistry,  sits  immoveabjy  entrenched 
within  the  safeguards  of  experience  ?  He  who  would  have  been 
counted  a  theorist  at  the  commencement  of  this  great  national 
scheme,  is  now  conceived  to  have  upon  his  side  the  whole  auAo- 
rity  of  pracUce  and  observation ;— and  he  who  simply  inherits 
the  spirit  and  the  impressions  of  his  mora  judicious  antagonist,  is 
now  branded  as  an  audacious  theorist.  How  comes  it  that  die 
two  characters  have  so  strangely  and  so  unwarrantably  shifted 
places  ?  What  has  happened  durbg  this  intervening  period  of 
two  hundred  years,  to  justify  such  an  exchange  of  reputation  be« 
tween  them  ?  The  man  who  was  then  so  proudly  confident  in 
his  anticipations  of  good  from  the  plan,  has  had  every  one  of 
his  anticipations  most  woiully  blasted ;  and  for  this,  the  sue* 
cessor  to  his  opinions  and  partialities,  obtams  the  homage  that 
is  due  to  a  sound  experimental  philosopher.  The  man  who 
humbly  expressed  his  suspicions  of  the  plan,  has  had  every  one 
of  them  confirmed ;  and  for  this,  he  who  now  proceeds  upon  his 
conjectures  as  so  many  facts,  because  thev  have  turned  out  to  be 
so,  is  denounc9d  as  a  rash  and  chimerical  projector !  So  long 
"  as  the  theory  was  untried,  it  was  practically  wise  to  doubt  it,  and 
theoretical  to  befriend  it.  But  now  that  the  theory  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  it  woukl  appear  that  he  is  the  sound 
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experimentalist  who  defends,  and  he  is  the  theorist  who  dis- 
owns it ! 

All  this,  however,  mav  be  referred  to  that  great  law  of  the  hu' 
man  constitution,  by  which  we  are  led  to  associate  with  similar 
circumstances,  the  exnectation  of  similar  results ;  and  which 
acts,  in  generali  with  all  the  force  and  certainty  of  an  instinct. 
It  18  true,  ako,  that  it  acts,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  same  sa* 
lutary  effects.   It  is  very  certain  that  Nature  will  never  deceive  us, 
and  that  she  will  always  bring  out  the  same  result  from  the  same 
circumstances.    But  circamstances  may  be  similar,  without  be- 
ing in  every  respect  the  same;  and  on  this  similarity  may  the 
strong  propensity  in  question  urge  us  to  found  an  expectation  in 
which  we  may  frequently  be  disappointed.    It  is  thus  that  children 
ai^d  the  lower  animals  can  be  so  easily  imposed  upon.     Offer  to 
ibeir  notice  some  general  assemblage  of  objects  which  impress- 
es  them  with  a  similitude  to  some  former  assemblage,  and  they 
will  look  for  the  same  general  results.    Tlicy  are  not  able  to  as- 
sign such  particulars  in  the  assemblage  as  have  a  causal  influence 
on  the  production  of  the  consequence  which  they  anticipate. 
They  cannot  distinguish  the  essentials  from  the  accessaries.    It 
were  well  if  the  progress  to  manhood  ensured  a  total  deliver- 
ance from  the  errors  of  this  propensity.     But,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  are  many  questions  on  which  the  heedless  exercise  of 
this  propensity  grows  with  the  growth  of  men,  and  strengthens 
with  their  strength.    If  they  have  been  accustomed  to  provide 
for  some  object  in  one  particular  way,  they  never  think  that  it 
can  possibly  be  provided  for,  unless  in  that  very  way,  with 
all  its  insignificant  speciah'ties,  to  which  they  have  beten  habi- 
tuated.   It  is  thus  that  they  dread  the  very  semblance  of  inno- 
vation, as  carrying  in  it  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  whole  con- 
cern that  is  at  issue.    It  is  utterly  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  the  thing 
may  be  done  as  well,  without  this  or  the  other  circumstance. 
They  are  such  circumstances  as  were  always  present  in  their  re* 
membranee  of  the  matter ;  and  this  is  reason  enoutrh  why  they 
cannot  conceive  that  there  should  be  any  comfort  or  security  with- 
out them.     Every  appeal  to  the  experience  of  other  times,  or  to 
the  practice  of  other  places,  would  make  no  impression  whatever 
over  their  own  lively  and  personal  recoUection  of  ail  the  details 
of  their  own  time  and  their  own  parish.    These  pi^acUcal  men 
will  take  up  indiscriminately  with  this  or  with  that  system,  just 
as  it  happens  to  be  the  established  one.     If  it  only  have  the 
right  of  occupancy  in  their  town,  this  is  enough  to  vest  it,  in 
their  eye,  with  all  the  honours  of  infallibility.     Not  one  lesson  is 
overdrawn  from  the  great  principle  of  the  identity  of  human  na- 
ioi-e;  out  of  which  it  maj  be  inferred  that  such  management  as 
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has  been  foand  to  succeed  with  men  in  one  part  of  the  conntiyt 
may  be  imported  into  another.  Not  one  ray  ofUght  is  ever  ad- 
mitted to  shine  upon  them  from.the  experience  of  other  times  or 
other  places.  All  is  blind  and  headlong  imitation  of  that  which 
is  immediately  before  them.  To  talk  of  any  thing  beyond  thist 
will  sound  visionary  to  men  who?e  minds  are  occupied  to  the  fuU 
with  that  which  thev  handle  with  their  own  hands,  and  see  with 
their  own  eves.  Or  this  much  they  will  have  a  vivid  recollection  ; 
and,  by  their  constantlv  appealing  to  it,  they  will  appear  to  stand 
on  the  vantage  ground  of  actual  observation.  Their  persons  are 
so  surrounded  with  the  materiak  and  the  manipulations  of  prac- 
tice, that  they  will  both  claim  and  receive  the  same  authority  as  if 
their  minds  were  constantly  exercised  with  the  lessons  and  the 
observations  of  practice.  Thev,  in  consequence  of  this,  will  be 
listened  to  as  men  of  observation.  But  it  is  just  the  observa^ 
tion  of  men  who  follow  the  mere  instinct  of  experience  without 
thought  and  without  discrimination.  They  cannot  tell  what  it 
is  in  the  apparatus  of  their  management  tliat  has  a  good,  and 
what  it  is  which  has  a  hurtful  influence — but,  because  familiariz* 
cd  to  the  sight  of  the  apparatus  itself,  think  that  all  would  go 
to  wreck  should  one  sacrilegious  hand  offer  to  inflict  upon  it 
the  slightest  alteration. 

It  were  very  convenient  to  distinguish  this  class  of  persons  by 
some  short  and  expressive  designation.  It  would  not  be  fair, 
liowever,  to  call  them  practical  men — for  there  are  many  of  this 
description  to  whose  services  the  community  lie  under  a  weight 
of  the  deepest  obligation,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  by  their 
just  discernment  of  principle,  and  by  their  enlightened  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  operations  of  their  own  department,  nave 
earned  a  well  merited  title  to  true  practical  wisdom.  Neither 
would  it  be  fair  to  call  them  merely  practical  men — for  there 
are  many  such  who,  most  conscientious  in  transacting  all  the 
<Ietails  of  the  actual  system,  and  most  patient  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  its  drudgeries,  are  nevertheless  without  pretension 
to  any  understanding,  and  are  never  heard  to  utter  any  dog- 
matic asseveration  on  the  absolute  merits  of  the  system  itself — 
and  who  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  most  useful 
and  deserving  class  of  citizens.  But  there  are  others  who,  on 
the  mere  strength  of  a  prolonged  and  manifold  officiality,  take 
a  far  loftier  flight— who  adventure,  and  that  on  the  foundation 
of  a  hackneyed  experience,  which  goes  not  beyond  the  precincts 
of  their  own  municipality^  to  affirm  of  every  innovation,  that  it 
is  wholly  visionary  and  inapplicable— on  whom  the  collected 
experience  of  all  the  parishes  in  the  empire  would  be  utterly 
thrown  away — who  could  read,  for  example,  such  a  Report  M 
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'that  now  before  us,  and,  without  borrowing  from  it  a  single 
hint  for  the  amendment  or  the  subversion  of  their  existing  prae- 
tice,  would  still  stand  up  for  it  as  manfully  and  as  determinedly 
as  ever  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  all  its  modifications — who  are 
l)oth  most  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  their  business, 

4«d  most  entirely  wedded  to  ail  its  circumstantials — who  not 
<only  cannot  move  themselves  but  just  in  the  way  in  which  they 

-were  first  set  agoing,  but  who  pronounce,  of  every  movement 
which  diverges  from  theirs,  that  it  is  a  divergence  from  the 
wise  and  cautious  line  of  experience.     Such  persons  stand  in 

{)recisely  the  same  relation  to  «  man  of  truly  correct  and  en- 
ightened  views  on 'the  subgeot  of  poor*  laws,  that  a  mere  lawyer 
^oes  to  an  enlightened  statesman,  or  a  mere  merchant  to  a 
sound  political  economist.  It  is  very  true,  that  a  lawyer  i;nay 
"be  an  able  legislator,  and  a  merchant  may  be  an  able  econe- 
onist;  and  that  there  are  many  of  both  professions  who,  with- 
out aspiring  to  the  character  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other, 
-^o  fill,  and  that  most  usefully  and  honourably,"  their  respective 
vocations.  But  just  as  some  lawyers,  with  no  accomplishment 
4)eyond  the  art  of  special  pleading,  will  confound  one  talent 
with  another,  in  such  a  way  as  to  think  tliat,  because  they 
can  skilfully  point  out  the  application  of  the  existing  laws, 
they  can  also  profoundly  and  philosophically  defend  the  wisdom 
of  them  ;  and  just  as  some  merchants,  with  no  range  of  con- 
templation bevond  the  transactions  of  their  own  counting-house, 
-can  fancy  in  themselves  a  competency  to  vindicate  all  the  boun* 
ties  in  which  they. have  shared,  and  all  tlie  monopolies  by 
which  they  have  profited: — So  are  there  many  persons  who, 
because  they  are  expert  and  practised  in  the  business  of  public 
oharities,  and  versant  in  all  the  points  and  penmanship  of  the 
«<;hamber  which  they  occupy,  think  that,  on  this  single  ground, 
they  may  take  their  bold  and  comprehensive  sweep  Uvrough 
:ihe  difficulties  of  the  general  question — who  call  out  most  stre- 
nuously for  .matters,  as  they  are,  and  that  just  because  they 
■have  shut  out  the  %ht  of  all  that  wider  experience  .which  indi* 
^cates  the  way  to  matters  as^hey  should  be — who,  without  look- 
ing back  upon  other  times,  or  abroad  upon  other  parishes, 
have  only  looked,  with  the  most  intense  confinement  of  all 
their  faculties,  on  the  little  in-field  of  their  own  of)eratiotts, 
and  have  gathered  therefrom  a  fancied  sufHciency  of  wisdom  to 
overbear  all  the  reasonings  of  all  the  theorists.  Such  a  charac- 
;ter,  compounded  of  confident  pretence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  merest  practitionery  on  the  other,  it  is  certainly  not  easy 
to  express  by  one  brief  and  memorable  designation.     But  we 

«hall  venture,  for  the  present,  to  call  him  the  disciple  of  mese 
j|<y^lififg. 
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We  may  now  he  enabled  to  perceive  where  it  is  that  the  dis- 
tinction  lies  betweoi  sach  a  peraon,  and  the  man  of  troe  practi- 
cal wisdom.    The  latter,  thoogh  often  branded  with  the  name 
of  a  theorist^  never  in  fiu:t  rests  a  single  positiiHi  on  an?  other 
basis  than  that  of  observation.    Bat  he  has  the  art  of  obsefra- 
tion ;  and  knows  how  to  torn  it  to  its  legitimate  purposes.    He 
can  look  to  one  case,  and  has  the  bucalij  of  drawing  a  ksscxi 
from  it,  by  which  he  can  enlighten  and  determine  other  cases  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  avails  himself  of  the  constancy  of  Natore 
in  sndi  a  way,  as  to  rear  upon  it  a  general  anticipation.     From 
his  daily  observation  of  human  nature,  he  has  learned,  for  ex* 
ample,  to  infer,  that  dependence  upon  aid  from  others  will  im- 
pair the  diligence  of  a  man's  exertions  for  himsdf ;  and  that  it 
both  lies  within  the  power,  and  is  in  general  the  disposition  of 
the  labouring  poor,  by  the  economy  of  a  very  slight  and  practi- 
cable retrenchment,  to  secure  for  themselves  a  provision  against 
the  wants  of  futurity ;  and  that  the  strong  instmcts  cS  rdation* 
ship  will,  if  not  counteracted,  draw  a  more  secure  and  kindly 
protection  around  all  its  members,  than  ever  can  be  oflered  by 
the  cold  hand  of  public  charity  i  and  that  the  sympathies  of 
neighbourhood,  if  not  rdaxcd  by  some  iO  judged  and  artificial 
process,  will  aiSbrd  a  more  substantial  relief  to  the  indigence 
which  resides  within  its  bounds,  than  ever  can  be  poured  upon 
it  out  of  the  treasury  of  an  almshouse ;  and  that  the  wealthy^ 
if  left  to  give  on  the  impulse  of  compassion,  will  at  length  find 
their  way  to  a  more  useful  and  discriminating  method  of  bene- 
vok>nce  than  ever  can  be  practised  by  the  official  agents  of  a 
legal  institution ;  and  that  whiles  in  tne  one  way,  the  rich  and 
the  poor  often  meet  and  exchange  with  each  other  such  cordiali- 
ties of  affection  and  good-will  as  go  to  sweeten  every  ofiering, 
snd  to  turn  the  whofe  of  their  intercourse  into  a  scene  erf'  en- 
joyment ;  in  the  other  way,  every  ministration  of  rdief  only  lends 
to  multiply  their  antipathies,  and  to  widen  the  unfortunate  dis- 
tance which  lies  between  them. — And  sureiv  if  theae  be  so 
mBUjJactSf  authenticated  by  the  habitual  observation  of  h» 
whole  life,  he  is  well  warranted  to  conclude  that  it  would  have 
been  greatly  better  had  the  institutions  in  question  been  dispensed 
with  altogether ;  and  if,  as  to  stamp  upon  this  doctrine  its  most 
striking  verification,  he  can  point  to  parishes  where  they  are 
established,  and  compare  them  with  parishes  where  they  are  not 
established,  and  then  crown  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  with  the 
triumphant  allegation,  that  the  actual  result  coincides  in  aB  itr 
particulars  with  the  conclusions  of  his  own  individual  ssgadty : 
—Surely,  after  this,  there  must  be  some  ddusion  in  pronouncing 
of  such  a  man  that  he  is  a  theorist 
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Bat  the  disciple  of  mere  localities  Can  be  made  to  see  nothing 
of  all  this.  He  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the  indiTidualities  of 
his  own  particular  remembrance.  Any  change  in  the  system  of 
management  would  break  up  the  entireness  of  that  assemblage  of 
means  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  in  asso- 
relation  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  poor ;  ahd  he  cannot 
iconceive  that,  with  a  different  assemblage,  the  same  object  cad 
possibly  be  accomplished.  Still  less  can  he  conceive  that  the 
utmost  dexterity  in  managing  the  details  of  an  existing  scheme 
may  meet,  in  the  same  indivudlual,  with  the  utmost  incapacity  of 
pronouncing  aright  on  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme  itself-^that  he 
in  fact  may  be  a  clever  accountant  in  the  poor-house,  and  an 
active  superintendant  of  some  one  of  its  departments,  and  the 
wisest  of  all  his  colleagues  in  the  business  of  framing  regulations, 
and  yet  be  as  little  prepared,  by  all  this  official  cxpertness,  for 
the  general  Question,  as  if  his  only  t)usiDess  had  been  to  preside 
over  the  cookery  of  the  establishment, — to  taste  of  its  charitable 
aoup,  or  to  deal  it  out  with  pointed  regularity  to  the  repairing 
multitude.  A  kind  of  talent,  no  doubt,  is  requisite  for  all  these 
operations.  Nor'  are  we  to  wonder  how  they  who  possess  this 
talent  carry  a  certain  degree  of  influence  along  with  them,  when 
they  denounce  all  who  question  present  modes  as  theoretical,  of 
how  it  is  that  this  epithet,  in  the  progress  of  time,  has  changed 
its  application  from  one  side  to  another,  and  how  so  many  good 
people  have  been  misled  into  the  idea,  that  a  whole  host  of  prac- 
tical authority  and  good  sense  stand  opposed  to  the  business  of 
innovation — when  they  see  such  an  array  of  resistance,  and  hear 
the  contemptuous  crj  that  is  lifted  up  bv  clerks  and  vestrymen 
and  city,  assessors,  and  the  various  subalterns  or  dignitaries  of 
office,  and  the  whole  collected  voice  of  council  and  committee* 
ship. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  our  earnest  advice  to  Government  to  prosecntet 
and  still  further  to  extend  these  inquiries,  of  which  the  Report 
before  us  gives  so  instructive  a  specimen — ^not  to  shrink  from  the 
resistance  which  has  now  been  adverted  to,  for  in  truth  it  is  far 
more  noisy  than  formidable — steadily  to  keep  in  their  eye  the  de^ 
liverance  of  the  country  from  a  system,  of  which  every  new  exhi«> 
bition  proves  that  it  augments  the  wretchedness  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, and  cruelly  deceives  them  by  a  semblance  of  beneficence 
which  it  never  can  realize.  And,  to  encourage  them  in  this  ca- 
reer of  true  and  enlightened  patriotism,  we  may  venture  to  assure 
them,  that  the  very  men  who  are  now  so  sensitively  alive  to  the 
alarm  of  innovation,  will,  in  a  few  months  afler  the  establishment 
;of  some  practical  reform,  yield  a  most  acquiescing  compliance 
mth  it  in  im  its  particuhura.    The  great  maxim  of  *  whatever  is,  is 
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jrighti '  on  the  strength  of  which  tbev  are  ever  sare  to  raise 
^an  outcry  against  the  enemies  of  an  old  establishment,  will,  in 
a  short  time,  convert  them  to  the  steadiest  and  most  determined 
friends  of  a  new  one.  In  fact,  they  will  approve  themselves  to 
l)e  good  serviceable  men  under  any  system;  and  the  terms 
^  theoretical '  and  ^  practical '  will,  under  another  order  of 
things,  once  more  change  their  place  and  their  acceptation. 

Before  taking  up  the  Report,  we  beg  leave  to  be  indulged 
ivith  one  remark  more  in  the  way  of  general  and  introductory 
observation. 

From  eveiy  page,  both  of  the  Report  itself^  and  of  the  evi* 
^dence  whidi  accompanies  it,  we  may  gather  testimonies  to  the 
deadly  mischid*  that  lies  in  the  system  which  prevails  in  Eng- 
land, of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor ;  and  we  carry 
our  conclusions  no  further  than  has  been  already  done  by  a 
Committee  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  when  we  aver, 
that  this  system  ought  to  be  entirely  aboUshed.  Now,  there  u 
nothing  more  natural  for  some  people  than  to  ask,  after  hear- 
ing sucn  a  statement  as  this — what  svstem  do  yon  propose  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  ?  You  are  for  aestrqying  one  set  of  positive 
regulations :  But,  ere  you  do  this«  is  it  not  a  fair  demand  upon 
jou,  that  you  furnish  us  with  another  set  ? 

Now,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  it  has  all  along  been 
our  main  object  to  show,  that  the  poor-laws  of  England  are 
the  result  of  a  very  bungling  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Le- 

S'slature,  to  do  that  which  would  have  been  better  done  had 
atnre  been  left  to  her  own  free  processes,  and  man  to  the 
unconstrained  influence  of  such  prini^iples  as  Nature  and  Chris- 
tianity have  bestowed  upon  him.  We  affirm,  that  the  great 
and  urgent  law  of  self-preservation  ought  not  to  have  i>een  so 
tampered  with;  that  the  instincts  of  relationship  ought  not 
M  have  been  so  impeded  in  their  operation ;  that  the  sympa* 
thies,  and  :]the  attentions  of  neighbourhood,  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  puporse^ed ;  that  the  powerful  workings  of  generous 
and  compassionate  feeling  ought  not  to  have  been  so  damp- 
eA>  and  discouraged,  as  uiey  have  in  fact  been  by  this  artifi- 
cial and  uncalled  for  process  of  interference.  We  deem  that, 
in  this  instance,  the  I^egislature  have  given  way  to  their  usual 
passion  for  regulation — and  that  too  on  a  matter  which  they 
ought  no  more  to  have  meddled  with,  than  any  matter  of 
trade  or  agriculture,  or  even  of  family  arrangement.  They 
ahould  have  kept  within  their  own  provmce,  and  left  this  great 
interest  of  the  community  to  be  provided  for  bv  the  play  of  such 
feelings  and  of  such  principles  as  lie  scattered  in  every  direction 
^oughout  the  great  mass  of  the  community.    They  have  do^e 
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at  much  mischief  in  this  department,  by  stepping  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  wise  and  legitimate  superintendence^  as  they 
vrould  most  infallibly  do  in  the  department  of  agriculture,  shoula 
they  offer  to  legislate  on  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  take  into 
their  own  hands  a  concern  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  care  of  individual  cultivators.  We  stop  short  at 
the  simple  demonstration,  that  there  would  have  been  vastly  lest 
of  suffering  in  our  land,  and  vastly  less  of  jealousy  and  discon* 
tent  among  the  people,  and  vastly  more  of  friendly  understand- 
idg  between  the  higner  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  State,  and, 
in  truth,  a  greatly  more  vigorous  operation  of  those  various  de- 
ments which  conduce  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  families — had  tne  parishes  of 
England,  in  respect  of  their  poor,  been  left  to  the  influence  of 
such  an  economy  as  still  obtains  in  the  majority  of  Scottish  paf- 
rishes.  We  simply  aver,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them  had  they  never  been  visited  upon  this  subject  by  the  un- 
wise and  intermeddling  spirit  of  legislation,  and  had  the  natural 
order  of  human  feelings,  and  human  arrangements,  not  been 
encroached  upon.  And  we  do  think  it  a  Uttle  preposterous  to 
demand  of  him  who  deprecates  the  inroads  of  any  artificial  pro* 
cess,  upon  a  concern  which  he  holds  to  be  better  provided  for 
by  being  left  to  itself,  that  he  should  substitute  another  pro* 
cess  in  place  of  that  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  simply  aban- 
doned— to  ask  of  him,  as  the  consistent  way  of  following  up 
his  argument,  that  he  should  turn  round  on  the  very  principle 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  his  whole  demonstration^  and  come 
forth,  in  his  turn,  with  his  specific  regulation,  on  a  matter  m 
which  he  holds  all  regulation  to  be  impertinent  and  prejudiciaL 
Dr  Smith,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  reasons, 
and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  soundest  politicians,  reasons  in- 
controvertibly,  against  the  doctrine  of  monopolies.  He  con- 
tends for  the  abolition  of  this  particular  regulation  in  matters  of 
trade  altogether  i — but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  his  ever  being 
asked  to  substitute  another  regulation  in  its  place.  He  has 
triumphantly  expo^d  the  impolicy  of  many  a  legislative  enacts 
ment  in  the  affairs  of  commerce ;  but  he  does  not  carry  his  de- 
monstration to  any  other  practical  result  than  that  these  enactr 
ments  should  simply  be  rescinded.  It  has  never  been  exacted^ 
either  from  him  or  from  his  followers,  that  they  should  prbpos^ 
some  specific  enactments  in  place  of  those  they  would  destroy. 
He  throws  the  matter  altogether  open  to  the  free  and  unshackled 
pperation  of  the  great  principles  of  Nature — to  the  desire  of  gain 
on  the  part  of  merchants — to  the  desire  of  enjoyment  on  the  part 
ff(  c|Js(omer8r— and,  in  a  demonstration!  every  page  of  whicb  if 
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pregnant  with  true  experimental  wisdom,  does  he  expose  titm 
impolicy  of  certain  theories  of  trade  which  sor^  do  not  the 
less  merit  the  opprobriam  annexed  to  such  theories,  that^  io* 
stead  of  Ijring  dormant  in  specoktiony  thejr  have  actually  been 
pot  in  execution  by  Govemment,  and  accumolatad  into  a  syv 
tem  of  practical  administration.  This  is  hit  terminating  ob|ect. 
He  stops  short  with  the  ossertion,  that  it  were  better  for  tnide^ 
and  for  the  interest  of  the  country,  that  every  positiTe  inter* 
ference  on  the  part  of  GoYermnent  were  done  away ;  and  he 
escapes  all  the  hazards  of  the  theorist,  by  leaving  the  whole  oon* 
cem  to  the  free  operation  of  Nature,  and  presuming  no  agw 
gression  whatever  on  any  of  her  provisions,  or  on  any  of  li^ 
tendencies. 

Now,  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  we  hnmbljr  propose  to  stand 
clear  of  all  participation  in  any  of  those  theories  wnich  are  now 
passing  in  such  rapid  succession  before  the  eye  and  the  imagm- 
ation  of  the  public    We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  advocate 
either  the  potatoe  system,  or  the  cow  system,  or  the  cottage 
system,  or  the  village  system  of  Mr  Owen,— >or  any  one  s^em 
of  miracnloas  achievement,  by  which,  through  some  ingeniotisly 
constructed  method  of  positive  administration,  it  is  proposed  to 
combat  that  menacing  hydra  who  now  swells  so  giganticaUy, 
and  stalks  so  lai[gelv  over  the  face  of  our  land.     We  would,  la 
short,  raise  no  positive  apparatus  whatever  for  the  direct  object 
of  meeting  and  alleviating  the  ills  of  Poverty*    This  we  leave  to 
the  theorists;  and  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  simpiv  asserting, 
that  unfettered  Nature,  workmg  in  individuals,  can  go  the  thing 
better  than  regulation  can ;  and,  on  the  obvious  prineiplet  <h 
human  nature,  verified  by  the  actual  result,  in  a  way  most  strik- 
ing and  triumphant,  throughout  all  the  parishes  of  the  king- 
dom»  do  we  aver,  that  it  would  have  been  the  wiser  part  in  our 
Legislature  to  have  let  the  matter  alone. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  consistently  disclaim  the 
adventurous  proposition  of  a  positive  apparatus  ?  In  a  former 
Number  of  tnis  work,  did  not  we  attempt  to  rwale  the  fancy  of 
the  public,  by  a  speculation  about  churches  ?    I>id  not  we  pro- 

Csc  a  mighty  transformation  in  the  existing  condition  of  our 
ger  cities,  and  in  the  existing  habits  of  their  population? 
Was  not  this  the  proposition  of  a  positive  apparatus ;  and  in- 
stead of  altogether  abolishing  the  methods  of  positive  admini- 
stration, did  not  we  just  propose  to  substitute  one  such  method 
for  another,  recommending  the  dealing  out  of  relief  irom  the 
produce  of  collections,  instead  of  that  mode  of  dispensation  now 
actually  adopted  out  of  the  fund  as  now  actually  raised  ? 
In  answer  to  this,  we  must  borrow  another  illustration  from  the 
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reasooings  of  Dr  Smith.  There  was  none  more  hosUIt  Uun  ke 
to  any  positive  interference  of  the  Legislature  in  matters  of 
trade ;  and  yet  none  more  strennous  than  he  in  contending,  that, 
for  the  interest  of  trade,  there  was  nothing  more  indtspensabie 
than  the  pure  and  ready  administration  of  justice.  Ana  yet  the 
object  of  a  Court  of  Justice  is  not  to  lay  any  artificial  regnladoa 
upon  trade :  It  looks  to  a  distinct  and  a  higher  object  altoge^ 
ther— even  the  protection  of  society  from  such  moral  injuries  ai 
it  might  otherwise  sustain  from  the  passions  or  the  selfishness  of 
its  members.  But  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  c^ect,  it  confera  a 
most  important  benefit  upon  commerce-^not  by  fettering  its  ae* 
tire  and  essential  principlesi  but  by  spreading  the  mantle  of 
€!ority  over  their  operation — not  by  thwarting  Nature,  but  by 
novtng  the  impediments  and  disturbances  which  He  in  the  way 
of  her  salutary  processes — by  securing  to  every  labourer  the  fruit 
of  his  own  industry,  and  to  every  merchant  the  fruit  of  his  own 
apecttlations,  and  to  every  customer  the  fruit  of  his  own  pur* 
^ases,  and  thus  encouraging  the  fuH  play  of  all  those  individual 
activities  by  which  the  great  interests  of  commerce  are  sus* 
tained. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  object,  courts  of  justice  should  be 
multiplied  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  be  readily 
accessible  to  all  its  population.  And  churches  and  religion  ap- 
pear to  us  to  occupy  a  similar  place  in  relation  to  pauperisnu. 
Their  great  and  primary  design  is,  not  that  they  should  be  link- 
ed in  the  way  of  direct  subserviency  with  any  of  its  ministrations : 
It  is  to  moralize  the  people,  and  make  them  meet  for  eternity— 
an  object  which  wouM  remain  as  indispensable  as  ever*  though 
there  was  bo  such  thing  as  poverty  in  the  land.  But  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  obgeot,  the  teachers  of  righteousness*  necess%« 
nJly  shed  a  most  abundant  blessing  over  this  department  in  the 
.concerns  of  human  society.  They  liberalize  the  wealthy,  and 
they  dignify  the  poor ;  and  they  call  forth  the  slumbering  sym* 
patnies  of  the  former,  and  the  slumbering  delicacies  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  they,  each  in  his  o vn  district  of  moral  superintend- 
ence,  draw  into  a  closer  acquaintanceship  the  people  who  live 
in  it  I  and  they  give  strength  to  the  maxims  of^  prudence,  and 
the  habits  of  economy,  and  the  ties  of  neighbourhood,  and  the 
duties  of  relationship  $  and  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  diminish  the 
number  of  the  receivers  of  charity,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
augment  the  zeal  and  inclination  of  its  dispensers*  And  it  is 
by  such  an  operation  as  this,  and  not  by  any  direct  or  artificial 
agency,  which  has  for  its  formal  and  assigned  object  the  relief 
of  human  want,  that  they  in  fiact  mitigate  or  prevent  the  soffisr^ 
ings  of  want|  greatly  beyond  what  any  such  agency  can  poisibly 
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It  18  Dot  by  the  adaptation  of  a  piece  of  skilfiil 
mechanism  to  the  relief  of  poverty,  as  its  immediate  object,  that 
this  great  problem  in  political  economy  is  ever  to  be  resolved.  It 
u  by  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  operation  of  the  mechanism 
•f  Natmre,  and  by  keeping  in  their  right  tone  and  action  the 
principles  which  reside,  or  which  may  be  implanted  in  the  con* 
Btitution  of  individual  men  : — And  the  use  of  churches  is  to  fos- 
ter  these  principles,  and  to  supersede  that  system  by  which  thqr 
have  been  checked  and  overborne. 

It  so  happens,  at  the  same  time,  that  to  each  church  in  Scot* 
land  there  is  attached  an  organ  of  parochial  distribution  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  necessities  of  the  poor ;  and  in  many  parishes  there  will 
be  discharged  from  it  a  yearly  sum  of  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds 
upon  a  population  consisting  of  a  thousand  members.  *  Where- 
as, in  such  of  the  English  parishes  as  we  have  had  access  to,  the 
distribution  amounts  to  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  jT^  armum^  on  an  equal  population,  f 

*  The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  population  and  expen^ 
diture  in  Scottish  parishes, — where  there  is  no  assessment* 

Parish.              County.           Population.  Total  Yearly  Ftandm 

Fraserburgh  Aberdeen  2271  L.  100    0  0 

New  Deer              Do.  3100  86  10  e 

Lonmay                  Do.  1627  25    0  0 

Dunoon  Argyle  2130  46    0  0 

Jura                        Do.  1157  6    0  0 

Redgorton  Perth  2216  99    0  0 

Bathgate  Linlithgow  2919  124    0  0 

Reay  Sutherland  2317  IS    0  0 

Farr                       De.  2408  18  17  0 

Assint                    Do.  2479  5    0  0 

Of  some  of  these  parishes,  it  is  reported,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
fo  connected  as  to  provide  for  each  other,  or  are  assisted  by  pri- 
vate families ;  and  that  there  are  none  absolutely  poor  in  them. 

f  Population  and  expenditure  on  the  poor  of  some  English  pa- 
rities in  Leicestershire. 

Population. 
Barrow-upon-Soar  1 1 43 

Belgrave  645 

Countesthorpe  623 

LUebv  1200 

Hathmi  1160 

Blaby  794 

These  sums  are  expended  on  the  poor  only,  being  separated  firoa 
the  general  sum,  whiah  indudes  church-rate,  county-rate,  and  high- 
ways. 


Expenditure. 

L.1868  17 

0 

803    7 

H 

901     7 

0 

1764    0 

0 

1015    0 

0 

1391     5 

0 
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Now,  to  what  shall  we  ascribe  the  fact,  that,  in  the  former 
parishes,  with  all  this  parsimony  of  formal  aid,  there  is  great- 
ly less  of  the  complaint  of  indigence,  and  fully  as  little  of  the 
actual  suffering  of  indigence  as  in  the  latter  parishes  I  Wherein^ 
lies  the  mystery  of  these  striking  phenomena  I  Can  any  man 
be  so  absurd  as  to  belieTe,  that  it  lies  in  the  superior  skill  or 
wisdom  of  administration,  practised  in  the  one  country,  and 
utterly  incommunicable  to  the  understanding  or  the  habits  oF 
the  other  country  ?  The  English  are  always  looking  to  Uie 
way  in  which  we  deal  out  our  8upplies,~-to  the  operation  of  the- 
visible  and  positive  mechanism  of  our  public  charities,  for  tbe^so- 
lution  of  the  difficulty.  But  this  is  not  the  quarter  in  which  theye 
will  ever  find  it.  If  one  of  their  own  parishes  shall  ever  be  so* 
assimilated  to  one  of  ours,  as  to  reduce  its  expenditure  on  the  poor 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  yet,  to  uphold 
the  population  in  as  great  comfort  and  sufficiency  as  before — it 
will  not  be  by  any  notable  sagacity  in  the  disposal  of  this  paltry 
sum,  that  a  result  sq  wonderful  wiU  have  been  accomplished.^  The 
truth  is,  that  if  a  parish  coukl  stand  the  great  reduction  from*  1500/1 
to  20/.,  it  could  dispense  with  the  20/.  akcM^edier*  And  yet,  super* 
ficial  inquirers  will  always  be  looking  to  the  way  in  which  we  con* 
duct  the  ministration  of  our  funds^  and  expect  to  find,  in  that 
way,  the  secret  principle  they  are  so  anxious  to  obtain.  We  even 
think  that  we  perceive  the  traces  of  such  a  misconception  in  the 
Report  before  us,  enlightened  as  it  is  in  its  general  spirit^  and 
nearly  as  it  has  approximated  to  the  truth  in  many  of  its  valu- 
able suggestions.  *  Let  it  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  we 
look  upon  this  as  a  wrong  track  of  observation.  It  is  not  by 
changing  the  character  or  ue  method  of  administration  that  this» 
great  r^rm  is  to  be  brought  about.  It  is  by  changing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fund  that  is  fulministered  i  it  is  by  detaching  from 


*  *  The  efficacy  however  of  this,  as  well  as  of  any  other  experi- 
ment which  can  be  suggested,  must  depend  upon  some  of  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  parish,  taking  an  active  share 
in  the  administration  of  its  concerns.  Without  this,  the  Committee 
are  convinced  no  benefit  will  be  derived  from  any  amendment  that 
can  be  made  in  the  details  of  the  system ;  and  with  it,  even  under 
the  existing  law,  much  may  be  effected,  as  it  has  been  both  in  sin-* 
gle  and  incorporated  parishes,  where  such  superintendence  prevails ; 
and  they  think  no  means  are  so  likely  to  tend  to  this  desirable  prac- 
tice as  giving  to  such  a  part  of  the  vestry  as  may  bear  some  analogy 
to  the  heritors  and  kirk-session  of  Scotland,  &c.  The  heritors  im4 
kirk-session  continue  to  perform  the  duty  of  adjusting  the  list  of  thet 
poor, '  k^. — Report,  p.  i2;  43. 
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this  fiind  its  present  attributes  of  certaint^f  and  legality,  and  ap- 
parent capability  of  indefinite 'angmentation  i  it  is  by  strippbg 
It  nhogether  of  its  pernicious  influence  in  the  way  of  nndennin* 
inft  or  of  deadening  the  activity  of  those  principles,  to  wbkb  the 
case  of  pauperism  must  uldmateh^  in  its  main  strength  aad  mag* 
nitude  be  abandoned.  And  the  apparatus  of  churches  whidi 
we  propose,  is  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  organ  that  is  at« 
tached  to  each  of  them,  as  for  the  purpose  of  recommitting  tbia 
ease  to  its  proper  and  original  securities :«— Not  so  much  for  the 
advantage  of  an  ingenious  managemtnC  on  the  part  of  the  New 
Kirk-sessions,  as  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  its  undiackled 
efficacy  the  management  of  Nature : — Not  ao  much  for  the  take 
of  setting  up  a  cunningly  devised  system,  with  the  power  and 
the  emanating  influence  of  which  we  Are  to  go  forth  among  the 
people,  as  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  people  to  themselves  i 
and  warding  off*  from  them  that  soporific,  which,  in  the  shape 
of  a  legal  provbion,  has  been  so  unwisely  and  so  cruelly  dealt 
out  to  them  ;  and  awakening  from  their  state  of  dormancy  all 
those  sympathies  of  neighbourhood,  and  all  those  sobrieties  of 
individual  conduct  which  are  the  only  unfailing  guarantees  of  a 
happy  and  prosperous  population. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  advert  to  the  wav  in  which  this  plan 
of  church-building  has  been  most  happly  dbaracteriaed,  by  one 
of  its  sagacious  <%jectors,  as  being  no  plan  ai  alL  That  very 
feature  in  it  which  recommends  it  to  us,  is  the  thing  which  makes 
it  look  so  simple  and  silly  and  inefficient  to  the  whoM  host  of  com- 
znitteeship.  The  slow  dissemination  of  a  moral  influeoce  a* 
mong  the  people,  and  their  gradual  return  to  the  habits  and 
arrangements  of  their  forefaUiefv,  form  a  prospect  of  whach 
they  cannot  at  all  see  the  eflect  or  the  reality,  because  they  do 
not  see  the  parade  or  the  penmanship  of  a  great  civic  instttB*- 
tion  going  along  with  it*  To  satisfy  them^  there  must  be  placed 
before  their  eyes  a  piece  of  curious  organic  structure,  with  many 
turns  and  many  complications ; — and  unless  there  be  a  goodly 
provison  of  schedules  and  clerkships  and  accomptantships,  with 
aoch  various  agencies  and  manipuktions  of  office  as  in  the  rou« 
tine  of  their  own  chamber-experience  they  have  ever  been  ac- 
customed to  behold,  any  plan  stript  of  such  dear  and  such  loved. 
aocompanimentSt  will  ever  appear  to  them  to  be  no  plan  at  alL 

But,  one  word  more  about  the  plan  in  question.  It  is  wcnthy 
of  remark,  that  if  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  had  never 
been  resorted  to,  the  people  of  an  increasing  town  wonU  have 
cone  on  in  greater  comfort  without  one,  even  though  the  nvm** 
bcr  of  its  people  had  been  suffered  greatly  to  outstrip  the  cede- 
sifstical  accommodations  of  the  placc^    The  Gorbab  of  GUasgow^ 
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for  the  |t)opti1ation  and  for  the  parochial  ^xpenditiii^e  of  whicH 
parish,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  subsequent  page,  furnishes  il 
most  splendid  example  of  this  observation.  The  mere  ab^tence^ 
it  would  appear,  of  a  system  which  turns  away  the  eyes  of  th^ 
people  from  the  true  soUrces  of  their  independence  and  their  com- 
fort, will  suffice  to  keep  that  people  in  the  noble  and  respectHbId 
llttilude  in  which  eVery  lover  of  thd  species  must  rejoice  to  bohctid 
ihem^  and  that,  though  the  number  of  the  clergy  ^nd  of  th^ 
churches  be  most  woftilly  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  the  popu« 
latioD.  But  the  case  is  totally  altered  after  such  a  system  has 
obtained  a  footing-^— and  after  a  mighty  annual  contribtition  has 
gradually  arisen  out  of  it — and  loter  a  population  has  been 
turned  into  the  habit  of  leaning  on  this  deceitful  foundation--^ 
and  aft^  the  object  has  become^  not  the  continuance  of  a  pre- 
sent system,  but  the  retracement  of  our  path  Up  to  the  state  o^ 
Blatters  which  took  place  at  its  Commencement.  The  simple 
abolition  of  the  method^  in  these  circumstances,  would  carry  a^ 
long  with  it  the  gi^ssest  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  present  ge« 
Deration  of  paupers.  They  must  be  soen  out— and  in  as  greaf 
sufficiency  too  as  they  were  led  to  expect  under  the  present  ar- 
raogementi  Every  expectation  countenanced  by  the  present 
state  of  things  to  the  present  race  of  people^  ought,  in  lill  equi* 
ty  and  humanity,  to  be  realisledi  And  the  great  practical  diffi- 
culty is,  how  to  combine  this  object  with  that  of  dondncting  thct 
nanaeement  of  this  city  concern  back  again  to  its  old  footing, 
and  the  population  of  the  city  to  their  old  habiU  and  their  old 
^pectetions.  Had  matters  from  the  first  been  left  to  themselves^ 
there  might  have  been  no  necessity  for  a  more  extended  eccle-^ 
siastical  provision^  in  as  far  as  pauperism  is  concerned  i  how« 
ever  imperiously  such  an  extension  might  be  called  foir  on  bigh« 
er  grounds,  both  political  and  moraL  But^  as  the  matter  do# 
stands  in  the  larger  towns  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  r^maindei^ 
that  still  exists  o(  Scottish  habit  and  of  Scottish  feeling  amongst 
their  population,  we  know  not  a  single  expedient  so  practicabid 
'  and  so  efficacious,  and  into  which  all  who  are  ooocerned  will 

!)a89  so  easily  as  that,  foi^  the  deuils  of  which  we  refer  to  H 
brmer  Number  of  this  JoumaL    Let  the  new  cases  be  ittet  ex«i 
clusively  by  the  method  of  collections*     As  old  cases  die  ou^ 
let  this  method  be  extended  by  the  btlilding  of  churches.     Let 
the  fields  of  superintendence,  ever  narrowing,  and  ever  becom« 
'  ing  more  and  more  manageUe^  be  left  to  the  pure  operation  of 

^  gratuitous  benevolence,  flowing  in  one  great  and  public  chan- 

^  nel  through  the  Kirk-session^  but  flowing,  we  will  venture  td 

^  say,  in  a  degree  of  tenfold  abundancct  through  the  numerotis 

^  VOli.  XXIX.  NO.  ^Si  T 

r 
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and  urrpcrceived  cbennris  of  priTite  homanity.  Let  the  pre- 
seot  pondertMis  system  rodt  away  wkh  the  dying  out  of  the 
old  cases^  and  the  parishes  in  town  be  as  nnentan|i^ed  witb 
each  other  as  parishes  in  the  country.  It  is  not,  we  repeat 
it,  to  any  power  or  productiveness  in  the  .organ  of  parochial 
(listribution,  that  we  look  for  the  main  success  of  this  operation 
— though  we  have  no  doubt  that,  under  such  an  arrangeaicnf^ 
a  migbty  impul^  would  be  given  to  all  the  collecttooa  of  the 
oily.  But  the  substantial,  though  secret  principle  of  the  refor- 
mation would  consist  in  the  resurrection,  partly  of  a  more  ef- 
ficient kindliness  on  the  part  of  givers,  btit  principally  of  ar 
more  sturdy  and  determined  habit  of  independence  on  the  part 
Qf  those  who,  but  for  this  habits  wodd  be  receivers.  We  are 
quite  sure  that,  when  cotnpared  with  what  the  poor  ca6  do  for 
tbemselvet,  and  what,  if  not  cheated  away  firom  their  true  in- 
terest by  the  promises  of  a  system  which  has  dbne  nothing 
but  deceive  them,  thev  are  most  thoroughly  inclined  to  do  all 
that  a  Kirk'sessioB  wilido,  is  bat  a  humble  and  fractionary  pari 
of  the  operation;  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  former  benefit, 
and  not  of  the  latter,  that  we  have  ventured  to  recommend  a 
plan,  which,  in  respect  of  positive  and  productive  administra- 
tion, has  been  most  truly  cnaracteriaed  as  no  plan  at  alL  * 

Had  the  province  of  common  sense  never  been  invaded  by 
tlie  subtleties  of  schokistic  argument,  there  might  haive  been  no 
use  for  the  science  of  metaphysics*  But  when  an  acute  meta- 
physician appears  to  darken  the  suggestions  of  this  universal  and 
iniallible  guide,  he  must  be  fought  with  his  own  weapon,  and 
another  metaphysician  most  arise  to  meet  and  to  overmatch  him  \ 
and  a  positive  apparatus  of  defence  and  of  controversy  must  be* 


♦  In  the  parish  of  Dunblane,  in  Stirlingshire,  there  was,  from  1775 
Co  1800,  an  assessment  for  the  poor.  The  heritors  tX,  length,  on 
finding  that  the  number  of  the  poor  had  increased,  from  the  in- 
ducement of  a  regular  provision  being  made  for  IJiem,  a^eed  for 
three  years  to  contribute  veluntarily  a  small  sum.  The  experiment 
was  made ;  the  collections  improved  ;  and  hitherta  the  funds  have 
proved  adequate,  and  no  assessment  has  been  levied  for  15  years. 
The  number  of  poor  in  1775»  when  die  assessment  began,  exceeded' 
50 ;  but  of  these,  19  only  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  ah- 
mcnt  from  the  heritors..  Shame  soon  wore  off;  and  the  number,  be« 
fore  assessments  ceased,  was  often  above  40.  At  present,  the  num- 
ber of  regular  poor  is  10;— -though  there  are  50  who  occasionally 
share  in  the  quarterly  distributions. 

Tlie  collections  very  naturally  decline  in  those  parities  where  the 
mohod  of  a^i«s»ment  is  introduced* 
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rtised,  even  though  its  nmole  and  terminatiag  object  is  jost  to' 

S  T oltr^h"  ""'•'  f  ***  P'^^g-tives.  and  to  reinstate- 
this  monitor  m  the  original  supremacy  which  belongs  ti  it. 

In  our  last  article  upon  this  subject,  we  confined  our  remark* 
irery  much  to  the  Rpuperttm  of  ScotUnd  j  and  the  nr.in  objecJ 
of  them  was  to  reoommeod  the  adoption  of  an  expedient/by  ' 
which  It  was  conceived  that  the  whole  of  our  own  country  migS 
be  defended  from  the  inroads  of  this  great  moral  pestilence  •  and 
even  that  piirt  of  it  whid.  had  already  sustain^" nfect'^ 
from  the  contagious  neighbourhood  of  England,  miaht  be  re- 
stored to  that  pure  an?  dignified  system  which  ha!  been  C 
queathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  We  shaU  still  reserve  onri' 
selves  on  the  quesUon,  as  applicable  to  the  sister  kinedom.  xd 
some  future  opportunrty.  In  doing  so.  we  imitate  thfcaii  iort 
gat  seems  to  have  been  observed  by  the  Committees  of  bofS 

that  the  mischief  there  »  only  to  be  exterminated  by  som^ 
such  mstrumentahty  as  we  recommend  here  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  an  application  to  the  character  and  habiu  of  the  oeol 
pie.    But  we  honesUy  confess,  that  we  choose  rather  to  W 
tor  more  documents,  and  to  have  leisure  for  more  consideration 
ere  we  venture  beyond  the  general  and  elementary  princip  W 
the  subject  in  reterence  to  England,  or  confidently  come  for- 
ward with  the  proposal  of  a  remedy  for  which,  in  ite  various  de^ 
Uils  and  modifications,  we  are  not  yet  prepared.    Meanwhile, 
we  shall  pr.)ceed  to  make  such  use  of  the  information  already 
collected,  as  may  keep  alive  the  vigilance  of  our  own  countrv- 
men,  confirm  those  whom  the  evil  has  not  yet  reached  in  their 
resistance  to  its  very  first  approaches,  and  convince  those  who' 
have  suffered  it  to  obtain  an  incipient  footing  amonast  them 
'  v*'u'*^^i!'"l''*'  not  speedily  retrace  the  unwl^  movement  S^ 
which  they  have  fallen,  they  wiU  soon  find  themselves  entan- 
gled in  a  path,  where,  at  every  footstep,  they  must  entaH  a  ww 
burden  on  the  wealth  of  their  parish,  and  a  new  aggravation  on 
the  distress  and  poverty  which  abound  in  it. 

And  first,  it  appears  from  this  Report,  that  after  the  prindoltf 
of  a  legal  assessment  has  begun  to  be  acted  upon,  there  is  Km 
one  expedient  within  the  reach  of  human  skill  by  which  thtf 
progress  and  increase  of  paupensm  can  be  arrested.  We  often 
hear,  in  the  course  of  argumentation  upoa  thU  subject,  that 
the  evil  does  not  he  m  the  system,  but  in  the  abuses  "S^  it.  ft 
would  be  most  obliging  to  let  us  know  what  these  abuses  are.  anit 
what  IS  the  practical  remedy  against  them.  For  this  is  a  weafc 
deal  more  than  has  yet  transpired  daring  the  experience  •?  m 
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wtrdt  of  two  centaries.  The  people  most  interested  in  keeping 
down  the  mischief,  have  not  ]ret  made  the  discovery.  The  his- 
lory  of  ali  the  parishes  in  England  evinces,  that  if  the  principle 
be  admitted  to  exist,  it  sends  forth  a  malignant  influence,  which 
cannot  be  stayed  by  any  of  the  varieties  ofpractical  management 
*  that  have  yet  been  resorted  to,  or  by  any  of  the  devices  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  have  yet  been  soggested.  And  thus  it  is, 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  progression  of  the  evil,  and  that 
greatly  beyond  the  progress  of  the  wealth  or  population  of  the 
country.  The  chiei  and  almost  solitary  example  of  a  retrograde 
Udovement  in  the  parochial  expenditure  which  offers  itself  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Rq)ort,  is  justsuchan  example  as,  more  than  any 
oUier,  will  hbld  out  a  warning  voice  to  our  Scottish  landholders. 
It  is  the  example  ofa  parish,  where,  by  the  wise  and  vigorous  roa* 
nagement  of  its  clergyman,  the  maintenance  of  its  poor  has  been* 
reauced,  in  course  of  time,  from  900/.  to  500/.  a  year ; — leaving 
ibis  latter  sum  to  be  expended  on  the  pauperism  of  a  parish  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  one  thousand.  *  This  is  all  the 
■         ■  ■  I  ■ 

*  Examination  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Vivian.  How  long  have  jou 
been  in  the  parish  ? — Nearly  twenty  years.  What  was  the  amount  of 
the  poor-rate  at  the  time  that  you  first  came  into  the  parish  ? — 900^  a 
year :  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  last  century,  it  got  from 
100/.  by  degrees  to  900/.  What  has  been  its  progress  from  the  time 
you  first  came  into  the  parish  to  the  present  time  ? — It  has  retrograd- 
1^  since ;  it  has  got  from  900/.  to  500/.  Has  it  ever  been  lower  ? — 
Very  little :  perhaps  450/.  Is  500/.  the  amount  now  ?-*It  amounts 
this  year  to  about  600/.  from  various  circumstances ;  from  the  dear- 
ness  of  provisions,  and  the  trouble  of  removing  persons. — Appendix 
to  the  Report^  p.\\5.^ 

A  very  great  reduction  also  was  effected  by  means  of  a  vigilant 
iuperintendence  on  the  part  of  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  in  the  parish  of 
Nortli  Mimms,  Hertfordshire ;  and  yet,  afler  all,  the  yearly  expense 
is  6OO/4  to  a  population  of  1001.  The  two  following  questions,  a- 
motlg  many  others,  were  put  to  him.  From  your  extensive  know- 
ledge of  tlie  labouring  classes*  what  do  you  suppose  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  general  increase  of  poor-rates,  and  the  decrease  of  hap- 
piness among  them  ?-:- Losing  the  feeling  of  independence  they  had, 
and  their  indifference  about  taking  relief.  Do  you  believe  there  it) 
any  thing  can  effectually  apply  a  remedy,  but  renovating  tliose  feel- 
ings ? — By  not  paying  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  relief,  you  will 
reestablish  it. 

Wlio  can  doubt  the  desireableness  of  the  former  expedient,  and 
who  can  but  suspect  the  efficacy  of  the  latter,  when  he  contemplates 
the  actual  expenditure  which  still  remains  in  each  of  these  parislies  ? 
And,  besides,  it  is  a  reduction  effected  by  extraordinary  vigilance 
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fruit  of  a  very  rare  and  miraculous  achieTement ;  and  it  gee* 
most  strikingly  to  prove,  that  no  modificaticHi  which  can  be 
practised  under  the  principle  of  a  compulsory  provision,  will  ever 
make  head  a^^ainst  the  bare  existence  and  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  And  even  in  Scotland,  where  some  mysterious  cnarm 
has  been  supposed  to  reside  in  the  mere  construction  of  our 
courts  of  supply,  let  this  principle  once  make  its  appearance 
amongst  them,  and,  ns  if  by  the  rod  of  Aaron,  all  the  divinations 
of  all  the  wise  men  will  be  swallowed  up  and  brought  to  nothing 
by  it.  The  ICirk^session,  with  the  minister  at  its  head,  whicn 
seems  to  many  so  goodly  an  apparatus,  and  to  which,  by  our 
Southern  neip;hbours,  something  like  a  fancied  omnipotence 
has  been  ascribed,  will  oppose  a  barrier  feeble  and  flimsy  as 
cobweb,  to  the  wide-wasting  operation  of  a  principle  so  preg- 
nant with  all  moral  and  with  all  physical  disorder.  It  is  tniey 
that  in  none,  even  of  our  contaminated  parishes,  have  we 
yet  attained  to  the  strength  and  the  virulence  of  diseiase  which 
exist  in  England.  But  this,  we  are  persuaded,  is  entirely  ow« 
ing  to  the  want  of  time  for  the  development  of  the  mischiet,  and 
not  to  any  superior  wisdom  of  management.  We  know  that 
many  of  our  countrymen  are  like  to  be  lulled  into  a  very  fatal 
security  upon  diis  subject,  because  the  burden  i^et  in  the  Scot- 
tish parishes  is  so  small,  when  compared  with  the  burden  on  the 
parishes  of  England.  They  look  only  to  the  present  amount  of 
the  expenditure,  when  they  ought  to  look  to  the  rate  of  accele- 
ration.  It  is  saying  but  little,  and  marvellousW  little,  in  aa 
English  ear,  that  the  assessment  for  the  poor  of  Barony  parish, 
containing  a  population  of  forty-three  thousand,  should  be  only 
three  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  present  year.  But 
it  really  appears  to  us  equivalent  to  pronouncing  a  sentence  of 
extinction  on  the  whole  landed  wealth  of  that  parish,  when  we 
add,  that  the  principle  of  a  legal  sssessment  was  only  introduced 
into  that  parish  in  1810,  at  which  time  the  heritors  contributed 
just  six  hundred  pounds  to  the  poor;  and  that  in  the  short  space  of 
seven  years,  their  burden  has  thus  inci*eased  nearly  six  times,  f 

and  activity ;  and  that  surely  is  not  a  good  legislative  arrangement 
which  requires,  for  its  safe  administration^  such  an  agency  as  is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  very  rare  and  uncommon  instances. 

f  Till  1810,  the  heritors  made  up  from  themselves  any  deficiency 
in  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  Session,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
assessment  upon  the  landholders ;  and  the  whole  expense  of  main- 
taining the  poor  seldom  exceeded  600/.  per  annum.  Since  that  pe* 
riod  it  has  considerably  increased,  till  this  year  (1817)  it  will  be  con* 
sider^ly  above  3000/.  And  all  thi^  is  independent  of  the  extraor« 
din^  relief  granted  to  meet  th^  pressure  of  l0St  wiikter. 
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We  have  not  yet,  indeed,  in  any  of  our  parishes  where  the  com- 
pulsory method  has  been  introduced,  nearly  come  up  to  the  ave- 
rage expenditure  of  England. $  But,  in  the  great  mass  of  such 
parishes,  we  are  in  full  and  rapid  career  towards  it.  %  It  is  tbi* 
which  ou^t  to  convince  us,  that  after  the  principle  in  once 
jEidmitted,  it  is  mockery  to  think  of  counteracting  it  by  any  thing 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  modification  or  dctaiL  It  is 
ihi9  which  ought  to  alarm  us  into  the  conclusion,  that  if  the 
disease  is  to  be  exterminated  at  all,  it  must  be  combated  in  its 
principle :  and  that  we  must  stop  at  nothing  short  tV  rooting  out 
the  prinaple  where  itexi^*ts— of  repelling  it  where  it  is  unknown. 
And,  that  this  is  very  nearly  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of 
jtbe  House  of  Commons^  appears  evident,  from  their  utter  hope- 
Jessness  of  any  sul^tantial  reformation  being  effected  by  any 
jtbing  short  of  a  ^radical  change  of  the  whole  system.  || 

^  The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  expenditure  in  Scottish 
parishes  where  assessments  have  been  introduced,  which  the  reader 
yill  do  well  to  compare  with  the  expenditure  ^ready  quoted,  of 
parishes  which  are  yet  free  from  assessments. 

Parish.  Cotinty,  Population.         Total  Funds. 

St  Boswell's,         Roxburgh,  508  L.  63    4    0 


Galashiels, 

Selkirk, 

986 

225  10 

0 

Innerleithen, 

Ditto, 

672 

95     0 

0 

Selkirk, 

Ditto, 

2466 

224  16 

0 

X  The  following  arc  some  examples  of  this  increase  in  parishe? 
;where  assessments  have  been  introduced  into  Scotland.  Wilton  in 
Roxburghshire,  in  1790,  had  an  assessment  of  92/.  18s.  The  aver- 
age from  1812  to  1815  was  288/.  17s.  lid.  The  corresponding 
numbers  for  Hawick  are  31 1/.  Is.  8d.,  and  886/.  19s.  6d. ;  and  for 
Boberton  61/*  5s.,  and  142/.  lOs.  6d.  Parishes  of  equal  population 
in  Fife,  where  there  are  no  assessments,  occur  with  expenditures  be- 
low 20/.,  and  50/.,  and  120/.  In  East  Kilbride,  the  supply  to  the 
poor  in  1790,  was  34A^$.8d.;  and  in  1810,  was  213/.  2s.  5d.  In  Cold- 
stream, it  was  at  the  rate  of  208/.  yearly  in  1790  ;  and  628/.  in  1815* 
At  Linton,  20/.  in  1790,  without  assessments ;  and  90/.  in  1815  with 
]them.  In  Jedburgh,  the  assessment  in  1790,  vas  141/.  S%*  5d. ;  an4 
the  average  from  1811  to  1815,  was  350/.  6s.  4d. 

II  *  Your  Committee  forbear  to  expatiate  on  these  considerations 
^hich  have  pressed  themselves  on  their  attention.  They  have  said  e- 
nough  to  shoyir  the  grounds  which  induce  them  to  think  that  the  la- 
bouring classes  can  only  be  plunged  deeper  and  more  hopelessly  into 
the  evHs  oi  pauperism,  by  the  constant  application  of  additional  sums 
of  money  to  be  raised  by  the  poor-rate.  True  benevolence  and  real 
charity  point  to  other  means,  which  your  Committee  c^imot  so  well 
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It  is  true^  that  the  Committee  of  the  House  et  Lords  have 
f)ronounced  a  different  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  and  that  is, 
xhat  the  general  system  of  the  English  poor-laws  0ught  to  be 
essentially  maintained,  because  so  interwoven  with  the  habits  of 
the  people.  *  Still,  however,  the  lesson  held  out  to  Scotland, 
instead  of  being  weakened,  is  made  more  impressive  by  this  tes^ 
timony  thaa  -before.  For,  granting  this  to  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  a  people  shonid  retain  poor-laws  who  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  them,  there  surely  cannot  be  a  stronger  reason  alleged 
why  a  Aeopie  who  have  not  poor-laws  should  keep  out  of  the 
haoit  of  them  ;  or  against  the  introduction  of  a -system  oppres* 
sive  to  one  order  of  society,  and  >productive,  not  of  comfort, 
<but  of  corruption  to  anethec,  than  to  be  told,  that  after  it  is  in* 
troduced  and  persisted  iOf  all  recovery  from  it  is  hopeless  or  im-> 
possible. 

On  thb  -subject -we  cannot  offer  a  more  distinct  or  judicious 
testimony,  than  that  given  by  a  Committee  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  are  now  accumulate 
ing,  in  communications  irom  the  various  parishes  of  thcK^ountry^ 
a  very  rich  and  valuable  mass  of  materials. <f 

As  the  progress  of  the  evil,  thenj  cannot  be  arrested  when 
•nee  introduced,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  what  is  the  kind  of 
•consummation  in  which  it  terminates.  And  here  we  are  unfor- 
innately  not  ieft  to  the  mere  exercise  of  anticipation ;  for  the 
consummation  has  already  taken  place  in  -several  parishes  in 
Englandy  and  a  number  more  are  upon  the  very  verge  of  it  f 
and  the  great  majority  of  them  are  tending  to  it^  and  that  most 

express  as  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Mr  Burke. — ''  Patience,  la* 
bour,  sobriety,  fhigality,  and  ^sel^ien,  should  be  recommended  te 
them  ;  all  the  rest  is  downright  fkaud.  "  *     Report,  -p.  *L 

*  *'  The  Committee  itfe  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  die  general  sys- 
tem of  these  laws,  interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  habits  of  the  people, 
ought,  in  the  consideration  of  any  measures  to  be  adopted  for  their 
amelioratien  and  improvement,  to  be  essentially  maintained.* — LortU* 
Committee  Report, 

"f  The  Gemmittee  of  the  General  Assembly  state — ^  That  it  is 
clear  to  them,  that  in  almost  all  the  country  parishes  which  have  hi- 
therto come  under  their  notice,  where  a  regular  assessment  has  been 
established,  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the  extent  of  the  assessment, 
have  gradually  and  progressively  increased  from  their  commencement ; 
and  that  it  does  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  tery  serious  interest  to  tlie 
community  at  large,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  this  practice  from 
being  generally  adopted — to  limit  the  assessments  as  much  as  they 
can  be  limited,  where  the  circumstances  of  particular  parishes  render 
them  inevitable,  and,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  abandon  them.' 
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rapidly  and  resisdes^.  From  the  clear  and  oomprelieniife 
Report  bpfore  ih,  it  appears  that  the  poor-rates,  in  some  pa^ 
lisbes,  form  so  large  a  deduction  from  the  rents  of  the  laodt 
that  it  has  at  length  ceased  to  be  an  object  to  keep  it  in  cuhi* 
vation  I  It  has  been  actually  vacated  by  iu  proprietors ;  and 
as  their  place  of  superintendence  cannot  be  occupied  by  o* 
ibers  n^ho  have  no  right  of  superintendence,  the  result  is,  thai 
whole  estates  have  been  as  effectually  lost  to  the  wealth  and  re* 
sources  of  the  countnr,  as  if  buried  by  an  earthquake  under 
yfatetf  or  as  if  some  bOght  of  Nature  had  gone  over  them,  and 
\>ere{i  them  of  their  powers  of  vegetation.  * 

We  know  not  if  the  whole  history  of  the  world  furnishes  a  mora 
striking  demon^'tration  than  this,  of  the  mischief  that  may  ba 
done  by  attempting  to  carry  into  practice  a  theoretical  speculation, 
which,  under  the  guise,  and  even  with  the  real  purpose  of  bene* 
volence,  has  for  its  plausible  object  to  equalize,  among  the  chiidren 
of  one  common  humanity,  the  blessings  and  the  fruits  of  one  com« 
mon  inheritance.  The  truth  is,  that  we  have  not  been  conducted 
\o  the  present  stataof  our  rights,  and  our  arrangements  respecting 
property,  by  any  artificial  process  of  legislation  at  alL  The  state 
of  property  in  which  we  find  ourselves  actually  landed,  is  there* 
anlt  of  a  natural  process,  under  which  all  that  a  man  earns  by 
bis  industry  is  acknowledged  to  be  his  own ;  or,  when  the  origi* 
nal  mode  of  acquisition  is  lost  sight  of,  all  that  a  man  has  re« 
tained  by  Ions  and  undisturbed  possession,  is  felt  and  adtoow* 
^g^  to  be  his  own  also.    LfCgislation  ought  to  do  no  more  tbaa 

^  *  The  consequences  which  are  likely  to  result  from  this  state 
^f  things,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  petition  from  the  parish  of 
Wombridge  in  Salop,  which  is  fast  approaching  to  this  state.  The 
petitioners  state,  *'  that  the  annual  value  of  lands,  mines  and  houses,^ 
m  this  parish,  is  net  sufficient  to  contain  the  numerous  and  increas* 
ing  poor,  even  if  the  same  were  set,  free  of  rent ;  and  that  these  cir^ 
^umstances  will  inevitably  compel  the  occupiei^^  of  lan^  and  mines 
to  relinquish  them ;  and  the  poor  will  be  witnout  relief,  or  any  known 
mode  of  obtainiDg  it,  unless  some  assistance  be  speedily  affisrde^ 
them. "  And  your  Committee  apprehend,  from  the  peti^tion  before 
(hem,  that  this  is  only  one  of  many  parishes  thi^t  are  fast  approaching 
^0  a  state  of  dereliction. '     Repitrl^  p.  20. 

It  appear^,  h^  the  petition  sent  up  from  the  parish,  that  it  has  a 
populatiQp  of  1900,  of  whom  620  a^e  chargeable  to  the  parish  aa 
paupers^*  that  the  whole  annual  sum  rateable  to  the  support  of  the 

Soor  is  1605/.  3s,  7d. — that  the  expenditure  for  three  months  was 
02/.  7s.  4d.-^ancl  that,  of  course,  at  tliis  rate,  the  expenditure  for  ^ 
whole  year  would  greatly  exceed^  Uiie  yearly  value  Qi^  the  propertj^ 
liable,  to  this  assessment.^ 
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barely  reeopiise  these  prineiples,  and  defend  its  subjecCs  a^inst 
the  violation  of  them.  And  when  she  attempts  more  than  this 
-i-when  she  oilers  to  tamper  with  the  great  arrangements  of  Na«> 
ture,  by  placing  the  rights  and  the  securities  of  property  on  a 
footipi?  different  from  that  of  Nature — when,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  English  poor*laws,  she  does  so  under  the  pretence,  and 
doubtless,  too,  with  the  honest  design,  of  establishing  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  a  nearer  equality  of  enjoyment; — we 
know  not  in  what  way  violated  Nature  could  have  inflicted  on 
the  enterprise  a  more  signal  and  intitructive  chastisement,  than 
when  the  whole  territory  of  this  plausible  but  presumptuous  ex- 

Eericnent  is  made  to  droop  and  to  wither  under  it,  as  if  struck 
y  a  judgment  from  Heaven,  till  at  length  that  Earth,  out  of 
which  the  rich  draw  all  their  wealth,  and  the  poor  all  their  sub- 
ai^itenre,  refuses  to  nourish  the  children  who  have  abandoned 
her,  and  boih  parties  are  involved  in  the  wreck  of  one  common 
and  overwhelming  vifsitation* 

Let  us  not  lone  sight,  however,  of  the  main  object  to  which  we 
have  restricted  ourselves,  that  of  keeping  our  own  part  of  the 
country  untainted  by  this  sore  evil ;  and  lor  this-  purpose,  let  U9 
go  back  and  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  k,  in  its  incipient  and  least 
repulsive  form.  And  first,  we  are  in  groat  danger  of  being  be- 
trayed into  an  imitation  of  the  English  system,  in  many  ot  our 
parishes,- by  a  desire  to  rid  our  respective  neighbourhoods  of  the 
annoyance  of  begging.  Now,  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mindf 
that  the  great  and  original  purpose  for  which  this  vicious  system 
was  instituted,  was  the  suppression  of  vagrancy.  *  For  our  own 
part,  we  will  confess  we  have  long  thought,  that  in  the  zeal  of 
regulation  against  the  nuisance  of  public  begging,  some  of  the 
clearest  principles,  both  of  Nature  and  of  Ciiristianity,  have 
been  violated.  As  disciples  of  the  New  Testament,  we  cannot 
but  think  that,  if  told  by  our  Saviour  to  give  to  him  that  askethf 
there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  an  attempt,  on  our 
part,  to  extinguish  that  very  condition  on  which  he  hath  made 
the  duty  of  giving  to  depend.  It  appears  to  us,  that  to  commit  an 
act  of  direct  and  formal  disobedience  against  the  precept  itselft 
is  not  more  rebellious  than  to  point  an  act  of  prohibition  sgainst 
the  ofTering,  or  the  existing  of  those  circumstances  under  which 
the  performance  of  the  precept  is  required  of  us.     At  ail  events^ 


*  *  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  statutes  antecedent  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  generally  directed  to  the  relief  of 
the  impotent  poor,  by  the  contributions  of  the  church,  and  tlie  almi 
of  the  charit^le>  and  to  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and  idleness. ' 
Report^  p,  1^ 
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ifre  sec  no  alterntti?e  between  an  entire  and  attthoritatire  vw^ 
pre&sion  of  mendicity,  and  an  obli|^alion  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
thors  of  this  suppression,  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  those 
whom  they  have  thus  interdicted,  and  to  make  provision  for  aU 
Cbe  actual  want  that  is  made  ioaown  to  them  in  the  course  of 
their  investigations.    Those  who  are  destitute,  muet  be  relies* 
^  somehow — and  must  have  some  way  of  making  their  wants 
known :  and  therefore  we  eee  no  alternative  between  the  allow- 
ance  of  mendicity  vnder  some  modification  or  other,  and  thm 
esublishmeat  of  the  very  system  which  is  now  bearing  so  op- 
pressively down  upon  the  country.    Aild  we  do  confess,  that, 
rather  than  have  such  a  system,  we  would  sit  down  under  men- 
dicity in  its  very  worst  form ;  we  would  let  it  roam  unrestricted 
and  at  large,  as  it  does  in  France ;  we  woukl  suffer  it  to  rise, 
without  any  oontrol,  to  the  height  of  unlicensed  vagrancy ;  and 
are  most  thoroughly  persuaded,  that,  even  under  such  an  econo* 
iny,  the  whole  poverty  of  the  land  would  be  disposed  of  at  less 
expense  to  the  higher  orders,  and  with  vastly  less  both  of  suf- 
fering and  depravity  to  the  lower  orders  of  society.  % 

But  at  present,  we  are  only  speaking  in  terms  of  comparison 
l)etween  a  very  bad  thjng^  and  a  thing  that  we  conceive  to  be 
much  worse.  Considering  the  matter  absolutely,  we  hold  this 
last  state  of  things  to  be  very  far  indeed  from  right  or  desirable, 
and  should  wish  to  see  the  distinction  well  established  in  the 
public  mind  between  the  two  states  of  Mendicity  and  Vagrancy. 
The  latter  brings  to  my  door  a  host  of  unknown  cases  from  aU 

CTts  of  the  empire.  The  former  may  be  so  restricted  as  to 
ing  to  my  door  only  such  cases  of  a  small  and  mani^eable 
pariw  as  could  be  ascertained  by  an  easy  act  of  inquiry,  and 
as,  in  fact,  might  become  the  familiar  objects  of  my  habitual 
kindliness  and  r^ard.  In  all  the  aspects,  indeed,  ol*  this  inte- 
resting question,  afe  we  constantly  met  by  the  mighty  advantage 


X  We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  following  extract  of  a 
communication  from  the  parish  of  M aybole,  in  Ayrshire.  '  It  is  also 
to  be  observed,  as  to  the  parish  of  Maybole,  that,  while  some  pains 
were  taken  to  discourage  itinerant  b^gars  from  remote  places,  the 
Qged  and  infirm  belonging  to  the  parish  were  not  prevented  from 
begging  within  the  parish.  It  is  believed,  that  an  interference  X9 
prevent  the  seeking  of  alms  by  the  aged  and  infirm  within  their  own 
parish  is  unwise,  and  necessarily  attended  with  many  bad  conse^ 
^uences.  The  system,  therefore,  of  suppressing  all  begging  in  the 
country,  parishes,  is,  it  is  apprehended,  the  first  step  to  the  evUs  of  a 
pqor's-rate;  and  although  proposed,  was  not  adopted,  in  the  parish 
fd  Maybole. ' 
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oFa  more  extended  parochial  subdivision*  Let  a  lar;^  town  be 
thrown  into  manageable  and  independent  districts,  within  each 
of  which  the  moral  influence  of  Christian  education,  and  all 
the  delicacies  of  acouaintanceship  may  be  so  concentered  as  to 
tell  with  effect  on  tne  general  habits  of  the  population — and» 
though  permission  to  beg  were  granted  within  the  limits  of  every 
such  district,  the  practice  of  begging,  we  are  persuaded,  would 
never  obtrude  itself  on  the  community  as  a  glaring  and  insuf- 
ferable nuisance.  There  is,  we  are  aware,  a  prevailing,  but  we 
conceive  a  most  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  poorer  districts  of 
the  town  could  never  be  upheld  at  this  rate — and  that,  unless 
a  stream  of  relief  comes  to  them  from  the  wealthier  quarters, 
they  must  sink  under  the  burden  of  a  poverty,  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  which  they  possess  no  means  within  themselves.  Now 
we  can  venture  to  affirm,  and  to  the  infinite  honour  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  that  all  'which  the  rich  give  to  the  poor  inpri" 
vate  beneficence^  is  but  a  mite  and  a  trijle  vshen  compared  with 
what  the  poor  give  to  one  another :  And,  on  the  strength  of  this 
remark,  which  may  be  verified  in  many  different  way$,  we  do  con- 
fidently maintain,  that,  under  a  system  of  parochial  mendicity^ 
established  in  a  town  which  had  carried  to  its  right  extent  the  me- 
thod of  parochial  subdivision,  there  would  not  be  one  case  beyond 
the  ^each  of  the  gratuitous  benevolence  which  issued  through 
the  organ  of  the  Kirk-session,  which  would  not  be  met  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  gratuitous  benevolence  of  those  who  gave  to 
them  that  asked; — and  more,  that,  were  this  economy  instituted^ 
and  in  full  operation,  even  the  last  resource  of  mendicity  would, 
in  by  (ar  the  greater  number  of  instances,  be  anticipated  by  the 
desirable  and  salutary  influence  of  other  principles.  For  the  poor^ 
at  least,  in  oar  counu-y,  have  honourable  feelings ;  and,  ere  they 
made  so  degrading  a  transition  in  the  eyes  of  their  immediate  ac- 

auaintances,  they  would,  generally  speaking,  put  forth  all  the  in- 
ustry  and  all  the  economy  of  which  they  are  capable.  And  neigh- 
bours have  compassionate  feelings;  and,  ere  they  suffered  one  of 
their  own  familiars  to  make  such  an  exposure,  they  would  ward  off 
bis  evil  day  by  a  thousand  little  acts  of  liberality.  And  such  rich 
pertons  as  may  be  connected  with  the  district,  have  compassionate 
feelings  too ;  and  many  of  them  would  rejoice  in  the  object  of  keep- 
ing an  honest  family  from  the  street,  as  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  gratifying  achievements  of  benevolence.  And  thus,  the  con* 
sequent  mendicity  of  such  an  arrangement,  that  looks  at  present 
so  appalling,  would  never,  in  fact,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a  very 
small  and  manageable  concern.  At  our  present  distance  from 
this  arrangement,  we  do  not  say  that  it  could  be  summoned  up 
^^  an  instantaneous  act  of  creation.    But  surely,  it  were  we|l»^ 
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in  our  citiesi  to  take  a  commencing  movement  towards  it ;  And 
wc  are  assured  that*  by  throwing  the  entire  mass  into  such  seo 
tions,  as  should  niFord  to  individual  charity  a  certain  and  wdl 
known  range  for  its  operations!  they  would  do  what  never  can  be 
done  with  the  unwieldy  whole,  by  all  the  strength  and  sagacity 
of  committeeship.  * 

There  is  another  cause  through  which  a  parish  might  be  be- 
trayed into  the  adoption  of  poor-rates ;  and  that  is»  a  desire  to 
equalize  the  burden  of  the  expenditure  among  all  who  are  liable. 
We  have  occasion  to  know  that  this  has  acted  as  a  powerftil 
temptation  to  resident  heritors  in  many  of  our  parishes.  And 
it  may»  on  the  otlier  hand,  act  as  a  salutary  remembrance  to 
them,  that  this  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  great  and  impel* 
ling  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  pauperism  of  England,  f    Lei 

*  There  is  an  attempt  now  making  to  restrict  mendicity  within 
parochial  limits  in  Fifeshire ;  and  the  plan  has  already  taken  efiect  in 
some  of  the  parishes.  Dysart  is,  mainly  speaking,  a  manufacturing 
parish,  and  contains  upwards  of  6000.  inhabitants.  Its  average  an- 
nual expenditure  on  the  poor,  for  the  last  six  years,  has  been  277/L 
ISs.  This  is  exclusive  of  subscriptions  raised  to  meet  one  or  two 
extraordinary  pressures  on  the  operative  population.  In  this  parish, 
badges  have  lately  been  issued  by  the  Kirk-session,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two,  authorizing  those  who  wear  them  to  beg  within  the  limita 
of  the  parirfi.  They  are  restricted  to  one  day  in  the  week,  on  which 
they  make  their  round,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  an  entire  exemption 
from  this  annoyance  for  the  remaining  six  days.  It  is  to  be  remark- 
ed,  however,  Uiat  this  number  of  beggars  is  very  greatly  beyond  the 
average  of  the  other  parishes  in  that  neighbourhood.  Among  nine 
adjoining  parishes,  from  which  there  are  defhiite  statements  as  to 
this  point,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  beggars  is  twenty- 
one. 

We  cannot  but  remark  that«  under  every  possible  arrangement, 
our  main  dependence  must  still  be  laid  on  the  spirit  and  principle  (^ 
tlie  population ;  tliat  if  the  morale  of  a  parish  be  neglected,  even  this 
well-looking  arrangement  may  come  in  time  to  be  oppressive;  and  we 
'must  therefore  beg  leave  to  state  it  as  our  apprehension,  that,  if  the 
means  of  Christian  instruction  are  greatly  short  of  the  number,  this 
very  mendicity  may  come  at  length  to  be  so  counted  on,  and  so  over- 
done,  as  altogether  to  transform  that  parish  out  of  the  Scottish  cha? 
racter  which  originally  belonged  to  it.  And  we  should  feel  it  as  a 
reproach  to  any  parish,  if  the  previous  expedients  of  sedret  relief  from 
neighbours,  and  of  discreet  and  timely  ministrations  on  the  part  of  the 
Kirk-session,  were  not  efiectual  in  saving  from  this  humiliating  resort 
eveiy  one  individual  who  had  sustained  a  decent  reputation  in  his  bet« 
ter  days. 

^  *  This  new  and  important  principle  of  compulspry  proyifion  fof 
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tiiem  rest  asttu^y  that  it  were  greatly  better  for  themselves  tp 
sustain,  at  all  times,  the  burden  of  the  poor,  so  long  as  thej 
are  provided  for  by  gratuitous  benevolence,  than  to  sustain,  at 
all  times,  their  legal  fraction  of  iliat  burden,  after  the  method 
of  a  compulsory  provision  is  introduced  ~  that  it  were  better  for 
them  to  be  singly  at  the  expense  of  warding  off  this  mischiev* 
ous  system  from  their  parishes,  than  with  tne  view  of  compeU 
ling  those  who  are  unwilling  to  take  a  share,  to  be  jointly  at  the 
expense  of  an  assessment  with  the  other  heritors :  And  we  trust 
that  this  consideration  will  have  its  seasonable  influence  upott 
them,  at  those  times  when  they  are  most  likely  to  be  led  astray 
by  the  very  just  and  natural  desire  for  an  equality  of  parochiid 
burdens  among  all  the  propricton>« 

But  by  far  the  most  prominent,  and  by  far  the  most  useful 
lesson  which  this  Report  holds  out  to  us,  is  the  mighty  influence 
of  habit  and  of  character  among  the  people  over  the  whole  of 
this  speculation.  In  the  course  of  the  examination,  this  is  al- 
ways obtruding  itself  as  the  main  and  indispensable  element  of 
the  whole  business.     When  we  read  of  such  a  difference  of  ex« 

Cnditure  between  a  Scottish  and  English  parish  of  equal  popu- 
ion  and  apparent  means,  as  that  of  501,  and  of  15001^  we 
are  apt  to  wonder  by  what  power  or  process  of  arithmetic 
such  a  phenomenon  can  be  explained.  Now,  the  sin^e  ele- 
ment of  character  explains  it.  %  The  arithmetic  of  the  questioa 
finds  its  entire  solution  in  the  actual  savings  of  eceooroyp 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  actual  squandering  of  inconsidera^ 
tion  and  profligacy,  on  the  other:  And  when,  to  this,  we 
add  the  dissolution  of  the  ties  of  relationship  which  obtains  in 
the  latter  country,  we  have,  in  &ct,  the  whole  materials  of 
the  computation  before  us.  Now,  this  is  the  precise  point 
upon  which  the  present  helplessness  of  England  turns.  There^ 
they  have  to  recover  a  character  for  their  population,  which, 
here,  we  have  only  to  perpetuate:  There,  they  have  to  im- 
plant a  new  habit,  while  here  we  have  only  to  ward  off  coor 

'  '  ■        •■  '  ■  ■ 

the  impotent,  and  for  setting  to  work  the  able,  originated,  without 
doubt,  in  motives  of  the  purest  humanity,  and  was  directed  to  the 
equiudile  purpose  of  preventing  this  burden  falling  exclusively  upon, 
the  charitable.  *     Report^  p.  7* 

X  We  of  course  deduct  from  this  observation  all  that  part  of  the 
expenditure  which  goes,  in  the  sHape  of  poor*s-raoney,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  wages — a  consideration  into  which  we  have  not  yet  entered, 
but  which  must  be  admitted  to  an  important  place  in  the  argument* 
whenever  we  count  ourselves  prepared,  in  all  ite  bearings,  and  all  its 
details,  ibr  the  question  of  £nglish  pauperism. 
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tamination  from  an  old  one :  There,  they  have  to  emerge  from 
an  abyss  in  which  they  have  been  fastening  and  deepening  for  SOO 
years,  while  here  there  is  not  yet  a  city  of  our  land  where,  by  a 
measure  of  promptitude,  the  population  may  not  still  be  recalled 
from  that  descending  way  upon  which  they  have  entered.  It  is 
upon  this  consideration,  not  less  powerful  than  it  is  important, 
that  we  ground  our  appeal  to  the  whole  influence  and  patronage 
of  the  country— that  we  would  turn  their  eye  to  that  which, 
after  every  species  of  medianism  has  been  tried  and  found  in* 
effectual,  must  at  length  be  recurred  to  as  the  essential  and  de- 
mentary  principle  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  natioo* 
And  we  call  upon  them  to  have  a  care  lest,  by  a  corrupt  exer-^ 
eise  of  patronage,  or  by  the  power  of  an  example  which  Uasts 
the  virtues  of  every  neighbourhood  that  lies  within  the  sphere 
of  its  contagion,  or  by  any  one  act  which  bespeaks  a  contempt 
for  Christianity,  or  an  indifference  to  the  gi'CAt  cause  of  spread- 
ing its  lessons  among  the  towns  and  families  of  our  land,  they 
do  not  become  the  guilty  authors  of  a  system,  under  which,  all 
that  has  hitherto  shed  a  moral  glory  over  Scotland,  and  all  the 
dignities  and  delicacies  of  character  which  have  adorned  its  in- 
teresting population,  must  ultimately  disappear.  * 

♦  *  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  where  men  have  acquired  habits  of  e- 
eonomy,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  men,  at  the  latter  end 
•f  tbar  life,  would  be  like  to  have  recourse  to  the  poor-rates  ? — No ; 
I  seldom  meet  with  an  instance  of  a  person  applying  for  parochial 
relief^  where  they  belong  to  a  benefit  society,  even  when  what  they 
get  it  reduced  from  fourteen  to  two  shillings ;  for  they  have  a  scale 
to  go  by.  Such  has  been  their  moral  conduct,  and  their  good  charac- 
ter, that,  from,  the  hands  of  the  neighbours,  or  some  society,  they 
are  taken  care  of. '     App.  p.  76. 

^  I  have  others,  who  pnde  themselves  in  sayine  they  never  take 
weekly  money ;  and  those  individuals  who  never  take  weekly  money 
are  much  more  regular  in  their  work ;  they  earn  more ;  they  are  more 
economical  and  more  industrious ;  and,  generally  speaking,  they  do 
their  work  better.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  scarcely  of  fii- 
milies  of  that  description  coming  to  want,  or  having  recourse  to  pa- 
rochial relief.  But  those  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  drawing 
money  every  week,  let  tlicm  earn  what  they  will,  if  they  are  out  ol 
work  a  week  or  two,  are  destitute.  *  (p.  78.)  *  A  man  who  would  come 
for  parochial  relief,  and  a  man  who  would  spend  all  he  got,  is  the 
same  thing. '  (p.  75.)  •  Do  you  think  they  would  be  likely  to  resort  to 
the  parish  for  relief,  men  who  were  of  an  economical  character  ?  I 
think  it  would  be  impossible  for  them,  according  to  the  feelings  which 
they  would  then  acquire,  to  apply  for  parish  relief?  *  (p.  101.)  *  Do 
you  net  conceive  that  the  habit  of  providence  and  the  feeling  of 
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And  here  we  cannot  omit  another  class  of  interesting  tes- 
timonies about  Savings  Banks  and    Benefit   Societies.      We 

cessity,  on  their  own  part,  to  provide. for  tbemselves  has  decreased? 
Certainly  it  has; — that  feeling  of  independence  has  certainly  decreas* 
ed — the  desire  of  maintaining  their  families  by  their  labour  has  de- 
creased I  fear. '  (p.  S5^  *  Hare  you  known  instances  of  their  receive 
iDg  that  (from  18s.  to  25s,)  for  weeks  together,  and,  en  the  occasion 
of  temporary  want  of  work,  come  to  the  parish?  Not  maong  the 
persons  we  ei^ploy ;  they  are  of  a  difierent  description ;  but  anu>n|r 
the  coaJ-heavers,  and  those  whose  business  re^res  them  to  drink  » 
good  deal,  they  spend  the  whole,  and  are  not  provident ;  therefore^ 
n£  they  are  a  week  out  of  work,  many  of  them  are  upon  the  poor* 
rates ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  consider,  if  they  had  not  the  dcr* 
nier  resort  of  the  poor-rates,  they  must  reserve  something. '  (p.  SSJ^ 

*  Do  the  poor  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  themselves  before  they  come 
to  the  workhouse  ?  I  fear  there  are  exceptions  to  that.  There  are 
some  we  cannot  keep  out  of  the  workhouse,  do  what  we  will,  and  o- 
thers  are  onwilling  to  come  in ;  some,  if  they  are  put  out  to-day» 
will  get  in  in  a  few  days  time. '  (p.  94.)  '  In  those  parishes  in  whids 
you  ace  so  much  interested,  and  in  which  such  pains  are  taken  to  a* 
void  new  settlements,  in  what  way  have  the  present  persons  who  have 
settlements  acquired  them  ?  By  perjury  some  o£  them»  Are  early 
marriages  frequent  in  your  parishes  ?  Certainly.  Do  you  think  the 
morals  of  the  lower  classes  have  been  much  deteriorated  of  lateyeafs  ? 
Very  much.'  (p.  184.) 

*  Do  children  often  apply,  and  say  their  parents  wUl  not  support 
them  ?  Not  very  often ;  the  parents  generally,  come  with  them. 
Have  you  many  cases  of  individuals  abandoning  their  families,  and 
leaving  them  to  the  parish  ?  Not  many. '  (p.  91 .)  ^  Do  the  young  poor 
show,  in  many  instances,  a  disposition  to  help  their  parents  ?  We 
do  not  know  much  of  that. '  (p.  95.)  *  Do  you  see  any  dispositioii 
in  the  young  poor  to  help  their  parents,  bv  giving  them  any  of  their 
earnings  ?  No ;  the  poor-rate  prevents  that ;  they  roust  go  to  the 
parish.  Have  you  many  public  houses  in  your  parish  ?  Yes ;  we 
have  five ;  we  had  another ;  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  them  scar* 
eer.  Does  much  of  the  parish  money  find  its  way  there  ?  A  great 
deal ;  the  publicans  are  so  poor,  from  being  numerous,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  any  thing  to  get  men  into  their  houses..  Do  you  think 
limiting  the  number  of  public-houses  in  parishes,  generally,  would  be 
a  measure  that  would  tend  to  diminish  the  poor-rates  ?  I  think  very 
much ;  I  think  the  difl^rence  between  three  bouses  and  six  would 
turn  many  dnmken  men  into  sober.'  (p.  124.) 

From  the  above  it  appears,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  aban- 
donment of  parents  by  their  children  is.  far  more  frequent  than  the 
abandonraefot  of  the  children  by  their  ^parents ;  and  yet  the  writer  of 
this  has  at  present  .before  him  a  printed  advertisement  of  last  July». 
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cannot  bat  think  that  tone  of  the  witneiset  aicriba  too  modi 
power  to  thein»  in  the  way  of  forming  a  character  among  ills 


tontaintng  a  list  of  54  parents  who  had  absconded  ftrom  their  fimii* 
lies,  and  left  them  Chai^^eable  to  the  township  of  Manchester,  of 
whom  41  had  disappeared  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  twelve* 
month*  This  cruel  and  unnatural  practice,  the  Ic^dmate  offispring 
of  the  system  against  which  we  are  contending,  is  now  beginning  to 
be  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Border  parishes  cH  Seotland. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  last  quotation  fron\page  124,  re« 
lates  to  the  parish  of  the  very  able  and  intelligent  Mr  Vivian,  who  ap* 
pears  to  have  done  all  that  can  be  done,  under  the  method  of  a  ccmi- 
pulsory  provision,  for  reducing  the  expenditure  on  the  poor.  He 
htti  effected  a  reduction  of  from  900/.  to  600^  in  a  parish,  while 
there  are  many  parishes  in  Scotland,  of  the  same  population,  that 
raquire  an  expenditure  only  of  20/.  Sterling.  We  consider  his  last 
statements,  then,  as  containing  in  them  the  chief  elements  of  that 
arithmetic  by  which  the  difference  of  charge  between  a  Scottish  and 
an  English  parish  is  to  be  explamed«  For  let  it  be  observed,  that 
Mr  Vivian  has  most  wisely,  and  with  great  success,  discouraged  tho 
practice  of  allowing,  out  of  the  poor-money,  any  regular  sup|]iy  to 
the  wages  of  labour,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  of  hia 
examination.  ^  Is  it  not,  then,  the  practice  of  your  parish,  to  ad*« 
vance  regularly,  weekly,  a  sum  in  addition  to  the  wages  earned  bj 
your  labourers  ?  Never ;  and  to  that  I  ascribe,  as  much  almost  aa 
any  thing,  the  diminution  of  the  rates.  If  a  man  has  six  young 
children,  no  one  of  which  can  maintain  itself,  you  do  not  give  any 
permanent  relief  beyond  his  earnings  ?  Never ;  occasional  presents, 
and  that  very  seldom.  How  did  you  prevail  on  the  parish  to  put  an 
end  to  that  practice  ?  By  strong  persuasion,  and  by  desiring  them 
to  try  the  experiment ;  and  it  answered.  They  immediately  got  into 
task -work,  and  got  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week. '  (p.  116.) 

We  cannot  close  this  long  extract  of  testimonies  to  the  connexion 
that  obtains  between  the  Pauperism  of  England  and  the  dissolution 
of  moral  and  domestic  ties  among  its  people,  without  offering,  from 
the  work  under  review,  one  toucliing  specimen  of  the  agency  by 
which  all  the  duties,  both  of  society  and  of  relationship,  are  again  to 
be  restored  to  the  land.  '  Have  you  any  parochial  schools  for  the 
infant  poor  in  your  parish  ?  A  great  number.  I  hate  stated  that 
the  morals  of  the  lower  classes  have  greatly  deteriorated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  drinking  of  spirits ;  but  there  is  a  circumstance  which 
has  operated  to  improve  the  morals— and  that  is,  the  number  of  schods 
to  educate  the  poor  ;  but  for  the  increase  of  drinking  spirits,  their 
morals  would  have  been  considerably  better,  and,  but  for  these  schools, 
they  would  have  been  much  worse*  When  did  they  begin  ?  From 
the  period  the  Lancasterian  and  BeU  scheme  came  before  the  public ; 
I  suppose  about  sevan  or  eight  years  ago.  Cam  you  say  you  see  aoy 
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people.  We  rather  think  that  they  presuppose  such  a  character  i 
and  that,  in  order  to  their  taking  eflPect,  the  process  of  extend- 
ing such  establishments  must  be  seconded,  or,  rather,  must  be 
synchronized  by  the  great  process  of  moralizing  and  christi- 
anizing the  country.  They  still  leave  this  element  as  indis- 
pensable as  ever ;  and  it  is  such  an  element  as  they  never  can 
supply  by  their  own  unaided  operation.  And  we  hold  nothing 
to  be  more  certain,  than  that,  after  these  wise  and  salutary  in- 
stitutions have  drawn  around  them  all  who  are  willing  and  in- 
dustrious, there  will  still,  in  every  country  where  education  is 
neglected,  be  such  a  remainder  of  unreclaimed  profligacy,  as 
to  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  whole  superstructure  of  our 
present  pauperism.  * 

But  there  is  still  another  consideration  which  might  serve  to 

vbible  effect  on  the  morals  of  those  children  at  this  time  ?  Yes ; 
and  for  this  reason : — the  individuals  who  send  their  children  to  these 
schools  go  with  them  to  the  respective  places  of  worship  that  these 
children  attend  on  the  Lord's  day  ;  the  children  of  all  the  schools 
are  expected  to  attend  at  a  place  of  worship.  Many  of  their  parents, 
who,  before,  were  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  any  place  of  worship  at 
all,  have  been  induced  to  go,  because  their  children  attend  there. 
Thus,  they  have  been  prevented  from  immoralities  in  conduct,  in  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath,  and  felt  interested  in  letting  their  children  ap- 
pear decent  and  clean ;  and  this  also  has  tended  to  increase  habits 
of  economy  and  cleanliness  in  the  individual  parents  themselves. ' 
(p.  79,  80.) 

♦  *  Do  you  think  that  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes  has  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  sum  for  their  maintenance  ? — ^I 
speak  of  that  class  of  the  poor  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
regular  parochial  relief;  for  there  are  many  who  can  still  say,  **  thank 
God,  I  have  never  been  a  pauper  ; " — many  of  them  belong  to  Be- 
nefit Clubs.  It  is  rarely  we  have  an  application  from  any  one  who  be- 
longs to  a  benefit  club,  and  very  rarely  that  I  observe  any  individuals 
apply  for  relief  who  have  been  in.  the  habit  of  saving  any  money ;  but 
it  is  the  individuals  who  have  never  saved  any  thing,  let  their  earn- 
ings be  what  they  will.  They  know  they  can  take  parochial  relief, 
and  with  them  their  present  enjoyment  is  better  than  future  comfort. 
Have  you  many  instances  of  the  lower  description  of  people  making 
savings  ? — A  great  many.  What  are  the  wages  out  of  which  they 
can  have  saved  ? — Perhaps  not  so  much  as  those  who  take  relief.  In 
proportion  as  individuals  save  a  little  money,  their  morals  are  much 
better ;  they  husband  that  little ;  and  there  is  a  superior  tone  given 
to  their  morals  ;  and  they  behave  better,  from  knowing  that  they  have 
a  little  stake  in  society.  There  are  men  who  can  earn  thirty-five  or 
forty  shillings  a  week,  with  the  help  of  their  family  and  children ;  and 
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rec^nci^e  n>any  to  poor-rates,  nn^  which  has  had  h%  influence h 
l^^^iiy  t'>  i^cPt^vj.ntion  of  this  provision  in  several  p^ces  of  Scot- 
la  v**  ^-^d  thit  is  the  iin^<Tined  necev^tj  for  it  which  lies  in  the 
r***  -'ar  'itaie  ^nd  circumstances  of  a  raanufacturin^  populaton. 
N  »'^,  it  aprKMrs  frt-m  this  Rt^port,  that  tbtre  is  just  as  ready  t 
1 1 I^-C'-^U  <»f  c>  ile^rcT^  with  this  sy^iteoJ  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  the  a::ricullur\I  liistricts ;  and  ihat,  if  we  estimate  the  need 
r>r  the  fu'  H  by  titc  extent  of  the  drafts  which  are  actually  made 
cr^on  it.  til  ere  U  little  or  no  d  flT-rence  ob«ervnWe  in  EaijUnd  be- 
tween thp  «^ne  and  the  other  de>cripiion  of  parishes.  It  farther 
ap:>e<r«.,  iHat,  in  se^^ons  of  depression,  there  has  unifori:ity  been 
a*  t;rcn  a  call  for  son.ethirp  extraordinary  and  additional  lo  the 
C4.  -uinoo  meihod  of  mp^Iy  m  pari-hcs  burdened  with  poor-rates, 
as  in  tb*»^e  parts  of  tbe  country  where  no  compulsory  provision 
had  been  e^tahii^lioL  And  it  s'ill  further  appears,  on  compar- 
in,T  Ei.t^l^nd  and  Sc'tbncl,  th'it  in  manufncturin^j  towns,  of  v»^ 
rioof  business  and  popuhtitm,  the  extent  of  their  panocri^ni  is 
rf»t  at  aii  in  proportion  to  these  circunistince«,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  lime  which  tbe  ct»rnpulsory  method  has  hid  for  the 
di*Tel.  p'li'Tit  of  its  own  mischi«»vous  principle  of  acceleration. 
We  ri  iv  ijaiher  al>o,  from  ihis  comparison,  that  in  times  of 
great  flj.tni'ion  or  brarciiy,  the  distress  ha*^  always  been  much 

if  the}^  are  out  of  work  a  week,  they  become  paupers.  *— A/r  Hales 
exawoHoiiom, 

*  Do  you  conceive  that  this  establishment  has  had  a  material  influ- 
ence upon  the  character  of  tin?  working  classes  of  your  parish  ? — Yay 
great  indeed.  What  do  \'ou  suppose  would  be  the  efiect,  if  Friendly 
Societies  were  general  ? — Tbat  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  thtf 
Committee. ' — Mr  Vivians  eiamination. 

*  Do  you  believe  that  such  csidblishments  would  have  the  efiect  of 
reducing  tbe  poor's-mte  in  proportion  as  thiy  should  succeed  ? — i 
think  that  such  establishments,  if  general  throughout  the  country, 
would  have  the  eftlxt  of  abolishing  the  poorVrates ;  it  would  entire- 
ly alter  the  cbaracttT  of  the  poor.  I  think,  with  general  education, 
Bavin:;  })unks,  and  such  an  equalization  as  I  have  stated,  in  a  few 
yeurs*  the  rates  would  vanish  of  tlienisehes.  Do  you  believe  that  such 
establishments  would  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  morals  of  the 
lower  class  of  people? — In  an  incalculable  degree. '     (p.  100.) 

It  is  the  belief  of  tbe  mriter  of  tliis  article,  that  the  mere  setting 
up  of  a  saving  bank  in  a  neiglibourhood,  would  render  a  very  small 
and  subordinate  contribution  toward*  tbe  improvement  of  the  general 
mass  of  character ;  that,  at  bi^st,  it  is  but  an  auxiliary  towards  the 
production  of  this  clK  ct ;  and  that  nothing  great  or  serviceable  can 
be  clTt-cted  in  tins  way  by  any  thing  sliort  of  tbe  din^^t  instrumentality 
of  education,  and  more  particuhurly  of  Christian  education. 
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greater  in  towns  where  this  method  had  long  been  established, 
and  less  in  those  where  it  had  been  recently  instituted,  and  least 
of  all  in  those  -where  it  was  utterly  unknown :  All  serving  to 
prove,  that,  under  every  variety  of  human  condition  and  em- 
ployment, this  mischievous  contriv?mce  goes  to  supplant  far  more 
efiectual  securities  against  the  suflPeriogs  of  indigence,  than  it 
ever  can  replace ;  and  that,  wherever  it  obtains  a  footing,  it 
aggravates  the  distress  which  it  proposes  to  do  away ;  and  that, 
let  the  mode  of  life,  or  the  mode  of  industry  be  what  it  will, 
individual  man  can  far  more  easily  find  his  own  way  to  his 
own  preservation  from  all  the  ills  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
without  such  a  regulation  than  with  it ;  and  that  the  only  ef- 
fect of  this  regulation  has  been,  not  to  provide  for  such  pecu- 
liar necessUies  as  arc  found  to  prevail  in  one  district,  and  to  have 
no  place  in  another ;  but  to  assimilate  all  the  districts  of  the 
land  into  one  common  condition  of  clamorous  and  unrelieved 
poverty,  fostered  by  the  hand  that  was  lifted  up  to  destroy  it, 
and  embittered  by  the  misery  of  a  system  that  has  done  nothing 
but  delude  the  people  by  its  deceitful  smiles,  and  its  unsubstan- 
tial promises,  f 


f  As  a  proof  that  the  augmentation  of  poor-rates  grows  as  rapidly 
in  agricultural  as  in  manufacturing  districts,  we  have  presented  to  us, 
in  the  Report,  the  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  two  most  agricul- 
tural counties  of  England.  In  the  county  of  Hereford,  the  expen- 
diture, in  1776,  was  10,593/.  7s.  2d. ;  and  in  1815,  it  was  59,255/, 
193.  In  Bedfordshire,  the  es^penditure,  for  each  of  these  years  re- 
spectively, was  16,662/.  178.  Id.,  and  50,870/.  10s.  lid. 

In  the  parish  of  Christ-Church,  Spitalfields,  the  poor-rate  seems 
to  have  come  to  its  limit  last  year ;  and  subscription  for  the  poor  was 
their  last  resort.  '  Provided  there  had  been  no  subscription,  would 
it  not  most  considerably  have  increased  the  rate  ? — The  rates  could 
not  have  been  increased ;  for  I  believe,  now,  if  we  were  to  attempt 
(and  it  is  the  opinion  of  more  persons  in  the  parish)  to  raise  the  rate 
to  eight  shillings  instead  of  six,  many  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
eight  who  now  pay  the  six.  Wliat  would  have  been  the  consequence 
to  the  parish,  if  they  had  not  had  the  subscription  ? — I  have  always 
contemplated,  with  the  greatest  horror,  the  consequences,  if  this  as- 
sociation had  not  been  established.  *  (p.  6S.)  *  Is  there  any  limit  to 
the  relief  given  by  the  poor*s-rate  ? — In  some  cases  we  give  as  high  as 
five  shillings  a  week.  .  In  the  case  of  a  large  family,  of  four,  or  five, 
or  six  children,  five  sliillings  a  week  would  not  sustain  them ;  then, 
what  would  be  done  ? — There  are  several  humane  societies  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  get  something  there.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  comes  from  the  benevblence  ot  the  public,  the  Benevolent  So- 
ciety, and  others. '  (p.  74.)    *  YouliaVe  a  subscription  in  aid  of  yonr 
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We  have  not  time  at  present  to  dilate  on  this  interesting  part 
of  the  subject;  but  if  facts  are  of  more  value  than  arguments* 
we  have  them  to  oiTer  in  abundance :  And  we  will  venture  to 
say,  on  the  strength  of  these  facts,  that  the  cry  of  distress  from 
our  manufacturing  population  is  uniformly  louder  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  compulsory  provision.  There  are  many 
manufacturing  towns  in  Scotland  where  there  is  no  such  expe- 
dient at  all.  In  Kirkaldy  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  conti- 
guous population  of  13,000,  of  a  decidedly  manufacturing  charac- 
ter; and  there  the  yearly  expense  comes  to  little  more  than  fifty 
pounds  for  each  thousand  of  the  population.  In  the  small  parish 
of  Carmunnock,  about  four  miles  from  Glasgow,  there  are  eighty 
looms  at  least  among  a  population  of  839,  and  the  whole  expen- 
diture of  last  year  was  22/.  10s.  9d.;  and  there  was  not  one  appli- 
cation for  extraordinary  relief  produced  by  the  deficiency  of  wages 
under  which  they  laboured,  in  common  with  the  whole  country. 
The  Barony,  one  of  the  suburb  parishes  of  Glasgow,  with  a  po- 
pulation now  of  43,000,  might  have  been  quoted  as  an  example 
of  the  same  kind  so  lately  as  1807,  when  its  expenditure  was 
only  687/.  Ss.  9d. ;  but,  though  at  present  dead  in  respect  of  its 
peculiarly. Scottish  character,  yet,  by  the  record  of  its  former  and 
later  years,  it  still  speaketh.  But  all  these  minor  cases  of  illus- 
tration are  lost  and  forgotten,  in  the  princely  example  of  Scottish 
independence  held  out  by  the  Gorbafs  of  Glasgow; — a  parish,  of 
which  we  are  substantially  correct  as  to  the  argument,  when  we 
say,  that  it  extends  not  by  a  single  inch  beyond  the  masonry  of 
its  work  and  its  dwellinghouses — a  parish,  of  which  we  believe 
that  it  claims  not  a  single  acre  of  ground  beyond  the  site  that  it 
is  built  upon — a  parish,  at  all  events,  which  has  not  one  fraction 
of  territorial  revenue  or  importance  attached  to  it,  t}ut  which 
includes,  within  the  little  sweep  of  its  boundary,  a  busy  and  in- 


poor-rate  ? — Yes,  to  the  amount  of  1600/.  for  selling  necessaries  at  a 
reduced  price  to  the  poor.  *  (p.  75.)  In  the  same  manner,  it  appears 
that  private  subscriptions  were  raised  in  many  other  places,  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  last  winter.  That  for  St  Mary,  Islington,  was 
1600/.  to  a  population  of  15,000.  That  for  St  George's,  Hanover- 
Square,  with  a  population  of  42,000,  was  from  5000/.  to  6000/.  ad- 
ditional to  the  poor-rates.  That  for  the  Gorbals  of  Glasgow,  where 
there  are  no  poor-rates,  but  a  population  towards  20,000,  was  just  835/. 
So  it  appears,  that  the  legal  charity  does  not  supersede  the  gratuitous 
charity,  but  renders  it  more  indispensable ;  and  this  resource  is  o- 
pen  to  the  people  of  those  parishes  where  there  is  no  legal  charity^ 
and  that,  too,  in  a  state  of  less  exhaustion,  and  with  more  readiness^ 
4>f  course,  on  the  part  of  the  benevolent. 
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dustrious  population  of  nearly  20,000  individuals.  *  Had  it  stood 
by  itself,  we  confess  we  should  not  have  looked  on  the  history  as 
in  any  way  miraculous.  But,  standing  as  it  does  within  the 
walk  of  one  minute  from  a  great  pestiferous  vomitory,  that  sends 
a  withering  influence  on  every  side  of  it,  upon  all  that  is  delicate 
or  noble  in  the  character  of  our  Scottish  population — it  would 
be  a  most  violent  suppression  of  the  gratitude  and  the  estimation 
which  are  felt  by  us,  did  we  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that  though 
we  had  travelled  for  evidence  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  we  could  not  have  met  a  more  wondrous  or  sub- 
stantial testimony  than  the  one  which  this  parish  affords.  And 
when  it  is  told,  that  the  average  of  its  regular  annual  expendi- 
ture is  a  gratuitous  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifly  pounds,  and 
that  the  whole  sum  required  for  the  extraordinary  ivai^ts  of  last 
year  was  835/*,  which  was  also  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, and  that,  among  the  administrators  for  the  poor, — who 
does  not  feel  a  desire  that  this  stately  monument  of  the  truth 
may  ever  remain  unimpaired ;  that,  standing  on  the  brink  of  a 
great  moral  contagion,  it  may  serve  as  a  protecting  van-guard 
of  resistance  to  the  country  in  its  rear,  and  be  our  proudest 
bulwark  of  defence  against  such  an  invasion  as  England  has  long 
been  threatening,  and  in  which,  if  she  succeed,  she  will  do 
more  to  destroy  and  to  desolate  our  land,  than  she  ever  has  done, 
or  ever  cou]d  do,  by  the  invasion  of  her  arms  ? 

The  ground  upon  which  it  is  conceived  that  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  is  more  necessary  to  a  manufacturing  than  to 
an  agricultural  population,  is  not,  that  the  average  of  wages  a- 
mong  the  former,  is  beneath  those  of  the  latter,  (for  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  truth),  but  that  they  are  more  subject  to  unlooked 
for  vicissitude.  It  is  not  to  supply  a  constant  deficiency  that  the 
system  is  contended  for  in  the  trading  towns  of  our  nation,  but 
to  equalize  an  occasional  deficiency.     Now,  we  humbly  conceive^ 

*  It  may  here  be  right  to  state,  that  in  assigning  a  population  of 
nearly  20,000  to  the  Gorbals,  we  do  it  on  a  most  respectable  private 
authority.  The  census  of  1811  makes  it  considerably  less.  But  we 
have  access  to  know,  that  in  other  parts  of  that  neighbourhood,  this 
census  falls  short  by  a  fifth  part  of  die  present  population.  It  is  also 
right  to  mention,  that  a  great  part  of  Uie  present  parish  of  Gorbals 
was  added  to  it  lately  by  an  annexation  from  the  parish  of  Govdh — 
and  that  there  still  remains  a  debateable  subject  of  parochial  expendi- 
ture between  these  two  parishes,  in  virtue  of  which  a  certain  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  former,  may  at  times  be  shifted  away  to  the  latter 
parish.  At  all,  events,  this  expense  is  considerably  less,  and  certain* 
ly  net  more  than  seventy-four  pounds  Sterling. 
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that,  for  this  object,  the  plan  of  a  re/>n1ar  and  compulsory  provi- 
sion is  the  very  worst  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  For,  once 
establish  this  system,  and  there  is  not  one  attribute  belon^^ng  to 
it  that  is  more  certainly  and  more  universally  exemplified  than  its 
peculiar  aptitude  of  growing; — so  th:it,  even  in  the  very  best  of 
times,  it  you  only  take  periods  of  sufiicient  length,  as  of  ten  years^ 
you  are  sure  tofinc^,that,in  pointof  magnitude  and  oppressiveness^ 
its  increase  just  keeps  pace  with  the  length  of  its  duration.  And, 
corresponding  to  this,  there  is  a  peculiar  inaptitude  in  the  system 
to  retrograde  5  so  that  if,  in  the  worst  cf  times,  the  poor-rates  are 
tesortcd  to  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  urgent  and  occasional 
visitation,  they  are  sure  to  obtain  from  this  circumstance,  not  an 
occasional  but  a  permanent  augmentation; — and  therefore,  in  this 
way,  there  is  not  a  more  efiectual  melh<  d  of  converting  a  tempo- 
rary into  a  lasting  burden  on  the  community.  The  public  know 
this,  and  they  are  up  in  alarm  about  the  evil  consequences  of  it; 
—and  a  pressmg  calamity,  instead  of  being  met,  as  it  ouglit,  by 
the  willing  liberalities  of  the  rich,  who,  if  they  knew  how  they 
could  safely  provide  for  the  whole  emergency,  would  have  a  plea- 
sure in  doing  so,  is  looked  at  with  an  eye  ot  jealousy  and  dread 
from  the  brooding  pregnancy  of  the  mischief  with  which  it 
is  known  to  be  associated. 

It  is  indeed  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  utter  unsuit- 
ableness  of  a  settled  and  compulsory  method  to  the  needs 
of  a  manufacturing  population,  that  it  is  in  those  very  towns 
where  this  method  has  been  longest  in  operation,  that  you  are 
sure  to  meet  with  the  largest  surplus  of  distress,  and  that, 
after  all,  voluntary  exertions  ore  most  called  for.  So  that  the 
legal  charity,  it  would  appear,  does  not  supersede  the  gratuitous 
charit}',  though  it  certainly  serves  very  much  to  limit  and  to  dis- 
courage it.  For,  a  delusive  confidence  in  poor-rates,  keeps  back 
many  from  concurring  in  a  benevdlent  subscription ;  and  an  ex- 
haustion of  funds,  produced  by  this  system,  keeps  back  many 
more ;  and  the  apprehension  that,  by  accustoming  people  to  re- 
ceive, you  are  just  raising  and  nourishing  recruits  for  ordinary 
pauperism,  has  a  mighty  effect  in  damping  the  charity  of  any 
humane  enterprise  that  xsiy^  be  set  afloat  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
leviating the  pressure  of  any  existing  fluctuation:  so  that,  in  all 
thege  ways,  a  legal  establishment  of  charity  has  Just  failed  as 
cgregiou?^ly  in  this  particular  object,  as  in  any  other  that  can 
possibly  be  assigned  for  it.  It  is,  in  truth,  peculiarly  adverse 
to  all  such  temporary  devices  as  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  weathering  a  temporary  emergency.  In  other  words,  it  has 
aggravated  those  peculiar  distresses  which  are  incidental  to  the 
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trading  districts  of  the  land :   And,  so  long  as  it  is  suffered  to 
exist,  it  will  lie  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  promptituJe  and  the  vi- 
gour of  the  only  expedients  by  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  one 
Eart  of  the  community  to  lift,  with  effect,  a  helping  hand  for  re- 
eving the  miseries  of  the  other. 
And,  after  all,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  every  case  of  dis- 
tress among  our  manufacturing  population,  arises  from  there 
being  too  little  work  for  the  operatives,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  too  many  operatives  for  the  work  5 — that  to  reach  the 
cause  of  such  a  distress,  even  a  subscription  is  powerless,  unless  it 
detach  so  many  of  thera  to  some  other  employment ; — and  that  if 
expended  on  the  mere  object  of  ekeing  out  a  subsistence  to  men 
who  have  insufficient  wages,  it  has  no  other  effect  but  that  of 
keeping  them  together  at  an  employment  which  does  not  pay, 
and  of  keeping  down  the  wages  of  that  employment,  and  of  per- 
petuating a  glut  in  the  market,  which  can  only  be  dissipated 
by  withdrawing  a  certain  number  of  the  workmen  to  some 
other  objects.     And  it  is  truly  mortifying  to  observe,  that  even 
the  well*iooking'scheme  of  an  ample  and  munificent  subscrip- 
tion,  is  just  another  cruel  and  deceitful  mockery  of  the  lower 
orders ; — that  the  money,  thus  raised,  in  fact  passes  by  them  in- 
to the  pockets  of  their  employers  5 — and  that,  in  the  whole  range 
of  possibility,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  one  other  solid  expe- 
dient for  the  relief  of  such  an  emergency  as  this,  beside  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  fund  among  the  operatives  themselves,  as  could 
afford  (hem  the  means  of  a  livelihood  for  a  certain  time,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  working.     This  would  clear  away  the  whole 
mischief  at  once*     This  would  give  our  workmen  such  a  fair  and 
reciprocal  control  over  our   manufacturers,   as  every  genuine 
philanthropist  would  rejoice  to  see  them  invested  with.     This 
would  elevate  them  at  once  to  that  command  over  the  comforts 
and  the  condition  of  their  own  body,  which  they  have  a  right  to 
maintain.     This  would  indeed  raise  them  to  the  state  of  a  great, 
independent,  and  coordinate  interest  in  our  commonwealth.    But 
this  they  never  will  obtain,  till  they  have  purchased  it  by  their 
own  exertion  and  their  own  economy.     It  is  nothing  but  the 
produce  of  their  savings  in  good  years,  that   will  enable  them 
to  treat  with  their  employers  in  bad  years,  and  to  hold  out  to 
them  the  dii^nified  and  the  respectable  language — that,  rather 
than  work  for  unfair  and  inadequate  wages,  we  will  repair  to 
the  fund  of  our  for.aer  retrenchments,  and,  out  of  that  fundf 
We  will  keep  for  a  season  ourselves  and  our  families.     Such  a 
noble  attitude  as  this,  on  the  part  even  of  a  small  portion  of 
^ur  weavers,  would  bring  the  manufacturers  to  reason,  and  invest 
ihem  wilh  that  power  of  prompt  and  equal  adjustment  wliich^ 
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we  are  rare,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  both  parties,  and  for 
the  general  interest  of  the  country,  that  they  possessed.  Now^ 
they  can  only  come  to  this  power  through  the  avenue  of  their 
own  frugal  and  industrious  habits.  It  is  a  power  that  nerer 
will,  and  never  can,  he  given  to  them  ;  and  which  they  can  on* 
ly  acquire,  by  working  their  own  way  to  it — by  aocnmuhuing  ia 
good  years,  and  laying  by  the  fruits  of  them  in  store  for  the  evil 
day  of  some  dark  and  adverse  fluctuation. 

This,  and  this  alone,  will  smooth  all  the  asperities,  and  e- 
qualize  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,   to  which  a  manufao- 
tnring  population  is  liable; — but  this  is  what  the  fake  show 
of  reuef,  held  out  by  an  established  pauperism,   most  effeo* 
tuaQy  prevents,  by  cheating  away  the  attention  of  the  peo*- 
pie  from   the  only  true  sources  of  their  independence  and 
comfort.     We  know  that,  upon  this  subject,  there  are  some 
who  call  evil   good,    and  good   evil — who  malign  as  hanK 
hearted,  a  doctrine  which  would  restore  to  the  methods  of  be* 
nevolence  all  that  is  kind  and  compassionate  aqd  friendly — and 
who  brand  with  hostility  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  State,  a  pro* 
posal,  by  which  alone  Uiey  can  be  upheld  either  in  respect  or 
sufficiency.     Such  writers  have  leave  to  go  on  with  their  plausi* 
bilities  and  their  hard  sentences.     But  we  confess,  that  our  pa* 
triotism  and  philanthropy  incline  us  to  different  counsels.     We 
want  no  such  ignominy  to  come  near  our  Scottish  population  as 
that  oi  farming  our  poor.    We  want  no  other  asylum  for  our 
aged  parents,  than  that  of  their  pious  and  afiectionate  fiunilies. 
We  can  neither  suffer  them,  nor  do  we  like  the  prospect  for 
ourselves,  of  pining  out  the  cheerless  evening  of  our  days  away 
from  the  endearments  of  a  home.    We  wbh  to  do,  as  long  as  we 
can,  without  the  apparatus  of  English  laws  and  English  wcvk* 
houses ;  and  should  like  to  ward  for  ever  from  our  doors,  the 
qfstem  that  would  bring  an  everlasting  interdict  on  the  worthy 
and  independence,  and  genuine  enjoyments  of  our  peasantry. 
We  wish  to  see  their  venerable  sires  surrounded,  as  heretofore, 
by  the  company  and  the  playfulness  of  their  own  grandchildren ; 
nOr  can  we  bear  to  think,  that  our  high-minded  people  should 
sink  down  and  be  satisfied  with  the  dreary  imprisonment  of  an 
almshouse,  as  the  closing  object  in  the  vista  of  their  earthly  an- 
ticipations.   Yet  such  is  the  goodly  upshot  of  a  system  whidh  has 
its  friends  and  advocates  in  our  own  country — ^men  who  could 
witness,  without  a  sigh,  the  departure  of  all  those  peculiarities 
which  have  both  alimented  and  adorned  the  character  of  ohr 
beloved  Scotland — men  who  can  gikl  over,  with  the  semblance 
of  humanity,  a  poisoned  opiate  of  deepest  injury  both  to  its 
happiness  and  to  its  morals— and  who,  in  the  very  act  of  flatterr 
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ing  the  poor,  are  only  forging  for  them  such  chains  as,  soft  in 
feeling  as  silk,  bat  strong  in  proof  as  adamant,  will  bind  them 
down  to  a  state  of  permanent  degradation. 

And  we  submit  it  to  the  attention  of  our  Legislature,  if,  in 
the  moment  of  rescinding  a  statute,  which,  however  friendly  in 
aspect,  has  been  most  injurious  in  effect  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  labouring  classes,  it  were  not  the  true  and  the  right  accom- 
paniment of  such  a  measure,  that  they  rescinded  every  other  sta- 
tute of  interference  which  bears  against  them  an  expression  of 
direct  hostility*     We  should  like,  in  fact,  if  the  Government  of 
our  country  never  interfered  with  the  concerns  of  trade,  but  for 
the  objects  of  revenue;  and,  on  this  general  principle  alone,  we 
would  venture  to  recommend  an  immediate  abolition  of  the  Com 
Bill,  which  proved  so  obnoxious  to  the  whole  of  our  manufac- 
turing population.     But,  when  coupled  with  any  act  tending  to 
the  extinction  of  poor-rates,  we  consider  this  measure  as  imperi- 
ously called  for.     We  know  nothing,  in  fact,  that  more  demon- 
strates the  impoKcy  of  all  State  interferences  with  such  matters 
as  should  be  left  to  the  natural  operation  of  individual  feeling 
and  principle,  than  the  way  in  which  these  interferences  go  to 
counteract  and  to  neutralize  each  other.     By  way  of  serving 
the  interests  of  the  poor,  there  was  established,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  method  of  compulsory  provision,  which,  without 
serving  their  interests  at  all,  has  brought  a  most  intolerable  bur- 
den on  the  agriculture  of  the  country ;  and  then,  by  way  of  re- 
lieving the  agriculture,  there  comes  out  a  Corn  Bill,  which  has 
surrounded  Government  with  the  cries  of  an  indignant  popula- 
tion.    Would  it  not  be  better  that  all  this  bungling  and  mis- 
management were  cleared  away  at  once  ?-:— that  every  interfer- 
ence, either  in  the  way  of  help  or  of  hostility,  were  conclusively 
put  an  end  to — and,  more  particularly,  that  our  labourers  were 
made  to  feel  that  there  was  a  free  range  of  industry  before  them, 
from  which  Government  had  removed  every  unnatural  obstacle, 
and  on  which  they  were  invited  to  make  Uieir  own  unfettered 
way  to  their  own  independence  ?     We  are  quite  sure,  that  such 
a  mink  and  liberal  accommodation  as  this  would  enthrone  the 
Government  of  the  country  in  the  hearts  even  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people.     And  in  the  same  spirit  we  would  recommend  the 
abolition  of  every  direct  tax  upon  those  who  were  in  the  con<» 
dition  of  operatives ;  and  would  either  rescind,  or  administer 
more  impartially,  these  laws  against  combination,  which  have 
ever  been  a  dead  letter  against  the  more  oppressive  combination 
of  the  masters,  and  very  frequently  an  unjust  restraint  on  the 
defensive  associations  of  the  workmen. 

In  concluding,  we  most  add  one  word  of  explanation.    We 
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bave  ftpoken  in  terms  of  rcry  strong  regret  of  the  estebfisbineiil 
of  a  legal  charity  in  some  of  oar  Scottish  towns.  We  did  not 
intend,  however^  to  use  them  as  terms  of  censore,  either  i^mst 
the  administrators  or  the  receivers  of  this  charity.  The  trntk 
ky  that  this  corrupt  system  has  only  had  a  fractional  inflocncey 
as  yet,  on  the  general  habits  of  onr  population.  The  bocjy  df 
the  community  is  still  sound ;  and  we  know  not  a  town  in  Scot- 
land which  is  not  still  in  circumstances  for  that  great  retracing 
movement,  by  which  it  might  be  conducted  back  again  to  the 
happier  arrangement  of  former  days. 
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THOUGH  there  is  as  little  serious  meaning  or  interest  in  this 
extraordinary  performance,  as  can  easily  be  imagined,  we 
think  it  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  fiistidious  Journal — and 
that,  not  merely  because  it  is  extremely  clever  and  amusing,  but 
because  it  affords  a  very  curious  and  complete  specimen  of  a 
kind  of  diction  and  composition  of  which  our  English  literature 
has  hitherto  afforded  very  few  examples.  It  is,  in  itself,  abso- 
lutely a  thing  of  nothing — without  story,  characters,  sentiments^ 
or  intelligible  object; — a  mere  piece  of  lively  and  loquacious 
prattling,  in  short,  upon  all  kinds  of  frivolous  subjects, — a  sort 
of  gay  and  desultory  babbling  about  Italy  and  England,  Turks* 
balls,  literature  and  fish  sauces.  But  still  there  is  something 
very  engaging  in  the  uniform  gayety,  politeness,  and  good  hu« 
mour  of  the  author — and  something  still  more  striking  and  ad- 
mirable in  the  matchless  facility  with  which  he  has  cast  into  re- 
gular, and  even  difficult  versification,  the  unmingled,  uncon- 
strained, and  unselected  language  of  the  most  light,  familiar, 
and  ordinary  conversation.  The  French  have  always  had  a 
great  deal  or  this  sort  of  poetry — though  with  a  very  severe  rc- 

(^ard  to  the  purity  of  the  diction — and  the  Italians  also,  in  a 
ooser  and  more  extravagant  tone ;  but,  in  England,  it  seems 
never  to 'have  been  naturalized.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  tales  and  lighter  pieces  of  Prior — a 
few  stanzas  here  and  there  among  the  trash  and  burlesque  of 
Peter  Pindar — and  in  several  passages  of  Mr  Moore,  and  the 
author  of  the  facetious  mi:^cellany,  entitled,  the  Twopenny  Post 
Bag.  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  had  ease  and  gayety  enough  for 
jthe  style  of  which  we  are  speakin;{ — but  it  belongs  intrinsically  to 
the  silver,  and  not  to  the  golden  a^e  of  poetry ;  and  implies  thiC 
/;;iU8tcnce  of  certain  habits  of  dissipation,  derision,  and  intellv^ 
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pence  in  general  society,  and  of  a  sort  of  conventional  language^ 
for  the  expression  of  those  things,  which  were  still  to  be  formed  ia 
the  days  of  these  ^reat  masters. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
except  for  our  duller  readers,  that  this  same  familiar,  lively, 
conversational  poetry,  is  perfectly  distinct  both  from  the  witty, 
epigrammatic  and  satirical  vein,  in  which  Pope  ))V'ill  never  be  sur- 
passed— or  equfllled  \  and  from  the  burlesque,  humorous  and 
distorted  style  which  attained  its  greatest  height  in  Hudibras, 
and  has  been  copied  abundantly  enough  by  humbler  imitators. 
The  style  of  which  we  are  speaking  is,  no  doubt,  occasionally 
satirical  and  witty  and  humorous — but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  far 
more  gay  than  poignant,  and  is  characterized,  exactly  as  good 
conversation  is,  rather  by  its  constant  ease  and  amenity,  than 
by  any  traits  either  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  or  of  strong 
and  ludicrous  effect.  There  must  be  a  certain  allowance  of  sense 
and  sagacity — and  little  flying  traits  of  picturesque  description— 
and  small  flights  of  imagination — and  sallies  of  naivete  and  hu- 
mour— but  nothing  very  powerful,  and  nothing  very  long.  The 
great  charm  is  in  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  language 
— the  free  but  guarded  use  of  all  polite  idioms,  and  even  of  all 
phrases  of  temporary  currency  that  have  the  stamp  of  good 
company  upon  them, — with  the  exclusion  of  all  scholastic  or  am- 
bitious eloquence,  all  profound  views,  and  all  deep  emotions. 

The  unknown  writer  before  us  has  accomplished  all  these  ob» 
jqpts  with  great  skill  and  felicity ;  and,  in  particular,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  an  example,  unique  we  rather  think  in  our  lan- 
guage, of  about  one  hundred  stanzas  of  good  verse,  entirely 
composed  of  common  words,  in  their  common  places  $  never 
presenting  us  with  one  sprig  of  what  is  called  poetical  diction, 
or  even  making  use  of  a  single  inversion^  either  to  raise  the  style 
or  assist  the  rhyme — but  running  on  in  an  inexhaustible  series 
of  good  easy  colloquial  phrases,  and  finding  them  fall  into  verse 
by  some  unaccountable  and  happy  fatality.  In  this  great  and 
cnaracteristic  quality  it  is  almost  invariably  excellent.  In  some 
other  respects  it  is  more  unequaJ.  About  one  half  b  as  good  as 
possible,  in  the  style  to  which  it  belongs ;  the  other  halt  bears 
perhaps  too  many  marks  of  that  haste  with  which  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  such  a  work  must  necessarily  be  written.  Some 
passages  are  rather  too  foolish^  some  too  snappish,  and  some 
run  too  much  on  the  cheap  and  rather  plebeian  humour  of  out- 
of-the-way  rhymes  and  strange  sounding  words  and  epithets. 
But  the  greater  part  is  veiry  pleasant,  amiable,  and  gentleman- 
like. 

It  is  not  perhaps  worth  while  to  give  any  account  of  the  sub- 
jecjt  of  a  work  which  almost  professes  to  have  no  subject*    But 
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as  it  has  a  name,  and  a  sort  of  apology  for  a  storj,  we  shall  pro* 
ceedy  according  to  our  laudable  custom,  to  teach  our  gentle 
readers  all  we  know,  by  informing  them,  that  after  some  prolu* 
sion  about  the  Carnival,  Venice,  and  Cavaliere  Servente,  we 
are  informed  that  a  Venetian  lady,  some  forty  years  ago,  had  a 
husband  called  Guiseppe,  or  Joseph, — or  more  familiarly  Beppo^ 
which  is  the  Venetian  diminutive  of  that  patriarchal  name,  and 
answers  to  our  Joe.  This  Beppo,  it  seems,  was  a  merchant;  and, 
sailing  away  on  one  occasion,  forgot  to  return,  and  left  his  faith-* 
fol  spouse  a  little  disconsolate  for  a  year  or  two.  At  length, 
however,  she  recovers  her  spirits — takes  a  Cavalier  Servente^- 
and  glitters  in  the  fashionable  circles  as  gaily  as  ever.  One 
night  at  a  ball,  she  is  struck,  and  rather  flattered,  with  the  roark-» 
ed  attention  of  a  Turk,  who  stares  at  her  the  whole  evening  ^ 
and,  on  stepping  out  of  her  gondola  at  her  own  door,  with  her 
cnvaliere^  she  is  still  more  astonished  to  find  the  Turk  waiting 
to  receive  her.  Her  attendant  remonstrates  against  this  im« 
portunity,  when  the  worthy  Mussulman  informs  them  that  he 
is  Beppo,  who,  after  playing  the  part  of  a  renegado  lor  some 
time  with  great  success  in  the  Levant,  is  now  come  home  to  re- 
claim his  wife,  house,  and  religion.  The  lady  rallies  her  re- 
turning prodigal  in  a  very  witty  way,  on  his  adventures ;  and 
he  and  the  cavalier,  and  ahe,  all  live  very  happily  together  till 
the  end  of  their  lives. 

This  story,  such  as  it  is,  occupies  about  twenty  stanzas,  we 
think,  oot  of  the  ninety-five  of  which  the  poem  consists.  The 
rest  is  made  up  of  digressions  and  dissertations  at  the  author'i^ 
discretion  $  and  these  form  unquestionably  by  far  the  most  lively 
and  interesting  part  of  the  work,  of  which  we  must  now  give 
our  reader!^  a  few  specimens — to  explain  and  make  amends  lor 
eur  critical  disquisitions.  We  may  begin  at  the  tenth  stanza. 
'  Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 

Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore. 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball, 
And  mask,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  aU, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore, 

And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story. 

That  sea-bom  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

*  They've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 

Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  stOI^ 

Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 
In  ancient  arts  by  modems  mimicked  ill ; 

And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian*s 

(The  best's  at  Florence — see  it,  if  ye  will), 

Tliey  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony. 

Or  stepping  from  a  picture  by  Giorgione.  *    p. 
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*  Shakespeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 

As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame, 
And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same, 
Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 

Husband  whom  mere  8uspici(»n  could  inflame 
To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty. 
Because  she  had  a  "  cavalier  servente.  "    p.  9. 

It  may  be  riffht  now  to  give  a  small  sample  of  the  narra/ive 
part,  to  show  how  airily  the  author  deals  with  his  story.  After 
Beppo's  disappearance,  the  condition  of  his  lady  is  thus  repre- 
sented. 

*  And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little, 

And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might ; 
She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual. 

And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 
She  deemed  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle. 

Against  a  daring  house-breaker  or  sprite, 
And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 
With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her.  '     p.  15. 

The  charms  of  the  cavalier  are  then  described — and  the  tale 
proceeds. 

<  No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 
With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return, 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 
Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  ^ow*d  the  least  concern. 

And  she  had  waited  several  years  already  ; 
And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 
That  he*s  alive,  he*s  dead,  or  should  be  so. 

•  Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman 

(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin), 
'Tis,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  txno  men  ; 

I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in. 
But  "  Cavalier  Serventes  "  are  quite  common, 

And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin  ; 
And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 
A  second  marriage  which  corrupts  the^ri^. 

•  The  word  was  formerly  a  **  Cicisbeo, " 

But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent ; 
The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  **  Cortejo,  " 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent  ,- 
In  short  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent. 
But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  from  such  courses ! 
Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces  ? 
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'  But  '*  Cavalier  Servente  "  is  the  phrase 
Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  latly  as  a  part  of  dress, '  &c.     p.  18,  19. 
At  this  prHnt  the  author  breaks  ofF  into  one  ol*  thoRe  lively 
digressions  which  give  its  charm  and  its  character  to  this  curi- 
€>us  little  work.      Nothing  can  possibly  be  belter,  in  its  way, 
than  what  follows. 

*  For  all  these  sinful  doings,  I  must  say. 

That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 
Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  naii*d  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 
Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play. 

Or  melodrarae,  which  people  flock  to  see, 
"Wlien  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

'  I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas, 

To  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he'll  rise  to-morrow, 

Not  through  a  misty  moming  twinkling  weak  as 
A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 

But  with  all  Heaven  t'  himself;  that  day  will  break  as 
Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forc'd  to  borrow 

That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 

Where  reeking  London's  smoky  cauldron  simmers. 

*  I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  wTit  on  satin. 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  South, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth. 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural, 
Which  we're  oblig'd  to  hiss,  and  spit,  *  and  sputter  all. 

*  I  hke  the  women  too  (forgive  my  folly), 

From  the  rich  peasant  cheek  of  ruddy  bronze. 
And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  volley 

Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once. 
To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy. 

But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance. 
Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies,  *  p.  20-22. 
In  these  lust  lines,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  author  rises 
above  the  usual  and  appropriate  pitch  of  his  composition,  and 
is  betrayed  into  somclhin|rr  too  like  enthusiasm  and  deep  feeling 
for  the  light  and  fantastic  strain  of  his  pociry.     Neither  does 
the  fit  go  off  immediately  ;  for  he  rises  quite  into  rapture  in  the 
succeeding  stanza — in  which  he  seems  to  have  caught  a  spark 
from  the  ardcr'  ron. 
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*  Ere  of  the  land  which  sUH  is  Paradise  ! 

« 

Italian  beauty !  didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael,  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 

With  all  we  know  oi  Heaven,  or  can  desire. 
In  what  he  hath  bequeathed  us  ? — in  what  guise. 
Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the  lyre, 
Would  v:ord.%  describe  thy  past  and  present  j^low. 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below  ? '    p.  2^,  23. 
This,  however,  is  the  only  slip  of  the  kind  in  I  he  whole 
work — the  only  passage  in  which  the  author  betrays  the  liccret 
—which  mij^ht  however  have  been  suspected — of  his  own  gvniu«, 
and  bis  affinity  to  a  higher  order  of  poets  than  those  X,o  whom 
he  has  here  been  pleased  to  hold  out  a  modeU 

The  following  lines  on  Etigland  form  a  fair  counterpart  Co 
the  preceding  on  Italy — though  the  taste,  we  think,  u  XttA  pure^ 
and  the  style  rather  toa  smart  and  cpi|?rammatir«l. 

•  "  England  ]  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still,  ** 

I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 
I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill ; 

I  like  tlie  government  (but  that  is  not  it) ; 
I  like  the  freedom  oi  the  press  and  quill ; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  weVe  got  it) ; 
I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 
Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  late ; 

*  I  h'ke  the  taxes,  when  they're  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  seacoai  fire,  when  not  too  dear  ; 
I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  a**  any  ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  btM  r; 
I  like  the  weather,  wlien  it  i*  not  raifiy. 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King  I 
Which  means  that  I  like  ail  and  every  thing. 

*  Our  standing  army,  and  dii-banded  seamen, 

Poor's  rate*  Ilefonn,  ray  o*vn,  Um:.  \\\iX\\n\%  debt, 
Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we  jiTv.  frt^i-  riicn, 

Our  trifling  bankruptcies  'u\  t!,  •  Gazette, 
Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  cli:,./  y^^nxi^u^ 

All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  tho*"  Pirget, 
And  greatly  venerate  our  rcctnt  j,'.orIi  ■», 
And  wiiJi  they  were  not  owji  n  to  tli^j  Tories.  *     p.  23,  2^k 

There  are  traits  of  Lord  Byron,  B,ratnf  in  the  followiijg  whira* 
•ica  verses. 

This  is  the  ca*e  in  England  ;  at  least  was 

During  the  dynasty  of  Dandle**,  now 
Perchance  succeed  .d  by  f  one  othcT  cldus 
Of  imitated  imitators : — how 
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Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 

The  demagogues  of  fashion :  all  below 
Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost ! 

'  Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 
Stopp*d  by  the  elementSy  like  a  whaler,  or 

A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  Frendi  grammar ; 
Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war, 
And  as  for  Fortune-^but  I  dare  not  d— n  her, 
Because,  w^re  I  to  ponder  to  infinity. 
The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity. '    p.  SO. 
Nothing  can  be  cleverer  than  this  caustic  little  diatribe,  in- 
troduced d  propos  of  the  life  of  Turkish  ladies  in  their  ba- 

rams* 

*  They  cannot  read,  and  so  don*t  lisp  In  criticism ; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the  muse ; 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism. 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews, — 
In  harams  learning  soon  would  noake  a  pretty  sdii^Di ! 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  *^  blues,  ** 
No  bustling  Botherbys  have  they  to  show  'em 
"  That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem*  " 

*  No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhjrme, 

AMio  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame. 
And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time. 

Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on, — the  same 
Small  ^*  Triton  of  the  minnows,  '*  the  sublime 

Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame. 
The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 
Of  female  wits,  boy  bards^— in  short,  a  fool ! 

*  One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author ,  fellowa 

In  foolscap  uniforms  turned  up  with  ink. 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous, 

One  don't  kmiw  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think^ 
Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows  ; 

Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink    • 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper. 
These  unquenched  snuflings  of  the  midnight  taper. 

*  Of  these  same  we  sec  several,  and  of  others, 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  meoy 
S — tt,  R — s,  M — re,  and  all  the  better  brothers. 

Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen ; 
But  for  the  diildrcn  of  the  **  mighty  mother's,  ** 

The  would-be  wits  and  cau't-be  gentlemen, 
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1  leave  diexn  to  their  daily  "  tea  is  ^eady,  ** 
Smug  coteiie,  and  ktetary  Tady. 

'  The  poor  dear  MbsBuhromen  whom  I  mention 

Have  none  of  the^e  instructive  pleasant  people. '  &c. 

p.  36— 38. 

One  little  bit  more,  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  bati. 

'  The  monnii^  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 

A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  woukl  advise 
Ladies  who  bave  been  dancings  or  partakio|g 

In  any  other  kind  of  exercise. 
To  tnake  their  preparations  for  forsaking 

The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise^ 
Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail^ 
His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale^ 

*  I've  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time. 

And  staid  them  over,  fbf  some  siHy  reaaoii. 
And  then  I  looked,  (I  biipe  it  wtilQie  crime)» 

To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season ; 
And  though  I've  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prim^ 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  oO| 
I  never  saw  but  one,  (the  stars  withdrawn), 
Whose  bloom  could  after,  dancing  dare  the  dawn^ 

'  The  name  of  this  Aurora  I'Jl  not  mention. 

Although  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 
More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention» 
*    A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see ; 
But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension. 

Yet  if  you  like  to^find  out  this  &ir  she^ 
At  the  next  London  or  PJEUisian  ball 
You  still  may  mark  her  eheek,  out-biooming  aJL 

*  Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  houtQ  sitting 
Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball. 

To  make  her  ciutsey  thought  it  right  and  fitting. '  ^. 

p.  40^-42; 

We  most  add  th«  seene  of  the  final  anagnorisis  of  Beppo^ 
and  the  pathetic  discourse  which  the  modem  Penelope  addres^^ 
es  to  him  on  his  return. 

*  They  entered,  and  for  coffee  called, — it  c^me, 

A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both. 
Although  the  way  they  make  it's  not  the  same. 

Nqw  Laura,  much  recovered,  or  less  loth 
To  speak,  cries  **  Beppo !  what's  your  pagan  name? 

«<  Bless  me !  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth  1 
Vol.  x^ix.  NO.  6B.  .X 
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Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 

The  demagogues  of  fashion :  all  belo^ 
Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  th* 

*  Crush'd  was  Napoleon,  by  the 
Who  knock'd  his  army  do* 
Stopped  by  the  elementSy  1»* 

A  blundering  novice  i* 
Good  cause  had  he  to 
And  as  for  Fortun*^ 
Because,  w6re  I  to  '  ^ 

The  more  I  shou' 
Nothing  can  be  cle 
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troduced  d  propos 
rams. 

*  They  canr 
Nor  w 
Were  r 

Ha 
Inh 
T 
N. 


.v^"-#i  fm  alive ! 
•^  ^«tt  no  pork. 
^  ^0g  codbri  ve 

Wk  1  never 

tfc^V  your  liver  ? 

***    ^^kcomes  you  not ; 

--    ^  f*e're  a  day  older ; 
'  * '  *  ,t '  /  had  forgot — 
■^  ^  ireather  here  is  colder? 
%f^^i  stir  from  this  spot 
ffieu  that  some  beholder 
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*  ^  -^^  ^Bttke  the  story  known. 
^  ^  ^f^k!  I^-  ^^''^  g^  *t*8  grown ! '  ** 
/.  -^  ^  p.  45,  46. 

^^  of  this  learned  author's  inc(^ito ; 
^  ji*^*^^  it  metropolis,  shall  not  expose  oar- 
^f  (tBDOi  help  thinking,  however,  that  we 
4  ibat '  we  do  know  that  fine  Roman 
._      .  ^^^  ^  li«pe  we  sbaU  see  him  affmin ;  and  if 
**  •    ^^  Jd  fiivonritcs,  we  are  afraid  we  may  be 
■*  ^  -^  gi  ioMelity  on  his  account, — ^and  let  nim 

asiduous  of  the  number. 
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jiktatfitm  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Waks^  xdtk 
^  akiitting  the  Collieries  and  Mtnes^  the  Marshes 
m^u^lfy  overflowed  by  the  Sea^  and  the  varieties  of 
u  the  variations  of  the  Substrata^  iliustrated  6y  the 
yames.  By  W.  Smith.  15  sheets,  coloured. 
August,  1815. 

Jrom  Zdmdon  to  Snowdon  ;    showing  the  variC' 

\e  ffillSf  coloured  to 
and  Wales.   ByW. 


ifUi^  correct  Altitudes  of  the  HMs,^ coloured  to 
'  ueoiogict  " 


.,' /^  mp  and  Delineations  SfC.     By  W.  Smith,  En- 
^io^ral  imrveyor.     4to.     pp.  51.     London,  1815. 

rC^^^.^^Pf*  <w»  «  much  larger  scale  than  thai  of  the 

^^^ineattony  4x.  *  coloured  to  correspond  tdth  the  large 

j^^eimenU  m  Mr  i^mitk's  possession.    Carey,  Strand, 


^ 


> 
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^  ^  Organized  Fossils^  containing  Prints  on  cahutei 
"d  characteridk  Spedmens  in  each  Stratum.    By  W. 
.  uo.     Published  in  Numbere.     London,  1816. 

aphkal  System  qf  Organized  Fossils^  toith  reference  to  the 

nens  of  the  original  Geological  Collection  in  the  British  Museum, 

.    By  W.  Smith.    4to.    Ix>ndon.    E.  WilliamB,  Strand,   1817. 

A  MAP  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  come  within  the  scope 
•^^  of  our  publication ;  but  the  performance  now  before  nSf 
with  the  other  works  connected  with  it,  has  more  than  ordinary 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  information,  of  practical  importance  as  well  as  speculative  in* 
terest.  It  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  England  ;  and  it  is  the  production,  afier  the  labour  or  mnr6 
than  twenty  years,  of  a  most  ingenious  man,  who  has  been  sin«- 
gularly  deficient  in  the  art  of  introducing  himself  to  public  no- 
tice* 

[    Mr  South  is  by  profession  a  cif  il  engineer,  and,  we  are  in* 
formed,  is  particularly  skilled  in  that  department  of  his  bUsitiess 
whidh  relates  to  draining,  and  the  structure  of  canals.     It  ap- 
pears that,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  to  which  his  occupa- 
tions naturally  led  him,  he  had  occasion,  many  years  ago,  to 
observe  the  regularity  and  steadiness  of  the  order  exhibited  by 
jtbe  9trata  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath;  and  in  the  year  1790,  he 
4rew  up  a  tabular  view  of  the  stratification  there,  which  in  fact 
containied  the  rudiments  of  all  his  subseauent  discoveries,  and 
was  in  itself  a  proof  of  great  sagacity  and  application.     In  the 
course  of  different  journeys  afterwards  made,  he  not  only  recog- 
nised, among  the  strata  in  the  north  of  England,  several  of  his 
old  acquaintances  at  Bath,  but  was  surprised  to  find  them  in  the 
same  company  with  which  they  are  associated  in  that  neighbour- 
hood :   And,  after  full  investigation,  he  became  at  last  convin- 
ted,  that  the  series  of  beds  was  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
bf  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  ishind ;  ||^  that  the  edge  oi 
every  stratum,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ml^t  be  traced  unin- 
terruptedly from  one  shore  to  the  other,  in  a  direction  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.    These  curious  observations,  which  were  mad^ 
we  have  no  doubt,  without  any  acquaintance  with  any  prevtooa, 
publication  on  the  subject,  led  very  naturally  to  the  project  of 
a  map,  in  which  they  might  be  embodied  and  combined,  and 

Save  birth  to  the  valuable  works  at  present  under  our  consi^ 
eratioo. 
In  an  early  stage  of  bis  Inquiry,  Mr  Smith  commanicate4 
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his  observations  (o  the  Reverend  Joseph  Townsend,  the  a1l(ho^ 
of  a  vi^ell  known  and  valuable  book  of  travels  in  Spain,  and 
subsequently  to  Mr  Farey,  who  was,  at  that  time^  we  b<^lever 
bis  pupil ;  two  centleroen  who  most,  in  &c^  be  considered  as 
the  editors  of  Mr  Smith's  opinions;  for  the  Memoir  which: 
he  ba$  himself  connected  with  his  mapy  is  extremely  brief  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  title  of  the  book  in  which  Mr  Townsend 
ha»  given  an  account  of  Smith's  discoveries — *  The  character  of 
litoies  established  for  veraeiiu  as  an  Historian  *  * — has  apparent- 
ly very  little  eonnexion  with  the  Geology  of  England ;  but  the 
ingenious  author  conceived  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  to  derive  important  support  from  the  ex* 
isting  appearances  of  the  slobe ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating thoae  appearances,  lie  has  entered  into  a  foil  description: 
of  the  British  strata ;  which  he  very  candidly  professes  to  have 
derived  almost  entirely  from  Mr  Smith,  of  whom,  ader  stating, 
that,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  his  own  work,  he  hiul 
]ost  DO  opportunity  of  conversing  with  foreign  mineralogists 
of  eminence,  he  thus  expresses  hw  good  opinion. — ^  The  dis- 
coveries of  thifi  skilful  engineer  have  been  of  vast  Importance  tO^ 
Geology,  and  will  be  of  infinite  value  to  this  nation.  To  a  strong 
understanding,  a  retentive  memory,  indefatigable  ardour,  and  more 
than  common  sagacity,  this  e:ctraordinary  man  unites  a  perfect 
contempt  for  money,  when  compared  with  science.  Had  he  kept 
his  discoveries  to  himself,  he  might  have  accumulated  wealth ;  but^ 
with  unparalleled  disinterestedness  of  mind,  he  seomed  concealment^ 
and  made  known  his  discoveries  to  every  one  who  wished  for  informal 
tion.  It  rs  now  (1813)  eleven  years  since  he  conducted  the  author  i» 
his  examination  of  the  strata  which  are  laid  bore  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Bath;  and  subsequent  excursions  in  the  stratified  and 
cdkareous  portion  of  our  Island  have  confirmed  the  informaiion  thu9 
^htahied. '    (Vol.  I.  p.  iv.  v.) 

Mr  Farejr,  the  other  person  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  thr 
fHend  of  Mr  Smith,  is  himself  a  geological  observer  of  great  ac« 
fhrky,  and  of  unwpried  perseverance  i  and,  if  aeal  were  the  only 
Y]UaKfication  of  alreditor,  there  could  not  have  been  any  persoQ 
l>etter  fitted  for  the  task^  But  the  patronage  of  this  gentleman 
Is  really  a  little  too  vehement, — and  of  such  a  sort,  that  if  we 
nHsbed  to  ensure  the  failure  of  a  valuable  performance,  we  should 
begin  by  recommending  it  to  hb  protection.  One  great  topio 
with  him,  is  the  absolute  originality  of  his  friiend's  speculations-— 
ii-atibieet  into  which  we  do  not  propose  directly  to  enter,  further 
than  just  to  remark,  that  Mr  Smith,  having  developed  the  struo- 

*  Two  Vol.  4to.     1813.  1815.    Bath,  Gyc  &  Son,  and  Longman,, 
London. 
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lure  of  (he  neigjibourbood  of  Batb>  m^e  known  ffae  (acta  be 
bad  observed  there,  and  the  inferences  which  they  suggested, 
•with  the  warmth  and  liberality — we  may  add,  with  the  want 
of  prudence — that  are  frequently  characteristic  of  men  of  iair 
Jents.  Geology  was,  at  that  period,  in  its  infancy  in  &ng- 
Jand ;  but  Ibe  importance  of  these  obsevrations  conld  not  fail 
to  attract  attention.  The  enumeration  of  the  West-of-Eng- 
Jand  strata  was  circulated  extensively  in  manuscript ;  maps  also, 
and  sections  of  the  stratification  in  other  parts  of  the  island 
were  shown  by  Mr  Smith  himself  at  different  agricultural  and 
commercial  meetingsi  and  printed  proposals  for  a  book  upon 
the  subject,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  general  map  and  settion^ 
were  distributed  in  1801.  The  dements  of  the  present  per« 
ibrmance  being  thus  in  fact  made  public,  they  have  had  a  very 
important,  though  unobserved  effect,^  upon  the  labours  of  all 
succeeding  inquirers,  who  have  been,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
i)ut  not  less  really,  indebted  to  the  author  for  very  essential  as^ 
Stance  in  their  progress. 

Taking  leave,  however,  of  all  controversy,*  and  regarding  the 
puUications  before  us  as  an  acquisition  of  great  value,  we  sha^ 

£  remise  to  oor  account  of  them,  a  sketch  of  some  points  in  th^ 
istory  of  preceding  discoveries,  that  our  readers  t  )ay  he  enabled 
to  distinguish  the  portion  of  Mr  Smith's  communication  that  if 
truly  original,  from  the  mere  filling  up  of  outlines  which  others 
luul  previously  traced: — a  field  of  inquiry,  that,  with  regard  to' 
4)ur  present  sufagect,  may  be  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
newer  and  more  regularly  stratified  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  French  Encyclopedie  Methodique  contains,  under  the 
article  Physical  Geography,  published  in  1796  by  the  late  M* 
Desmarest,  a  full  account  of  «ome  of  the  principal  pubiicationg 
upon  that  subject,  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  from 
whence  may  be  obtained  some  valuable  facts,  diluted  very  plen« 
tifully  with  speculation  about  the  primeval  state  of  the  globe. 
But,  on  the  whole,  these  volumes  have  not  much  increased  our 
respect  for  the  Geologists  of  the  last  two  centuries, — the  perusal 
of  them  having  irresistibly  brought  to  our  minds  the  speech  of 
the  knavish  old  gentleman,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  whose 
opinion,  after  all,  comes  very  near  the  truth. — *  You  talk,  Sir^ 
'  of  the  world  \  the  world  k  in  its  dotage :  and  yet  the  cosmogo- 

*  ny,  or  creation  of  the  world,  has  puzzled  the  philosophers  of 
^  every  age. — What  a  medley  of  opinions  have  they  not  broach- 

*  ed  upon  the  subject  1  Sanconiathon,  Manetho,  Berosu9,  and 
^  Ocellus  Lucanus,  have  all  attempted  it  in  vain. '  We  shall 
attempt,  faoweveri  to  select  from  this  chaos  of  philosophers, 
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Ibe  names  of  a  few  only,  who  have  given  something  real  to  the 
science  of  geology*  with  the  addition  of  some  others  not  men- 
tioned by  Desmarest :  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  we  are  far 
from  supposing  Mr  Smith  to  have  been  acquainted  with  these 
writings. 

In  the  *  medley  of  opiniops  '  so  learnedly  alluded  to  by  Mr 
Jenkinson,  there  is  none  more  extraordinary  than  that  maintain- 
ed about  the  close  of  the  i7th  century,  by  Ray,  Lister,  and 
other  eminent  naturalists,  respecting  the  substances  now  univer- 
sally considered  as  the  remains  of  organized  beings.  It  will 
seem  almost  incredible  to  tl)ose  who  are  acquaint^  with  the 
works  of  Cuvier,  and  other  inquirers  of  our  days^  that  such  a 
potion  could  at  any  time  have  found  supporters.  *  The  great 
^  question,  now  so  much  controverted  in  the  world, '  Dr  Plot 
tells  us,  in  1677,  was,  *  Whether  the  stones  we  find  in  the 

*  form  of  shell  fish,  (and  in  his  plates  they  arc,  with  the  cau- 
^  tion  usual  at  that  period  upon  this  subject,  denominated  <  (brm- 
/  ed  stones, ')  be  lapides  sui  generis^  naturally  produced  by  some 
.*  extraordinary  plastic  virtue^  latent  in  the  earth,  in  quarries 

*  where  they  are  found  ;  or  whether  they  rather  owe  their  form 

*  and  figure  to  the  shells  of  the  fishes  they  represent,  &c. '  *-r 
And  this  learned  writer  gives  seven  weighty  reasons  for  adhering 
to  the  former  of  these  opinions,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 

•  of  Hook,  and  other  persons,  who  entertained  more  rational 
yiewis.  This  curious  absurdity  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
ilanger  of  hypothesis  in  natural  history ;  having  originated  en- 
tirely from  the  assumption,  that  the  general  deluge  was  the  onhf 
cause  that  could  have  occasioned  the  deposition  of  the  bodies  in 
question  :  and  as  that  great  event  was  evidently  too  transitory, 
K>r  the  production  of  appearances  observable  at  great  depths 
from  the  surface,  the  shortest  road  of  explanation  was  chosen ; 
and  it  was  boldly  denied,  that  the  fossils  of  the  solid  strata  had 
ever  been  endowed  with  lire.  Palisey,  indeed,  is  praised  by 
Fontenelle,  for  haying  refuted  this  opinion  long  before ; — ^yet 
afterwards,  in  1708,  a  book  was  published  by  Scneuchzer,  un- 
der the  title  of  *  Fiscium  Qtierela  et  Vindicia^ '  where  the  un* 
liappy  fishes,  entombed  in'sumy  substatices,  are  represented  as 
deplorirtg,  in  very  pathetic  language,  the  indignity  under  which 
they  suffer,  in  being  degraded  from  the  animal  kingdom,  to  the 
rank  of  mere  brute  mf^tter.  -j;    Tbi<i  remonstrance,  however,  does 


♦  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  ill. 
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^   The  fanciful  tendency  of  this  last  write|'*s  understanding  migli^ 
weaken  his  authority  upon  this  point,  if  it  stood  alone ;  for>  in  his 
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pot  seem  to  h$ve  been  effectual ;  for  Woodward^  in  1 728,  fttill 
thought  it  necessary  to  reason  against  the  doctrine  we  have  men- 
tioned :  And  afterwards,  and  so  late  as  1752,  M.  Bertrand,  a 
3wiss  clergyman,  made  a  last  e^ort  in  its  favour,  contending 
that  fossit-shells,  &c.  are  nething  more  than  links  in  the  progrea- 
sive  series  by  which  unorganised  master  is  connected  with  the 
animated  world;  or  perhaps  the  unfinished  materials,  (^  inJUri^^ 
as  Dr  Plot  had  long  before  expressed  it),  out  of  which  the  Cre» 
ator  nii^ht  have  formed,  and  in  part  did  form,  the  existing  racec 
of  similar  beings. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transacttons  for  1684,  there  is  publiaH- 
ed,  *  An  ingetiious  proposal  for  a  neao  sort  of  maps  qfcountriet^ 
^  together  with  tables  of  sands  and  clays,  such  chiefly  as  are 
^  found  in  the  north  parts  of  England,  by  the  learned  Martin 
^  Lister,  M.  D. ' ;  and  the  paper  is  th^re  stated  to  have  been 
drawn  un  about  ten  years  before. — *  We  shall  then, '  the  author 
begins,  '  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  make  qfihe  earthy  and 
of  many  phenomena  belonging  diereto,  when  we  -sludl  hiwe  w^l  and 
duly  examined  it,  as  far  as  human  art  can  possibly  reach,  beginning 
from  the  outside  downtoards.  As  for  the  inward  and  central  parts 
thereof,  I  think  we  shall  never  be  able  to  refute  Gilbert's  opinion 
thereof,  who  will  not,  without  reason,  have  it  altogether  iron, ' — <  And 
for  this  purpose,  it  were  adviseable  that  a  soil  or  mineral  map,  as  I 
may  call  it,  were  devised.  *-^Under  the  term  *  soiles,  *  however, 
he  enumerates  chalky  Jlinty  sandstone,  coaly  ironstone^  lead  ore,  &c. 
intending  evidently  to  signify  the  solid  strata,  as  well  as  the  looser 
materials  of  the  surface  ;  and  he  adds — '  Now,  if  it  were  noted  how 
far  these  extended,  and  the  limits  of  each  soil  appeared  upon  a  map, 
something  more  might  be  comprehended  from  the  whole,  and  from  every 
party  than  I  can  possibly  foresee,  which  would  make  sudi  a  labour 
well  worth  the  pains.  For,  I  am  of  opinion,  such  upper  soils,  if  no'^ 
jural,  infallibly  produce  such  under  minerals,  and  for  the  most  part,  in 
such  order.  But  I  leave  this  to  the  industry  of  future  times. '  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  project  ot  a  Geological  Map,  (for  the  au- 
thor does  not  appear  to  have  executed  his  design),  the  credit  of 
originality  is  due  to  Dr  Lister ;  and  may  be  allowed  to  atone  for 
bis  adherence  to  the  hypothesis  we  have  just  condemned,  as  to 
the  origin  of  fossil  remains. 

f  Herbarium  Diluvianum,  ♦  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  submerged  by  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  he  has  undertaken  to  aetermine  the  period  of 
the  year  at  which  that  event  occurred,  which  he  asserts  must  positive- 
ly have  been  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  from  the  appearance  of  a 
certain  fossil  that  he  calls  a  spike  of  barley ;  but  which,  it  is  quite  evi- 
(lent  from  his  engraving,  was  a  body  of  a  very  di^ent  description^ 
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*  Th«  labours  of  Woo  award  deserve  to  be  mentioned  more  dit- 
tinctly  j[  though  his  views  were  warped  by  the  then  prevailinj; 
faste  for  Antediluvian  history.    He  not  only  devoted  himself  with 

Seat  perseverance  and  success  to  the  collection  of  organized 
ssils,  upoii  which  he  has  given  many  valuable  remarks ;  but 
))e  appears  to  have  had  some  very  correct  notions  as  to  the  g^ 
serai  structure  of  the  globe,  and  the  proper  method  of  pursumg 
the  investigation  of  it. — *  I  made  strict  inquiry,  *  he  tells  us,  '  wher- 
ever I  canie,  and  laid  out  for  intelligence  of  aJl  places  where  the  en- 
frails  of  the  earth  were  laid  open,  either  by  nature  (if  I  may  so  say) 
or  by  art  and  human  industry.  And  wheresoever  I  had  notice  of  . 
Any  considerable  natural  spelunca  or  grotto,  anv  sinking  of  wells,  or 
•figging  for  earths,  &c.  or  the  like,  I  forthwith  had  recourse  there- 
tmto. — The  result  was,  that  in  tinie  I  was  abundantly  assured,  that 
the  drcumstances  of  these  things  in  remoter  countries  were  much  the 
nme  with  those  of  ours  here, '  &(%  * — The  coliection  of  minerals  and 
ftssils  left  by  Woodward  to  the  Univeriiity  oi  Cambridge,  is  to 
tills  day  of  ^eat  value  as  an  object  of  reference,  from  the  fide- 
lity  with  which  he  recorded  the  native  places  and  situatioii  of 
the  various  specimens  it  contains. 

'  The  writing^  of  Bufvon  contributed  much  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalists  to  the  discrimination  of  organized  remains, 
and  to  the  important  light  which  may  be  drawn  from  them  upon 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  globe.  But  the  most  valuable 
observations  of  that  period,  were  unquestionably  those  of  Rou- 
f  LLE,  whose  opinions,  as  stated  by  I^marest,  deserve  in  many 
Tcspccts  attentive  consideration.  He  was  the  first  who  pointed 
out — *  que  ces  corps  n'6toicnt  pas  jett^s  au  hazard  ni  dans  I'^tat  de 
confusion  que  Ton  avoit  imaging  commun^ment  avant  lui — au  lieu 
de  cette  confusion,  on  reconnoit  un  ordre  constant  dans  Tarrange- 
ment  des  coquilles,  dont  certains  individusfont  hande  d  part^  et  ne  se 
confondent  point  avec  d'autres  qui  ont  aussi  leurs  families  separ^es;— 
^ue  ccH  coquilles  n'^toient  pas  les  m^mcs  dans  toutes  les  contr^ ; — 
que  certains  ^ndividus  se  rencontroient  eonstamment  ensemble,  tandis 
que  d*aiUres  ne  se  trouvoitnt  jamais  dans  les  mfmes  lits,  dans  les  memes 
couches ;— que  ces  colleotions  de  coquilles  fossilles,  a  la  surface  de 
certaines  parties  de  nos  continens,  6toient  dans  le  m^nic  ^tat  d'ar- 
fangement  et  de  distributioi^,  que  dans  Ic  bassin  de  la  mer,  o\X  cer- 
tains animaux  testacies  aiTcctent  de  vivre  ensemble  attaches  aux 

« 

mcnies  parages,  et  d  y  former  ces  esp^ccs  dp  socictcs  ou  families,  de 
m^rne  qu^  certaines  plantes,  qui  croissent  toujours  ensemble  a  la 
surface  de  la  terre, '  f     We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  the  close 

♦  Nat.  liist.  of  the  Earth  1723.    pp.  4.  6. 

t  Encyclop.  Method.; — Geograpliie  Physique,  torn. I.  pp,416-417« 
(J/XIV  Livraison,)      ' 
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coincidence  between  what  is  here  expressed^  and  t1)e  prTncipId- 
that  has  furnished  Mr  Smith  with  the  title  of  one  of  his  publl* 
cations — •  Strath  Identified  by  Organized  Posstts^ ' — and  of  which 
the  French  nateirah'sts  have  made  such  excellent  use  iq  their  ex- 
amination of  the  country  round  Paris. 

If  the  statements  of  Desmarest  be  not  incorrect,  it  wonM  fui^ 
ther  appear,  that  Rouelle  not  only  anticipated,  or  was  coinci- 
dent  with  Lehman  in  the  distinction  (previously  intimated,  we 
believe,  by  Steno  and  Targioni)  between  the  primary  and  se- 
condary mountains ;  but  that  he  had  also  perceived  the  division 
that  exists  in  nature  between  the  older  and  more  recent  of  the  se- 
condary depositions,  the  former  of  which  he  distinguished  by  th^ 
judicious  title  of  Travaitte  intermediaire ;  a  tliscriminatioti  and 
a  name  coming  evidently  very  near  to  the  TYafisitian  Class  of 
Werner,  with  whom  Kouelle  stiil  more  remarkably  coincides^ 
in  noticing 'the  comparative  rarity  and  the  peculiar  character  cif 
the  fossils  contained  in  the  Intermediate  rocks,  *  It  is  iknposdi- 
ble,  without  specimens  or  detailed  information,  to  judge  of  the 
precise  value  of  this  discrimination  of  Ronelle ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  if  Desmarest,  who  was  his  pupil,  is  to  be  relied  upoik 
(for  he  himself,  like  Werner,  delivered  bis  principal  geolo^cw 
opinioos  in  lectures  only)i  the  correctness  of  his  view%  is  very 
remarkable. 

In  a  treatise  which  Lehman  published  in  1 756,  f  he  claima  for 
himself  the  creditof  being  the  first  to  observe  and  describe  eorrectv- 
ly  the  structure  of  stratified  coui^ries.  He  supposes,  bowevdy 
tnat  coal  beds  are  the  lowest  of  the  stratified  substances;  diat  ▼»- 
lious  *  pierres  feuiUettes  *  occupy  the  middle  portion,  and  the 
beds  that  afford  the  saline  springs  (fontaifies  salantes>,  the  up^ 
permost  of  the  strata ;  which  arrangement,  be  asserts,  is  airi^ 
vcrsal :  And,  afler  detailing  the  order,  composition  and  thick<»> 
ness  of  the  series  surrounding  the  nudeus  of  the  Harts  rooon^ 
tains,  and  that  occur  in  some  detachecf  portions  of  the  norths 
east  of  Germany,  he  points  out  the  identity  of  certain  beds  iii 
some  of  the  places  described,  though  distant  from  each  other 
several  miles, — without,  however,  asserting  that  the  correspondr 
log  strata  are  absolutely  continuous.  Mis  treatise  is  also  inter? 
apersed  with  very  good  remarks  upon  the  nomenclature  and  re- 
lations of  strata;  and  on  the  important  purposes  in  practical 
mining,  which  might  be  served  by  the  study  of  them. 

*  £ncyclop.  Method,  pp.  412.  418.  417.  815. — and  compare  with 
Jameson's  Geognosy,  p.  80.  81.  146. 

f  Versuch  einen  geschichte  von  Floetz  Oebtirgen.  Beiiin,  1756» 
Translated  by  Holback ;  with  other  productions  of  Lehman,  under 
the  title  of  *  Trait^s  de  Physique, '  Ac.    Paris,  1759.    Vol.  III. 
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Bill  the  nost  unportant  observmtiont^  we  thick  be3roBd  com- 
fiariflOD,  that  have  ever  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  Strati^- 
cation,  are  ihoteof  the  Reverend  John  Michell,  in  a  paper  *  On 
the  Cause  and  Phenomena  of  Earthquakes,  *  publishea  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  1760.  *    In  this  most  ingenious 
prodttction,  the  author  not  only  states  the  general  appearances 
of  strata,  their  identity  of  character,  continuity,  and  uniform 
thickness,  *  in  length  and  breadth,  for  many  miles, ' — the  great 
inclination  of  the  oeds  in  mountainous  countries,  and  their  ap- 
proach to  the  horizontal  position  in  flat  ones ;  but  he  explains, 
most  clearly,  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  England ;  and 
this,  not  as  confined  to  Britain,  but  as  exemplifying  a  general 
and  beautiful  law,  which,  he  asserts,  holds  universally  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.    The  situation,  he  tells  us,  of  the  strata, 
may  not  unaptly  be  represented  in  the  following  manner.-— 
'  Let  a  number  of  leaves  of  paper,  of  several  different  sorts  or  co- 
lours, be  pasted  upon  one  another  ;  then  bending  them  up  together 
into  a  ridge  in  the  middle ;  conceive  them  to  be  reduced  again  to  a  - 
level  surface,  by  a  plane  so  passing  through  them  as  to  cut  off  all 
the  part  that  had  been  raised ;  let  the  middle  now  be  again  raised  a 
little,  and  this  will  be  a  good  general  representation  of  most,  if  ndt 
all  large  tracts  of  mountainous  countries,  together  with  the  parts  ad- 
jacent, throughout  the  whole  world.     From  this  formation  of  the 
earth  it  will  follow,  that  toe  ought  to  meet  with  the  same  kinds  ofearthSf 
stones  and  ndntrtds^  appearing  at  the  surface^  in  long  narrtno  sUps^  and 
tying  parallel  to  the  greatest  rise  of  any  long  ridge  ^  mountains  ;  and 
ao  in  rect  we  find  them. '— -'  The  Andes  of  S.  America, '  he  adds,  *  ex- 
emplify this  structure ; '  and,  *  in  N.  America,  the  great  lakes,  which 
give  nse  to  the  river  St  Lawrence,  are  kept  up  by  a  long  ridge  of 
mountains,  that  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Eieistern  coast ;  and,  in  de- 
scending firom  them  towards  the  sea,  the  same  sets  of  strata^  in  the 
same  order^  are  generally  met  xuith  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  their 
length.  * — *  In  Great  Britain, '  he  contmucs,  '  we  have  another  in- 
stance to  the  same  purpose  ;  where  the  direction  of  the  ridge  varies 
about  a  point  from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W. ' — *  Of  which,  '  he  sub- 
joins in  a  note,  '  I  could  give  many  undoubted  proofs,  if  it  would 
not  too  far  exceed  the  limits  of  my  present  design. '     And  he  fur- 
ther mentions,  as  an  example  of  the  great  extent  of  strata  in  level 
tracts — *  the  chalky  and  flinty  countries  of  England  and  France  j 
which  (excepting  the  interruption  of  the  Channel  and  the  clays, 
sands,  &c.  of  a  few  counties)  compose  a  tract  of  about  300  miles  each 
way. '     But  he  states  also,  that  the  highest  rise  of  the  ridge,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  strata,  have  very  considerable  irregularities :-« 
*  and  this  often  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  the  appearances  I  have 
been  relating  ;  which,  without  a  general  knowledge  g/  the  Jbssil  bodies 
^f  d  large  trad  of  country^  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do.  * 

*  Vol.  LL  Part  n.  p.  Sm.  Sect.  37  to  4»* 
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We  know,  not  whether  the  structure  of  the  jdutricts  in  Am^ 
ricai  above  referred  to,  has  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  ob- 
servations ;  nor  whether  by  <  fossil  bodies, '  in  the  passage  ia^t 
quoted,  the  author  intended  to  signify  organized  remamSf  es 
well  as  mineral  productions:  But  nothing,  we  think,  can  be 
more  clear  than  nis  exposition  of  the  principle  of  the  stratifies- 
tion  of  England :  And^  that  he  was  also  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tailf  is  proved)  not  only  by  his  intimation  in  the  note  above  al- 
luded to,  but  by  a  very  interesting  document,  discovered  a  few 
years  since  among  the  papers  of  Mr  Smeaton,  in  the  possessioa 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  *  in  which  Mr  Smeaton  has  enumerated^ 
as  *  Mr  Micheli's  account  of  the  south  of  England  strata,  *  se- 
veral of  the  principal  beds,  with  their  respective  thickness,  from 
the  chalk  down  to  the  coal,  associating  as  parts  of  the  same 
stratum,  detached  portions  several  miles  distant  from  each  other* 

The  next  author  of  note  is  Whitehurst,  whose  *  Inquiry 

*  into  the  Original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth '  was  first 
published  in  the  year  1778,  and  reprinted,  with  considerable 
improvements,  in  1786.  A  great  part  of  this  book  is  infected 
with  that  taste  for  cosmogonv  which  had  misled  many  of  the  au- 
thor's predecessors :  But  if  the  reader  be  not  repelled  by  the  for- 
midable chapters  '  of  the  component  parts  of  chaos^  v:hether  ko^ 

•  mogeneous  or  heterogeneous^  *  and  •  of  the  period  qf  human  life. 
^  before  and  ajier  thejlood^ '  he  will  find  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  organized  (basils ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume* 
especially  the  chapter  '  on  the  Structure  of  Derbyshire  and  other 
^  parts  of  England, '  abundant  proofs  of  the  acutcness  and  fide- 
lity of  the  author's  observations.  His  statements^  indeed,  concur 
precisely  with  those  of  Mr  Michell ;  *  the  arrangement  of  the  strata 
being  such, '  he  tells  us,  '  that  they  invariably  follow  each  other  as  it 
were  in  alphabetical  order,  or  as  a  series  of  numbers.  I  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate^  that  the  strata  are  alike  in  all  the  different  regions  of  the 
earthf  with  respect  to  thickness  or  qualitt^^—for  experience  shows  the  co«- 
trari/ ;  but  that  in  each  particular  part,  how  much  soever  they  naay 
difier,  yet  they  follow  each  other  in  a  regular  succession. '  p.  i7B-9. 
2d  edition. — *  It  was  my  intention,  *  he  says  in  another  place,  '  to 
have  deposited  specimens  of  each  stratum,  with  its  productions,  in 
the  British  Museum,  arranged  in  the  same  order  above  each  other  as 
they  are  in  the  earth  ;  being  persuaded,  that  such  a  plan  would  con- 
vey a  more  perfect  idea  of  subterraneous  geography,  and  of  the  va- 
rious bodies  enclosed  in  the  earthy  than  words  or  lines  can  possibljr 


*  This  document  is  so  interesting,  that  we  shall  insert  it  in  a  sub- 
sequent page  of  this  article,  afVer  the  detail  of  Mr  Smith's  enoment" 
tion.    (See  hereafter,  pp.  832-xJ.) 
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exjpress ;  *  (p.  2(>4>,  205) — a  project  which  has  nnce  been  executed, 
by  Mr  Smith.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that,  at  the  close  of  his 
work,  the  author  dwells  with  much  more  apparent  pleasure  on 
th^t  part  which  relates  to  the  early  ages  of  the  worU,  and  the 
condition  of  its  Antedilorian  inhaoitants,  *  who  slept  away  their 
'  *  time  in  sweet  repose  upon  the  ever  \ierdant  turf,  *  than  upon 
the  truly  important  and  substantial  part  of  his  performance. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  Wehner's  doctrines,  ♦ 
his  printed  publications  being  few,  and  the  most  important  of 
his  tenets  having  been  delivered  only  in  the  form  of  lectures. 
His  *  Kurze  Klassifikation,  *  a  brief  but  valuable  arrangement 
and  description  of  rocks,  published  in  1787,  has  no  allusion  nor 
hint  at  the  doctrine  of  Formations^  of  which  we  have  given  an 
outline  in  the  preceding  Number  of  this  volume,  (p.  7i.)i  that 
term  not  once  occurring  in  the  tract  in  question.  Nor  was  the 
distinction  of  the  transition  from  the  floetz  class  introduced  intp 
his  arrangement  for  some  years  afterwards,  grey  wacke  being 
placed,  in  the  list  of  1787,  among  the  floetz  sandstones.  The 
opinions  of  Werner,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  basaltic  rocks,  were 
formed  after  the  examination  of  the  Scheibenberg  in  1787.  % 
The  doctrine  oi formations  was  delivered  in  his  lectures  only,  and 
may  be  dated  as  of  1790  or  1791 ;  that  of  the  transition  cla^ 
not  until  1795  or  1796.  But  his  theoretic  views,  as  to  the  dc^ 
position  of  rocks  in  general,  and  the  configuration  of  the  eardi'a 
surface,  which,  after  all,  if  what  relates  to  the  oi^er^ffzg  forma- 
tions be  excepted,  are  little  more  than  a  selection  from  the  doq- 
trines  of  preceding  writers,  may  be  collected  from  his  work  on 
Veins,  first  publisned  in  November  1791 ;  at  which  time  it  i» 
certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Whitehurstt 
for  he  has  quoted  them  in  the  book  last  mentioned.  Mr  Jamer 
son  has  informed  us  f,  that  the  structure  of  geobgical  maps,  upQi|i 

*  We  regret  that  we  have  not  found,  in  the  scienUfic  journal^ 
any  biographical  memorial  of  this  distinguished  naturalist ;  but  th^ 
last  public  action  of  his  life  deserves  to  be  specially  recorded.  Hia 
collection  of  minerals  was  singularly  rich  in  valuable  and  instructive 
specimens,  the  acctunulation,  in  &ct,  of  a  life  devoted  solely  to  mi- 
neralogy ;  yet  he  surrendered  the  whole  to  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Freyberg  at  a  price  considerably  below  the  valuation :  And,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distressed  state  of  Saxony  at  that  period,  he  accepteft 
only  a  small  part  of  the  reduced  sum,  reserving  a  moderate  interest 
upon  the  remainder,  under  the  form  of  an  annuity,  and  bequeathing^ 
the  capital,  after  his  death,  to  the  academy,  in  which  he  had  beei^ 
for  more  than  forty  years  the  most  disdngmthed  professor. 

X  Bergmannisches  Journal,  1788,  Vol.  II.  p.  845. 

f  Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  I.  p.  149« 
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the  plan  of  representing  by  colours  the  succession  of  the  strata 
or  formations,  was  also  devisied  by  Werner ;  so  that  it  would 
seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  a  system  coincident  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr  Smith,  so  far  as  they  extend,  had  been  delivered  in 
the  publications  and  lectures  of  Werner  (mixed,  it  is  true,  with 
a  great  alloy  of  theory)  before  the  period  when  the  latter  b^aa 
his  investigation  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Batb^ 

Since  the  date  of  Lister's  project  for  ^  a  soil,  or  mineral  map^' 
there  have  been  published,  we  believe,  some, attempts  at  a  geo« 
logical  map  of  England, — but  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  them ;  and  of  the  numerous  continental  maps,  those  of  the 
older  German  writers,  of  Guettard  in  France,  and  the  recent 

Eublications'of  the  Wemerian  school,  are  the  only  ones  that 
ave  fallen  within  our  examination.  The  maps  which  Buache 
published  between  1745  and  1761,  are  described  as  relating  more 
properly  to  physical  geography  than  to  geology  |  and  they  pro- 
ceea  upon  a  visionary  hypothesis,  about  a  certain  frame^work 
or  skeleton  of  the  earth,  which  the  author  imagines  to  consist  in 
chains  of  mountains,  traversing  the  islands  as  well  as  continents 
throughout  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  object  of  Guettard,  in 
his  improved  collection  of  1775,  was  merely  to  mark  up«n  ordi- 
nary maps.  In  the  characters  employed  by  chemists,  the  several 
mineral  substances  found  at  each  place ;  a  plan  obviously  very 
defective,  and  radically  different  from  that  which  expresses  the 
order  of  the  strata,  by  colours.  The  maps  referred  to  by  the 
late  M.  Desmarest,  as  annexed  to  the  Encvclopedie  M ethodiiquet 
hate  not  yet  appeared.  But  that  author  judiciously  insists 
upon  the  great  instruction  to  be  derived  from  combining  verti- 
cal sections,  with  horizontal  maps,  and  the  benefit  arising,  in  ge- 
neral, firom  even  the  attempt  to  reduce  to  maps,  the  results  of 
gedogical  investigation. 

But  it  is  full  time  to  close  these  prolegomena ;  for  the  length 
of  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  apologise,  if  the  increasing 
importance  of  uie  subject  did  not  render  the  history  of  its  ear- 
lier progress  an  object  of  great  interest. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  give,  in  a  small  compass,  a  correct 
notion  of  a  performance  expressly  directed  to 'the  eye;  but, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  ordinary  map  of  England,  our  readers 
m^y  probably  be  enabled  to  follow  us,  while  we  attempt  to  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  what  is  represented  in  Mr  Smith's  Colour- 
ed Map  and  Section,  which  are  now  expanded  before  us,  and 
vfaich  have  certainly  a  very  striking  appearance.<-«The  wholf 
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of  EnglaDcl  may  be  considered  m  composed  of  a  series  of  flat  or 
uodulalin^  bedsi  placed  one  above  another,  and  sloping  rery 
gently  upwards,  from  S.  EL  to  N.  W. ;  the  general  surface^ 
also,  of  the  island,  rising  pretty  uniformly  from  the  east  and 
southern  shores,  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  west,  and  the 
beds  emerging  from  beneath  each  other  in  succession ;  so  that 
a  traveller  from  London  to  North  Wales  would  pass  over  the 
*  OQt'Crop, '  as  it  is  ci^lled,  or  the  terminating  edge  of  every  stra* 
turn  in  the  series.  *  This  accordingly  is  the  course  of  Mr  Smith'a 
vertical  section  ;  and  in  his  horizontal  map/  the  portions  of  the 
strata  which  successively  appear  at  the  surface,  are  marked 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  course  in  different  colours. 

If  n  line  be  drawn  from  Eyemouth,  on  the  coast  of  Ber- 
wickshire, to  Liverpool,  and  through  Montgomery  in  North 
Wales,  Ludlow  east  of  Hereford,  and  thence  to  the  sea  at 
Teignmouth,  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  (a  course  sufficiently 
accurate  for  this  very  genersl  view),  it  will  leave  to  the  west 
the  mountainous  tracts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  Waks^ 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  Scotland ;  and  after  trac- 
ing the  margin  of  the  range  of  Transition  mountains,  which 
traverses  the  south  of  Scotland,  from  St  Abb's  head  to  Solway 
Firth,  it  will,  in  England,  mark  the  boundary  between  the 
Primary  and  Transition  rocks  to  the  west,  and  the  more  rcffo* 
larly  stratified  and  newer  depositions  to  the  eastward.  This  Une 
coincides,  we  believe,  in  its  direction,  with  that  of  the  *  ridge  ^ 
pointed  out  by  Mr  Michell  $  and  we  shall  find  that  the  structure 
of  England  in  other  respects  accords  with  his  description. 

If,  again,  a  line  be  drawn  northwards,  from  Exmouih  through 
Taunton  to  Tewksbury,  and  thence,  with  a  moderate  curva* 
tiirc,  .to  the  east,  through  Stratford  upon  Avon,  Leicester  east- 
ward of  Nottingham,  Newark,  Gainsborough  and  York,  ta 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  it  also  will  divide  the  island  into  two 
portions;  of  wbicli  the  western  will  now  include,  besides  the 
mountainous  regions  above  mentioned,  the  remaining  metalli- 
ferous tract,  and  all  the  coal  districts  ;  that  to  the  eastward  be* 
ing  composed  entirely  of  the  more  recent  stratified  rocks ;  a 
division,  which  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  difference  in 
the  pursuits  of  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  tracts, 
— and  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  natural  boundary  between  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  population.  This  concurrence, 
throughout  so  large  a  part  of  the  island,  of  the  metallic  min- 
erals with  the  coal,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  extraction  o£ 


•  Kidd's  Geol.  Ess^y,  p.  24. 
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uny,  &c. 


'  Pewsey. 
ne,  Kent. 
Alesbury. 
vith  shale 

Purbeck. 


Syxonymes. 


Fossils  agree  irith  those  of  Cakaire  Grassier  of 

Paris. 
J^lastic  clay,  4rgUe  ptastiquCf 


(Includes  the  Kentish  rag  as  a  bed. — Webster^ 
TetswQrth  clay — Oaktrec  soil. 


|itye-End. 


Bedford. 


R'iltshire. 

iiptonsh. 
\  matter — 
Wiire,  &c. 


rtonshire. 


Ferruginous  sand,— Wobum  sand^ 

CCalne  Wiltshire— Shotover-hill.] 

Oxford — or  Fenrclay. 
Kelloway  bridge — Wiltshire. 
Red-Backs  of  Northamptonslure* 


Bath  freestone — Ketton-s^ne— B^meck-stQne, 


Bastard  Oolite^ 


lof  Glou- 


i  clay,  f 

ddercIiiTft 
ley -hi  Us. 
ly  ironst. 


iVJaidwell  limestone* 


lerland. 
\oncy  t^c. 
Scotland. 


J  Watchet — Aberthaw — Southam, 

\  Jura  limestone  of  Saussure. 

Kock  marl-^Redground. 

New  red  sandstone  — 2d  flcetz  sandst.  of  J^emer^ 

Red  land  limestone. 

Independent  coal  formation — Werner, 

{Mountain  Lime,  or  Mountain  limestone. — 
1st  flcBtz  limestone — Werner, 
Old  red  sandstone. 
Red  rhab — 1st  floetz  sandstone-^-fTrnt^t 
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tbeir  contents^  has  been  one  of  the  principd  "■wtft  of  die 
commercial  wealth  and  greatnefs  of  Engkiid. 

The  direction  of  the  beds  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  hsi 
line,  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  Yery  um)EttIar,  froa  tlie 
ous  indentations  of  the  strata  at  their  *  otcrop ; '  but  it  k 
perceived,  tbat«  in  a  general  view,  their  edges  wnj  be 
dered  as  parallel  in  a  direction  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.;  the  de- 
tached portions  of  the  inferior  beds,  which,  in  aoai 
appear  within  the  boundaries  of  the  snperior  <Mies  havng 
unveiled  by  the  action  of  rivers,  or  other  oaotes  of 
tion, '  which  have  carried  away,  irregularly,  certain  parts  of 
the  original  surface.  The  '  outcrops, '  however,  ahhoogh  mtar^ 
]y  parallel,  have  a  slight  convergence  to  the  S.  W. ;  to  that  a 
circle,  about  50  miles  in  diameter,  aroaod  Bath,  would  inczode 
almost  the  whole  series.  It  was  fortunatdy  at  this  point 
Mr  Smith  commenced  his  invesdgatioos ;  and  haring 
veiled  the  perplexity  which  the  beds  in  that  neighbaarbood 
hibit,  he  obtained,  as  it  were,  a  key  to  the  aCmeUue  of  the  ic 
mnining  portion  of  the  island. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  list  of  entire  aenes  of  beds  exhi- 
bited upon  the  map  and  section  ;  in  which  we  have  eodesrovmi 
to  reconcile  some  variations  between  the  diSereot  eenifrjtKww 
of  Mr  Smith  in  his  Memoir,  &Cd — though  we  are  not  tote  that« 
in  every  instance,  we  have  been  soccosfuL  We  kave  mdfjed 
brief  notes  of  the  compositKHi  of  some  d  the  bedf ,  wish  a  mt 
of  svnonymes.  But,  with  a  view  to  the  history  of  the  subject^ 
we  have  thought  it  best  to  preserve  the  order  and  the  nvrt  of 
Mr  Smith  himself,  without  introducing  any  correetions*  (Se€ 
List,  opposite.) 


In  this  list  there  are,  it  must  be  cxmtemtA^  too 
names  $  but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  correct  one,  wkfa  the  excep* 
tions  we  shall  presently  mention — a  noaierona  aeries  of  beds  of 
inferior  note  being,  of  course,  indnded  nodcr  those  of  prioci* 
pal  importance.     The  denpmioatioiM  mre  ail  tafcco,  either  fro«t 

E laces  where  the  characters  of  the  beds  are  very  disttoctly  vi«- 
le,  or  from  the  local  names  which  the  stratm  bear  m  certam 
districU ;  and,  such  as  they  arc^  they  have  come  ioaensfoly  tnta 
very  general  use  among  the  geologists  of  England-  It  has  not 
yet  been  found  that  many  of  the  strau  correspood  witb  thme  of 
the  comioenul  formations ;  but  we  have  mentioned,  wriih  die 
synonymes  of  the  Table,  a  few,  that  are  snpposedto  do  so. 

The  succession  of  the  siraU  b  oerer  seen  to  depart  ^^^T\^ 
unvaried  order ;  but,  in  sev^al  instances,  certain  member*  cf 
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the  series  are  altogether  wanting.  Thus  Dr  Ki^d  has  stated,  * 
that,  at  Sidmouth,  the  green  sand  strata  (No.  6.)  are  found 
resting  on  the  red  marl  (No.  28) ;  no  trace  appearing  of  the 
iritermediate  formations,  from  the  Has  upwards ;  a  fact  which 
he  considers  as  not  well  accounted  for. 

The  whole  series  of  beds  is  composed  of  clay^  limestone,  and 
sandstone;  the  tarieties  of  which,  in  several  instances,  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  by  the  ordinary  characters  of  mi* 
Dcralogists :  A  number  of  other  circumstances  must  therefore 
secessarily  be  made  to  assist  in  their  discrimination  j  and,  with 
this  view,  Mr  Smith  e^cpressly  affirms,  that  oertam  of  the  fos« 
sils,  which  the  beds  in  general  contain  in  great  profusion,  may 
be  considered  as  infallible  guides  in  recognising  them  $  each 
bed,  as  be  supposes,  baring  its  peculiar  fossils,  which  do  not 
occur  in  any  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  series.  To  a 
certain  extent,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  remark  hohls  true » 
and  its  value*  as  a  source  of  distinction,  wiH  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  organized  species  which  concur  in  any  doubt- 
ful stratum.  Dr  Kidd,  however,  has  justly  stated,  that  *  the 
mutual  connexion  of  the  strata,  and  the  organic  remains  con- 
tained in  them,  is  at  least  not  so  exclusive  as  has  been  asserted : 
for  the  remains  of  animals  coneltided  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
newest  formations,  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  eariier ;  and 
tice  versa  *  -f — of  which  he  gives  seme  very  striking  instances. 
The  organized  bodies,  then,  are  probabfy  to  be  considered, 
not  as  infalhble  guides,  bnt  as  very  useful  assistants  in  the  dis- 
tiuctioQ  of  similar  strata  i  and  such  we  should  have  expected 
them  to  be,  if  the  views  of  Rouelle  be  well  founded  as  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  situations  of  such  bodies  with  that  of  shell 
fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  thickness  of  the  strata  (that  is  to  say,  the  length  of  the 
pefrpendicular  from  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lowest)  is  a  point  or  great  interest,  upon  which  Mr  Smith 
has  not  recently  published  any  thing ;  and  the  statements  of  Mr 
Townsend  Upon  this  point  are  not  in  general  correct.  The  dip, 
^tCtk  some  local  exceptions  produced  by  obvious  disturbance,  ia 
tmiformlv  directed  to  the  Sti  E»,  tiH  we  pass  the  roagnesian  lime* 
stone.  No.  29 ;  but  the  coal  strata  are  inclined  in  every  direc- 
tion } — and,  beyond  the  coal,  the  inclination  of  the  primary  beda 
is  various,  and  in  general  very  considerable ; — nor,  in  the  newer 
strata,  is  the  angle  of  the  dip  the  same  throughout  the  aeries, 
in  consequence  lM>th  of  original  differences  of  position,  tmd  of 

*  Gedogical  Essay,  1815,  p.  S4.  f  Ibid,  p*  S7. 
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the  nneqiial  thickoest  of  the  beds.  The  dialk,  m  genera),  faHs 
aboat  15  or  20  feet  in  a  mile ;  but,  in  the  Isle  of  Wig^t,  the 
beds,  in  some  places,  are  verticaL  The  range  of  all  Uie  beds 
above  the  coal  is  shown  to  be  from  &  W.  to  H  E.,  not  only  by 
geological  observation,  but  by  the  direction  oS  the  valleys  aiid 
of  the  heights  formed  by  the  emerging  strata,  as  wdl  as  by  the 
course  of  the  principal  rivers. 

Thus  hx  we  have  spd^en  of  the  strata  generally;  and  it  is 
impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  describe  them  in  deuil.  There 
are,  however,  certain  members  or  groups  in  the  series  more 
prominent  than  the  rest ;  the  chdk^  for  example,  perhaps  the 
Jem^ineus  sand^  the  numerous  beds  included  under  the  great 
ixdiiet  the  UaSf  and  the  red  marl  $  and  if  these  be  held  in  view, 
they  will  enable  our  readers  to  preserve  a  proper  keeping,  in 
the  perusal  of  the  desultory  remaiks  that  we  can  oner  upon 
«ome  members  of  the  list. 

The  beginning  of  the  enumeration  pnbliriied  by  Mr  Smith 
requires  several  oorrectionsi  and  we  shall  insert  below  %  the  true 
order  of  the  upper  strata,  as  gi^cn  bv  Mr  Webster  at  the  close 
of  H.  Ejigkfield's  very  beautinil  work  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  a^acent  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  of  whidi  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  at  hu'ge  in  ^  subsequent  article. 

The  alluvium  of  Webster,  is  composed  principally  of  water- 
worn  fragments  of  flints,  mixed  with  sand  and  day;  the  next 
«ix  beds  are  those  described  in  a  former  Number,  (Edinburgh 
Review,  Vol.  28.),  agreeing  with  part  of  the  formation  above 
the  chalk  in  the  vicinity  of  raris,  and  other  parts  of  the  Conti- 
fient  The  sand  of  this  formation,  ^t  Alumbay  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  is  considered  as  the  best  material  which  Eagknd  affords 
for  flint  glass.  The  London -day^  (No.  1.  of  Smt&),  so  called 
from  its  constituting  the  bason  within  which  London  is  placedf 
is  described  by  Mr  Parkinson,  in  the  flrst  volume  of  the  Geo- 
logical Transactions.    The  mass  of  this,  and  the  next  stratum, 

X  Order  of  the  Beds  enumerated  by  Mr  Wdbster,  as  occurring  ia 
4he  Isle  of  Wight,,  and  coast  of  Dorsetshire^ 


Alluvium. 

Upper  fresh  water  formation. 

Upper  marine  formation. 

Lower  marine  formation. 

Sand  without  shells. 

London  clay,  (No.  1  of  Smith). 

Plastic  clay,  (No.  8.) 
i  Chalk  with  flints,     1  .vr    ^  o  \ 

J without  flints.  I  <^^-^-^-' 

f  Chalk  marl 


Green  sandstone,  (No.  6.  S.) 
Kentish  rag — a  subordinate  bed. 

Blue  marl-^No.  7.  S.) 

Ferruginous  sand — (No.  IS.  S.) 

Purb^  shell  limestone,  (No.  8.  S4 

Clay  with  gypsum. 

Portland  oolite,  (No.  9.  S.) 

Bituminous,  &c.  shale,  containioig 
Kimmeridge  coaL 
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rises  in  various  places  considerable  heights  above  the  chalk«  as 
at  Iligbgate,  Harrow,  and  Shooter's  HiUs.  It  aboands  in  or- 
Mnic  renaainSf  and  alFords  the  Septaria,  from  which  Parker's 
Iloman  cement  is  prepared.  The  brick  earthy  ( No.  2),  or  plas- 
tic clayt  which  .is  ably  described  by  Mr  Buckiand,  {  occupies  a 
very  exteosive  portion  of  the  S.  E.  of  England,  particularly  ia 
Korfolky  Suffolk  ami  Essex^  and  constitutes  the  well-kuown  clay 
of  Poole  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  more  recent  portion  of  the  Briiish  strata,  from  No.  1  of 
Smith  to  No.  27,  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  by  the 
K.  W.  boundary  of  the  chalk  district^  which  forms  an  irregular  line 
considerably  curved  to  the  S.  E.,  occupying  the  high  grounds  in 
the  contiguous  parts  of  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Berks,  Buck* 
infhamshire,  Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk,  where 
it  is  interrupted  by  the  Wash  of  Lincolnshire ;  on  the  north  of 
which,  it  is  resumed  at  Candlesbury,  and  is  continued  from 
thence  to  the  sea  at  Fyley  Bay.  The  chalk  throughout  is  natur- 
ally divided  into  three  great  beds ;  which  are  distioguishabte  by 
the  byers  of  flint  nodules  in  the  first ;  bv  their  absence  in  the 
second,  of  which  the  bedaare  also  thicker,  and  the  substance 
of  greater  hardness ;  and  tne  third,  or  chaik  marl,  (not  noticed 
in  Smith's  enumeration),  by  the  admixture  of  clay,  and  by  its 
failing  to  pieces  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  stra* 
turn  rormed  by  the  union  of  these  beds,  which  is,  certainly  not 
less  than  700  feet  in  thickness,  constitutes  the  most  considerable 
range  of  hills  jn  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  England ;  its 
^course  being  everywhere  marked  by  dry  plains  of  great  extent, 
such  as  the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  downs 
of  Surrey,  Kent  and  Su^x,  which  have  nothing  like  them  in 
any  other  part  of  the  island :  and  in  several  places  it  bears  very 
fine  woods  of  beech.  This  great  deposite  is  evidently  continued 
junder  tlie  clays  above  mentioned,  (Nos*  1  and  2  of  the  Table); 
for  wherever  the  latter  are  pierced  by  wells  or  shafts,  the  chalk 
is  discovered,  and  it  is  unveiled  naturally  in  several  places  by 
the  deep  course  of  rivers  that  cut  through  the  superincumhent 
matter.  In  Sussex,  where  the  chaik  iueif  is  wanting  through 
a  considerable  space,  it  has  evidently  been  removed  by  some 
great  denuding  operation,  which  has  swept  away  a  portion  of 
it  as  well  as  of  the  superior  beds. 

Mr  Towiisend  has  justly  observed,  that  many  of  the  flmtTio- 
dules  which  charactenze  the  upper  bed  of  chaik,  contain  zoor- 
pliytes,  particularly  the  alcyonium,  the  sporge,  nnd  the  *  cup- 
fcoraJ. '    Indetd  he  says,  that  zoophytes  *  appear  to  have  form- 
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<  ed'urtirefsally  the  naelei  of  the  nodules  of  coated  flints.  In 
^  some  the  zoophjte  has  vanished,  and  left  a  vacuity  which  has 
^  been  subsetjitendy  occupied  by  flint,  agate,  or  calcedony,  ma- 

*  ny  specimens  of  whidi,  exhibiting  beautiful   mamiliss,  arc 

*  (chiefly)  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  chalk  incumbent  on  the 

*  greensand  of  Pewsley  Vale. '  This  interesting  subject,  we  are 
glad  to  perceive,  has  been  since  pursued  by  Mr  Buckiand  of  Ox- 
ford. *  Mr  Smith  has  given  a  wrong  place  to  the  limestone 
found  at  Maidstone  in  Kent.  It  is  found  in  great  breadth 
in  the  Vales  of  Aylesbury  and  Whitehorse,  and  on  the  south 
and  west  of  Oxford ;  and  its  occurrence  under  the  green  sand- 
stone has  occasioned  the  formation  of  the  remarkable  undercliff' 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight, — the  decay  of  the  bloc  marl  causing  the 
subsidence  of  the  incumbent  sandstone,  in  very  large  and  conti* 
fiuous  masses. 

The  stratum  which,  in  reality,  is  the  next  in  succession,  is  the 
Jerrugiftous  sand  (No.  1 1.  of  the  Table)  which  Mr  Smith  has  er- 
roneously placed  beneath  the  Purbeck  and  Pordand  limestones ; 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  mbtake  that  he  has  com- 
mitted,  this  bed  of  sand  being  a  principal  member  of  the  series, 
and,  in  several  respects,  of  considerabk;  importance.  It  is  com- 
posed of  an  alternation  of  siliceous  sand,  much  charged  with  ox* 
ide  of  iron,  clay,  and  limestone;  the  sand  being  cemented, 
where  the  iron  is  in  large  proportion,  into  a  solid  substance, 
known  locally  under  the  name  of  Carstone.  The  course  of  the 
stratum  is  in  various  places  much  obscured  by  planting ;  but  it  is 
very  conspicuous  in  Bedfordshire,  under  the  name  of  the  Wobum^ 
sands;  and  the  fuller's  earth  of  that  neighbourhood  is  found  as 
a  subordinate  bed  about  the  middle  of  it.  This  last  mentioned 
substance  (which  appears  again^a  the  series,  and  in  the  Great 
Oolite  No.  t{0.),  is  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  products, 
sn  a  commercial  view,  of  the  more  recent  strata  of  tne  island. 
It  was  formerly  thought  so  much  of,  that  its  exportation,  even 
to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  was  made  felony  by  an  old  act  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  Woodward,  who  is  very  proud  of  the  prodnc- 
tions  of  his  native  country,  is  warm  in  its  praise.  *  Those, 
says  he,  *  who  are  not  rightly  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  this,  would 
very  probably  laugh  at  any  man  who  should  take  upon  him  to  set 
forth  now  precious  a  commodity  it  is ;  though,  in  truth,  it  be  a  thing 
ef  much  higher  advantage,  and  bringing  in  a  much  higher  revenue  to 
this  Crown  and  kingdom,  than  the  delves  f  of  dimouds  in  Golconda, 
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the  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  and  the  gold  of  Brazil,  bring  in  ta  th& 
Great  Mogul,  the  King  of  Spain,  or  Portugal. '  f 

A  (j^ood  account  of  the  pita  of  fuller's  earth  in  Bedfordshire, 
was  fifiven  in  a  letter  to  Woodward  from  a  Dr  HoUoway,  which 
appeared  in  1725.  The  author  speaks  of  the  '  ridge  of  sand^^ 
hills  '  in  which  this  substance  occurs^  as  extending  itself  from 
east  to  west,  at  about  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  every- 
where from  the  ChiUem  Hills  (a  portion  of  the  ridge  of  chalk} ; 
^  which  two  ridges, '  he  saysf  ^  you  always  pass  in  going  from 

*  London  to  the  N.  N.  EL  and  N.  W.  counties  $  after  which, 
^  you  come  to  that  vast  vale  which  takes  in  the  greatest  part  of 

*  the  midUnd  counties  i — from  whence  I  make  a  question,  whe- 

*  ther  fuller's  earth  may  not  probablv  be  found  in  other  parts 

*  of  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  among  like  matter. ' 

The  Purbeck  limestone,  which  comes  next  in  the  order  of 
"Webster,  (but  is  placed  erroneously  under  No.  8.  of  Smith,  a* 
bove  the  iron  sand),  is  remarkable  for  containing  fresh-water 
f>hells  and  bones  oif  the  turtle.  It  is  the  first  building  stone 
in  the  descending  series.  The  Portland  ootiie  (No.  9.)  is  well 
known  as  the  stone  whieh  fronts  many  of  the  public  buildingt 
in  London.  8ome  of  its  beds  contain  numerous  fossils;  and 
the  shale  which  contains  the  Kimmeridge  coal,  is  the  next  bed 
below  it,  in  the  correct  order.  The  term  *  Bag^ '  is  a  sort  of 
technical  generic  name,  applied,  bv  the  English  quarrymen,  to 
all  flag-stones  that  break  with  a  rough  surface;  and  the  *  coral  rag ' 
(No.  12.)  is  in  fact  composed  almost  entirely  of  coral :  the  Myti* 
lus  crista-galli  is  one  of  the  most  retnarkabfe  fossils  of  this  bed. 

The  *  Combroih^  *  (No.  16.),  Mr  Smith  tells  us,  *  is  very  apt-^ 
ly  described  by  its  name  i '  we  suppose  because  it  exhibits  what 
he  terms  a  <  brasby '  or  ragged  appearance,  and  produces  a  soil 
which  is  very  fertile  in  corn.  The  name  is  used  in  Wiltshire, 
where  this  bed  is  distinctly  seen.  Its  course  is,  in  general,  dis- 
tinguished by  several  considerable  market-^towns  *  which  are  si- 
^  tuate  mostly  at  places  where  the  outcrop  of  the  stratum  crosses 
^  the  rivers ; '  and  Mr  Townsend  explains  satisfactorily  the  cause 
of  this  concurrence.     The  intersection  of  the  harder  strata  with 


f 
\ 


bf  the  only  poem,  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  ever  written  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Bentley. 

*  Who  Natiire^s  treasures  Would  eicplore, 
Her  mysteries  and  arcana  knoW ; 
Must  high  with  loAy  Newton  soar. 
Must  stoop  as  delving  Woodward  low.  * 

BosweWs  Life,  S:q..  4to,  ii.  34K 
f  On  Fossils,  pp.  vi.  &  viL 
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the  sti^eam,  occasions  sballows,  and  renders  the  river  fordable* 
'  T)!ydjbrds  attracted  passengers^  and  established  the  highways ;  and 
as  these  were  liable  to  be  interrtipted  by  floods,  on  each  side  of  the 
ford  public^houses  were  constructed  for'  the  accommodation  of  the 
traveller^  which  laid  the  foundation  for  Tillages  and  towns*  In  proceas 
of  time  fords  gave  place  to  bridges ;  yet  the  appellatton  continued  to 
be  used  when  the  reason  for  it  had  been  long  since  forgotten. '  p.  189* 
The  name  of  Freestone  has  been  given  to  the  beds  of  the 
Great  Oolite  (No.  20. )|  from  the  ease  with  which  they  are  cut 
for  building,  when  in  a  recent  state.    ^  This  is  the  rock  by 

*  which  BiUb  is  almost  everywhere  surrounded,  and  to  which  it 

*  is  indebted  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  edifices. '  It  may 
be  traced  *  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E«  through  the  centre  of  the  king«> 

*  dom,  in  the  intermediate  space  between  the  coal  districts  ami 

*  the  chalk;  but  is  nowhere  so  much  rent  and  separated  by 

*  deep  valleys  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,'  Where- 
ever  the  great  polite  extends,  its  beds  of  clay,  and  fuller's  earth 
(No.  21.)  invariably  appear: — And  the  under  oolite  (No*  22.) 
is  often  closely  blended  with  the  upper,  in  the  southern  part  of 
its  course ;  but  is  detached  from  it  in  Oxfordshire,  Northamp* 
ton,  and  Rutlandshire^ 

A  very  considerable  thickness  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds 
next  succeeds,  am6ng  which  the  Blue  Marl  (No»  25.)  occopiea 
the  actensive  vales  of  Otoucestershire,  Evesham,  and  Belvoir  ; 
but  the  bed  next  in  importance  after  the  Oolite  is  No.  26.,  the 
Liast  which  b,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  marked  stratum  in 
the  whole  saries*  The  beds  *  crop  out  magnificently '  at  Kel« 
weston,  near  Bath)  and  may  be  seen  to  great  advantage  at  Tuiw 
weston  and  Keyndiam,  between  Bath  and  Bilton ;  and,  as  we 
have  mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
Homer,  these  relations  may  be  very  well  seen  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Somersetsbirew  The  stratum  is  continued  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Wales,  from  Milford  Haven  to  Cardiff;  and  in  its 
course  to  the  north  it  forms,  very  distinctly,  the  boundary  of 
that  natural  division  of  the  British  strata,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  upper  beds,  of  a  blue  colour,  are  remarkable 
for  affording  a  lime  which  has  the  valuable  property  of  harden- 
ing under  water ;  and  the  vAite  has  has  been  emploved  in  a 
newly  invented  process  for  engraving  on  stone.  The  whole 
stratum  abounds  in  organized  remains ;  and  the  bhie  beds  of 
the  vicinity  of  Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire  have  afforded  a  very 
remarkable  specimen,  preserved  in  Mr  Bullock's  museum,  con- 
Iftining  the  remains  of  a  creature,  supposed  by  Sir  £•  Home  $ 

§  Phfl.  Trans.  18U,  p.  S71. 
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to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  tribe  of  £bhes  tban  to  any  other 
classes  of  animal ;  but  which,  we  are  informed,  is  by  the  French 
naturalists  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lizard  tribe. 

The  Bed  Marl  (No.  28,)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
perplexing  of  the  British  aeries  of  beds,  from  its  great  extent, 
mnd  from  the  nature  of  its  composition  and  arrangement.  'It 
occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  Devon  and  Somersetshire, 
and,  passing  northward  along  the  course  of  the  Severn,  in  a 
narrow  band,  spreads  over  a  large  part  of  Shropshire,  Stafford- 
ahire,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Cheshire,  on  the  N.  and  W.  of 
the  great  Derbyahire  coal-tract,  to  the  east  of  which  it  stretches 
in  a  long  band  from  the  vicinity  of  Nottingham  to  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees.  Mr  Buckland  has  detected  its  preaence  al^o 
in  the  vale  of  Carlisle,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitehaven,  f  thiis 
adding  to  hs  territory  a  large  tract  to  the  N.  \V.  of  the  Gi^at 
>Jorlhern  Coal  District,  which  has  previously  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  old-red-sandstone  or  dunston^  (No.  Stf.)  of  Mr 
Smith ;  a  determination  of  considerable  imponance,  which 
tends  to  remove  a  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  that  has  hitbeno 
involved  the  relations  of  the  two  red-sandstones,  (Nos.  28.  and 
32.),  one  of  which  was  well  known  to  occur  in  certain  situations 
beneath  the  coal. 

The  surface  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  red  marl  is  every- 
where nearly  horizontal  $  and  the  soil  above  it  a^rds  some  of 
the  best  land  in  £ngland.  The  formation  itself  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  different  substances,  in  the  form  both  of  beda 
and  of  anomalous  masses — limestone — breccia — g}'psum-»rock- 
talt — and  several  varieties  of  sandstone.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  in  every  other  country  where  rock-salt  has  hitherto 
been  found,  it  is  accompanied  by  reddish  clay  and  sandstone^ 
resembling  those  of  Cheshire  red  marl.  ^  In  North  Cheshire,' 
says  Mr  Townsend,  ^  all  the  town,  and  most  of  the  villages^ 
^  are  built  with  the  stone  of  this  extensive  stratum,  which  m 
^  Exeter  gives  the  name  to  Kougemont  Castle ;  and,  in  variooa 

*  parts  of  its  course,  has  had  a  share  of  the  denomination  of 

*  places  3  as  at  Radford,  Redfbrd,  RedhiH,  Rotherham,  *  &c. 
And  Dr  Kidd  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that  tlic  two  rivers  of 
America,  both  called  *  Rio  Colorado, '  owe  the  colour  from 
whence  they  derive  this  name  to  their  passage  through  a  district 
aimilar  to  our  rock  marl.  X 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Magnesian  Umestone  (No.  29.), 
which  extends  from  the  sea-shore  beyond  Sunderland  to  Not- 
tingbami  is  remarkable  for  the  steadiness  of  its  course,  and  the 

^  Geo!.  Trans.  lY.  Part  I.  %  Kidd,  Geol.  Essay,  p.  105, 
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uniformity  of  its  character  $  and  it  derives  considerable  import- 
ance  from  the  station  which  it  thus  occupies  immediately  above 
the  coai.  But  at  the  place  last  mentioned,  it  suddenly  disap- 
pears ;  and  its  relations,  where  it  is  said  to  be  reserved  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  south 
and  west  of  the  island,  are  still  somewhat  obscure*  Two  valu« 
able  papers  have  recently  appeared  upon  this  subject,  by  Dr 
Bright  and  Mr  Warburton,  and  by  Dr  Gilby,  which  render 
it  probable  that  this  rock  forms  a  bed  within  the  lowest  portion, 
or  is  perhaps  the  very  lowest  bed,  of  the  red  sandstone:  And  at 
St  Bees,  near  Whitehaven,  on  the  north-western  shore,  it  has 
been  found  by  Mr  Buckland  below  the  red  marl,  and  immediately 
above  the  coal  strata ;  a  situation  precisely  the  same  with  that 
which  it  maintains  throughout  its  course  from  Nottingham  to 
the  sea. 

30.  '  The  mass  of  strata,  *  says  Mr  Smith,  <  usuaHy  called  coal 
metals,  is  known  to  be  deprived  of  much  of  the  superficial  space 
which  it  would  occupy,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  red  earth  :  When 
this  unconformability  of  the  red  earth  shall  be  more  generally  known, 
and  its  irregular  thickness  more  correctly  proved,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  much  more  coal  may  be  discovered,  and  the  coal  metals 
be  found  as  regularly  connected  as  other  strata. '  (Memoir^  /?•  49.) 
The  coal  strata  in  general  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  the 
form  of  detached  basins,  within  corresponding  cavities  of  the 
subjacent  limestone ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  hr  any  continuity 
can  be  ascertained  between  the  beds,  in  distant  portions  even  of 
the  same  basins ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  relations  of  the  coal, 
with  those  of  the  incumbent  and  subjacent  substances,  forms  a 
subject  well  deserving  of  investigation.  One  of  tlie  best  known 
of  the  British  coal  districts,  is  that  of  South  Wales,  described 
by  Mr  Martin  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1806 ; 
which  is  remarkable,  as  being  th^  seat  of  some  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  extensive  manufactories  in  thb  country ;  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  the  British  copper  being  smelted  at 
Swansea,  on  the  southern  verge  of  this  great  basin^-and  tlie 
ironworks  of  Merthy  Tidvie,  on  its  northern  boundary,  being 
probably  the  greatest  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  difference 
of  quality  in  the  coal  of  South  Wales,  which,  in  some  places, 
]3  bituminous,  in  others  wholly  destitute  of  bitumen,  like  that 
of  Kilkenny,  is  a  fact  that  deserves  attention,  but  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  explained. — Besides  this  tract,  and  various 
detached  portions  of  coal  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  Gloucestershire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  North 
Wales,  an  uninterrupted  range  of  coal  strata  occurs  in  the  north 
p{  ^ngland^  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  tlie  magnesia^ 
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1im€«?tone,  and  on  the  west  by  an  irregular  line  from  Berwick 
on  the  Tweed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  thence  again 
eastward,  through  Manchester^  by  Newcastle  under  Line,  to 
Nottingham  ;  the  coaUields  of  Cumlx^rland,  &c.  being,  as  it 
were,  a  lateral  offset  from  this  great  tract.  Mr  Smith  has  mark- 
ed, we  have  no  doubt  with  great  fidelity,  the  situation  and 
boHndaries  of  some  of  these  coal  districts:  but,  in  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  his  nfap  is  very  erroneous ;  as  will  be  evi- 
tf^ent  upon  comparing  it  with  that  which  accompanies  Mr 
M'inch's  Memoir  on  tins  part  of  England,  in  the  Geological 
Transaction?,  Vol.  4.  , 

SL  *  iThe  limestone  of  the  peak  of  Derby,  which  rises  from  be- 
neath the  eoal  measures,  being  brought  up,  as  it  were,  in  several 
places,  by  local  causes  of  disturbance,  and  consequently  exposed  by 
denudation,  is  a  part  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  which  appears  at  in- 
termediate distances,  under  the  same  circumstances,  from  thence  up 
to  its  tenninaUoa  in  the  sea  near  to  Berwick  on  Tweed.  * — *  In  a 
part  of  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland  also,  it  seems  to  underlay 
the  coal.  It  reappears,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  Flint- 
shire ;  and  may  be  thence  traced  to  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
«ea  in  South  Wales.  The  greatest  noineral  districts  are  in  the  course 
of  this  limestone.*    Smith* $  Memoir ^  p.  49,  50. 

Mr  Farey,  who  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  this  rock, 
under  the  name  of  Mineral  Limestone^  states,  that  the  beds  be- 
neath the  coal  strata  are  six  in  mimber,  namely,  three  of  lime- 
stone, and  three  of  toodstone  $  the  united  thid^ncss  of  the  for- 
mer being  170  yards,  that  of  the  toadstone  70,  and  of  vl  fourth 
bed  of  limestone  below  these,  190.  These  beds  are  intersected 
hy  numerous  veins,  productive  of  valuable  ores,  especially  of 
lead  J  which,  according  to  Whitcliurst,  do  not  pass  tiirough  tlie 
intermediate  toad&tone  strata,  but  are  nevertlulrss  <;ontinued 
through  all  the  three  beds  of  limestone :  A  statement,  from 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  toadstone  must  have  been 
irjected,  or  forced  in  between  tho  limestone  beds,  subscouently 
to  the  formation  of  the  veins.  But  the  correctness  of  tnis  in- 
ference is  denied  by  Mr  Farey.  The  fourth  limestone  forms 
by  far  the  thickest  mass,  without  division  into  obvious  beds, 
ot  any  in  the  Britis^i  series.  The  dici^p  vales  of  Dovedale  and 
Wettendale  being  excavated  wholly  in  this  stratum  to  the  depth 
of  at  least  250  yards ;  yet  a  large  part  of  it  seems  to  be  still  a- 
bove»  It  is  the  first,  or  lowest  of  the  flcetz  ix)cks  of  Werner, 
that  occurs  in  England.  * 

*  Our  readers  will  now  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  value  o^  Mr 
^licheU's  list  of  the  strata  already  mentioned,  at  p.  319 ;  the  date  et* 
vbich  was  about  1788  or  1789*     We  have  subjoined  to  each  item 
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We  tball  here  close  these  detailed  obsenrationa  on  th^  strata 
enumerated  by  Mr  Smith ;  his  delineation  of  the  mountainous 
portion  oF  the  island,  in  which  the  older  rocks  occur,  being  ob* 
▼lously  very  general  and  incomplete.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  better,  it,  in  the  first  instance,  be  had  confined  his  public- 
cation  to  the  beds  above  the  red  marl,  with  which  he  is  evident- 
ly much  better  acquainted  than  with  the  remaining  members  of 
the  series.  The  various  and  important  uses  of  the  determtna- 
tions  we  have  already  detailed,  are  too  obvious  to  require  much 
ilfustration.  In  mining,  and  the  search  for  coal,-^in  the  struc* 
ture  of  canak,  of  roads,^n  building,  draining,  and  tbe  judicious 
search  for,  and  management  of  springs, — the  advantages  of  an 
acquaiucanoe  with  the  strata  are  incalculable.  Mr  Townsend 
mentions  an  instance  where  the  Commissiooers  of  the  Bath 
roads  sent  ten  miles  ibr  flints,  while  their  waggons  actually  pass- 
ed, without  their  knowing  it,  over  a  bed  of  flints  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  way ;  and  whue  a  bed  of  excellent  r  jck  was  situated 
beneath  the  sand  of  which  the  surface  was  composed.  And  he 
states,  that  the  pits  from  whence  all  the  stone  waa  taken  for 
building  the  city  Cathedral  of  Bath,  were  opened  in  the  Great 
Oolite  (No,  20.),  at  four  miles  distance,  although  the  same  kind 
of  stone  was  immediatelv  at  hand,  but  conoealedi  till  some  quar- 
ries were  long  afterwards  opened.    But  the  lavish  waste  of  mo- 

the  corresponding  number  of  Smith's  emunieration,  principally  on  the 
auth(Mrity  of  Mr  Farey ;  by  whom  this  interesting  document  has  beeu 
published  io  the  Philoe.  Magazme,  Vol.  XXXVI.  p.  102. 

South  of  England  Strata. 

Yakm, 

(Of  Thickncst.) 

Sand  of  Newark,  (?)  a- 
about        ...       30 

Red  clay  of  Tuxford,  and 
several  red  marl  (No.  28.)  100 


SO 


*  Mr  Michdft  Account  of  the 

Taeoa. 
(Of  Thickness.) 

Chalk(Ko.d.ofSmith)  120 
Golt,  (part  of  chalk 

marl,  Nob  5>   and 

blue  marl,  No.  7.) 
Sand  of  Bedfordsh* 

(No.  11.) 
Northaroptonsh.  lime 

and  Portland  limes, 

lying  in  scveFal  stra- 
ta, (Nos.  9.  to  25.) 
Lyas  strata  (Nos.  26. 

&  27.)      - 


10  or    20 


100 


70  or  100 


Sherewood  forest,  peb-  ^      .^ 
bles  and  gravel,  (allu-  >  . 

vial  ?)         -         .       ^  unequal 

Very  fine  white  sand,    uncertain. 

(Qua  bed  in  No.  28.) 
Roche  Abbey  and  Bro- 
tberton  limes  (No.  29.)       100 
Coal  strata  of  Yorkshire      '^««.  * 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  author  d  t^s  list  accords  with  Mr 
Webster,  in  placing  the  ferruginous  sand  above  the  Portland  lime- 
•tooe. 
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ney  in  the  fruitless  search  Tor  coal,  aflbtds  one  of  the  strongest 
practical  illustrations  of  the  benefit  that  may  be  expected  frgm 
the  present  publication.  Mr  ToWnsend  having  mentioned  se- 
veral cases  (and  we  could  add  some  others)  in  which  large  sums 
have  been  employed  with  that  object,  in  sinking  through  the 
upj^r  strata  of  the  series,  a  project  which  the' slightest  knowledge 
of  the  subject  would  have  shown  to  be  cjiHte  hopeless ;  for,  if  the 
coal  be  continued  every  where  beneath  th6  superior  bcds^  it 
must  obviously  be  placed,  in  such  cases,  at  depths irom  the  sur- 
face, altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  art..  Yet,'  in  one*  instance, 
more  than  SO^OOO/.  were  expended  in  thus  sinking  through  the 
clunch  clay.  No.  14.;  and  *  at  Bniham,  neRr  the  chalk  /lills  o( 

*  Bradley  Nole,  a  pit  was  sunk  for  conl  to  the  depth  of  600  feet; 

•  and  the  bottom  of  it  was  still  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the 

•  Great  Oolite,  {No.  20.)'-^T(rwnsend,  p.  128. 

Among  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  stratified  struc- 
ture of  the  globe,  as  connected  with  the  purposes  of  humiin  lifc^ 
there  are  few  more  interesting  than  one  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Townsend,  respecting  the  distribution  of  water  below'the  surface. 

*  Had  the  strata  been  all  porous,  every  shower  of  rain,  even  the  dew, 
had  sunk  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  to  prtvent^  this  evil,  every 
filtrating  stratum  has  its  bed  of  clay.  But,  had  these  altettistte  strata  of 
rock  and  clay  been  horizontal,  the- whole  produce  of 'rain  and  dew 
had  been  retained,  to  form  either  one  wide  expanse  of  water,  or  a 
bed  of  mud,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  the  human  race.  By  the  in- 
clination of  the  strata,  the  filtrated  water  descends  oil  a  bed  of  clay, 
till  some  fissure  or  some  extensive  fracture  gives  it  a&  opportunity  ti> 
issue  vmder  the  form  of  springs.'     Vol.  I.  p.  317. 

In  considering  the  geaeral  inferences  deducible  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  structure  of  the  British  islands,  with  that  of  other 
countries,  it  would  appear,  istj  That  in  districts  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  surface  of  the  gldbe,  but  of  great  extent  with 
reference  to  our  limited  powers  of  contemplation,  anactual  con* 
tinuity  and  identity  exist  in  the  composition  and  order  of  the 
strata.  2t/(y,  That  in  detached  and  distant  quarters  of  the 
world,  a  very  striking  similarity  between  the  composition  and 
character  of  the  formations  has  been  demonstrated.  Thus,  in 
the  great  primary  assemblages.  Granite,  Mica  Slate,  and  Clay 
Slate,  &C.;  in.tbe  various  coal  formations.  Coal,  Sandstone,  Iron^ 
stone,  Sec.  are  found  universally  to  be  associated.  But,  Sc/fy, 
That  the  detail  of  these  groups  is  very  different,  in  diifl^rent 
cotintries  y  the  number,  order  and  qualities  of  the  several  rocka 
that  compose  primary  dk/sions, — or  of  coal,  ^ndstone,  &c.  in 
the  coal  ibrmj» lions,— being  infinitely  diversified.  And,  conse- 
quently, 4/A,  That  the  law  of  Formations^  so  far  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  established,  is  of  a  very  general  character  ;  the  loves- 
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ligation  of  any  one  tract  of  country,  by  no  means  afibrdin^  s^ 
formula  by  which  the  arrangement  of  others  can  be  anticipat-> 
ed: — In  short,  that  the  sereral  parts  of  the  globe  arci  in  their 
geological  structure,  analogous,  but  not  the  same. 

The  va/ious  detached  iMsins  of  the  coal  strata  in  England, 
may  perhaps  afford  an  example,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  structure 
mentioned  in  the  second  of  these  passages: — it  is  certain,  at 
leasf,  that  no  correspondence  has  yH  been  demonstrated  between 
them.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  all  the  stratified  rocks  of 
England  may  exempKiy  the  first,  in  forming  only  a  portion  of 
some  great  European  tract  or  basin,  throughout  the  whole  of 
which  the  continuity  of  the  principal  beds  may  be  hereafter  as* 
certained.     ^  The  sand  of  the  inland  sand  hills  above  Bulloine^ 

*  in  Picardy, '   says  Dr  Lister,  in  1673,  *  <  is  the  very  same 

*  with  that  on  the  sea  shore  at  Calais  i  and,  although  this  is  not 

*  England,  yet  the  sea  hath  but  accidenially  divifUd  us;^^arJrom 

*  Dunstable^  ex.  gra.  in  England^  even  as/or  as  the  walls  <^Pa^ 

*  ris  by  Calais f  is,  as  it  were,  a  continued  woolds  of  chalfc  and 

<  flint. ' — We  have  seen,  that  Mr  Michell  also  considered  the 
chalk  of  England  as  having  been  once  continuous  with  that  of 
France ;  and  Mr  Townsend  is  of  opinion,  thnt  our  chalk  hills 
may  be  regarded  *  as  the  margin  of  a  deep  and  extensive  basin^ 

*  enclosing  channels,  lakes,  &c.  and  alluvial  districts  in  Enghmd^ 

*  Lower  Saxony,  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  that  we  may 

*  look  for  the  nortb-ea«;tem  margin  of  this  basin  in  the  Isle  of 

*  -Rugen,   where,   in  the  two  promontories  of  Jasmund  and 

*  Wittow,  we  see  chalk  clifik,  in  the  former  200,  and  in  the 

<  latter  360  feet  high  ;  this  margin  appearing  again  in  Zealand 

*  and  Mona'  (?  Moen) — p.  3ti4-.^.  The  similarity  of  the  Con- 
tinental formations  above  the  chalk,  to  that  of  tlie  Isle  of  Wight, 
confirms  this  idea^  and  though  many  of  the  beds  beneath  our 
chalk  seem  to  be  wanting  on  the  Continent,  there  is  already 
reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  our  more  remarkable  strata  do 
exist  there. 

Our  readers  will  have  collected,  in  the  course  of  the  preced- 
ing poges,  our  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  principal  defects  of  Mr 
Small's  map;  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them  minutely.  The 
whole  space  to  the  west  of  the  coal,  may  l>e  considered  as  very 
defective ;  and  this  deficiency  is  ^rendered  more  remarkable  by 
the  minuteness  of  the  divisions  in  the  remainder  of  the  map. 
Wales,  for  example,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  coal  districts 
is  occupied  by  two  shades  only  of  col(»ur,  those  of  <  red  rhab ' 
and  *  killas  ; '  and  Cornwall  by  tho^e  only  of  killas  and  granite. 
^    -  -         - 

*  ¥biU  Trans.  voL  xili«  xiv.  p.  741. 
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It  would  bave  been  much  better,  if  the  colours  bid  been  confio* 
ed  to  places  respecting  which  the  authoV  was  possessed  of  cer- 
tain and  accurate  information:  for  his  readers  (if  that  tenu  be 
applicable)  would  thus  hare  known  where  information  was 
wanting,  and  could  have  relied  with  more  confidence  on  what 
was  expressed.  As  the  map  stands,  there  is  no  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  correct  from  the  inaccurate  portion. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  most  important  errors  at  the 
beginning  of  the  series,  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  island,  on  theauthori* 
ty  of  Mr  Webster*  The  maps  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Oeologi* 
€^  Society  will  point  out  other  defects,  particularly  those  of  the 
London  clay,  Vol.  2. ;  of  part  .of  Somersetshire  and  of  Lin« 
colnshire.  Vol.  3. ;  and  those  of  Durham  and  Northumberlandy 
Vol.  4.  The  comparison  is  in  general  unfavourable  to  Mr  Smith ; 
but  we  believe  that  his  delineation  of  a  large  part  in  the  interior 
and  west  of  England  is  very  accurate :  indeed,  when  the  great 
labour  and  extent  of  the  task  are  taken  into  the  account,  its 
correctness  is  surprising.  The  scale  of  the  map,  five  miles  to 
an  inch  (the  whole  occupying  a  space  of  b\  feet  by  ?(),  is,  we 
think,  considerably  too  large.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
if  the  general  map  had  b^n  more  portable,  and  the  minuter 
details  left  for  separate  maps  of  counties :  and,  if  a  second  edi« 
tion  be  published,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  plan* 

We  have  seen  several  of  the  county  maps  announced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  in  which  the  beds  were  laid  down  to 
considerable  minuteness,  from  documents  in  Mr  Smith's  pos- 
session, and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  them  strongly  to 
our  readers : — A  series  of  such  maps,  connected  by  a  general 
one,  would  be  a  capital  acquisition  to  country  gentlemen,  natu- 
ralists, and  travellers  in  England.  But  the  great  defect  of  the 
work  is  the  employment,  without  explanation,  of  a  nomencla- 
ture perfectly  new.  Even  if  the  barbarism  of  many  of  the 
names  be  forgiven,  they  must  still  be  unintelligible  to  all  per- 
sons but  the  inhabitants  of  small  districts,  in  which  the  terms 
have  a  local  circulation.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  pro- 
per scientific  names  of  the  substances  composing  the  strata, 
with  a  series  of  brief  descriptions,  might  have  been  easily  ob- 
tained for  the  Memoir ;  and  that  soipe  such  table  as  we  have 
attempted  above,  might  have  been  inserted  on  the  map  itself. 
The  determination  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  in  a 
work  of  such  magnitude,  wouhl  form,  it  appears  to  us,  a  very 
fit  object  for  the  bbours  of  the  Geological  Society ;  and,  if 

[)roper  application  was  made  to  that  learned  Body,  we  have 
ittle  doubt  that  a  Committee  would  willingly  assist  in  rendering 
more  useful  the  result  of  Mr  Smith's  researches.    We  can  har£ 
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ly  imaiHne  a  rao^e  gtatefal  ocoupktkm  For  men  of  liberality  and 
scieDtific  acquirements,  than  thus  to  give  effect  to  valuable  ob« 
aervationsy  and,  at  the  same  tinle,  essentially  promote  the  wel* 
fare  of  an  ingenious  and  de^ervinor  man,  who'  is  dependent 
solely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  support. 

In  the  exan^ination  ^which  we  have  now  Concluded,  we  have 
deduced  our  inferences  and  statements  from  such  documents  only 
as  are  already  in  possession  of  the  public,  that  we  might  avoid  all 
risk  of  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  fol- 
lowing out  and  correcting  the  investigations,  in  which  Mr  Smith 
has  so  well  taken  the  lead.  It  is  no  small  gratification  to  re* 
fleet,  thar  developments  of  such  great  usefulness  and  interest 
have  been  effected  by  an  Englishman,  untaught  and  unassisted  ; 
and  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  produce,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, one  of  the  best  Geological  Maps  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared :  for  to  this  high  praise  we  do  think  Mr  Smith  is  fairly 
entitled.  It  has  therefore  given  us  peculiar  pleasure  to  bring 
before  the  public  this  performance ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  enlightened  persons  to  whom  we  have  just  now  alluded, 
will  partake  of  our  satisfaction  in  thus  attempting  to  mark  an 
era  in  the  history,  where  their  own  names  cannot  fail  hereafter 
to  occupy  that  elevated  place,  which  Z3al  in  the  pursuit  of  sci- 
ence, guided  by  intelligence  and  liberalityi  is  always  sure  to 
obtain. 


Art.  IV.  Verhandlungen  in  der  Fersammlung  der  Landst&nde 
des  Konigreichs  WUriemhers.  Stuttgart,  1816-17.  (Proceed- 
ings in  the  Assembly  of  £e  States  of  the  Kingdoln  of  Wir- 
temberg.) 

^T^HE  late  Ruler  of  Wirtemberg,  by  whom  the  stock  of  Buona- 
-*"  parte  has  been  engrafted  into  the  royal  tree  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  cnioyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  insig^ 
kiificant  king  in  Europe.  The  crown  was  first  fitted 'upon  his 
head  by  the  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism  ;  and  therefor^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  splendid  bauble  would  have  fallen  off  a- 
gain,  if  it  had  not  been  replaced  and  settled  there  by  purer  hands^ 
— the  Congress  of  Vienna  having  permitted  him  to  squat  down 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  royal  bench,  in  the  august  assem^ 
biy  which  is  facetiously  termed  the  Confederation  of  Germany. 
When  King  Frederick  was  yet  a  Suabian  Duke,  he  was  well 
indemnified  lor  the  ccbbion  cf  Mumplegard  (since  called  Mont- 
Bclliard)  to  the  republic  '  cue  and  iDdivisi!)lc  j  '  and  his  domi^ 
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nions  were  afterwtrdt  gretdy  ciilar|i(«d  bgr  fke  boonty  of  tbe 
Protector  of  the  Confeaemdon  of  tba  Rhine ;  to  that,  when  he 
bad  rounded  and  compacted  hit  kingdom  by  obtaining  poeses- 
•ion  of  tbe  tempting  *  endavuret '  within  its  boandary,  and  of 
sundry  outlying  parcels*  it  contained  nearly  as  many  inhabitants 
as  are  to  be  found  in  a  brace  of  good  English  counties,  or  French 
departments.  • 

Authority,  in  such  small  states,  when  exercised  with  justtoe, 
assumes  somewhat  of  the  old  patriarchal  character.  It  is  easier 
for  such  a  sovereign  to  rule  in  love  than  in  majesty, — he  is  more 
on  a  level  with  the  hearts  of  his  subjects :  Am  King  Frederick 
of  Wirtemberg,  within  the  narrow  frontier  of  his  monarchy, 
mi|^t,  like  the  good  Duke  of  Weimar,  or  like  Duke  Christo- 
pher, his  worthy  ancestor,  have  cherished  and  fostered  the  little 
flock  which  fortune  had  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  was  not  one 
of  tbe  earthly  gods  born  to  look  down  upon  the  empires  over 
which  they  soar  i  but  he  might  still  have  been  the  tutelary  ge» 
nius  and  protector  of  the  hearth  and  household.  His  unfortu- 
nate temper,  however,  provoked  him  to  other  courses.  The 
demons  of  evil  were  striding  over  the  world  }  and  he  too  would 
rage  and  storm — though,  like  the  little  cub-devil  of  Father  Ra- 
belais, the  *  diabloton  *  of  Papefiguiere,  he  could  do  no  more 
than  raise  a  tempest  over  a  paraey  bed. 

Wirtemberg  weighs  lightly  in  the  balance  of  power ;  but  its 
history  is  sin|^riy  interesting.  None  of  the  communities  of 
ancient  or  mMem  times,  widi  whose  names  we  associate  so  ma- 

S  ideas  of  popular  freedom,  enjoyed  a  happier  government  than 
ical  Wirtemberg ;  and  its  obscure  annals  are  not  unworthy 
of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  volumes  which  record  the 
rise  of  the  liberties  of  Holland,  or  Switzerland,  or  ElogUmd,  or 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  no  race  of  thralls  ever  smarted 
under  a  more  galling  tyranny,  than  diat  which  was  experienced 
hy  the  Wirtemoergers,  when  their  constitutional  government  at 
last  gave  way  to  the  *  full  sovereignty  *  of  the  pretty  personage 
whom  we  are  about  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
The  lesson  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  arbitrary  power 
ciannot  be  repeated  too  often  $  and  in  this  instance  it  is  the  more 
Bkely  to  be  instructive,  because  the  presence-chamber  of  tbe  lit- 
tle aesDot  was  unvbitad  by  the  delusive  glare  which,  unfortu- 
nately m  the  quiet  of  mankind,  plays  round  the  throne  of  great 
oppressors.  A  petty  state  does  Bot  give  its  monarch  a  fuaUfica- 
Hon  to  play  the  tyrant — it  is  noC  for  him  to  run  down  human 

Ce.    This  bad  prerogative  can  only  be  assumed  by  the  mi^^ 
ters  who  range  over  wide  extended  domains.    The  bkxxl  of 
an  empire  flows  to  purchase  empires  I  and  the  sbives  of  the  stem 
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conqneror  fbrset  their  vattalt^  in  his  glory.  They  have  toiti 
cd  indeed  hi  ute  quarry,  and  have  sweated  and  loaned  beneath 
the  burden ;  but,  when  the  edifice  if  at  lafit  raised,  they  maidi 
with  pride  beneath  the  columned  arch  of  triumph,  which  owea 
its  splendour  to  their  kboura.  The  acts  of  the  despot  in  dno^ 
dedmo  cannot  thus  disguise  their  atrocity.  With  strength  e^ 
nongfa  to  be  terrible  to  his  own  su^jects^  be  is  contemptiMe  t^ 
jail  the  world  besidea.  Invol? ed  in  crime  as  deeply  as  the  opprea* 
aor  of  myriads,  he  can  obtain  no  ad  quate  compeufiadon  for  the 
ffurit  which  weighs  him  down.  The  one  resembles  the  Caliph 
Vathec,  who  bokily  devotes  himself  to  Eblis,  and  earns  at'onct 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  immortal  principle  of  evil.  Tht 
other  is  a  spiteful  witch,  who  sells  her  soul  to  Satan,  in  order 
that  she  may  receive  *  five  pounds  Soots  in  name  of  tocher, ' 
and  permission  to  scab  her  neighbourn'  sbe^p,  and  make  their 
sows  cast  their  farrow.  The  tyrant  of  a  great  nation,  too,  com* 
mands  something  like  respect  from  the  cbngers  which  surround 
him*  His  station  requires  the  constant  exertion  of  vigilance 
and  activity.  He  is  a  hard  rider  on  the  back  of  a  generoua 
courser ;  the  spurs  are  dyed  in  gore,  the  animal  champs  the  bit» 
and  rears  and  curvets  $  and  though  we  sympathize  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  steed,  yet  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  skiU  with 
which  the  horseman  keeps  his  seat,  and  manages  die  reins.  Bat 
be  who  tyrannizes  over  a  smaB  community  is  safe  in  bis  brutal* 
Ity.  He  is  a  chimney-sweeper  drubbing  his  jadc«asa ;  he  fa  a 
coward,  who  is  cruel,  because  he  knows  that  he  can  glat  bis  ma^ 
^[nity  with  impunity.   - 

If  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  had  Eved  in  a  superstitioas  age^ 
when  it  was  thought  that  faithlessness  and  misrule  were  visited 
on  this  side  the  grave  by  the  wrath  of  heaven,  the  loathsome 
diseases  with  whidi  he  was  afflicted  woah)  have  been  chroaided 
as  the  visible  punishment  of  his  transgressions.  But  it  is  not  owr 
intention  to  speak  with  undue  harshness  of  Ihis  departed  mo* 
narch,  or  to  insuk  his  memory.  We  find  no  pleasure  in  dwells 
ing  on  those  kingly  acts  by  which  royalty  is  degraded.  Among^ 
the  evils  which  result  from  the  present  state  of  public  affimrsy 
one  of  the  greatest  is  the  slur  which  kings,  or  the  ministers  of 
kings,  have  cast  upon  the  high  ofiice  of  royalty.  The  Holy 
Alliance  has  createa  more  unbeUevers  in  the  sanctity  of  the  regal 
character,  than  ever  could  have  been  eflected  by  the  heresies  of 
the  Jacobin  Club ;  and  many  are  scared  by  the  sceptre,  who 
never  would  have  been  attracted  by  the  tree  of  Mberty.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  men  are  compelled  to  pause  and 
reason^  when  they  would  wish  to  allow  fuil  acope  to  feeliiig« 
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Governed  by  those  whose  oondact  inspires  neither  confidence 
nor  afTection,  they  dare  not  be  true  to  their  masters,  lest  they 
should  cease  to  be  true  to  themselves. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  pass  a  fair  and  unbiassed  judf^ent 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  late  King  Frederick,  a  view  must  be 
taken  of  the  constitution  of  Wirtemberg  as  it  existed  previously 
to  the  year  1805,  when  he  assumed  the  royal  title,  and  subvert- 
ed the  libertieft  of  his  subjects.  The  sovereigns  of  almost  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  had  succeeded  in  depriving  the  *  States ' 
of  their  respective  dominions  of  all  participation  in  the  rights  of 
government.  In  those  countries  where  they  were  still  allowed 
to  assemble,  they  acted  with  the  freedom  of  a  chapter,  electing 
a  bishop  under  a  congi  d'elire.  They  had  in  theory  a  *  vohun 
conndtativum '  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes — 
which  a  celebrated  German  jurist  deBnes  to  be  *  t^he  right  of 
SMyinff  i/ea  to  the  propositions  of  the  Prince, '  but  not  of  refus- 
ing them.  The  only  countries  which  formed  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  servitude  were  two,  namely,  the  principab'ty 
of  East  Friesland,  now  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  ana 
the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg. 

If  it  were  not  foreign  to  our  purpose,  a  curious  parallel  might 
be  instituted  between  the  English  Parliament  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  States,  or  Diet  of  Wirtemberg.  Mr  Fox  once 
said,  there  were  only  two  constitutions  in  Europe,  the  British 
constitution,  and  that  of  Wirtemberg.  Latterly,  the  Diet  con* 
sisted  only  of  two  estates,  namely,  the  Lutheran  prelates,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church,  and  tne  deputies  of  the  towns  and  coun- 
try districts.  The  *  Imperial  knightnood  *  seceded  from  the  meet- 
ings of  the  States  in  the  reign  of  Duke  Ulrick,  early  in  the  16th 
century.  The  legislative  authority  thus  devolved  whoBy  upon  the 
clergy  and  the  commons  $  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  circumstance 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  near  approach  which  the  legislative 
body  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  democracy ;  Tor,  ac« 
coraing  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Duke 
was  litUe  more  than  a  president  or  stadtholder.  When  the  doc« 
trines  of  the  Reformation  were  received  in  Wirtemberg,  under 
the  reigns  of  Duke  Ulrick  and  his  son,  the  ample  possessions  of 
the  church  were  neither  seized  by  these  sovereigns,  nor  diverted 
to  worldly  uses.  In  some  of  the  fourteen  principal  monasteries, 
schools  were  founded ;  but  in  all  of  them,  the  domains  which  had 
been  held  by  the  monks  became  the  corps  of  the  endowment  of  a 
Protestant  prelate,  who  r^eived  the  revenues,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  Catholic  abbot.  The  third  estate 
appears  to  have  been  always  represented  in  the  Diet.  In  the 
reign  of  Count  Eberhard,  in  1481,  the  States  petitioned  un- 
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tier  the  style  of  the  *  kbi^hta  prelate?*  and  we  pocf*  commons. '   la 
1492, mention  ismadeof  the  *  clergy,  nobility,  burgesses,  and  cook 
monalty. '     When  the  States  were  suppressed  by  the  late  King, 
in  1 805,  the  right  of  sending  deputies  was  enjoyed  by  69  towns  and 
country  districts.     In  the  towns,  the  right  of  election  was  chiefly 
vested  in  the  magistracy.     AU  the  landholders,  not  including 
those  who  hdd  by  base  tenures,  had  a  share  in  the  elections  in 
the  country  districts.    The  number  of  deputies  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times.    Sometimes  one  deputy  only  was  sent,  generally 
two ;  but  in  1737,  the  dbtrict  of  Mauibronn  petitioned  the  *  per- 
fnanent  deputation  *  for  leave  to  send  three  deputies  to  the  ap- 
proaching diet.     It  was,  however,  of  no  moment  whether  a  town 
or  district  appeared  by  one  or  more  deputies,  as  in  the  latter  case 
they  possessed  only  a  collective  vote.    The  deputies,  according 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  whom 
they  so  nearly  resembled,  received  wages  from  their  constituents. 
This  expense  sometimes  fell  heavily  on  small  towns  and  districts ; 
they  were  therefore  allowed  to  unite  in  deputing  a  member  to  ap- 
pear for  them,  who  then  voted  according  to  the  number  of  towns 
which  he  represented.    This  concentration  of  votes  must  have 
led  to  many  abuses.     But,  in  the  year  1797,  the  States  decided, 
that,  in  future^  no  member  should  hold  more  than  three  votes. 
In  certain  cases,  the  *  permanent  deputation, '  of  which  we  shall 
floon  speak,  or  the  towns  of  Stutgnrd  and  Tubingen,  had  the 
right  to  pray  a  convention  of  the  States ;  but  the  Diet  could  on* 
ly  assemble  by  virtue  of  the  summons  or  letter  of  convocation  of 
tne  sovereign.    They  were  always  convened  on  the  accession  of 
a  new  duke.    They  also  met  when  the  necessities  of  the  State 
rendered  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  necessary,  or  when  new 
statutes  were  to  be  passed,  which  would  have  had  no  force  without 
their  sanction.   According  to  the  constitutional  forms,  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  the  *  letter  of  convocation  *  should  set  out  the 
propositions  or  demands  which  the  Duke  intended  to  make  at 
the  approaching  diet.     At  the  diet  in  16>59,  this  form  was  ne- 
glected \  and  they  declined  -considering  the  Duke's  propositions, 
unless  the  deputies  were  allowed  to  return  home,  and  to  confer 
with  their  constituents;  which  permission  was  immediately  grant* 
ed.    Yet,  when  the  letter  of  convocation  had  issued  in  proper 
.form,  the  deputies  were  not  bound  to  wait  for  the  instructions  of 
their  constituents,  as  the  powers  which  were  delivered  to  them 
under  seal  by  the  towns  and  districts,  authorized  them  to  aa  m 
aU  things  freely,  and  according  to  their  own  consciences.    The 
prelates  appeared  in  their  own  right. 

The  Duke  could  neither  raise  money  nor  alter  the  laws  will|- 
^Mit  the  concurrence  of  the  States;  but  they  were  as^mbled  rare* 
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hff  9XkQ  tfatf  pffwoftiftt  dtptdoHons  were  the  Mtl  md  efficient  pro* 
lectors  of  the  coostitntion.  There  were  bodies  of  this  nature 
in  Castille^  end  Nararrey  and  Arragon ;  and  the  institotioB  was 
renewed  by  the  projectors  of  the  constitution  of  Cadia.  Tbcj 
were  ako  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  provisoes  subject  to  tba 
French  King ;  in  Burgut^dj,  for  instance,  where  the  '  Eha  * 
cf  the  three  orders  represented  the  States  during  the  iotenrab 
between  their  trieTinlal  sessions  In  the  reigns  of  our  King  John 
and  Henry  the  III.,  maiiy  attempts  were  made  to  cbraL  the 
royal  authority,  by  instituting  pennanent  coundls;  and  aueh 
dmutations  would  certainly  have  formed  themselres  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  Parliament,  if  successors  had  been  given  to  the  twenty-five 
barons  who  were  chosen  as  guardians  of  the  great  charter^  or  if 
theprovisions  of  Oxford  bM  remained  in  faree« 

The  *  deputations  *  of  Wirtemberg  were  two  in  number ;  the 
lesser  and  the  greater.  The  leiser  dejnUatioii^  which  oonsiaCad 
of  two  prelates  and  six  deputies,  formed  a  kind  of  close  cor- 
poration i-^tfae  members  ekncted  their  sacceasorsi  and  they  had 
the  right  of  meeting  whenever  they  thought  fit,  on  giving  n^ 
tice  to  the  Sovereign.  The  lesser  depuution  selected  two  mow 
prelates,  and  six  more  deputies  from  the  general  assembly ;  and 
when  these  were  called  in  by  the  tes$er  depfttatioHf  the  sixteen 
members  constituted  the  greater  deputation^  which  was  considea* 
ed  'as  representing  and  standing  m  the  place  of  die  (iiU  assem* 
biy  of  the  States  In  one  respect,  these  deputations  were  not 
unlike  our  Lords  of  Articles  in  Scotland  %  no  proposition  could 
be  made  by  the  Duke  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  States^ 
until  it  had  been  adopted  first  in  the  lesser  and  then  in  the 
greater  deputation';  but  this  course  of  proceeding  was  not  a 
grievance,  as  amonost  us.  The  Duke  alrae  had  the  initiation ; 
and  thus  the  veto  ot  each  deputation  was  an  additional  protoo- 
tion  against  his  demands.  Invested  with  far  higher  powers 
than  tlhe  senerai  assembly  or  diet,  the  members  o^  the  deputa- 
tions,  boui  collectively  and  individually,  were  bound  to  watch 
their  sovereign  with  jealou^  |  they  were  sentineb  always  at  their 
posts,  always  interposed  between  the  throne  and  the  people*  The 
taxes  were  applied  towards  the  public  service,  under  their  dire^ 
tion.  The  deputation  communicated  in  its  own  name  with  the  fi> 
mm  powers,  who  ivere  the  guarantees  of  the  rights  of  the  States. 
l/Vhen  the  body  was  not  sitting,  any  of  tbe  members  resklingat 
Stutgard  had  the  right  of  *  remonstrating  *  with  the  Dukey  if 
any  step  was  taken  which  appeared  contrary  to  the  constitution^ 
and  of  calling  an  immediate  meeting  of  tlie  deputation  in  ease 
of  need. 

All  these  perogatiyesi  howefCTi  would  perhaps  bavekng  ecai; 
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•d  to  exktf  if  die  depitUlioD  bad  not  abo  poiMifaed  the  sole  fiii- 
niifleiMDt  of  their  ^  iecret  eheU  *  or  trcasarj#  witboat  any  control 
eitaer  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  or  of  the  Diet.  This  was  a 
most  importwt  tru8t»  and  m%htbe  considered  as  danfferous  to 
the  latter*  It  ani^t  have  oooverted  the  government  of  this  free 
state  into  an  olimurchy  i  yet»  however  womerfid  it  may  seem,  the 
members  of  the  depntatioos  seem  never  to  have  abused  their  tmst, 
•r  attempted  to  obtain  an  illegal  anthoriqrover  tbeir  firibw  citizens. 
The  reestablishment  of  the  '  secret  treasury '  was  one  of  the 
chief  points  to  which  the  present  King  objected,  when  the  Estates 
were  reassembled.  It  was  a  maxim,  that  tlie  members  of  the 
States,  either  in  the  general  assembly,  or  in  the  deputationst 
were  completdy  independent  of  the  Sovereign.  Thef  enjoyed 
the  ridit  of  receiving  petitiops  of  grievances  from  public  bodies 
or  individuals,  and  or  coorse  of  petitioning  the  Sovereign  for 
their  reform. 

This  constitution,  which  was  in  fuD  force  in  1805,  had  not 
been  hastily  struck  out  bv  hot-headed  theorists.  The  rights  and 
privilqies  OT  the  Wirtenibergen  bad  been  slowly  accfntrea.  The 
national  representation  had  existed  from  time  immemorial ;  but 
its  prorogations  arose  principally  out  of  the  compacts  and  tree-* 
ties  (*  Verti^e  0  which  the  Dukes  of  Wirtembeig  had  found 
it  expedient  to  enter  into  with  their  undaunted  sumects.  Tlie 
earliest  of  these  constitutional  acts  is  the  trea^  of  Mursingen, 
in  the  reign  of  Count  Eberhard  the  First,  in  H89,  and  wbidi 
ivas  confirmed  hf  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Duke  Utrkk  was 
impatient  under  the  ties  wliicfa  had  been  imposed  upon  his  pre* 
decessor ;  he  attempted  to  levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  die 
States  and  a  civil  war  ensued  between  him  and  his  subjects. 
Peace  was  restored  by  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor,  the  Electa 
Palatine,  Baden,  and  Wnrtzbunr;  and,  in  1514,  he  sealed  the 
treaty  of  Tubingen,  the  Magna  Cbarta  of  the  land,^— and  whidi 
confirmed  to  the  States  the  right  of  granting  taxes,  the  right  of 
petitioning,  and,  above  all,  oiat  no  fitture  Duke  should  daim 
she  allegiance  of  his  subiects  until  he  had  sworn  to  fulfil  the  obH- 
|;ations  imposed  upon  ntro  by  the  treaty.  Each  Duke  accord^ 
mgly  signed  a  new  compact  on  his  accession;  and,  aca>rding  te 
the  treaty  of  Tubingen,  he  swore  that  he  weukl  maintain  the 
liffbts  of  the  Wirtembergm,  and  conform  himself  to  the  grants 
of  his  predecessors :  And,  till  he  had  taken  this  oath,  and  sealed 
the  charter  of  confirmation  in  the  ||[eneral  diet  or  assembly  of 
die  States,  his  subjects  owed  him  neither  fidelity  nor  obedience; 
-*-*and  a  new  confirmation  of  .the  charters  on  each  accession  was 
also  granted  by  the  EmpercH*. 
•  Jkttcsqpts  wena  not  unfrequently  made  by  the  Dukes  to  »> 
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bridge  their  subjects  of  their  lawfal  rights.  These  attempts 
were  foiled,  and  greater  stability  was  given  to  the  constka- 
tion  of  the  dutchy*  In  the  year  I7i(3,  the  three  most  pow«« 
erful  protestant  members  of  the  German  Empire,  viz,  Hano- 
ver, Holstein,  and  Brandenbiirgh,  guaranteed  the  faithful  ob- 
aervance  of  the  treaties  which  Duke  Alexander  had  entered  into 
with  his  people, — a  security  which  was  then  thought  neoeasaiy 
in  conseouence  of  his  conversion  to  popery.     It  was  afterwards 

E roved,  by  the  course  of  events,  that  arbitrary  power  would  fot- 
»w  quite  as  readily  in  the  train  of  a  protestant  prince.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  the  States  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  the 
guaranteeing:  powers  under  the  reign  of  Duke  Charles,  who, 
misled  by  M ontmartin,  a  minister  wnose  name  is  yet  detested 
in  Wirtembercf,  ran  j^iot  in  extravagance^  raised  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  the  States,  instituted  monopolies,  and  attempted 
to  make  himself  as  absolute  as  the  rest  of  the  princes  of  Germa<» 
By.  In  Burg^rmaster  Klupfell's  late  Historical  Sketch,  the  enu- 
meration of  the  acts  of  oppression  committed  by  Duke  Charles, 
are  all  printed  in  great  letters,  in  order,  as  we  greatly  fear,  to 
induce  the  reader  to  draw  a  very  odious  comparison  between 
the  living  Prince  and  the  departed  one. 

The  evil,  however,  brought  its  own  remedy.  The  perma^ 
Dent  deputations,  finding  that  their  remonstrancea  were  of  no 
avail,  exerted  their  ri^^hts : — they  were  not  to  be  awed  or  con- 
trolled. They  despatched  plenipotentiaries  in  the  name  of  the 
States  to  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and  Prussia, 
and  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  guarantee.  Neither  did  these 
powers  shrink  from  their  duty,  rlis  present  Majesty,  in  his 
JEIectoral  character,  communicated  with  the  head  of  the  empire, 
by  a  note  oir  rescript,  dated  at  '  Si  Jame^s,  ^ist  August  1764; ' 
and  thib  document  has  pow  assumed  a  singular  character.  The 
grievances  of  the  Wirtembergers  are  stated  by  George  the  Third 
in  terms  which  would  now  be  considered  as  very  indecorous  and 
Jacobinical,  if  such  people  as  we  are  were  to  use  them.  His  Ma- 
jesty accuses  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  of  oppressing  his  subjects 
by  keeping  on  foot  a  miliiary  establishment  unsuited  to  the  extent 
df  his  dominions,  and  which  his  people  were  unable  to  main- 
tain; and  concludes  by  mo:>t  earnestly  entreating  the  Empe- 
ror, not  only  to  grant  an  imperial  *  proteciorium  et  conserva^ 
iorium  '  to  the  States  and  inhabitants  of  Wirtemberg,  but 
iaiso  to  issue  against  the  Duke  a  '  inandatum  inhibitorium  cas^ 
satorium  el  de  non  amplitis  gravanao  sed  restiluendo  in  stalum 
pri<1t*mm  legalem^  in  uue  tbrm,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire. '  The  Kings  ot  Denmark  and  Prussia  also  pray  pro- 
^ss  in  like  manner  against  the  Duke;  and  the  latter  re^ 
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qtiests  that  the  execution  of  it  may  be  entrusted  to  some  *  re* 

Sectable  *  member  of  the  empire.  In  the  followinsj  year  the 
ree  courts  sent  their  ambassadors  to  Stutgard,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Wirtember^ers,  and  which  they 
all  urged  most  strenuously  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  It  is  amus« 
ing  to  read  the  despatch  addressed  by  Frederick  to  his  repre* 
sentative  Count  Schulienburgh.  On  this  occasion  Fritz — strange 
to  say — appears  as  the  sincere  friend  of  If  raited  authority,  and  ex* 
presses  his  hopes  that  the  Duke  will  soon  be  checked  in  his  ^act$ 
of  despotism  *  by  the  impartial  decision  of  the  Imperial  commis- 
sioner. The  proceedings  were  tedious,  and  the  Imperial  *  de- 
hortations '  and  mandates  and  commissions  were  more  than  once 
renewed  ;  but,  at  length,  the  disputes  were  concluded  in  as  satis- 
factory a  manner  as  the  States  could  desire,  by  the  agreement  or 
*  Vergleish  '  to  which  the  Duke  assented  in  the  year  1770,  and 
the  true  performance  of  which  was  again  guaranteed  by  the  me* 
diating  powers.  At  the  late  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  States  claim- 
ed the  fulfilment  of  the  guarantee',  but  without  any  effect.  The 
following  extracts,  however,  will  show  the  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tions entered  into  by  George  the  Third  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Electorate. 

^  Whereas  the  States  of  Wirtexnberg  have  besought  us  to  guaran- 
tee their  constitution,  rights  and  franchises,  in  such  manner  as  the 
same  have  been  confirmed,  renewed,  and  conceded  by  the  trea^ 
which  has  passed  between  them  and  our  dearly  beloved  brother  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  which  was  concluded  on  his  part  on  the 
27th  day  of  February  1770,  and,  on  their  part,  on  tlie  22d  of  March 
in  the  same  year.  We  therefore  undertake,  for  ourself,  and  our  sue* 
cessors  in  the  Electorate,  to  guarantee  the  rights^  franchises^  and  con" 
stiiution  of  the  States  of  Wirtembergy  and  .mrther,  that  we  and  our 
successors  in  the  Electorate  mil  always  maintnin  the  samey  so  tliat  the 
concessions  and  promises  contained  in  the  before  mentioned  treaty 
fnay  be  truly  fulfilled,  and  no  act  committed  in  violation  thereof, 
but  that  it  shall  in  all  respects  be  firmly  and  unalterably  observed. 
Given  at  our  palace  of  St  James's  this  31st  day  of  May  1771,  and 
in  the  11th  year  of  our  reign. — George  R.  * 

The  treaty  of  1770,  and  its  guarantees,  thus  settled  and  secur- 
ed the  rights  of  the  States ;  and  no  innovations  took  place,  until 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  brought  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  The  weak  and  selfish  princes  of  Germany,  forgetfUt 
of  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  theircommon  country,  and  seek- 
ing only  to  profit  by  its  calamities,  threw- off  their  subjection  to 
the  lawful  successor  of  Charlemagne,  and  hastened  to  the  gaudy 
aaloon  of  the  Thuilleries,  to  lick  the  dust  before  the  throne  of 
the  usur^ier.  Amongst  these  rebels — for  such  they  were  in  truth 
iwd  rigbt — who  was  more  forward  than  his  Serene  H^hness  the 


Duke  of  TVirtembcrfr  ?  He  wag  dfcmed  to  hwrnat  ih§hAw  > 
RHkw  of  his  Majesty  of  Wettpbalia ;  but,  to  qiMliF|r  bioiseif  for 
till!  high  aUiancey  he  was  promoted  from  tbo  raoks  i  and,  aa  Na-t 
poleon  nodded  assent,  the  Duke  stmtted  forth  a  Kiiigt--a  king 
of  gilt  gingerbread,  in  alt  its  finery.  We  have  sometimes  tboogbt^ 
that  the  precedent  for  the  erectioii  of  this  migbty  monardiy 
of  Whtemberg  was  sought  in  the  chronicles  of  Mother  Goose. 
Have  our  readers  foiigotten  the  story  of  King  Petand  ?— bow 
Fetaud  was  allowed  to  turn  hia  Cann  of  niae  acres  and  three 
<|aarters  into  a  kingdoni«^and  bow  he  became  a  kingt  mider  the 
atyle  and  title  of  Kinf|  Petaod-— and  how  he  purchased  all  bia 
f egalia,  to  wit,  a  fustian  mantle  and  a  pasteboard  cro#nf  ftoai 
ft  company  of  styolling  players— and  bow  old  JaeqneHne  the  dey 
was  created  secretary  of  sUCCt  and  Pierott  the  bind  beeamo 
prime  minister.  It  is  true  that  the  comparison  cannot  be  mnr^ 
sued  in  ail  its  points.  King  Petaud  did  not  shear  his  sbesp 
ckMer,  nor  milk  his  cows  a  bit  the  oftener  than  tuimtr  Petaud 
had  done.  But  when  Duke  Frederick  was  pnffied  ont  into  King 
Frcderickf  he  fl^ved  his  subjects,  and  drained  them  dry. 

King  Frederick,  on  bis  accession  to  the  dutdiy  in  1790,  had 
renewed  and  confirmed  all  the  treaties  and  compacts  of  his  pre* 
decesson^  and  had  deckred  them  to  be  *  firm  and  irrerocaUe.' 
He  bad  sworn  to  bis  <  faithlitl  prelates  and  commons  of  Whfw 
temberg,  ^  upon  *  bis  princely  dtgni^,  hia  booonr,  and  hjs 
troth, '  *  to  protect  them  for  ever  in  die  full  enjoyment  of  sd 
their  liberties.  Well — what  mattered  the  promises  and  the 
oaths  which  had  been  thus  given  and  siTr  rn  ?  He  was  absdred 
firom  all  bis  ties  by  the  Chief  of  the  new  imholy  empire.  As 
soon  as  the  *  arrangements  *  at  Paris  were  concluded,  die  con* 
stitution  of  Wirteroberg  was  destroyed  hy  one  decisive  blow* 
This  revoludon  took  place  at  the  cbse  of  I/ecember  1805,  when 
the  deputations  were  not  sitting  on  account  of  the  holidays, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  prelates  and  of  the  officers  of  the  assem* 
bly  were  present  at  Stutgard.  However  feeUe  the  resiatance 
might  have  been  which  we  deputation  codd  have  opposed  to 
downright  violence,  Frederick,  who  was  now  a  half^hatcbed  king 

i'ust  peeping  out  of  the  egg  shell,  did  not  chuse  tofiicetbe  assem* 
rfy ;  and  therefore,  to  t^pe  individual  members,  a  dedaratioa 
•ras  made  by  President  Voo  Eade,  and  the  Counselkr  of  State 
Von  Winzingerode,  that  the  national  represenution  was  sup- 
pressed and  dissolved  If  tbey  dared  to  meet,  or  to  take  any 
proceeding  in  their  constitutional  capacity,  the  Sovereign  wouU 
£(miuler  sodi  acts  as  acts  of  rebettumf  and  punish  them  accord- 

»  ]3ei  unsem  FucstlicMi  Wiirden,  Ehri  und  Treuen* 
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{Adjr.  This  step  wm  elogely  fiEiUowtd  up.  The  comMellofs  and 
pirtiiic  fiiDctioniiries  oomposiiig  the  boaras  and  colleges  of  govenn 
nent,  and  the  district  and  municipal  na^stratcsi  ware  ioraie- 
diately  required  to  take  a  new  oath  of  unconditional  allegiance 
to  the  King:  for»  according  to  the  old  constitution,  the  oath 
of  allegiance  of  a  Wirtemberger  was  qualified  and  limited.  Aod^ 
on  the  2d  of  January  1806,  a  manifesto  was  issued,  announcinif 
the  assumption  of  the  royal  dignity,  and  that  his  Majesty  now 
possessed  his  dominions  in  JiSl  iooereigrity.  His  Majesty  also 
condescended  to  state,  that,  ^  under  existing  circumskmen^  all 

*  popular  assemblies,  and  idl  proceedings  grounded  upon  the 

*  same,  have  become  umneceiiory  /  we  therefore  direct  all  our 

*  roysl  functionaries,  as  weD  as  aD  our  beloved  and  faithful  sub^ 
*jeets^  to  abstain  therefrom.^  The  President  of  one  district 
ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the  usurpations  of  the  King, 
yet  in  the  most  discreet  and  respectful  language ;  but,  notwito* 
standing  his  discretion  and  his  respeot,  proc^ings  were  insti« 
luted  against  him  as  a  state  criminaL 

His  Majes^of  Wirtemberg  being  resolred  to  show  that  he 
was  a  king  every  indi  of  him,  now  proceeded  to  subvert  every 
institutioB  eoanccted  with  d^  ancient  poKty  of  tfie  counUr^* 
Under  the  ducal  government,  the  ministry  consisted  of  a  plam 
and  sober  Teutonic  privy-coundf,  the  *  Oeheime  Raths  Col* 
kgium,'  consisting  of  seven  members,  each  of  whom  was  also 
at  the  bead  of  a  *  coll^,  *  or  administrative  board.  Now^ 
it  must  be  noticed,  that  these  privy  counseBors  were  con- 
atitutional  oflScers,  the  ministers  of  the  States  and  People,  as 
wen  as  of  the  Prince.  They  were  sworn  to  expedite  the  af- 
fairs of  the  *  prelates  and  commonaltv ; '  to  *  protect  the  or- 
phans and  the  oppressed ; '  to  see  tnat  *  justice  was  admi- 
nistered without  Mvour  and  af&ction :  *  And,  without  their 
previous  advice,  the  Duke  could  not  legally  act*  This  use- 
less lumber  was  swept  awg^i  and  King  Frederick,  with  due 
respect  for  his  protector  Napoleon,  reorganized  the  government 
according  to  the  exact  cut  and  fubion  of  the  Frem:h  empirew 
^Wirtemberg  eouk)  boast  of  a  '  Minbter  of  the  Interior, '  and 
of  a  *  Minister  of  Justice, '  and  of  a  *  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
ship;* and,  above  all,  of  a  '  Minister  of  Police;' — and  the 

*  colleges, '  or  boards  of  administration,  w^re  all  transformed 
into  '  Bureaus. '    If  the  compactness  of  the  French  forms  of 

Evemment  had  accompanied  the  French  nomenclature,  it  wonU 
ve  been  of  some  advantage  to  the  country.  But,  instead  of 
this,  a  plan  of  administration  was  introduced,  unitin|;  excessive 
complication  and  stupidity.  The  following  instance  is  given  by 
the  States  as  a  specimen  of  this  puzzle-headed  system.  V/^ 
firapalate  it  as  a  curiosity. 
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*  The  magistrates  of  an  "  Unteramt "  or  under  beilllwick,  insh 
to  obtain  permission  to  enlarge  a  hospital,  by  appropriating  part  of 
the  funds  of  a  charitable  institution  to  that  purpose. 

*  In  the  first  place  they  are  to  apply  to  the  '*  Oberamt "  in  the 
principal  town  of  the  diaUict. 

2.  From  thence  to  the  Inspector  of  pious  foundations,  who  residea 
in  another  town,  and  possibly  in  another  district. 

S.  The  memorial  ia  referred  to  the  *<  Landvogtei  "  in  a  third 
town. 

4.  The  ''  LandvQgtei "  transmits  it  to  the  Section  of  the  Council 
composing  the  Medical  Board : — And  the  Chef  of  the  Board 

5.  refers  it  to  a  Rath^  or  Counsellor,  who  communicates  thereoa 
witli  the  Sd  Section  of  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the 
Crown  domains. 

6.  The  reporting  Rath  transmits  the  papers  to  his  Chef. 

7.  The  Chef  lays  them  before  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

8.  The  Minister  of  Uie  Interior  transmits  them  to  the  Minister  of ' 
Finance. 

d.  The  Minister  of  Finance  transmits  them  back  again  to  the 
Chef  of  the  Sd  Section  of  the  Board  of  Admmistradon  of  the 
Crown  domains. 

10.  The  Chef  refers  them  to  a  Raik  to  prq>are  the  necessary  do- 
cuments. 

11.  The  Rath  transmits  them  to  his  Chef  (Now  it  begina  to  go 
downwards.) 

12.  The  Chef  transmits  them  to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

13.  The  Minister  of  Finance  transmits  them  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

14.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  transmits  them  to  the  Chef  of 
the  Medical  Board. 

15.  The  Chef  of  the  Medical  Board  passes  them  to  the  reporting 
Rath. 

16.  The  reporting  Rath  draws  up  a  resolution,  and  lays  it  before 
his  Chef  for  signature. 

17.  The  Chef  transmits  the  papers  to  the  Landvogtei. 

18.  The  Landvogtei  transmits  them  to  the  Oberamt. 

19.  And  from  the  Oberamt  they  at  length  reach  the  Unteramt. ' 

And  it  was  thus  that  business  was  despatched  in  Wirtemherg* 
The  subjects  •  dc  facto^  of  the  Crown  of  Wirlemberg,  were 
divided  into  three  general  classes,  all  of  whom  were  equally 
cru&hed  by  the  clumsy  tyranny  of  the  King.  Over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  of  the  old  Dutchy — *  Alt  Wirtcmburg^  or 
Old  Wirtemburg ' — he  certainly  had  a  right  to  exercise  a  legiti- 
mate, that  is  to  say,  a  limited  authority.  The  Imperial  free 
towns,  Ulm,  Rottenburg,  Boppingen,  Ground,  &c.  &c  and  a 
jgood  many  ecclesiastical  domains,  passed  under  bis  Majesty's 
^roke,  by  a  series  of  transactions  which  are  just  within  the  pale 
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of  the  law  of  nations,  as  now  taught  and  practised.  Buty  even 
according  to  the  very  accommodating  principles  of  modern  po* 
litical  morality,  he  never  acquired  any  right  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  mediatised  princes  or  of  the  knighthood  *  of  the  empire,  or 
to  the  possession  of  their  territories:  and  this  observation  ap- 
plies to  other  powers  besides  his  Mijesty  of  Wirtemberg. 

The  treatment  experienced  by  these  princes  and  nobles  haa 
been  particularly  harsh  and  Jacobinical.  The  Sovereigns  of 
the  Rhenish  Confederation  took  forcible  possession  of  their  do- 
minions,  by  virtue  of  the  23d,  24rth,  and  25th  articles  of  the 
treaty,  which  united  them  in  vassalage  under  Napoleon.  Jltf<f- 
diatUation  and  confederacy  are  courtly  and  diplomatic  terms  $ 
but  there  was  a  time  when,  if  the  treaty  had  b^en  translated  in* 
to  plain  househokl  words,  many  people  would  have  said  that  the 
Sovereigns  of  Wirtemberg  and  Biden,  and  Bavaria  and  Darm- 
stadt, and  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  were  dastards,  who  com* 
bined  in  a  gang  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  robbery  on  their 
helpless  neighbours.  However,  nobody  ought  to  say  so  now, 
because  their  conduct  hath  amended.  Certain  it  is,  that  they 
have  given  one  sign  of  contrition,  by  abandoning,  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  the  Great  Outlaw,  under  the  shadow  of  whose 
wing  they  dared  to  do  the  wrong.  And  who  can  doubt  but  that 
repentance  will  be  followed  by  restitution  ?  In  this  remarkable 
treaty,  the  confederates,  of  their  own  authority,  declared  that  they 
were  henceforward  to  possess,  in  *  full  sovereignty, ' — for  that 
nice  term  is  brought  in  on  all  occasions, — all  the  principalities^ 
and  the  burg-graviates,  and  the  mark-graviates,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  the  weaker  princes  of  the  empire,  as  wdl  as  all  the  landa 
belonging  to  the  *  Reichs  Ritterschaft, '  or  Imperial  Knight- 
hood, situated  within,  or  near  to  their  respective  dominions  !^ 
With  the  exception  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  this  transac- 
tion has  not  a  parallel  for  iniquity  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  A 
conquered  kingdom  is  well  vested  in  the  victor  by  th^  law  of 
arms.  Violence  and  terror  may  have  compelled  the  cession  of 
the  province,  but  it  is  transferrea  by  the  formalities  of  the  cabi- 
net ;  the  paper  bears  the  signature  of  the  sovereign  $  it  shows  the 
impress  of  his  seal ;  his  consent,  however  reluctantly  it  may  have 
been  sighed  out,  is  yet  obtained.  But  here,  the  *  Confederation  * 
usurped  the  possessions  of  these  princes,  without  the  sli^rhtest 
shadow  of  right, — without  even  attempting  to  explain  the  ^uses 
of  the  spoliation,  or  to  palliate  their  rapacity  with  words. 

^  The  Reichs»riUenchq/ty  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  thj 
Teutonic  order.  The  French  diplomatists  call  their  possessions  the 
fcrres  equesiixs. 


It  it  setrcfljr  nm^mmnf  to  obserfe^  that  the  uNvlbi^&al  princw 
were  states  of  the  Enipire»— the  pen«  and  eqoab  of  the  pow« 
era  who  seiied  their  dominione.     The  Imperial  kni^thoody 
though  of  lower  estatet  ra(Kn«d  aqoally  from  their  injofdoe. 
These  noUes  did  not  rank  as  states  of  the  Emptre;  they  hekl 
immediatdj  of  the  Emperor  %  and,  in  Wirtembci^p,  they  owed 
no  firadal  serrioes  whatever  to  the  Dcdce,  by  whose  territories 
thehr  lands  were  surroandcd.    These  exemptkMw  were  gained 
by  degrees.     At  one  period  in  the  history  of  Wntemberg, 
they  sat  in  the  meetings  of  the  Ducal  diet     We  have  wi* 
ready  alluded  to  their  secession  from  k,    TUs  took  place  in 
]5I9|  when  they  asserted  that  they  did  not  form  an  estate 
of  the  dutehy,  but  that  thev  were  Aee  nc^kai,  and  only  in* 
dweilers  of  Wirtemberg.    Their  pretensions  were  allowed  by 
At  Emperors,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the  Dukes  ; 
and»  in  many  respects,  they  might  be  considered  as  inde* 
pendent  sovereigns.    The  Duke,  akhouah  their  superior,  was 
not  their  lord ;  thqr  had  an  exchisive  jurtsdktion  over  their 
aubjects  in  civil  pleas  i  and  their  rights  and  privile^res  were  very 
extensive.    It  might 'have  been  adviaeabie  to  modify  these  feu* 
dal  privileges,  by  fair  and  constitutional  means  $  but  the  King 
of  Wirtemberg  had  nothing  but  his  aggrandisement  in  view, 
when,  availing  niraself  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  em* 
pire,  be  took  K»rcible  possession  of  all  these  domains.    The  other 
confederates  did  the  same ;  and  die  PrcUdor  thereupon  issued 
an  *  ordre  du  jour '  from  his  Imperial  head-quarters  at  Scbon* 
brunn,  under  date  of  the  19tb  December  1805,  by  wbtdi  his 
generals  were  instructed  to  maintain  the  Electors  of  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  in  iikteeatp&iiofi  of  the  ierres  equntreu 
The  cause  assigned  by  Napoleon  was,  that  the  *  Reich*^  Ritter* 
acbafl '  were  partisans  of  the  houM  of  Austria,  and  had  allowed 
recruits  to  be  raised  for  the  Austrian  service  within  their  domi- 
nions I — *  and  this,  *  continued  he,  *  necessarily  places  them  in  a 
state  of  warEcire  against  France ;  as  a  German  emperor,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  has  no  right  to  raise  re- 
cruits in  Germany  unless  the  war  is  carried  on  by  and  against 
the  empire. '     Napoleon  thus  graveijr  reasoned  to  show  that  these 
nobles  were  acting  contrary  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire, 
at  the  very  mooiient  that  be  was  dMroying  it.     Under  the 
sanction  of  the  opinion  of  this  powerful  reasoner,  the  Rhenish 
powers  kept  the  possession  which  they  hid  gained  so  hiwfbilyt 
until  their  *  sovereignty  *  was  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  of  con- 
federation entered  into  with  Napoleon. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  aristocratic  faiUogs  of  these 
pettj  German  princes  and  German  baronsi  they  now  did  pe- 
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nance  for  Umoi*  Had  the  King  of  Wirtember^  possessed 
ft  spark  of  true  nobility  of  inind»  be  would  have  attempted  to 
sooth  and  coocUiate  the  feelings  of  these  high«spiritea  iaen« 
proud« — and  their  pride  may  be  excused — of  their  pore  and  an- 
cient ancestry,  and  smarting  under  the  toss  of  thair  rank  and  pri- 
▼ileges  and  property.  Tim  course,  howef  er,  he  disdained ;  and 
th^  maxims  of  his  government  exhibit  a  happy  combination  of 
the  vulgar  spite  of  a  Sans^culotte,  and  the  despotism  of  Con- 
atantinopla  All  their  entails  and  family  settlements  were  barred 
and  set  aside  at  once  bv  the  normal  regulation  of  the  )J2d  A* 
pril  1808«  which  directed,  <  that,  from  the  time  when  it  issued, 
their,  estates  should  become  partible,  and  descend  according- 
ly. '  The  oUect  of  this  revolutionary  regulation  is  obvious.  It 
was  intended  to  impoverish  the  nobility,  and  destroy  iheir  ex- 
istence as  a  caste.  In  the  Wirtemberg  table  of  precedency, 
the  old  Imperial  nobles  were  to  take  their  places  immediately 
qfter  the  Ctmrt  pages*  They  were  not  to  enjoy  even  this  ratit 
unless  they  had  served  in  the  Wirtemberg  army ;  and,  if  they 
•ought  for  employment,  they  could  find  none.  AH  the  privileg- 
es of  With  were  taken  from  them ;  but  they  were  to  remain 
aubjeot  to  die  moat  galling  of  the  chains  imposed  by  the  preju- 
dices of  aristoorasy  I  and,  by  the  decree  of  the  29th  July  1808, 
the  nobles  were  prohibited  from  intermarrying  wi4k  the  bomrgeoisie^ 
wnless  his  Miyesty's  special  permission  was  obtained.  'Hie  no- 
bility were  put  under  permanent  arrest  They  could  not  quit 
the  kingdom  without  Koense.  If  they  wished  to  leave  their  u- 
aual  plMe  of  residence  for  a  week,  and  make  an  excursion  into 
the  next  '  landvogtei '  or  district,  previous  notice  must  be  gK 
ven  to  the  dittrict-ofllcers.  But  a  more  extraordinary  act  of 
power  remains  to  be  told.  A  circular  letter,  directed  to  the  no- 
bility, and  dated  in  Janoanr  1810,  was  issued  from  the  '  minis- 
try of  the  interior, '  in  which,  by  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
commands,  the  minister  communicated  to  toe  Herr  Gratf  such- 
ft«one  the  wutlterable  will  of  his  sovereign  Majesty f  viz.  that  the 
<  Herr  Gngff^  shall,  from  henceforward,  spend  at  least  three 
months  in  every  vear  at  the  royal  residence  of  Stutgard. ' — And, 
with  respect  to  the  remaining  nine  months,  *  if  the  Herr  Graff 
shouU  wish  to  live  on  hia  estates  during  that  period,  his  Ma- 
jesty, on  proper  applieation  being  made,  will  not  be  disinclined 
to  grant  nis  moat  gracious  permission '  for  that  purpose.  His 
Majesty  forther  intimated  nis  gracious  hope  that  this  his  sove« 
reign  ordor  would  be  punctually  observed ;  which  hope  was 
badted  l>y  an  intimation,  that,  if  it  was  disappointed,  *  one- 
fourth  of  the  gross  annual  rental  of  the  possessions  oi*  the  Herr 
Graff  will  be  forfeited  to  his  Majesty'^  treasury  ! ' 
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It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  to  detail  the 
grievances  of  the  '  ci-devant  Imperial  free  towns ; '  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  their  trade  was  destroyed,  and  their 
funds  and  corporate  property  taken  from  them.  A  peculiar 
hardship  of  the  city  of  Ulm  may  be  noticed,  because  it  will 
remind  our  readers  of  the  situation  of  the  landholders  of  Po- 
land. The  city  became  the  property  of  Wirtemberg;  but. the 
town  lands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  which,  as  the 
States  observe,  are  as  closely  connected  with  the  town  as  the 
rump  is  with  the  head,  were  retained  by  Bavaria  $  so  that, 
whenever  the  good  citizens  of  Ulm  wish  to  walk  in  their  fidds 
or  gardens,  or  to  cut  their  cabbages  to  nmke  sour  cront,  they 
pass  into  a  foreign  country. 

These  were  the  sufferings  of  peculiar  classes  or  districts.  But 
the  reaction  which  ensued  as  soon  as  the  King  had  destroyed  the 
constitutional  checks  upon  his  authority,  desolated  the  entire 
country.  What  were  his  Majesty^s  ideas  respecting  the  *  full 
sovereignty'  which  he  now  enjoyed,  maybe  collected  from  a 
few  of  the  acts  of  his  reign,  which,  it  must  be  recollected,  appear 
from  the  official  documents  entered  in  the  journals  of  the  Stktes» 

The  most  barbarous  laws  of  the  barbarous  ages,  were  enforc- 
ed with  the  utmost  rigour.  His  Majesty's  fondness  for  the  sports 
of  thaileld,  reduced  the  peasantry  to  an  absolute  state  of  siavch 
ry.  In  one  district,  and  in  the  course  of  one  twelvemonth, 
twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty -four  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  pei^orm  forest  duty.  Many  of  them 
were  compelled  to  travel  upwards  of  twenty  ^  standen '  or  near^ 
]y  eighty  £nglish  miles  from  their  homes.  None  received 
any  compensation  for  their  labour,  which  was  exacted  ia 
harvest  time,  and  in  the  vintage  season,  whilst  the  com  was 
unreaped,  and  the  grapes  were  rotting  on  the  vines.  .  The 
beasts  of  chase,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  prospered  and 
multiplied  under  his  Majesty's  protection.  In  the  neighbouiw 
hood  of  the  royal  forests,  the  arable  lands  were  rendered 
waste  and  desolate  by  their  ravages.  It  is  true  that  the  peai> 
sants  were  graciously  permitted,  after  the  toils  of  the  day, 
to  watch  their  crops  at  night.  In  the  district  of  Heiden* 
heim  this  task  occupied  one  hundred  and  ninety  men,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  women,  and  two  hundred  and  fifry-*two  chil- 
dren, making  together  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  sixty*nine 
persons.  But  as  these  weary  wretches  were  not  permitted  to 
use  any  offensive  iceaoons  against  the  boarSf  their  vigilance  was 
of  little  avail  j  and  the  crops  of  5293  *  morgen '  of  lands  were 
wholly  destroyed.  But  the  taxes  imposed  upon  these  lands 
were  levied  with  the  slightest  remission.  / 
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Tb6  peo^of  Wirtemberg  are  religious  and  nioral  i  and  they 
are  strongly  attached  to^  their  national  church,  whose  members 
bare  contributed  greatly,  by  their  constittitional  privileges  and  in- 
fluence, towards  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty.  The  Lutheran 
church  was  well  endowed.  The  revenues  of  the  old  monastic  do- 
tnains  were  enjoyed  by  the  Lutheran  prelates;  but  the  rents  of  nil 
the  other  church  lands,  feH  into  the  ecdesiastical  treasury^  which 
was  under  the  administration  of  an  independent  board  or  church 
council,  consisting  of  three  clerical  and  four  lay  councillors, 
who  had  hhherto  succeeded  in  keeping  the  hands  of  the  Dukes 
•out  of  the  church  che$t.  From  this  common  fund,  the  paro- 
chial clergy  were  salaried  ;  the  residue  was  employed  in  main* 
iaining  schools  and  seminaries,  or  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
iho  poor;  and  if  any  surplus  could  have  remained,  it  was  to  be 
hoarded  *  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  people  of  the 
iand. ' 

The  church  property  was  too  tempting  to  the  greedy  profusion 
of  the  King,  who  took  possession  of  its  treasury,  which  contain- 
ed a  capital  of  800,000  florins  in  cash.  These  monies  paid  the 
workmen  employed  about  the  new  palace.  The  chief  Lutheran 
convents  were  secularized,  and  the  prelates  deprived  of  their 
revenues.  One  of  these  convents  was  wisely  turned  into  a  boil* 
ing  house,  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  sugar  out  of  beet- roots, 
according  to  the  Napoleon  patent.  The  clergy  of  Stuttgard  were 
expelled  from  their  houses.  Great  portions  of  the  church  lands 
were  sold,  or  incorporated  with  the  royal  domains  ;  and  the  ma-> 
nagement  of  fuch  rcTenoes  as  yet  continued  applicable  to  the 
occie&iastical  treasury,  was  taken  from  the  Church  Council, 
and  ro]»fided  to  the  ^  Minister  of  Finance,'  so  that  the  fund 
was  now  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  government.  And 
how  this  government  managed  the  ecclesiastical  and  charitable 
foundations,  may  be  judged  from  one  shameful  instance  of  abuse. 
There  is  an  extensive  orphan  hospital  at  Stuttgard  ;-^this  was 
converted  into  an  '  Academie  Royale  des  Arts  \  *  that  is  to  say, 
the  arts  of  dancing,  music  and  stage-playing,  where  the  pupils, 
intended  for  the  supply  of  the  *  Corps  Dramatique  *  of  the  Court 
theatre,  were  fed  and  clothed  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
hospital ;  and  the  helpless  children,  for  whom  this  asylum  had 
been  provided  by  the  pious  charity  of  the  founders,  were  left  to 
starve.  *  The  clergy, '  say  the  States,  <  were  treated,  on  all  oc* 
ca6ions5  with  contempt.  Their  authority,  as  censors  of  the  pub- 
lic morals,  was  no  longer  respected.  The  Court,  by  its  exam* 
pie,  encouraged  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day. '  In  the  ta- 
ble of  preceilency,  <  the  most  ignorant  under* uailiff  (Unter- 
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Aintman)  ranks  above  the  most  respectable  pastor. '  A9  tbeae 
acts  of  oppression,  and  a  great  many  more,  are  stated  in  die 
Terv  able  report  presented  to  the  States  by  the  general  superin- 
tending Lutheran  prelate,  Cless.  However,  as  we  must  deal 
with  impartiality,  we  are  bound  to  observe,  that  the  venerable 
prelate  has  included  certain  particulars  in  his  report  which 


jy  seem  to  form  a  fair  charge  against  the  Government.  Sucby 
K)r  instance,  is  the  information  respecting  the  frailty  of  Dorothy 
Ailmendingennni  now  entered  in  the  journals  of  the  States^  m 
jierpeltiam  ret  memoriam^  and  which  was  given  to- the  Prelate  by 
the  Reverend  Mr  Sturomel,  Pastor  of  jDurnau,  in  the  upper 
bailliwick  of  Ooppingen.  It  thence  appears,  that  the  said  Doro* 
thy,  notwithf^tanding  the  wholesome  admonitions  which  she  re- 
ceived, hath  twice  indulged  in  illicit  love  in  the  very  face  of  Pas* 
tor  Stummel  \  and,  to  his  unspeakable  consternation,  she  hat 
never  yet  been  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  deak 
with  as  the  law  directs.  Dorothy's  transgressions  are  no  doubt 
very  heinous  ; — ^yet  we  submit,  that  the  enormities  of  which  Pas* 
tor  Stummel  and  his  Prelate  thus  complain,  might  have  come  to 
pass  even  if  the  Church  Council  had  been  in  full  activity.  The 
report  of  Prelate  Cless  also  includes  a  homily  against  the  abuse 
of  skittle- playing  on  Sunday  adernoons ;  but  we  greatly  fear 
that  it  has  failed  to  produce  a  due  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the 
practice. 

The  Government,  aware  that  it  had  deserved  a  general  re- 
sistance, thought  fit  to  disarm  the  entire  population  of  the 
country ;  and  all  fire-arms  were  to  be  given  up.  Severe  pu- 
nishments were  inflicted  on  offenders.  The  males  were  con- 
demned to  hard  labour  in  the  fortifications  for  three  months ; 
the  ladies  were  confined  during  four  months  in  the  bouse  of 
correction  i  and  even  the  nobles  were  not  exempted  from  the 
prohibitions  of  this  most  degrading  law.  At  first,  merchants 
travelling  with  goods  of  value,  or  travellers  carrying  with  them 
<  considerable  sums  of  money, '  (for  the  proviso  was  carefully 
worded),  were  permitted  to  carry  -  -  •  -  -  pocket-pistols.  This 
was  under  the  aecrec  made  in  January  1809.  But,  in  the  fol- 
lowing December,  the  Government  discovered  that  pocket-pis- 
tok  were  dangerous  thiqgs;  and  the  permission  of  wearing 
them  was  revoked.    The  conscription  laws  were  even  more  op- 

Eressive  than  in  the  protecting  empire*  From  thence  also  tne 
ing  borrowed  the  'tariff  of  Tnanon^  which  continued  to  be 
levied,  with  a  very  slight  reduction,  when  there  was  no  fenger 
any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  adhere  to  the 
Continental  s/stem.  The  trade  of  the  late  Imperial  towns  was 
destroyed  by  tolls  and  impositions.    Several  manuiactures  were 
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declared  to  be  *  royal  monopolies  x '  of  these  none  was  more 
erievous  and  illegal  than  the  monopoly  of  snuff  and  tobacco*-^ 
It  being  expressly  declared  by  the  old  constitution,  that  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  wefe  not  to  be  subject  to  monopoly* 

Jastice  took  flight,  of  coarse#  The  sentences  of  the  criminal 
court  were  dictated  bi^  the  King  himself^  through  the  medium  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  Of  these  sentences  the  States,  for  wise 
reasons,  *  respectfully  abstain  from  speaking ;  '  but  they  exclaioi 
loudly  against  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  tribunals,  and 
sanctioned  bv  the  laws.  The  Ministry  of  Police,  as  well  as  the 
sections  of  the  Cabinet  Ministry,  had  the  power,  we  will  not 
say  of  sentencing  persons  to  confinement,  but  of  confining  them 
without  sentence,  for  an  tmlimited  period,  in  the  house  of  cor« 
rection. 

Wirtembcrg  thus  continued  enjoying  the  sweets  of  full  sove^ 
reignty  fill  the  year  1815,  when  a  meeting,  purporting  to  be  an 
assembly  of  the  States,  and  whose  proceedings  are  now  before 
us,  was  called  by  the  King*  This  measure  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  course  of  events :  the  Rhenish  sovereigns,  as  longj 
as  they  gained  by  the  job,  were  never  qualmish  in  allowing  their 
subjects  to  be  shot  and  flnozen,  and  starved  by  wholesale  m  the 
service  of  the  French  Emperor.  When  these  magnanimous 
heroes  slipped  off  the  harness  which  they  had  gladly  buckled  oa 
their  own  shoulders,  and  left  the  car  of  Napoleon  astanding, 
the  sufferings,  of  which  they  themselves  had  been  the  willing 
cause,  and  all  of  which  they  might  have  averted  had  they  pos- 
sessed either  political  steadiness  or  honesty,  were  used  as  stimu- 
lants  to  rouse  the  ener^  of  the  people.    And  the  Germans  in 

feneral,  were  taught  that  their  exertions  against  the  French 
Imperor,  would  be  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of  their  consti- 
tutional  hberties.  How  this  expectation  has  been  realized  in 
Prussia,  and  Hesse,  and  Bavaria,  we  all  know  well ;  but  the 
peculiar  liberties  which  Wirtemberg  had  once  enjoyed,  made  it 
necessary  that  the  government  should  devise  some  method  of 
preserving  a  comfortable  despotism  $  and  for  this  purpose  the 
new  assembly  of  the  States  was  convened.  This  was  preceded 
by  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  council  of  state,  held  on  tho 
1 1  th  January  1815.  Here  the  King  delivered  a  gracious  speech, 
in  which  he  stated,  that  the  suppression  of  the  ancient  states  of 
Wirtemberg,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  changes  which 
took  place  m  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1805,  and  the  political 
relations  connected  with  those  changes.  It  was,  however,  air- 
ways his  firm  intention  to  bestow  a  llepresentative  Constitution 
on  the  country,  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should 
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rive.  la  the  oanferenoes  wbicb  be  bad  witb  tbe  Sovereigns  at 
Vienna^  he  expressed  bis  resolulion  to  introduce — let  this  ex- 
pression be  marked— 4o  introduce  a  Representation  of  the  States 
into  his  kingdom.  And*  although  the  affairs  of  Germany  had 
not  yet  attained  to  a  satisfactdl^  settlement^  vet  his  wishes  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  people,  wouM  no  longer  allow  him 
to  delay  carrying  his  resolutions  into  effect. 

The  decree,  regulating  the  convocation  of  the  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  order  of  things,  issued  in  January  ;  and  on  the 
25tfa  March  181S,  they  metal  Stuttgard.  The  representatives 
of  the  *  good  towns, ' — a  gallicism  which  is  unseemly  in  a  Ger* 
nan  ktn^om,— ^nd  of  the  hailliwicks,  were  chosen  by  the  inha- 
bitantSf  and  an  income  of  200  fforins,  arising  from  real  proper- 
ty, was  the  qualification  of  an  elector.  The  four  hereditary 
officers  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mediatised  princes^  and  thirty 
counts  and  bea&  of  noble  families,  selected  by  the  King, 
appeared  as  representatives  of  tbe  nobility.  The  Chancellor 
dT  tbe  University  of  Tubingen,  and  tbe  senior  g^eral  super- 
intending Prelate,  were  to  be  considered  as  the  delegates  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Tbe  Catholic  Church  was  represented  by  a 
Bishop  in  partibuSf  who  iiras  invested  with  the  functions  of  Ge- 
neral Vicar,  and  the  Senior  of  tbe  Catholic  Deans.  Speak- 
ing of  the  appearance  of  the  thing  on  paper,  it  would  seem 
that  the  representation  of  tbe  people  was  fairly  constitutetl; — and, 
that  it  was  in  fact  so,  was  soon  evinced  by  their  conduct :  But 
tbe  share  of  legislative  authority  which  the  King  was  willing  to 
concede  to  tbe  States  was  so  insignificant,  that,  however  freely 
chosen,  the  assembly  would  never  have  been  enabled  to  coun- 
terbalance the  power  of  tbe  Crown.  The  session  was  opened 
witb  great  pomp.  The  King,  as  appears  from  the  official  ac- 
count, in  which  the  parUculars  of  the  ceremonial  are  most  caYe-> 
fully  set  forth,  was  put  into  a  *  gala  wagen  j  /  and  a  team  of  no 
less  than  eight  horses  was  required  to  drag  his  Majesty  and  his 
wagen.  His  ministers  being  less  ponderous,  were  loaded  in  hqf* 
wagenSf  some  dragged  by  six  horses,  and  some  only  by  a  pair. 
The  speech  from  we  throne  was  followed  by  another  in  praise 
of  tbe  new  constitution,  delivered  by  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
Count  Von  Reischach ;  and  the  articles  themselves  were  read  by 
tbe  minister  of  state  Otte.  *  This  constitutional  charter  ' — the 
King  proceeded-^*  which  is  given  to  our  faithful  States,  con- 
tains tne  declaration  of  our  Royal  wilL ' — The  doors  of  the  hall 
were  thrown  open;  *  and  his  Majesty  and  his  train  returned  to 
the  palace,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  his  Majesty  had  ar^ 
rived. ' 

As  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  hall,  the  assembly  adopted  prc>* 
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ceedingfi  which  amounted  virtually  to  a  rejection  of  the  const!* 
lution  which  had  been  given  by  his  Royal  will.  The  President 
proposed,  (hat,  according  to  the  new  constitution,  they  should 
iwoceed  to  the  choice  of  a  vice-oresident ;  but  Prince  Maximi* 
iian  of  Waldburg-Zeii  rose  and  read  a  protest,  in  which  he  de» 
dared  his  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the  assembly.  The  me* 
diatised  princes,  he  said,  still  waited  the  determination  of  their  fate 
from  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  and,  till  its  decision  was  known,  he 
could  not  declare  his  submission  to  the  new  constitution,  it  being 
an  act  by  which  his  rights  and  those  of  his  family  would  be  irre* 
vocably  concluded.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  mediatised  nobility  refused  to  obey  the  letters  of  con- 
vocation addre5.«ed  to  them ;  and  of  those  who  were  present* 
the  Counts  of  Quadt  Ismy,  Schasberg,  and  Erbach  Wartem* 
bevir,  and  the  Princes  of  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Ho- 
henlohe,  declared  their  adherence  to  the  protest  of  the  Prince  of 
Waidberg.  This  protest  of  the  mediatised  princes  was  imme* 
diately  followed  by  the  rote  of  an  address  to  the  Throne  from  the 
States.  It  was  moved  by  the  Count  of  Waldeck-Pynnont,  who, 
in  consequence,  was  honoured  by  the  implacable  anger  of  the 
Monarch,  and  carried  by  acclamation.  In  this,  they  humbly 
represented  to  the  King,  that  the  people  had  proceeded  to  elect 
their  representatives,  under  the  full  conviction  that  they  were  to 
receive  back  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country,  with  such 
modifications  only  as  became  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
additions  which  had  been  made  to  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
Dukes.  It  was  therefore  with  the  most  submissive  gratitude 
that  the  Stntes  recognised  the  goodness  of  his  Majesty  in  caU- 
ing  them  together,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  alterations 
which  it  would  be  (it  that  the  constitution  should  undergo  un- 
der the  altered  situation  of  the  country. 

Til  us  the  King  and  the  States  enounced  the  opposite  princi- 
ples tipon  which  they  proceeded.  The  King  assumed  tbat  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  VVirtembergcrs  were  entirely  extinguished 
and  surrendered  up ;  and  placecl  himself  in  the  situation  of  an 
autocrat,  the  uncontrolled  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  subjects,  who,  of  his  own  accord «  condescends  to  impose  cer- 
tain limits  to  his  authority.  These  pretensions  of  the  King  were 
flatly  contradicted  by  the  States ;  who  maintained  that  they  were 
entitled  to  their  ancient  constitution  as  their  right, — and  that 
they  held  their  privileges  by  the  »ame  legitimate  tenure  that  he 
held  his  crown.  They  required  the  entire  restitution  of  their 
liberties  as  an  act  of  justice ;  nor  would  they  receive  them  back 
in  scraps,  doled  out  by  grace  and  favour.  Whence  did  the 
King  obtain  his  *  lull  sovereignty  l '    His  absolute  power  was  • 
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mere  lawless  usurpation,  to  whidi  neither  the  States  nor  the 
People  had  assented,  either  in  word  *6r  deed.  It  therefore  re- 
mained with  them  to  consent  to  those  modifications  of  their  old 
form  of  government,  by  which  it  might  be  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  incorporated  territories,  and  reformed,  where  re- 
form  was  needed.  For  these  purposes  the  Stales  were  willing 
to  treat  with  the  King,  and  to  sanction  a  new  compact  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  people, — but  on  the  basis  of  the  former 
compacts  wnich  had  been  concluded  between  the  Wirtembergers 
and  his  predecessors  and  himself. 

As  they  thus  utterly  disclaimed  the  power  chimed  by  the  King, 
of  *  granting '  a  new  constitution  to  Wirtemberg,  and  refused  to 
accept  a  national  representation  as  his  gift,  the  dt^fects  of  the  pro- 
posed form  of  government  needeil  less  consideration: — the  States, 
however,  pointed  them  out.  The  vigilant,  permanent  deputa- 
tions, who  had  so  long  proved  thorns  in  the  side  of  the  Duke,  with 
their  well- stocked  treasury,  were  to  disappear;  but  a  deputation 
of  12  Members  was  to  meet  for  four  weeks  in  each  year,  who 
were  to  have  the  liberty  of  complaining  to  the  King.  The  Ge» 
neral  Assembly  was  to  meet  once  in  three  years.  Regulations 
vtrcre  to  be  enforced  which  would  have  deprived  the  people  of 
the  right  of  petition,  and  have  checked  all  communications  be« 
tween  them  and  their  representatives.  It  was  declared,  indeed, 
that  no  new  taxes  should  be  levied  in  future  without  their  consent; 
but  all  the  taxes  which  had  been  imposed,  and  all  the  laws  which 
had  been  promulgated  by  the  king  whilst  exercising  his  *  full 
sovereignty, '  were  to  remain  in  force,  and  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  new  system  of  finance  and  legislation.  And  the  rights  of 
the  Crown  were  so  well  defined,  whilst  such  a  mysterious  im* 
personality  enveloped  those  which  were  given  to  the  people  by 
nis  Majesty's  *  constitutional  act, '  that  the  national  representa- 
tion was  mere  mockery  and  delusion. 

After  many  bitter  rescripts  and  angry  addresses  had  been  ex« 
changed  between  the  King  and  the  States,  commissioners  were 
named  by  each  party,  by  whom  the  points  in  oifterence  were  to 
be  discussed.  In  the  mean  wliile,  petitions  poured  in  from  the 
magistracy  ond  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  bailliwicks,  not  ex- 
cepting his  Majesty's  good  town  of  Stuttgard,  exhorting  the 
States  to  be  firm  in  their  demands.  And  the  people  and  theip 
representatives  were  unanimous  in  insisting  upon  the  entire  re- 
s!oration  of  the  ancient  form  of  government,  wiih  such  changes 
only  as  would  adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  the  country.  A% 
tins  crisis,  the  States  reclaimed  the  assibtance  of  their  old  aU 
iic>,  the  three  guaranteeing  powers,  by  applying  to  their  mi^ 
niitcfb  at  the  CcDgre«s  of  Vienna  s  but,  as  may  easily  be  ai^t 
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tidpafed»  wiihoot  efiect.  Coant  Muiister  <  wouU  not  enter 
into  the  question^  whether  the  guarantee  was  yet  subsisting. ' 
Indirectlyy  however,  h%  interposed  in  favour  of  the  mediatised 
princes ;  besides  which,  the  Hanoverian  ininisters  declared,  in 
the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  that  it  was  not  to  be  allowed 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  empire  had  given  a  des* 
potic  power  to  any  of  the  German  princes ;  and  with  this  de- 
claration their  exertions  stopped. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions,  a  new  ground  was  taken  by 
the  King.  If  the  claims  of  the  iuhabitants  of  the  dutchy  of  Old 
Wirtemberg  were  valid,  yet  the  newly  incorporated  territories, 
ke  asserted,  coukl  have  no  right  to  the  old  constitution — and 
ibese  territories  constituted  nearly  the  moiety  of  the  kingdom. 
This  point,  and  the  various  considerations  which  arose  out  of 
it,  continued  to  be  mooted  with  great  diligence  till  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  assembly.  Without  following  up  ^he  arguments  of 
those  members  by  whom  it  was  treated  as  an  abstract  question, 
with  many  a  learned  quotation  from  Pufibndorf  and  Vatel,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  claims  of  the  incorporated 
territories,  or  of  New  Wirtemberg^  were  fully  borne  cut  by  pre- 
cedent. The  case  was  not  a  new  one,  resting  in  theory.  Nu- 
merous acquisitions  had  been  made  by  the  sovereigns  of  Wir- 
temberg since  the  i6th  century  ;  for  the  State  had  been  progres* 
aively  increasing  in  size;  and,  in  every  instance,  the  districts  so 
acquired  had  been  let  into  the  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  the 
old  territory.  Whikt  thus  disputing,  the  King  yielded  so  far 
to  the  complaints  of  the  States,  as  to  repeal  some  of  his  forest 
laws,  and  corv^  acts,  and  war  taxes  $  but  at  the  same  time  he 
continued  to  levy  the  taxes  by  his  own  authority,  and  to  govern 
in  all  respects  in  full  sovereignty. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  King's  life,  the  discussions 
maintained  the  same  tone  of  asperity,  and  no  real  progress  was 
made  towards  an  amicable  settlement.  The,  niediatised  princes 
and  nobility  bad  rejoined  the  assembly,  and  added  all  their 
strength  to  its  proceedings.  -  They  alsa  concluded  a  treaty  of 
onion  amongst  themselves,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Waldburg 
Zeil  Franchburg  (President  of  the  Slates)  was  the  leading  mem- 
ber, which  occasioned  violent  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
King. 

Tue  popular  party  wfus  supposed  tm  be  espoused  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  present  King  William,  who  *  ascended  the  throne, ' 
as  the  phrase  runs,  in  February  ibi7  $  and  his  first  act  was  the 
publication  of  another  plan  of  a  constitution,  in  which  a  near- 
er approximation  was  made  to  the  old  form  of  government; 
but  bis  Majesty  expressed  himself  in  energetic  terms  against  the 
pecrei  administration  of  the  permanent  depuutions. 
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The  States  now  did  not  prooeed  right  forward ;  mack  time 
was  consmned  in  trifling  dMOossions ;  and  an  article  of  the  new 
constitution,  which  empowered  the  privy  coimciiiors  to  be  pre- 
vent at  their  sittings,  was  debated  at  krge  \  ail  parties  attach- 
ing greater  importance  to  it  than  it  deserved*  Symptoms  of 
disunion  between  the  old  Wirtembergers  and  the  new  Wir- 
terabergers,  disclosed  themselves.  The  representatives  of  Old 
Wirtemberg  protested  against  dieir  being  bound  by  the  ab* 
flolnte  majority  of  the  assembly,  of  which  the  latter  formed  a 
part;  and  the  communications  between  the  States  and  the 
Kingt  who  had  bowed  and  smiled  at  each  other  during  the 
lioney«-mooni  now  became  less  respectful  and  coneiliatbry, — ^till 
at  length  a  popular  commotion  at  Stuttgard  furnished  the  go* 
vernment  with  a  reason  or  a  pretence  for  closing  the  session: 
And,  since  that  period,  the  King  has  governed,  thoogh  not  op- 

Eressively,  yet  in  *  full  sovereignty.  *     He  is  a  man  of  domestic 
abits,  and^mild  disposition ;  and  his  virtues  are  perhaps  as  dan* 
gerous  to  the  liberties  of  Wirtemberg  as  the  vices  of  his  father. 
Througiiout  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  the  States,  we 
think,  acted  honestly  \  and  their  conduct  deserves  the  warmest 

{ praise  which  can  be  given  to  the  strenuous  defenders  of  pnblia 
iberty  ;— -yet  they  were  deficient  in  tact  and  sound  discretion. 
All  points  were  laboured  alike.  Their  communications  with  the 
King  were  often  worded  with  needless  petulance  and  empty  an- 
ger. It  is  a  wise  old  maxim,  that  '  a  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath ; '  and  certainly,  no  good  is  ever  gained  by  departing 
from  the  decent  and  habitual  rules  of  intercourse.  Whether  or 
not  it  would  have  been  politic  in  the  States  to  have  lowered  their 

Sreteusions,  is  one  of  those  matters  on  which,  according  to  Sir 
Loser  De  Coverley,  a  great  deal  may  be  said  on  botn  sides. 
And  the  partisana  of  monarchy  may  perhaps  assert,  that,  when 
subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  deputations,  it  only  could  exist 
in  name. 

Experience,  however,  had  proved  the  utility  and  necessity 
of  the  restrictions  to  which  the  Dukes  were  subjected  under  the 
old  constitution ;  and  it  should  always  be  recollected,  that  the 
Tnaintenance  of  popular  privileges  in  such  small  states,  is  a  difB* 
cult  problem,  lliey  have  not  the  depth  of  soil  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  tree  of  liberty  to  strike  root  deeply,  and 
flourish  upwards,  so  as  to  withstand  the  storm ;  but  it  always 
continues  a  weak  sapUng,  requiring  props  and  fences.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  respectable  enough  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the 
Court ;  and  they  have  no  weight  on  their  side  by  which  it  can 
be  counterbalanced. 

The  ari&tocratic  and  popular  branches  of  the  legislature  have 
not  the  support  which  are  given  to  them  in  larger  communities, 
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hf  pablio  spiril  and  puUic  opinton,  and,  above  all,  by  property. 
The  moltinide  are  inert  and  dull,  roased  with  difficulty,  and 
toon  rdapsing  into  torpor*  There  is  no  elasticity  in  the  public 
mind.  In  Wirtemberf]r,  the  courtier  and  the  court  hirelin|^  are  not 
kept  in  check  by  the  6Ut)fiituntial  merchant,  the  landed  gentkman, 
or  the  decent  farmer.  The  towns  are  filled  with  petty  traders:  the 
country  is  peopled  by  sluggish  boors.  The  Counts  and  Barons, 
therefore,  may  bear  sixteen  quarters  or  thirty*two  quarters  in 
their  shields  i  they  may  trace  their  line  to  Arminius  and  Urti- 
kind ;  and  the  Burgomasters  of  Boppingen,  or  Gmnud,  or  Rot* 
tenbarg  (for  there  is  only  one  borough  which  openly  bears  this 
name  in  Wirtemberg),  may  be  feiriy  and  freely  chosen  to  repre* 
sent  their  towns  in  the  Diet :  But  neither  the  noblest  aristocracy, 
nor  the  most  genuine  representatives  of  the  people,  will  ever  be  of 
importance  unless  they  have  money  in  their  purses.  A  popular 
government  supposes,  that  there  must  be  a  quantum  of  substandat 
power  in  the  holding  of  the  people.  Now  if  this  share  of  power 
cannot  be  diffused  throughout  the  mass,  it  must  be  concentrate 
ed  in  particular  classes  or  bodies.  The  coordinate  authority  and 
secret  funds  of  the  permanent  deputations,  which  might  have 
overturned  the  throne  if  confided  to  a  British  Parliament,  or 
the  French  Chambers,  were  therefore  essential  to  the  very  exist** 
ence  of  the  States  of  Wirtemberg;  where  the  people  are  destitute 
of  the  character  and  resources  by  which  a  representative* assem* 
bly  is  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions;  and  the 
guarantees  of  the  Protestant  powers,  however  inexpedient  it 
may  be  to  allow  of  foreign  interference  in  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  a  nation,  supplied  the  place  of  the  vis  inertia 
which  strengthens  the  subject  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of 
his  rulers. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  the  Wirtembergers  to  their 
old  constitution,  we  think  it  would  scarcely  have  been  ques- 
tioned, but  in  such  Jacobinical  times  as  the  present.  The 
Jacobin — hateful  name — was  one  who  rushed  at  once  beyond 
the  debateable  land  of  public  law ;  who  cancelled  every  obli- 
gation — who  lied  whenever  it  served  his  turn — who  remem* 
bered  no  promise  which  he  had  once  given — nnd  who  kept 
those  down  by  violence  whom  he  had  cheated  or  seduced  into 
submission.  The  Jacobin  republic  unfolded  itself  into  a  Jaco- 
bin empire ;  and  now  it  is  quite  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  how 
many  of  the  worst  principles  of  Jacobinism  have  been  adopt<» 
ed  by  the  apostles  of  legitimacy,  and  by  the  new  converts  to  its 
orthodoxy.  Those  who  scotched  the  snake,  have  snaked  in  all 
its  venom.  Where  the  French  were  usurpers,  their  conquerors 
Mnfirmed  their  usurpations.    The*  *  delivery '  of  the  coniineHt** 
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at  natioof  contists  id  tbia  $ — their  chains  hava  been  unfatlened 
from  one  staple  in  the  wall,  and  riveited  to  others  in  its  stead. 
Every  vestige  of  popular  freedom  or  independence  has  been 
carefully  blotted  out  Nothing  has  been  retained  save  roiraky. 
The  joyous  charters  of  Brabant  had  been  cast  into  the  flsmes 
by  the  rude  hands  of  the  mad  revolutionists ;  and  therefore  it 
became  lawful  for  the  Ampbiotyons  of  Europe,  as  they  have 
been  called  in  the  French  papers,  to  heave  the  Dutch  King 
up,  and  drop  him  down  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  unwilling 
Bdgians.  Since  Genoa  melted  into  the  French  empire,  the 
proud  republic  was  to  pass  in  the  mass  of  barter  to  the  miser* 
able  Sardinian  bigot.  The  cessions  extorted  from  the  Prussian 
give  him  the  right  of  plundering  the  Saxon ;  and  the  doctrine 
which  commanded  Spain  and  uie  Indies  to  worshin  the  mock 
king,  received  a  hopeful  application  in  Scandinavia:  Fur  the  at- 
tachment which  the  Norwegians  have  since  formed  to  their  new 
prince,  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  primary  illegality  of 
the  transfer. 

By  such  acts  of  the  Lords  of  men,  a  great  change  has  been 
unfortunately  produced  in  the  public  mind.  The  warm,  and, 
let  us  add,  the  ennobling  spirit  of  loyalty,  is  flitting  fast  a* 
way.  Of  the  infinite  varieties  of  misery  which  fall  upon  our 
wretched  nature,  there  are  none  which  so  readily  excite  our 
sympathy,  as  the  sufferings  of  a  king.  Nor  is  there  a  more  ge- 
nerous passion,  or  a  purer  one,  than  the  anxious  hope  that 
the  lawful  monarch  may  be  reinstated  in  his  rightful  power. 
But  for  the  claims  of  duty  and  allegiance,  who  is  there  that 
would  not  have  wished  to  join,  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his 
soul,  in  the  simple,  yet  energetic  song  of  the  partisans  of  our 
exiled  Stuarts  ? 

A  thousand  years  this  Roval  Crown 

Hath  been  his  father's  and  his  own ; 

Say  is  there  any  one  but  ke^ 

That  in  the  same  should  sharer  be  ? 

Who  better  may  the  sceptre  sway, 

Than  he  that  hath  such  right  to  reign  ? 

Then  let  us  hope  for  peaces — for  the  wars  will  never  cease, 

Till  the  King  enjoys  his  own  again. 

Such  feelings  can  no  longer  be  excited.  This  fire  of  loyalty  is 
damped  all  over  the  world.  Those  who  would  wish  to  rekindle 
it  on  the  altar,  turn  away  with  disgust  from  the  contemptuous 
scowl  of  the  divinities  before  whom  it  would  have  flamed.  Upon 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  we  witnessed  just  such  a  ^cene  as 
takes  place  in  romance,  when  the  dungeons  of  a  wicked  giant 
§rc  unlocked,  atler  the  storming  of  his  castle.    Kings  and  prin- 
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oes  and  potentates  were  deKvered  from  captivityi  or  recalled  froift 
banisbinent ;  and  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side  with  joy. 
These  lo  Paeans  swelled  and  rose  upon  the  breeze— and  then  they 
ceased  !  and  a  sullen  silence  has  succeeded.  The  oonunoa  exuit« 
ation  WAS  repressed  by  the  unlucky  discovery,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  *  Kings, '  in  the  words  of  the  song,  began  to  enjoy  their 
own  again,  it  became  but  too  evident,  that  they  had  fully  deter-^ 
mined  that  their  subjects  should  never  enjoy  theirs ;  and«  till 
that  assurance  is  felt,  the  *  King,  *  no  matter  how  many  thou- 
sand years  the  sceptre  may  have  belonged  to  him  or  bis  fathers, 
will  never  sway,  nor  deserve  to  sway  it  in  peace  or  security. 


Art-  V.  A  Description  of  the  principal  Picturesque  BeatUies^ 
Antiquities^  and  Geological  Phenomena  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
By  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  Bart.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Kneravings  from  Original  Drawings.  London,  Buimer  &  Co. 
Ibi6. 

nnuE  Isle  of  Wight  possesses  much  of  that  kind  of  beauty 
-^  which  seldom  sinks  into  tameness  on  the  one  hand,  or 
rises  into  sublimity  on  the  other.  It  is  almost  always  such  as 
to  produce  only  placid  and  gentle  emotions.  Its  charms  a- 
rise  from  the  si^ht  of  verdure  and  fertility  spread  over  an  un- 
dulating and  often  well  wooded  surface,  many  points  com- 
manding fine  views  of  the  sea,  and  particularly  of  the  strait 
which  separates  the  island  from  the  coast  of  England.  The 
structure,  also,  of  what  is  under  the  surface,  displays  some  in- 
teresting peculiarities ;  so  that  it  forms  a  subject  both  for  the 
pen  and  the  pencil,  which  we  think  has  been  very  happily  treat* 
ed  in  the  elegant  and  splendid  volume  which  is  now  before  us. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  has  nearly  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram, 
with  all  its  sides  equal,  and  its  two  diagonals  therefore  nearly  cut- 
ing  one  another  at  right  angles.  The  longer  diagonal  runs  almost 
due  east  and  west,  and  the  shorter,  of  course,  north  and  south ; 
the  len<;tn  of  the  former  is  a  little  more  than  22  miles  and  a  half, 
and  that  of  the  latter  is  about  IS  and  three  quarters.  The  su- 
perficial content  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  98,320  acres; 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1812  was  reckoned  24,120,  or 
nearly  one  for  every  four  acres.  Sir  Henry  En^^Iefieid,  after 
stating  the  figure  and  position,  goes  on  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
coast,  then  of  the  ranges  of  hUls ;  giving  afterwards  a  pictur-r 
esque  description  of  the  island ;  and  lastly,  an  account  of  the 
few  antiquities  it  contains. 

7l>e  longer  diagonal  which  we  have  mentioned,  goes  from 
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the  Needles  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  islfrnd,  to  a  point  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  the  high  chalk  chfT  known  by  the 
name  of  Culver  CliiF  at  the  east  end  ;  and,  nearly  in  the  same 
direction^  ti  a  rnn|i[e  of  chalk  hilis  of  a  very  peculiar  structure, 
which,  though  they  have  been  described  by  other  naturalists, 
we  believe  were  first  observed  by  Sir  Henry  En^lefield,  and 
are  indt.^  remarkable  for  the  display  of  phenomena  very  un« 
iiisual  amon^  secondary,  bat  more  especially  among  chalk  strata. 

*  The  chalk  of  which  this  range  is  composed,  is  in  general  of  a 
closer  and  harder  texture  than  that  of  most  of  the  chalk  ranges  in 
the  south  of  England.  It  is  everywhere  divided  into  strata  of  dif- 
ferent thickness,  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet :  these  are  exactly 
parallel  nmong  themselves,  and  do  not  appear  to  bend  or  wave  in  the 
least.  They  are  in  general  separated  from  one  another  by  beds  of 
Hint,  in  separate  nodules ;  sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions  in 
the  direction  of  the  bed,  but  very  seldom  above  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  thickness.  In  some  places  the  strata  are  divided  by  a  thin  layer 
of  a  soft  powdery  chalk ;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  surfaces 
of  the  strata  are  in  contact,  each  face  having  a  sort  of  striated  ap- 
pearance, and  not  absolutely  flat,  but  wavy.  ^  Besides  the  beds  of 
flints  which  separate  the  strata,  detached  nodules  are  aiso  found 
scattered  sparingly  through  the  most  solid  parts  of  the  beds ;  and 
sometimes  flint  may  be  seen  in  a  tliird  state,  namely,  filling,  in  thin 
sheets  of  ver}^  considerable  extent,  the  fissures  which  run  through 
the  strata,  cutting  them  in  general  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
strata.  These  fissures  are  seldom  above  two  inches  wide  ;  and  the 
plate  of  flint  which  fills  them  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  each 
side  towards  the  centre,  which  often  contains  some  loose  calcareous 
powder,  enclosed  between  two  silicious  plates. 

*  All  the  flints  above  described,  except  the  detached  nodules  in 
the  body  of  the  strata  are  universally  found  in  a  most  extraordinary 
utate :  they  are  broken  in  every  direction  into  pieces  of  every  size* 
from  three  inches  diameter,  down  to  an  absolutely  impalpable  powder. 
The  flints  thus  shivered,  as  if  by  a  blow  of  inconceivable  force,  re- 
tain their  complete  form  and  position  in  their  bed.  The  chalk  close- 
Iv  invests  them  on  every  side,  and,  till  removed,  nothing  different  from 
other  flints  can  be  perceived,  excepting  fine  lines  indicating  the  frac- 
ture, as  in  broken  glass ;  but,  when  moved,  they  fail  at  once  to  pieces, 
llie  fragments  are  all  as  sharp  as  possible,  and  quite  irregular,  beuig 
certainly  not  the  effect  of  any  peculiar  crystallisation,  or  internal  ar- 
rangement of  the  materials,  but  merely  of  external  violence. ' 

Sir  Henry  En^iicfield  does  not  say  that  he  was  the  first  to  ob- 
serve this  most  extraordinary  and  instructive  fact,  but  we  be- 


•  A  jelmHar  appearance  is  observed  in  the  chalk  of  the  South  Down 
nmge ;  and  it  somewhat  resembles  the  surfaces  to  wliich,  in  Derby* 
fci.ire,  tlu y  give  tlic  naiue  Sldcnsides, 
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lieve  he  was ;  and  we  can  also  state,  from  our  own  observatiofi, 
that  he  has  here  given  a  most  just  and  accurate  descripftion  of 
the  phenomena  :-^and  wbat  be  adda  about  the  position  of  the 
chalk  strata,  tends  to  throw  some  lipfht  on  the  cause. 

'  These  strata  lie  inclined  to  the  horison  at  an  angle  of  nearly  70 
degrees,  dipping  toward  the  north.  Wherever  I  have  been  able  to 
aee  the  strata  in  a  fair  section,  this  great  inclination  appears  constant^ 
and  the  whole  mass  has  been  moved  apparently  at  once,  without  any 
iissure  or  chasm  in  consequence  of  it;  *  for  Uie  fissures  already  d&> 
scribed  to  be  filled  in  many  parts  with  fiiiit,  bear  certain  marks  of 
having  existed  previous  to  the  period  of  the  subversion  of  the  whole 
mass*' 

It  can  hardly  be  donbted  that  the  fact  of  the  highly  inclined 
position  of  the  chalk  strata,  and  the  shattered  condition  of  the 
flints  contained  in  them,  are  connected  together,  and  are  to  be 
referred  to  one  common  cause.  The  strata  are  so  accurately 
parallel,  even  in  their  nearly  vertical  position,  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  their  having  been  formed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  having  hnd  their  surfaces  made  parallel  to  one 
another,  by  being  originally  parallel  to  the  level  strrface  of  the 
water  by  which  the  cnalk  was  deposited.  From  this  position 
they  hnve  been  removed,  and  brought  into  a  situation  nearly 
vertical,  though,  whether  by  subsidence  or  elevation,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  doubtful  question.  In  either  case,  a  great  force  hat 
been  applied ;  and  the  vast  mass  of  chalk  put  in  motion,  has, 
by  a  very  singular  operation,  shivered  the  flints  contained  in  it, 
without  producing  a  relative  change  of  place  in  the  fragments. 
This  resembles  more  the  effect  of  a  most  severe  and  forcible 
squeeze  or  compression  applied  to  a  body  on  all  sides,  than  any 
other  application  of  force  with  which  we  ore  acquainted.  A 
hard  and  brittle  substance,  of  which  the  parts  were  not  tenact* 
ous  or  tough,  might  certainly  in  this  way  be  reduced  into  frag^ 
ments,  ana  almost  to  powder,  without  any  change  in  its  external 
form.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  nodules  Included  in  the  interior 
of  the  be<Is  of  chalk,  are  not  shivered  like  those  at  the  surfaces,  or 
interposed  between  the  strata.  The  former  have  been  protected 
by  the  solid  ma«s  round  them,  while  the  latter  have  been  shat* 
tered  by  the  slipping  or  sliding  of  the  chalk  beds  on  one  another. 
The  striated  appearances  at  the  surface  of  the*  strata,  are  a 
proof  that  such  sliding  or  rubbing  on  one  another  has  takeil 
place.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  with  the  idea  of  a  compression  acting  equally^ 
or  nearly  equally  on  all  sides. 

*  Though  this  angle  is  on,  the  whole  constant ;  it  is,  neverthelesf, 
subject  to  some  local  variation. 
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We  have  snid  that  it  is  not  evident  whether  the  force  tha€ 
changed  the  position  of  these  strata,  was  their  own  ffravity  pro* 
ducin^  subsidence  on  one  side,  or  some  expansive  rorce  raising 
them  up  on  the  other.  Both  suppositions  are  subject  to  i^real 
difficulties.  Sir  H.  E^  however,  seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  of 
the  cfltct  havinp  been  produced  by  subsidence. 

*  The  chalk,  *  he  says,  '  is  not  the  only  substance  which  has  thm 
been  overset ;  for  the  day  strata  to  the  norUi  and  south  of  the  chalk,  to 
the  extent  of  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  rather  more 
to  the  south,  are  in  like  manner  inclined ;  but  with  this  difierenoe* 
that  those  to  the  north,  which,  if  the  whole  mass  fell  in  from  the 
south,  were  originally  the  uppermost  strata,  have,  as  it  was  natmral 
to  suppose  they  might,  parted  off  from  the  chalk,  so  as  to  leave  a 
narrow  chasm  between  them,  and  now  stand  in  a  position,  neaiiy, 
if  not  absolutely  vertical ;  while  the  southern  strata  have  a  less  inclin- 
ation to  the  horizon  than  the  chalk,  owing  to  the  chalk  having  in 
the  same  manner  parted  from  them,  which  leaves  a  ravine  between 
the  chalk  and  the  clay  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ravine. ' 

The  supposition,  that  the  highly  inclined  position  of  the  chalk 
strata,  is  the  effect  of  angular  subBidence,  rather  than  of  angu* 
lar  elevation,  though  it  seem  the  most  natural,  does  not  appear 
to  us  quite  consiiitent  with  the  facts.  On  the  north  side  of 
Alum  Bay,  where  the  inclined  strata  of  chalk  are  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  beds  of  clay,  which,  when  the  whole  was 
horizontal,  were  the  beds  nearest  the  surface,  and  incumbent 
on  the  chalk,  the  parts  of  those  beds  nearest  the  chalk,  if 
we  are  not  very  much  deceived,  are  turned  up  as  if  ihey  had 
been  heaved  and  bent  by  a  force  that  acted  from  below.  It  is 
not  likely,  if  nothing  but  sinking  down  had  happened  on  this 
aide,  that  such  an  appearance  would  have  been  produced. 
But,  whatever  supposition  be  adopted,  a  great  difficulty  re- 
mains behind,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed, 
far  less  to  have  seen  explained.  When  a  body  of  strata  is  set 
edgeways,  bow  ccmes  k  about  that  it  occupies  in  a  horizontal  di« 
rection  as  much  space,  either  exactly,  or  nearly,  as  it  did  in  its 
undisturbed  position  ?  What  has  adjusted  the  thickness  of  the 
moved  strata  to  their  breadth,  so  that  when  the  mass  turned 
on  its  axis,  till  it  came  to  be  wholly,  or  nearly  vertical,  it  oc* 
cupied  the  same  space  as  when  it  lay  horizontally  ?  To  thia 
question  we  can  conceive  no  answer,  if  the  effect  is  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  mere  sinking  down  or  subsidence. — We 
shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  return  to  this  subject  on  con« 
sidering  the  second  part  of  this  volume. 

It  is  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremhies  of  the  island  where 
the  coast  affords  a  transverse  section  of  the  chalk  range,  that 
this  disposition  of  the  strata  is  most  distinctly  seen.    The  neediu 
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at  the  western  extremity,  are  parte  of  the  Tertical  strata  of  chalk, 
now  separated  from  the  rest,  snd  insulated  by  the  action  of  the 
sea,  to  which,  though  they  have  been  hard  enough  to  make  a 
great  resistance,  they  are  gradually  yiekiing;  and  will  finally  dis* 
appear  as  some  others  have  done,  of  which,  in  calm  weather,  the 
remains  are  to  be  seen  at  a  considerable  depth  under  the  surface. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  thst,  at  this  end,  the  Isle  of 
Wiflrht  was  once  connected  with  the  main  land. 

The  formation  of  flint  is  a  oratter  so  interesting  to  geclogists, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  obscure,  that  the  remarks  of  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  examine  those  objects  in  their  natural 
state,  and  with  his  own  eyes,  are  always  deserving  of  attention. 
Sir  Henry  EnglefieM  thinks  it  certain  that  the  separation  of 
the  silicions  matter  from  the  calcareous  took  place  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  strata,  and  that  the  flints  were  not,  as  it  would 
appear  at  a  first  glance,  deposited  in  alternate  strata  with  the 
chalk.  The  extraneous  fossils  found  in  chalk  seem  to  afford  a 
proof  of  this.  Many  Ex:hini  are  seen  filled  with  flint,  which  bas^ 
after  completely  filling  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  formed  a  large 
bulb  at  the  orifice  of  it,  as  a  viscid  fluid  would  do. 

'  Many  of  the  great  fissures  in  the  chalk,  which  must  have  taken 
place  long  after  the  whole  mass  Imd  attained  a  degree  of  hardness 
and  solidity,  as  they  run  through  many  strata,  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  them,  are  invested  with  pure  flint ;  sometimes  totally  fill- 
ing those  fissures,  and  sometimes  not.  The  plates  of  flint  filling 
these  fissures  must  have  been  deposited  at  a  period  later  than  the 
formation  of  the  nodules  of  flint,  either  those  in  the  strata  or  those 
found  separately  scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  chalk.  What 
agent  has  in  this  manner,  at  two  different  periods,  separated  the  sili- 
cious  from  the  calcareous  matter,  and  how  could  the  flint,  when  so 
separated  from  the  chalk,  form  itself  into  solid  masses  ?  * 

This  last  is  indeed  a  difiicuU  Question  ;  for  tlie  siljcious  mat* 
ter  must  not  only  be  separated,  but  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  fluid 
state  before  it  could  be  moulded  into  the  forms,  or  acquire  the 
solidity  which  it  is  now  found  to  possess.  An  analogy  has  of 
late  been  observed  between  the  forms  of  the  various  kinds  of 
spongiie,  and  the  figures  of  the  flint  in  chalk  ;  and  if  the  ana^* 
logy  is  real,  it  will  considerably  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ex* 
planation. 

The  picturesque  beauties  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  coast  and  the  country  immediately  adjacent  | 
the  interior  being,  for  the  most  part,  as  destitute  of  b«iuty  at 
any  tract  of  the  same  extent  in  England.  The  woodlands  a* 
long  the  shore,  the  chalk  cli6*s,  and  what  are  called  the  Chinei^ 
are  the  principal  objects.    In  the  description  of  these  beautiesy 
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we  tbink  the  author  has  been  very  successful  His  pictures 
nre  not  orercbarged  or  exaggerated*  but  are  lively  aad  forci* 
ble ;  and|  by  means  of  a  few  circumstances  judiciously  select* 
ed»  bring  the  scene  very  distinctly  before  the  reader.  They  re* 
mind  us  of  the  remarks  on  scenervf  which,  w0  thiuk»  are  made 
tviih  as  much  taste,  and  as  much  power  of  writing,  as  any  in 
our  language, — we  mean  those  of  Gray  in  his  tour  in  Scotlandt 
and  in  the  north  of  England, 

*  On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  not  far  from  West  Cowes, 
is  a  seat  of  Sir  Heury  SeymouTi  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr  Wyatt, 
in  imitation  of  an  ancient  caslle.  Seated  on  the  steep  descent  of 
the  coast  to  the  Solent  sea,  it  perhaps  commands  a  view  of  that 
strait,  superior  in  beauty  to  any  other  point  in  the  island.  To  the 
east,  Portsmouth,  crowded  with  shipping,  is  in  full  view,  and  the 
richest  line  of  the  woody  coast  of  the  island  appears  in  long  and  va- 
ried perspective.  To  tne  north,  the  Southampton  river  is  seen  in  its 
whole  extent ;  and  the  town  of  Southampton,  with  its  spires  and  tow- 
ers, though  at  ten  miles  distance,  is  no  inconsiderable  object.  The 
woods  ot  the  New  Forest  close  the  view  to  the  west,  while  Calshot 
Castle,  on  the  point  of  its  long  banks  of  shingle,  stands  boldly  out 
amidst  the  waves,  and  marks  the  separation  between  the  Solent  sea 
and  the  Southampton  river. ' 

Further  to  the  eastward  is  Binstead,  much  celebrated  for  its 
beauty. 

'  The  shore  here  is  very  steep,  and  wooded  absolutely  into 
the  water ;  a  small  cove  forms  the  nearest  distance ;  and,  beyond 
the  projecting  point  of  this  cove,  the  shipping  of  Portsmouth  har- 
bour, now  seen  in  a  nearer  view,  is  a  noble  assemblage  of  all  that 
the  commercial  or  armed  Navy  c^  England  can  exhibit.  The  an- 
chorage of  the  Motherbank  reaches  quite  to  Binstead,  and  even  fur^ 
ther  to  the  west ;  and,  when  the  great  convoys  were  collecting  in  the 
channel  from  thence  to  St  Helen  s,  a  distance  of  eight  mites  has  of^ 
ten  been  seen  covered  ^-ith  vessels,  to  the  amount  of  many  hundreds. 
The  sailing  of  one  of  those  great  convoy's,  in  a  beautifully  clear  day, 
with  a  light  air,  which  permitted  every  sail  to  be  spread,  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  I  ever  beheld.  The  blue  waters  in  the 
distance  were  almost  hidden  by  the  snow-white  cloud  of  sails,  which, 
as  the  vessels  approached,  separated  into  detached  groups,  and,  still 
nearing,  passed  in  rapid  succession,  as  I  viewed  the  scane  from  tlie 
heights  above  Coxioes. 

*  The  foot-path  from  Ryde  to  St  John's,  crosses  a  small  and  rather 
marshy  meadow,  with  a  streamlet  passing  through  it,  having  a  stone- 
arched  bridge,  and  a  sluice  to  keep  out  the  tides.  Near  this  stream 
several  rows  of  graves  still  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  turf, 
These  I  had  often  noticed,  without  a  suspicion  of  what  they  really 
were  ;  till  one  day  meeting  an  old  fishern;an,  I  asked  him  why  those 
heaps,  so  like  graves,  had  been  thrown  up.    The  man,  in  a  low  tone, 
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lUid  with  a  sort  of  tuUen  look,  said — ''  They  are  graves; — the  bodies 
cast  ashore,  after  the  loss  of  the  Royal  George,  were  buried  here. 
We  did  not  much  like  drawing  a  net  hereabouts  for  some  weeks  af- 
terwards:— ^we  were  always  bringing  up  a  corpse."  The  sudden 
and  melancholy  effect  of  tnis  narrative ;  the  peculiar  contrast  of  the 
cheerful,  though  very  retired  look  of  this  little  green  flat,  with  thd 
sad  records  that  almost  ceased  to  mark  its  surface,  suggested  the  fol^ 
lowing  lines,  which  I  hope  my  readers  will  excuse  me  for  inserting* 
*  Thou !  who  doet  tread  this  smooth  and  verdant  meady 

Viewing  delighted,  the  fair  hills  that  rise 

On  either  hand,  a  sylvan  theatre: 

While  in  the  front  with  snowy  pinions  closed^ 

And  thunders  silent,  Britain*8  Guardian  fleet 

On  the  deep  bosom  of  the  azure  sea 

Reposes  awful :  Pass  not  heedless  by 

These  mouldering  heaps  which  the  blue  spiry  grass 

Scarce  guards  from  mingling  with  the  common  earth. 

Mark!  in  how  many  a  melancholy  rank 

The  graves  are  marshall'd. — Dost  thou  know  the  fate 

Disastrous,  of  their  tenants  ?    Hushed  the  winds^ 

And  smooth  the  billows,  when  an  unseen  hand 

Smote  the  great  ship,  and  reft  her  massy  beams : 

She  reeled  and  sunk : — Over  her  swarming  decks 

The  flashing  wave  in  horrid  whirlpool  rushed ; 

While  from  a  thousand  throats,  one  wailing  shriek 

Burst,  and  was  heard  no  more.^- 

Then  day  bV  day. 

The  ebbiug  tide  left  frequent  on  the  sand 

The  livid  corpse ;  and  his  o'er^-loaded  net 

The  shuddering  fisher  loathed  to  drag  ashore^ 

And  here,  by  friends  unknown,  unmark'd,  unwept^ 

They  rest. — Refuse  not  thou  i^  passing  sigh, 

And  wish  a  quiet  consummation : 

For  in  thy  country's  service  these  men  died. ' 

On  going  along  the  same  cotisti  between  St  John's  and  the 
sea,  on  a  platform  about  fifty  feet  above  the  water,  statttls  th« 
mansion  of  Appley,  wliicb  may  be  taken  as  the  most  perfect  spe* 
cimen  of  the  beauties  characteristic  of  this  httle  island. 

'  It  is, '  says  Sir  Hekey,  *  perhaps  the  most  enchanting  of  all 
the  spots  in  this  most  beautiful  tract  ot  country.  Its  elevation  above 
the  sea  is  sufficient  to  command,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  every 
object  on  it,  while  it  is  not  too  much  raised  to  enjoy  the  near  view  of 
the  waves  in  all  their  varieties  breaking  on  the  shore,  or  t^e  enchant* 
ing  sound  of  their  murmur  as  they  die  away  on  the  beach*  This 
coast  is  so  sheltered,  that  it  seldom  happens  that  the  most  violent 
ttorm  excites  a  great  swell  on  it,  which,  however  sublime>  would  ill 
•uit  the  quiet  and  peacefiil  character  of  this  swe^t  retreat*  The  bouM 
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is  of  old  brick,  grown  to  an  extremdy  pleasing  grey  tint:  A  soiall 
velvet  lawn  in  its  front  separates  it  from  the  brow  of  the  clifl^  which 
is  very  steep,  and  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  vegetation.  With 
the  oak,  asn,  and  hazel,  the  universal  growth  of  the  shore,  are  hap-> 
pily  mixed  most  of  the  hardy  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens,  wiu^ 
wiUiout  formality,  not  only  add  variety  to  the  woods,  but  mark 
cuhivatibn  so  essential  near  a  dwelling  house.  A  small  cove  to  the 
east,  called  Puckpool  Bay,  forms  the  nearest  distance  of  the  sea. 
This  bay  is  overiiung  by  a  noble  wood,  whidi  risea  in  a  great  mass 
up  the  side  of  an  hill  of  no  inconsiderate  height!  From  this  steep 
bank  a  long  point  of  lower  land  projects  into  Uie  sea,  not,  however, 
flat  or  marshy,  but  having  a  rocky  point  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high.  Over  this  land  the  sea  is  again  visible ;  and  Nettleston  Point 
forms  another  bay.  The  anchorage  of  St  Helen's  is  just  beyond ;  and 
every  vessel  that  comes  to  Portsmouth  from  the  eastward  is  seen  for 
«  long  time  passing  this  part  of  the  view.  In  front,  Portsmouth,  s* 
oflen  mentioned,  is  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and  the 
western  prospect  commands  the  village  of  Hyde,  with  the  busy  scene 
of  its  smaiy  craft  and  wherries. ' 

What  are  called  the  Chines^  form  a  species  of  scenery  quite 
peculiar  and  different  from  any  other  in  the  island.  They  are 
scattered  along  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast ;  and  seem  all 
to  owe  their  origin  to  one  common  cause,  the  gradual  action  of 
the  small  streams  of  water  which  descend  from  the  interior  of 
the  island  into  the  sea,  and,  &llln^  over  the  edge  of  the  perpoi- 
dicular  clay  cliffi,  have  worn  for  Uiemselves  deep  gullies,  some 
of  which  recede  to  a  considerable  distance  within  the  shore^ 
oontinually  increasing  their  dimensionss  and  oflen  changing 
theur  forms. 

*  The  most  eastern  of  these,  and  the  most  cel^irated,  is  »Shanklin 
Chine.  The  cliff,  where  the  stream  which  forms  it  enters  the  sea, 
is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  the  chasm  is  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  tq>,  and  at  the  bottom  not  much 
wider  than  the  channel  of  the  stream.  The  sides  are  very  steep,  and 
in  most  places  clothed  with  rich  underwood,  overhanging  the  naked 
sides.  At  a  small  distance  within  the  mouth,  on  a  terrace  just  large 
enough  to  afford  a  walk  to  their  doors,  stand  two  small  cottages,  at 
difierent  elevations.  Rude  flights  of  steps  descend  to  them  from  the 
top ;  and  an  excavation  from  the  sandy  rock  forms  a  skittle*ground 
to  one  of  them,  overshadowed  by  the  spray  of  young  oaks.  Durii^ 
the  war,  a  sentinel  was  placed  on  a  prominent  point  of  the  slope, 
and  added  much  to  the  scenery.  After  proceeding  about  a  hiuidred 
yards  in  a  direct  line  from  the  shore,  the  chasm  makes  a  sudden  bend 
to  the  left,  and  grows  much  narrower.  Its  sides  are  nearly  per- 
pendicular, and  but  little  shrubbry  breaks  their  naked  sur&ce.  The 
chasm  continues  winding  and  decreasing  in  breadth,  till  it  terminates 
m  an  extremely  narrow  fissure,  down  which  the  riil  which  has  formed 
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the  whole,  &Sia  about  thirty  feet  The  quantity  of  water  Is  in  ge- 
neral so  small,  that  the  cascade  is  scarcely  worth  viewing ;  but,  af-' 
ter  great  rains,  it  must  be  very  pretty.  The  sides  of  the  gloomy  hol- 
low in  which  it  falla,  are  of  the  blackish  indurated  clay,  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil  hereabouts  is  composed,  and  the  damp  of 
the  waters  has  covered  most  parts  of  it  with  shining  green  lichens, 
and  mosses  of  various  shades.  The  brushwood  which  grows  on 
the  brow  on  either  side,  overhangs,  so  as  nearly  to  mee^ ;  and  the 
airhole  scene,  though  it  cannot  be  considered  as  magnificent,  is  cer- 
tainly striking  and  grotesque.  Above  the  fall,  the  stream  continues 
to  run  in  a  oeep  and  shady  channel^  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  in 
which  it  takes  its  rise. ' 

It  is  evident  that  extavstions  of  this  kind  can  only  be  pro* 
dnced  where  water  flows  over  a  bank  consbting  of  day,  or  some 
other  material  that  is  soft  enough  to  be  readily  cut  into  by  a 
small  stream,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tenacious  and  tough  e» 
nough  to  maintain  the  edges  of  the  cut  steep  or  perpendicular* 
Wherever  thifi  is  the  case,  what  is  here  called  a  C/iine  may  be 
produced.  They  abound  on  (he  south  side  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  $  and  several  more  are  described  in  the  work  before  us« 
The  name  of  Chine  is  somewhat  peculiar.  In  its  litei;al  signifi* 
cation,  it  is  the  part  of  the  back  in  which  the  spine  or  back^bone 
is  contained ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  from  some  supposed  analogy 
with  this,  that  the  term  is  here  applied.  It  seems  to  have  been 
so  used  by  Dryden,  when  be  employs  it  as  a  verb  ^ — He  that  did 
jshine  the  long-ribbed  Appeninem 

The  scenery  in  this  island  which  borders  most  upon  the 
sublime  and  magnificent,  is  that  of  the  chalk  cliffs,  particularly 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  about  the  Needles  and  Alum  Bay^ 
Whitediff  Bay,  &c.  Some  of  these  cliiS>  are  quite  perpencfi* 
cular,  and  not  less  than  400  feet,  or  even  600  in  height.  The 
whole  scenery  of  Alum  Bay  is  superior  in  magnificence  to  that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  island. 

'  The  chalk  forms  an  unbroken  face,  everywhere  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, and,  in  some  parts,  formidably  projecting ;  and  die  tender- 
est  stains  of  ochreous  yellow,  and  greenish  moist  vegetation,  vary, 
without  breaking,  its  sublime  uniformity.  This  vast  wall  extends 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is  hardly  less  dian  400  feet  in 
height;  its  termination  is  a  thin  edge,  not  perpendicular,  but  of 
a  bold  broken  outline ;  and  the  wedge-like  Needle  rocks,  arising 
out  of  the  blue  waters,  seem  to  continue  the  cliff  beyond  its  pre- 
sent boundary,  and  give  an  awful  impre^ion  of  the  stormy  ages 
which  have  gradually  devoured  its  enormous  mass.  The  chalk  rising 
from  the  sea  nearly  perpendicular,  being  totally  in  the  shadow,  while, 
opposed  to  the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  pellucid  green  of  the  sea 
at  its  foot;  it  has  a  sort  of  aerial  tint,  as  if  it  were  semitransparent ; 
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ivhile  here  and  -there  a  projecting  point  of  the  edge  of  the  diff^ 
datching  the  sunshine,  is  of  a  whiteness  so  transplendent  that  ic 
seems  to  sparkle  by  its  own  native  light. 

*  The  magical  repose  of  this  side  of  the  bay  is  wonderfully  con« 
trasted  by  the  torn  forms  and  vivid  colouring  of  the  clay  clifli  on  the 
opposite  side.  These  do  not  present  rounded  headlands,  covered* 
with  turf  and  shrubs,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  coast,  but  offer 
a  series  of  points  which  afe  often  quite  sharp  and  spiry.  Deep,  rug- 
ged chasms  divide  the  strata  in  many  places,  and  not  a  vestige  of  ve- 
getation appears  in  any  part.  The  tints  of  the  cliff  are  so  bright  and 
so  varied,  that  they  have  not  the  appearance  of  any  thing  natural. 
Deep  purplish  red,  dusky  blue,  bright  ochreous  yellow,  grey  and  black 
succeed  one  another,  as  sharply  defined  as  the  stripes  in  silk. ' 

From  this  description,  it  is  evident  that  few  places  present  a: 
greater  contrast  within  a  small  compassi  than  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  Alum  Bay.  ^o  this  very  beautiful  and  excellent  de^ 
scription,  we  shall  add  that  of  the  prospect  from  the  lofty  bead- 
land,  where  the  light-house  is  situated  a  little  to  the  soath  of 
this  bay. 

^  The  contrast  of  the  clearness  of  the  air  towards  the  land,  and 
over  the  sea,  is  more  striking  from  this  point  than  any  other,  though 
it  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  observed  from  most  of  tlie  elevated  spot^ 
in  the  island.  Towards  the  land,  the  whole  prospect,  when  I  viewed 
it  in  a  very  fine  day,  was  bright  and  distinct :  Tne  Solent  sea,  of  a 
deep  azure,  was  studded  with  white  sails  shining  like  silver ;  and  the 
distant  hills  of  Hampshire  melted  into  the  air  in  the  most  pearly  clear- 
ness. Over  the  sea  hung  an  haze,  which  dulled  every  object,  and  its 
horizon  was  faint  and  indistinct.  It  is  a  very  remarKable  fact,  that 
although  the  land  behind  Cherbourg  is  as  high  as  Beachy-head,  and 
full  ten  miles  nearer  to  St  Catherine's  *  hill,  no  person  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  its  being  seen  from  thence ;  while,  in  clear  weather,  Beachy- 
head  is  almost  constantly  visible.  It  seems  not  easy  to  account  for 
this,  particularly  as  the  line  of  vision  to  both  these  points  passes  di^ 
rectly  over  the  sea,  without  any  land  whatever  intervening ;  so  that 
any  vapour  arising  from  the  water  ought  to  operate  equally  in  each 
case.' 

We  pass  over  the  antiquities : — those  in  the  island  are  not 
numerous  or  striking,  and  ofFord  but  few  subjects  in  which  the 
antiquary  can  display  much  knowledge  or  research.  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  it  is  to  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
l>eauty  or  value  of  this  work,  to  spesk  only  of  the  descriptionst 
or,  in  general,  of  the. letter-prrss  which  it  contains.  The  en- 
gravings, by  which  it  is  illustrated,  are  very  striking  and  very 
finely  execrted.  The  drawings  were  made  by  Sm  Henry  En* 
otEFiELD,  or  by  Mr  Webster,  of  whose  snare  in  the  comp«^ 

*  The  hill  on  wliich  the  light-house  stands. 
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^itioD  of  this  work  we  are  to  speak  more  hereafter.  They  are 
engraved  by  Mr  Cookc  in  a  masterly  style.  They  are  numer- 
ous, and  possess  the  singular  advantage  of  giving  the  true  mine* 
ralogical  character  of  tlie  rocks,  where  the  scenery  admits  of  it^ 
combined  with  great  force  of  execution  and  grandeur  of  effect. 
To  the  effect,  indeed,  this  circumstance  very  materially  contri- 
butes ;  and,  we  hope,  one  of  the  advantages  derived  to  artists 
from  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  will  be  a  conviction,  that  atten- 
tion to  the  real  characters  of  rocks,  and  the  correct  representa- 
tion of  them,  tend  to  give  a  truth  and  reality  to  their  landsc.ipea 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  attained.  Observers,  who  have 
never  attended  much  to  these  characters,  will  recognise  them  as 
real  objects  when  presented  by  the  draughtsman  or  the  painter, 
imd  will  feel  that  the  justness  and  force  of  the  impression  are 
both  essentially  improved.     We  have  great  pleasure  in  antici- 

Eatiog  such  consequences  from  the  work  before  us;  and  we 
ave  learned,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  they  have  already 
begun  to  be  felt.  We  should  be  led  into  too  much  detail,  if  we 
were  to  enter  minutely  into  the  consideration  of  the  engravings. 
We  cannot,  however,  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  mention- 
ing some  of  them.  Plate  3d  is  a  view  of  thjC  cliffs  at  Punnosey 
by  Sir  Henry  Englefield.  The  perpendicular  and  parallel 
fissures,  which  give  these  clifis  a  very  peculiar  character,  are 
/copied  from  nature ;  and  so  are  the  masses  in  the  fore  ground, 
which  having  separated  and  slid  down  from  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
have  fallen,  as  it  were,  backwards.  The  effect  of  the  whole  ia 
very  striking.  Freshwater  Cave,  which  is  the  6th  plate,  is  re- 
jnarkable  for  its  strong  and  characteristic  features.  Plate  4tb 
is  a  view  of  one  of  the  Chines,  vi;z.  Blackgang  Chine,  and  gives 
a  veiT  accurate  idea  of  this  kind  of  ravine,  and  of  the  small 
jrill  oi  water  to  which  these  curious  excavations  owe  their  origin. 
The  waterfall  here  is  74*  feet  in  height.  Among  the  plates  de- 
stined to  illustrate  the  antiquities,  &c.  we  would  particularly  re- 
mark Ivyhouse,  plate  10th$  Quarr-abbey,  plate  12tJ]. — The  plates 
Amount  in  all  to  50,  beside  the  charts. 

After  Sir  Henry  Englefield  had  finished  his  observations,  as 
they  did  not  extend  to  aU  the  objects  he  wished  tp  embrace,  he 
prevailed  on  Mr  Thomas  Webster,  yfell  known  by  his  commu- 
nications to  the  Geological  Society,  Jto  undertake  the  completion 
o(  the  work  |  and  to  hi^  additional  observations,  which  are  chief- 
ly geological,  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. They  indeed  do  great  honour  to  Mr  Webster,  both 
as  a  geologist  and  a  draughtsman.  We  seject,  as  a  specimen, 
^me  of  the  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  the  vertical  strata  of 
Alum  Bay,  ahready  frequently  mentioned.    The  beds  of  day  on 
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tbe  north  side  of  that  bay,  which  lean  iigainat  the  Tertical  stra- 
ta of  chalky  he  considers  as  belonging  to  those  beds  that  lie 
thave  the  chalk  in  the  southern  counties  of  England.  These 
bedsofclayi  though  their  order  is  not  completely  ascertained, 
^re  known  to  lie  immediately  on  that  division  of  the  chalk  for- 
mation which  contains  in  it  nodules  of  flint  The  same,  making 
allowance  for  their  change  of  position,  in  respect  to  the  horizon, 
is  the  relation  in  which  the  beds  of  clay  and  the  strataof  chalk  stand 
to  one  another  at  Alum  Bay.  The  north  part,  therefore,  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  must  be  considered  as  consisting  of  beds  which 
lie  above  the  chalk. 

With  respect  to  the  chalk  formation,  Mr  Webster  remarks, 
that  in  no  part  of  England  have  extensive  limestone  strata  been 
found  over  the  chalk ;  but  that,  in  France,  the  contrary  hap- 
pens }  so  that  there  appear  to  be  limestone  rocks  of  later  forma- 
tion than  those  of  chalk.  He  thinks  that,  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit« 
there  are  appearances  of  the  same  thing ;  and  tliat  some  of  the 
limestone  rocks  belong  to  the  fresh- water  formation  described  by 
CuviER  and  Brogniart,  as  existing  in  tbe  basin  of  Paris.  It 
appears  to  him  probable,  that  a  chalk  basin  has  existed  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  similar  to  that  at  Paris ;  and  that  they  are  both 
filled  with  horizontal  depositions,  some  of  which  are  calcap 
reous. 

With  respect  to  the  vertical  position  of  so  large  aportion  of  these 
strata,  so  well  and  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  shores  of  this 
Island,  the  same  accurate  observer  has  made  some  important 
rem  arks. 

*  That  all  the  modem  strata  have  been  originally  formed  in  a 
horizontal  manner,  or  nearly  so,  appears  to  be  the  most  rea- 
sonable supposition ;  and  the  numerous  fossils  and  other  marine 
exuviae,  demonstrate  that  they  had  their  origin  at  th^  bottom  of 
an  ocean.  It  is  impossible  to  view  the  vertical  strata  of  clay, 
aand,  and  other  substances  composing  the  cliffs  of  Alum  Ba^, 
without  feeling  assured  that  they  were  not  originally  formed  m 
the  vertical  position  in  which  we  now  see  them.  If  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  this  conclusion,  it  must  be  entirely  re- 
moved, on  observing  among  them  several  vertical  layers  of 
rounded  flint  pebbles  in  the  strata  of  loose  sand.  The  whole  of 
these,  therefore,  must  have  been  at  one  time  horizontal ',  and 
the  same  reasoning  applies  also  to  the  chalk.  But  by  what 
cause  was  such  a  change  produced  ?  How  could  such  prodigi- 
ous masses  alter  their  position  so  considerably  ?  '  To  tnese  two 
questions,  however,  Mr  Webster  gives  no  answer;  but  re- 
marks, that  whether  the  continents  have  been  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea  by  some  power  acting  from  below ;  or  whe* 
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.  Aer  the  bed  of  th^  sea  has  been  occasioned  by  a  subsidence 
and  the  land  Idl  dry  by  the  gradually  diminishing  level  of  the 
oceant  are  questions  wat  have  long  divided  geologists.  The 
change^  however,  from  whatever  cause  it  happened,  must  have 
taken  place  after  the  formation  of  the  beds  of  clay ;  because 
those  beds  belong  to  the  series  whose  position  has  been  altered* 

One  of  Mr  Webster's  objects,  and  one  truly  scientific,  was  to 
obserre  if  the  verticity,  or  the  disturbed  conation  of  the  strata 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  extended  to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 
He  has  accordingly  described  the  phenomena  which  he  observ- 
ed on  this  latter  coast,  particularly  at  Handfast  Point.  He 
there  met  with  strata  oiP  chalk  exceedingly  hard,  so  as  hardly 
to  be  scratched  with  the  nail,  and  these  same  strata  either  bent 
and  turned  upward,  or  highly  inclined.  What  is  remarkable 
was,  that,  at  some  distance  from  the  curved  strata,  where  the 
chalk  is  horizontal,  it  resumes  its  usual  softness.  Some  of  these 
strata  are  quite  vertical ;  and  the  cnrv^  strata  rest  upon  theoi 
with  th^r  concavity  upward.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  ihisp 
ihat  the  curved  strata  are  on  the  top  of  the  vertiqd ; — they  are 
ftt  one  side,  and  lean  against  them. 

The  27tli  plate  represents  this  remarkable  spot;  and  Mr 
Webster,  in  speaking  of  it«  says  very  truly,  that  it  exhibits  one 
cf  the  most  curious  geological  phenomena  yet  observed  in  this 
country ;  and,  what  is  scarcely  less  extraordinary,  it  had  hi* 
therto  entirely  escaped  observation.  *  No  one  had  yet  noticed 
strata  of  chalk  quite  vertical  $  and  the  curved  strata  resting  up- 
on these^  with  the  peculiar  state  of  the  flinty  nodules,  have  not 
only  no  parallel  in  this  Island,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner. ' 

The  state  of  the  flints  to  which  he  here  alludes,  is,  that  these 
flints  which  were  in  vertical  layers  at  the  usual  distance  from 
each  other,  were  not  only  much  shattered,  but  appeared  to 
have  been  reduced  to  fragments,  while  the  chalk  was  yet  in  a 
soft  state:  for  the  fragments  were  in  general  separated  frem 
«ach  other,  with  chalk  between  them.  Nor  was  this  chalk  only 
in  a  small  quantity,— such  as  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
infiltration ;  but  the  broken  pieces  of  flint  were  often  at  such 
distances,  Uiat  it  appeared  impossible  that  they  could  have  been 
so  far  removed,  had  the  chalk  been  solid  at  tne  instant  of  frac^ 
Cure.  The  same  distance  between  the  fragments  of  the  brokea 
flint  is  not  always  observed^  every  gradation  being  visible  from 
flints  in  snch  condition  as  they  are  found  in,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  those  that  have  just  been  described.  The  fact  here 
atated  is  tht  more  valuable,  that  it  proves,  as  Mr  Webster  has 
irery  well  remarked^  that  the  shattering  of  the  flints  took  place 
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previonaly  to  the  induration  of  tbe  chalk.  We  agree  with  Mr 
Webster  also,  in  admitdog,  that  the  canse  of  these  pbeoomena 
is  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained ;  though  we  ar^  not  sure  that 
one  is  authorized  to  say,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know* 
led^e,  tbe  explanation  is  impossible  to  be  given.  In  a  science 
which  varies  its  form  so  much,  and  receives  such  rapid  improve- 
ments as  geology  has  done  within  these  few  years,  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  its  precise  state  at  any  one  moment  |  and  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  conclude,  though  a  particular  explanation,  or  a  particular 
discovery  is  not  known  in  a  given  place,  that,  therefore,  it  is  not 
knpwn  at  all,  and,  with  respect  to  science,  has  ^et  no  existence. 
It  seems  very  probable,  indeed,  that  the  geologists  who  admit  of 
no  disturbance  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  such  as  has  arisen 
from  the  gravity  of  the  masses,  or  their  subsidence  towards  those 
parts  where  their  support  was  insufficient,  can  discover  nothing 
that  promises  to  explain  such  curved  and  perpendicular  strata  as 
those  at  Handfast  Point.  It  is  not,  however,  for  that  reason 
altogether  certain,  that  they  who  admit  the  action  of  subterra* 
neous  heat,  or  the  expansive  force  and  powerful  agency  of  fire 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  must  find  themselves  reduced  to  the 
same  difficulties.  The  curved  strata  at  the  spot  just  mentioned, 
in  the  form  of  circular  arches,  with  their  concavity  turned  up* 
wards,  seem  much  more  likely  to  have  derived  their  form  from 
an  impulse  that  acted  from  below,  than  to  one  which  acted  ffQin* ' 
above,  and  though  we  do  not  pretend  to  offi^r  any  explanation 
of  the  appearances,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  such  ex- 
planation is  impossible,  or  that  the  principles  of  it  are  at  present 
unknown.  We  must  also  observe,  that  though  the  phenomena 
now  treated  of,  are  perhaps  unparalleled  among  the  chalk  strata, 
they  are  bv  no  means  unexampled  in  other  rocks  of  secondary, 
ana,  speaking  comparatively,  of  recent  formation.  The  coal 
strata  are  frequently  set  on  edge,  and  in  such  cases  exhibit  ap« 
pearances  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  Dorsetshire  coast 

When  speaking  of  the  perpendicular  strata  in  tbe  Isle  of 
Wight  itself,  Mr  Webster  has  hinted  an  opinion,  that  these 
strata  must  heretofore  have  had  the  form  of  an  arch.  In  this 
notion,  we  think  there  is  considerable  probability  ;  but  we  wish 
that  the  author  had  unfolded  his  idea  more  completely,  and  de« 
scribed  the  position  of  the  arch,  or  arches,  the  span,  the  abut^ 
ments,  and  other  circumstances.  This  would  have  rendered 
^ha  the  very  well  denominates  the  restoration  of  the  strata,  much 
more  complete. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  this  work,  but  cannot  do  so  with^ 
put, expressing  our  opinion,  that  though  England  abounds  in 
|pcal  descriptions  of  scenery,  natural  history>  antiquities,  ^c. 
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more  perhftps  than  any  conntrj  of  Europet  none  of  them  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  for  the  excellence  of  the  descriptions, 
the  execution  .of  the  drawings,  the  style  of  elegance  and  good 
taste  thtft  runs  throo0:h  the  whole,  admit  of  a  comparison  with 
the  present  work.  Sib  Henrt  Englefield  is  well  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  a  man  of  taste,  of  extensive,  various,  and 
accurate  information ;  and  the  description  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is  a  work,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  a  person  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  such  accomplishments. 


Art.  VI.  Account  of  the  Writings^  Religion^  and  Manners  qftk^ 
Hindoos  g  including  Tramlations  from  their  Principal  Works. 
In  four  vol.  4to.  By  W.  Wara.  Serampore,  Printed  at  the 
Mission*  Press.     1 8 1 1  • 

2.  A  View  of  the  History ^  Literature^  and  Bdigion  of  the  Himm 
doos;  including  a  Minute  Description  of  their  Manners  and  Cus^ 
tome,  and  Translations  from  their  Principal  tVarks.  By  the 
Rev..  W.  Ward,  one  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore^ 
BengaL  The  Third  Edition,  carefully  abridged  and  greatly 
improved.    2  voL  8vo.    London.     1817. 

8.  Description  of  the  Character  j  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Peom 
pie  of  Indian  atid  of  their  Institutions^  Religious  and  CiviL  By 
the  Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois,  Missionary  in  the  Mysore.  Trans* 
lated  from  the  French  Manuscript.    4ta    pp.  594. 

HUMAN  nature  has  never  perhaps  put  on  a  more  singular  ap» 
pearance  than  in  that  part  of  Asia  where  we  have  now 
established  to  ourselves  so  great  a  dominion ;  And  it  happens 
rather  unfortunately,  that  with  all  our  opportunities  of  observa* 
tion,  our  information  on  tlie  subject  should  hitherto  have  been 
not  merely  imperfect,  but  incorrect.  The  extraordinary  aspect 
of  society,  which  is  there  presented  to  us,  seems  to  have  attract* 
ed  the  attention  of  Uiose  chiefly  who  had  a  natural  taste  for  the 
marvellous— and  this  taste  has  naturally  made  their  accounts 
of  it  rather  more  marvellous  than  intelligible — and  tended  morcf 
to  increase  our  wonder  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindu  cha^ 
racter,  than  to  enable  us  either  to  appretiate  or  to  explain  it. 
Though  agreeing  in  their  notions  of-  the  strangeness  of  this 
character,  these  reporters,  however,  are  as  far  as  possible  from 

3reeing  as  to  its  merit.  By  one  class  it  is  extravagantly  prai&- 
,  and  not  only  admired,  but  almost  adored.  By  another,  it 
is  represented  as  exciting  a  deeper  disgust,  and  a  greater  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence,  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
pr^ce.    Between  tbese^  there  is  hardly  any  medium ;  almost  rU 
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eur  nrfbimants  ranging  thenudrcs  in  one  or  the  olher  dus 
with  scarcely  any  exception.  It  is  remarkabk,  too^  that  of  these 
dasses,  the  one  have  diiefly  emplored  themselves  in  contemplat* 
ing  the  languages,  literature,  ana  history  of  the  Indiana ;  the 
other,  their  reu^ton*  The  first  cfans  hare  chiefly  consisted  of 
iflgaists  and  antiquaries ;  the  sepond,  of  religions  misstonariesi 
or  of  persons  to  whom  the  propagation  of  Christianitr  in  India 
has  appeared  a  matter  of  first  rate  importance.  The  leiminir  to 
the  ^eUotts.  though  not  cqa.1,  ^  been  Drettr  Mtttmiaa 
both  sides  i  and,  consequently,  there  is  consioerabfe  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  state  in  which  human  nature  appears  a- 
mong  the  Hindus,  has  not  been  rery  well  understood  by  either 
p&r^. 

The  works  before  os  are  the  works  of  two  missionaries ;  and 
are  of  very  considerable  importance,  as  adding,  more  largely 
perhaps  than  any  previous  publications,  to  that  stock  of  materials 
out  01  which  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  sodety,  in 
Hindustan,  must  ultimately  be  drawn. 

The  two,  of  which  the  tides  are  first  mentioned,  are  not  <NiIy 
by  the  same  author,  but  they  are  essentially  the  same  work  ;— 
the  smaller  work,  printed  in  England,  being  chiefly  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  longer  one,  printed  m  India.  Of  the  longer  work, 
few  copies,  we  believe,  have  reached  England ;  that  which  ia 
BOW  bcsfore  us  is  the  only  <Hie  we  ever  saw-i«nd  that  is  of  the 
first  edition ;  though,  by  the  declaration  that  the  reprint  now 
made  in  England  is  the  third  edition,  it  appears  that  a  second 
had  been  published  in  India.  Mr  Ward,  the  author,  who  so 
abundantly  displays  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  primitive 
hmguage  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  their  modem  dialects,  informa 
us,  in  the  prefiice  to  bis  first  edition,  that  he  had  then,  in  th# 
year  1811,  been  *  diligently  endeavouring,  during  a  residence 
of  more  than  eleven  years  in  Bengal,  to  make  himself  acquainl- 
ed  with  the  works,  religion,  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hin- 
dus, and  spent  ail  the  leisure  of  ten  years  in  making  transla- 
tions for,  and  completing  this  work ;  and  that  he  hopes  the  ma- 
terials here  collected  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  more  correct 
and  complete  account  of  the  Shastrfis,  religion,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Hindus,  than  any  thing  which  hitherto  haa 
been  published  on  these  subjects.  With  regard  to  the  fiicta 
here  given, '  he  adds^  *  the  auihor^s  acquaintance  with  the 
Bengiuee  langusge,  and  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives of  all  castes,  enable  him  to  speak  with  certainty.  ~  He  haa 
often  perceived  the  errors  of  many  writers  on  Hindoo  cus- 
toms, but  the  unpleasant  nature  oi  the  task  has  made  him 
forbear  exposing  tneir  mistakeif,  and  content  himself  with  lay* 
ing  before  the  public  simple  and  unextenuated  facts. ' 
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* 

The  Abb£  Dobois,  we  understand,  is  one  of  those  French 
emigrants  who  fled  from  their  country  during  the  storms  of  the 
Revolution.  He  chose  India  for  the  place  of  nis  exile ;  and  em- 
ployed himsdf  in  the  humble,  but  honourable  and  useful  labours 
of  a  missionary*  He  himself  informs  us,  that  the  present  work 
was  composed,  after  *  a  residence  of  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years  among  the  people  whom  he  describes,  and  a 
close  and  familiar  intercourse  with  persons  of  every  caste  and 
condition  of  life,  through  the  great  number  of  districts  which 
he  had  traversed. ' 

He  adds,  *  During  the  long  period]  that  I  remained  amongst 
the  natives,  I  made  it  my  constant  rule  to  live  as  they  did  ; 
conforming  exactly  in  all  things  to  their  manners,  to  their 
style  of  living  and  clothing,  and  even  to  most  of  their  preju- 
dices. In  this  way,  I  became  quite  familiar  with  the  various 
tribes  that*  compose  the  Indian  nation,  and  acquired'  the  con- 
fidence of  those  whose  aid  was  most  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  my  work. '  Colonel  Wilks,  who  was  acting  Resi- 
ident  in  Mysore,  the  principal  scene  of  the  Abba's  peregrina- 
tions, in  an  official  letter  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  describes 
bim  as  a  man  *  who  had  lived  amongst  the  Hindus  as  one  of 

*  themselves;  and,   in  proof  of  the  respect  which  bis  irre- 
^  proachable  conduct  inspires,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  diat 

*  when  travelling,  on  his  approach  to  a  village,  the  house  of  a 

*  Brahman  is  uniformly  cleared  for  his  reception,  without  inter- 

*  ference,  and  generally  without  communication  to  the  officers 

*  of  government,  as  a  spontaneous  mark  of  deference  and  re- 

*  spect.' 

The  manuscript  of  the  Abba's  work  was  ofifered  to  the  Madras 
government,  and  by  them  veiy  judiciously  purchased ;  both  be- 
cause the  author  himself  was  destitute  of  the  means  of  publishing 
it,  and  because  the  servants  of  the  Company,  to  whom  the  in- 
formation ii  contained  was  of  the  highest  value,  have  frequently 
«o  little  means  of  acquiring  it,  that  they  must,*  in  many  caseSf 
remain  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  ignorance  with  regard  to  the 
people  whose  destiny  is  placed  in  their  hands.  The  declaration 
of  tne  President  of  the  Council  of  Madras,  on  this  last  subject,  is 
both  so  important  and  so  unambiguous,  that  it  is  fit  the  reader 
/should  see  k  in  the  original  terms* 

*  The  result, '  says  that  Governor,  *  f  f  my  own  observation,  dur- 
ing my  residence  in  India,  is,  that  the  Europeans  generally  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Hindoos.  We 
are  all  acquainted  with  some  prominent  marks  and  facts,  which  all 
)Rrho  run  may  read ;  but  their  manner  of  thinking,  their  domestic  ha- 
bits and  ceremonies,  in  which  circumstances  a  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
jf\e  consists;  is,  I  fear,  in  great  pact  wanting  to  us.    We  understand 
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Tery  imperrectly  their  language.  They  perhaps  know  more  of  ours ; 
but  their  knowledge  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  extensive  to  give  a 
description  of  subjects  not  easily  represented  by  the  insulated  words 
in  daily  use.  We  do  not,  we  cannot,  associate  with  the  natives. 
We  cannot  see  them  in  their  houses,  and  with  their  families^  We 
are  necessarily  very  much  confined  to  our  houses  by  the  heat ;  all 
our  wants  and  business,  which  would  create  a  greater  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  is  done  for  us ;  and  we  are  in  fact  strangers  in  the 
land.  • 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  duly  considered,  how  much  we  are 
likely  to  be  indebted  to  the  missionaries  for  all  correct  or  parti- 
cular information  with  r^ard  to  the  Hindus.  It  is  well  known 
by  what  prejudices  of  religion  they  are  s^arated  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  A  Hindu  can  scarcely,  without  being  defiled, 
bold  any  species  of  intercourse  .with  anv  man  of  a  different 
religion  from  himself;  above  all  things,  he  cannot  admit  him 
into  his  house,  or  be  seen  by  him  while  discharging  the  most 
ordinary  functions  of  life ;  and  consequently,  a  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hindus  live  in  their  houses,  and  act  and 
converse  among  themselves,  can  only  be  attained  by  Europeans 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  contrivance.  Now,  it  unfor- 
tunately happens,  that  the  situation  of  the  Ck>mpany'8  servants 
is  the  worst  calculated  for  contending  with  those  peculiar  diffi- 
culties ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  missionaries  is 
the  best  calculated,  both  for  contending  with  them  and  over- 
coming them. 

The  Company's  servants  are  the  masters  and  rulers  of  the 
land.  It  is  their  province  to  command—not  to  flatter,  insinuate^ 
or  persuade.  Besides,  an  Indian  never  appears  before  a  man 
of  power  without  *a  mask,  and  a  mask  of  the  most  impenetra* 
ble  kind  i  and  if  the  Company's  servant  were  disposeo  to  en* 
counter  all  the  difficulties  necessary  for  a  personal  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  he  has  not  the  time.  Attached  to  some  office^ 
or  charged  with  some  specific  duty,  his  hours  are  in  general  oo* 
cupied  with  a  sei'ies  of  operations  which  cannot  be  neglected  or 
postponed. 

The  situation  of  the  missionary  is  different  in  every  respect. 
His  end  is  to  be  gained  by  personal  intercourse  with  the  native, 
and  by  nothing  else. — He  must  learn  his  language,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  address  him — He  must  study  his  character,  in  order 
to  address  him  with  effect — He  must  find  out  the  channel  which 
affords  the  easiest  access  to  his  heart — He  must  make  himself 
accjuainted  with  all  those  prejudices,  any  rash  interference  with 
which,  might  alienate  him  from  the  doctrine  which  he  wishes 
him  to  embrace.  In  his  humble  situation,  there  is  nothing  to 
(excite  hopes  or  fears,  or  consequently  to  lead  to  disguise.  He 
approaches  his  future  disciple  with  the  caution  and  delicacy 
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%hich  are  inspired  by  the  disposition  not  to  ofTend,  and  with 
that  persevering  courtship  which  is  dictated  by  a  strong  motive 
to  acquire  his  confidence.  In  this  manner,  we  might  have  con- 
cluded a  priori  that  great  effects  would  be  produced,  even  upoa 
the  intractable  feelings  of  the  Hindus.  By  the  instance  of  the 
Abbe  Dubois,  we  have  experimental  proof  that  there  is  in  fact 
nothing  which  may  not  be  done.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Hin- 
dus are  not  so  very  unalterable  as  they  have  been  represented  ; 
and  indeed,  it  is  our  firm  persuasion,  that  there  ia  no  *  lode* 
Kbie  character '  in  the  world. 

Of  the  two  works  before  us,  that  of  the  English  missionary 
is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  $  that 
of  the  French  missionary  almost  wholly  to  the  priests. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr  Ward's  English  publication,  after  a 
very  long  introduction,  which  contains  an  admirable  view  of 
the  whole  subject,  gives  us  an  account  of  the  '  objects  of  wor- 
ship,' The  second  volume  describes  the  temples,  the  images, 
the  priests,  the  stated  periods  of  worship,  and  the  rites  and  ce« 
remonies ;  after  this,  the  doctrines  of  the  Hindu  religion  ;  next^ 
the  Hindu  saints  or  mendicants ;  and  lastlv»  the  Hindu  seels, 
including  the  collateral  branches,  the  Baudhasi  the  Jainas,  or 
Jains,  and  the  Sikhs. 

The  work  of  the  Abb£  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Of  these, 
the  first  two  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  priests.  The 
third  is  entitled,  '  Of  Religion ; '  but  it  contains  four  short 
chapters,  fiUing  altogether  only  S7  pages ;  one  on  '  the  Exer* 
cise  of  Justice,  Civil  and  Criminnl ;  *  another,  on  *  the  Hindu 
Fables;'  one  on  *  the  Hindu  Tales ; '  and  another,  on  <  the 
Military  System  of  India. '  There  is  also  an  appendix,  ^  on  the 
Sect  of  the  Jainas,  and  the  Principal  Differences  between  them 
and  the  Brahmans, '  consisting  of  19  pages. 

Of  what  relates,  then,  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  the 
system  which  they  uphold,  it  may  be  supposed  that  we  have 
at  last  obtained,  from  these  two  well  informed  and  voluminoua 
authors,  an  account,  on  the  correctness  and  completeness  of 
which  we  may  pretty  confidently  rely :  and  though  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  men  who  possessed  suc^  peculiar  advan* 
tages  for  giving  us  information  respecting  the  ordinary  business 
otlife  among  the  Hindus,  should  have  attached  themselves  so 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  religion,  it  is  but  fair  to  reooHect^ 
that  religion  constitutes  the  grand  feature  in  the  aspect  of  Hin^ 
du  society.  After  the  business  of  providing  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, which  must  everywhere  be  the  principal  concem» 
there  is  notliing  of  so  much  importance  in  the  state  of  Hindu 
society  as  religion.  It  is  this  which  gives  its  colour  to  the  whole 
tissue  of  life.    It  is  this  which  occupies  the  principal  part  of 
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the  time  of  the  Hkido,  and  i$  the  prradpal  iottnuneot  in  tbe 
fbrmetion  of  his  character.  It  U  this  in^credtent^  thereforer 
in  the  cup  of  life,  on  which  the  most  phibsophical  observer 
vonM  6r8t  fix  his  eye  in  surveying  the  people  of  Hindustan. 

Not  is  this  characteristic  of  Hindu  society,  thongh  more 
stronf^y  marked  among  that  people  than  any  other  portion  of 
nankiod,  by  any  means  confined  to  that  pecnliar  race.  There 
is  a  stage  ui  the  progress  of  civilization  at  which  religion  al- 
ways forms  the  principal  figure  in  the  picture  ci  society,  and 
appears  the  grand  agent  in  diaping  the  business  of  human  life. 
This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  human  na* 
ture,  and  may  well  deserve  a  few  words  of  elucidation. 

•The  stage  of  civilization  at  which  this  remarkable  phenome- 
non appears,  is  neither  the  lowest  of  all— nor  the  highest,  by 
any  means.  It  is  rather  one  of  the  stages  which  immediately 
fellow^,  and  is  very  near  the  lowest.  It  is  not  the  lowest  of 
all,  because,  in  that  situation,  the  business  of  providing  the 
means  of  subsistence  is  so  laborious  and  distressing,  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  mind  entirely,  and  leave  little  room  for  anjr  other 
thought ;  and,  leaving  no  man  any  thing  to  give  to  a  priest,  \» 
eieate  a  motive  to  no  man  for  becoming  a  priest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  ritual  of  religion  never  spreads 
itself  fiir  over  the  field  of  thought  and  action  at  a  stage  of  any 
great  mental  improvem^t ;  because,  in  proportion  as  the  hu« 
xnwn  mind  improves,  its  notions  of  the  attributes  of  God  are 
elevated ;  and  elevated  notions  of  the  great  object  of  religion 
are  altc^ther  inconsistent  with  the  tyranny  of  iu  formal  obser- 
vances. Whenever  the  Divine  Being  is  distinctly  conceived  as 
a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  all  frivolous  acts  per- 
formed as  service  to  him  are  instantly  discarded.  They  are 
immediately  seen  to  be  acts  which  none  but  a  beinp  of  very  li- 
mited  wisdom  and  goodness  can  possibly  approve.  No  acU  can 
be  supposed  to  be  accepuble  to  a  Being  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
floodness  but  such  as  are  conducive  to  some  useful  end,  that  is, 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  sensitive  beings.  In  proportion, 
therefore,  as  civilization  advances,  and  the  human  mind  is  im- 
proved, services  to  mankind  come  more  and  more  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  only  sefvices  of  religion  $  Und  beneficence  and  inward 
piety  are  nearly  all  in  all. 

These  conclusions,  incontestable  as  they  appear,  do  not  rest 
aolely  on  reasonings  a  priori :  they  are  confirmed  by  an  appeal 
to  history,  in  every  age  and  ouarter  of  the  globe.  In  our  own 
country,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  was  during  those  rude 
and  barbarous  times,  when,  in  half  a  kingdom,  a  priest  could 
hardly  be  found  who  could  read  his  breviary,  that  the  bnsines^ 
of  religion  engrossed  the  greatest  portion  gf  human  life  j  thai 
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certraomes  were  most  excessivdy  iDiiIti{4ied,  as  well 
as  nsdess  articles  of  fiuth ;  that  fake  miracles  aboandecl,  and 
nndistinguishiiig^  belief.  At  this  moment,  frivoloas  ceremonies 
are  held  in  estimation,  and  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of 
men  in  die  diffisrent  nations  of  Europe,  exactly  in  pvoportioa 
as  the  human  mind,  in  those  nations,  appears  to  have  made  a 
Ims  or  greater  progress.  Thejr  are  valued  least  of  all  in  oar 
own  eountry;  next  in  Hollandy  and  the  Protestant  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany ;  and,  after  them,  in  France.  Now, 
these  are  precisely  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  Elurope.  Oa 
the  olher  hand,  the  least  enlightened  parts  are  Spain,  Portu* 
gal,  and  Russia;  and  these,  accordingly,  are  the  places  in 
which  worthless  acts,  and  worthless  and  pernicious  tenets  of 
religion,  exercise  the  greatest  influence  upon  human  liGi. 

The  priests,  and  tne  system  of  thou^ts  and  actions  which 
they  uphold,  form  so  very  extensive  and  complicated  a  subject 
among  the  Hindus,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attempt  so 
much  as  an  abridgement  of  what  is  presented  to  us  in  the  works 
before  us.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  endeavouring  to 
convey  some  slight  idea  of  the  more  remarkable  particulars. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  certainly,  is  that  very  extent 
and  complexity  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  of  which  it  is 
not  easy,  without  a  pret^  nunute  investigaUon,  to  form  any 
thing  lUce  a  tolerable  conception.  One  met,  indeed,  may  l>e 
▼ery  shortly  stated,  and  it  cMiveys  a  great  deal  of  informatioiu 
The  number  of  the  Hindu  gods  is  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  thirty  miHipns  I 
^  Tn  regard  to  articles  of  belief^  if  we  except  some  vagne  and 
fluctuating  opinions  respecting  the  existence  of  invisible,  intei* 
ligent  powers,  and  a  future  state  of  existence,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Hindus,  till  they  borrowed  them,  at  a  recent  pe« 
riod,  had  any  thing  to  which  that  name  could  be  applied.  Ar^ 
tides  of  belief  should  mean  certain  fixed  propositions,  with  re* 

Sird  to  the  Divine  nature  and  the  Divine  will.  But  no  sneh 
ing  appears  in  the  early  monuments  of  the  Hindu  rdigion. 
They  have  legends  without  number ;  and  every  man  appears  to 
have  assumed  the  right  of  ascribing  any  such  actions  and  any 
such  intentions  to  his  ood,  as  he  himself  might  think  proper  at 
the  time.  If  he  ascribed  one  set  of  them  to-day,  and  another 
set,  altogether  inconsistent,  to-morrow,  that  was  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Hindu  god  to 
change  his  mind  as  often  as  he  pleases.  And  as  for  inconsis- 
tent actions,  or  contradictory  opinions,  it  would  bo  a  hard 
thing  indeed  if  a  god  couki  not  reconcile  impossibilities. 

The  character  which  the  Hindus  ascribe  to  each ''of  their 
godS|  is  uniformly  that  of  a  man  with  indefinite  power  to  gra^ 
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tifj  alt  his  panionti  and  who  goei  on  grati^iog  tbenit  whoOjr 
incapable  of  self>restraint,  and  wholly  regardltM  of  the  mischief 
which  that  gratification  may  bring  upon  other  beings.  Though 
of  different  propensities,  one  of  them  being  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  sensuality,  another  to  cruelty,  and  so  on  i  yet  all  are 
wicked  to  a  degree  far  surpassing  the  limit  of  human  depravity^ 
The  following  is  a  correct  summary,  presented  by  Mr  Ward. 

*  The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  with  their  consequent  in« 
trigues,  criminal  amours,  quarrels,  and  stratagems  to  counteract  each 
other,  has  produced  the  most  fatal  effects  on  the  minds  of  men.  .Can 
we  expect  a  people  to  be  better  than  their  gods  ?    Brumha  was  in- 
flamed with  evil  desires  towards  his  own  daughter.     Vishnoo,  when 
incarnate  as  Bamunu,  deceived  King  Bulee,  and  deprived  him  of  hi« 
kingdom.    Shivu*8  wife  was  constantly  jealous  on  account  of  his  a* 
mours ;  and  charged  him  with  associating  with  the  women  of  a  low 
caste  at  Coocb-Bebar.    The  story  of  Shivu  and  Mohinee,  a  female 
form  of  Vishnoo,  is  shockingly  indelicate.    Vrihusputee,  the  spiri- 
tual guide  of  the  gods,  committed  a  rape  on  his  eldest  brother's  wife. 
Indra  was  guilty  of  dishonouring  the  wife  of  his  spiritual  guide. 
Sooryu  ravished  a  virgin   named  Koontee.     Yumu,   in  a  passion, 
kicked  his  own  mother,  who  cursed  him,  and  afflicted  him  with  a 
swelled  leg,  which  to  this  day  the  worms  are  constantly  devouring. 
Ugnee  was  inflamed  with  evil  desires  towards  six  virgins,  the  daugh- 
ters of  as  many  sages  ;  but  was  overawed  by  the  presence  of  his  wife. 
Buluramu  was  a  great  drunkard.    Vayoo  was  cursed  by  Dukshu,  for 
making  hb  daughters  crooked  when  they  refused  his  embraces :  He 
is  also  charged  with  a  scandalous  connexion  with  a  female  monkey. 
When  Vuroonu  was  walking  ra  his  own  heaven,  he  was  so  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  Oonrushee,  a  courtesan,  that,  after  a  long  con- 
test,  she  was  scarcely  able  to  extricate  herself  from  him.    Krishnu  a 
thefts,  wars,  and  adulteries,  are  so  numerous,  that  his  whole  history 
aeems  to  be  one  uninterrupted  series  of  crimes.    In  the  images  of 
Kalee,  she  is  represented  as  treading  on  the  breast  of  her  husband. 
Lucksamee  and  Suruswutee,  the  wives  of  Vishnoo,  were  continually 

Suarrelling.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  how  the  world  is  governed  hy 
lese  gods,  more  wicked  than  men.  Let  us  open  the  Hindoo  sacred 
writings;  here  we  see  the  Creator  and  the  Preserver  perpetually- 
counteracting  each  other.  Sometimes  the  Preserver  is  destroying  ; 
and,  at  other  times,  the  Destroyer  is  preserving.  On  a  certain  oc« 
casion,  Skivu  granted  to  the  great  enemy  of  the  gods,  Ravunu,  a 
blessing  which  set  all  their  hearers  in  an  uproar,  and  drove  tlie 
SSO  millions  of  gods  into  a  state  of  desperation,  r  Brumha  created 
Koombu-Kumu,  a  monster  larger  than  the  whole  island  of  Lunka  ; 
but  was  obliged  to  doom  him  to  an  almost  perpetual  sleep,  to  pre«> 
vent  his  producing  an  universal  £unine.  This  god  is  often  represent- 
ed as  bestowing  a  blessing,  to  remove  the  effects  of  which  Vishnoo 
is  obliged  to  become  incarnate :  nay,  these  cfiecU  have  not,  in  some 
oasasi  been  removed,  till  all  the  gods  have  been  dispossessed  of  their 
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thrones,  and  cl>liged  to  go  a-begging;  till  all  human  affiura  have  beeii 
throwd  into  confusion,  and  all  the  elements  seized  and  turned  against 
the  Crea^r,  the  Preserver,  and  the  Reproducer.  When  some  giant, 
blessed  by  Bruraha,  has  destroyed  the  creation,  Vishnoo  and  Shivu 
have  been  applied  to ;  but  they  have  confessed  that  they  could  dd 
nothing  for  the  tottering  universe* ' 

Besides  gods  nnd  goddesses,  numerous  as  we  have  already 
declafed,  the  Hindus,  who  are  fond  of  giving  worship,  faavd 
provided  other  objects  of  it  in  great  abundance;  and  found 
them  in  every  kingdom  of  nature — ^in  the  animali  the  vegetable^ 
and  the  mineral  kingdom. 

In  the  first  ra;  k,  of  course,  are  the  priests.    •  Where  the! 

*  claims  of  the  Bramhuns  have  been  disputed  byany  one^  I  have 

*  seen,  *  says  Mr  Ward,  •  the  poor  besotted  shoodni  prostrate 

*  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  nearest  bramhun,  and,  raising  h\i 

*  bead,  and  closing  his  bands,  say — "  You  are  my  god. "    At 

*  the  same  time,  the  character  of  the  bramhun  has  perhaps 

*  been  notorious  for  every  vice. ' 

Not  only  bramhuns>  but  the  daughters  of  bramhtins,  and  th^ 
wives  of  bramhuns,  are  objects  of  worship.  There  is  an  occa- 
sion, on  which,  in  a  private  assemblage  of  men  and  women,  a 
female  is  worshipped,  naked,  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies^ 
aome  of  which  are  of  the  sort  which  may  easily  be  conceived* 

*  Here, '  says  Mr  Ward,  ^  things  too  abominable  to  enter  the 

*  ears  of  man,  and  impossible  to  be  revealed  to  a  Christian  pub-* 

*  lie,  are  contained  in  the  directions  of  the  Shastru.    The  learn- 

*  ed  bramhun,  who  opened  to  me  these  abominations,  made! 

*  several  efforts — paused,  and  began  again — and  then  paused 

*  again — before  be  could  mention  the  shocking  indecencies  pre^ 

*  scribed  by  his  own  Shastrus. ' 

The  wor»(hip  of  the  cow  is  a  well  known  part  of  the  Hind  a 
religion.  They  worship,  also,  monkeys,  does,  sfaackals  $  on  par^ 
ticular  occasions,  the  elephant,  the  lion,  trie  boU,  the  buffalo^ 
the  rat,  the  ^eer^  |hc  goat,  and  vai'ioDs  others ;  many  spcdca 
of  birds,  as  the  kite,  tne  wagtail,  the  peacock,  the  goose,  the 
owl ;  a  great  variety  of  trees,  and  other  plants.  The  worship 
of  rivers  is  another  celebrated  part  of  their  religion.  Among 
the  tnost  remarkable  of  these  objects  of  their  worship,  are  the 
Gances,  the  Godavery,  the  Nerbudda.  Mr  Ward,  after  giv-^ 
ing  bis  readers  the  names  of  thirty,  adds — *  and  many  other  ri- 

*  vers  are  mentioned  in  the  Hindoo  Shastrus  as  sacred.  *  All 
the  fish  of  certain  rivers  are  objects  of  worship.  There  aref 
also  particular  fisbeS|  which  are  the  objects  of  a  particular  wor^ 
ship. 

The  vedas,  the  inspired  books,  as  also  several  of  the  Shastrw^ 
VOL.  xxix»  NO.  53,  C  e 
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are  tbenuelves  object!  of  wonkirn    *  The  book  to  be  read* ' 
fMyi  Mr  Ward,  *  is  dvnrjrs  adaressed  m  u  idol. '— '  At  the 

*  f«f4ivB)  in  honour  of  tbe  i^oddMs  Suruawntce*  *ny  one  of  tba 
'  Shastrus  ia  adopted  and  wnnhrpped,  joined  witb  the  pen  and 

*  inkstand.     The  foUowera  of  Vishnoo,  and  especially  the  tnep- 

*  dicant  voiraffem,  pay  a  still  ftreater  reverence  than  tbe  r^n- 

*  lar  Hindoos  to  the  books  thej  esteem  sacred.    Their  booka 

*  rehte  to  the  amours  of  KrishDu,  or  ko  the  mendicanu  Cboi- 

*  innyu  and  Nityanuodu. ' 

The  last  of  the  objects  described  by  Mr  Ward  are,  literally, 
Gtocks  and  stone*. 

We  titiatt^paH  over  tbe  other  beads,  nnder  which  the  authora- 
before  ns  .^e  an  account  of  tbe  Hindu  rdigion,  and  shall 
'  come  to  the  ceremonies,  which  form  a  subject  of  inconceivable 
extent  and  complexity.  Od  this  part,  however,  we  miut  con- 
tent ourselves  aknoat  wholly  with  funeral  espres«ions.  The 
reader  wbo  would  have  ao  idea  of  the  Hindu  ceremonies,  in 
Hlmost  any  dq^ree  correspond int;  with  the  reality,  must  go  into 
the  deuik,  atM  must  follow,  step  by  step,  tbe  Miccession  of  tiD> 
raeaninp,  chiklisb,  d)s|;ustiD^,  or  mischievous  actB,  in  which  aU 
most  every  hour  of  the  life  6f  the  Hindu,  if  he  obiierved  the  pre* 
cepti  of  his  religion,  ought  to  be  eu}[aged. 

There  are  weekly  ceremonies,  monthly  ceremonies,  aanu&l 
I'esiivals  {  and  there  are  daily  ceremonies,  luificient  in  number 
to  leave  but  a  small  portion  of  tbe  day  unemployed.  It  would 
require  many  pages  to  set  down  »o  much  as  ine  names  of  these 
aeveral  ceremonies,  many  of  which  consiat  of  a  prodisious  num- 
ber of  operations.  Merely  ai  a  specimen,  we  shall  select  the 
account  which  is  eiven  by  Mr  Ward  of  the  morning  ceremonies* 
or  those  which  relate  to  one  seventh  part  of  the  day.   / 

■  Agreeably  to  the  direcdnu  of  the  Anhikii-tultwii,  the  daily  du- 
ties of  a  brambib),  walking  ia  Strict  couformity  to  the  rules  of  his 
religion,  are  ss  follow- — 

'  He  must  divide  tbe  day,  fraoi  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 

seven  at  vig^t,  into  several  equal  parts.     The  duties  of  the  first  part 

ore  thus  described. — First,  awning  trom  sleep,  and  rising  up  in  lus 

bed,  he  must  repeat  the  names  of  difierent  gods  and  sageii,  and  pray 

that  they  would  make  the  day  prosperous.     He  must  then  repeat 

the  name  of  Urjaonu,  and  pray  to  him,  that  whatever  he  may  lose 

during  the  day  m^  be  restored  to  him  ;  and  then  the  names  of  any 

it.     Next,   the  names  of 

idoduree.     After  this,  he 

form  of  hU  spiritual  guide, 

Qcantatioiu.     He  now  de- 

It  on  the  ground.     On  go- 

oved  and  excellent  wife,  a 

bnuuhUo,  tfat;  day  will  be 
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auspicious.  If  he  see  a  wicked  or  naked  person,  a  wretched  woman^ 
lilstilled  spiriu,  or  a  man  with  a  great  nose,  the  day  will  be  inauspicious. 
By  repeating  ihe  names  of  Kiirkotiikii,  Diimfiyiintee,  Niilii,  and 
B^toopdmii,  no  quarrel  will  arise  during  the  day.  He  must  then, 
after  discharging  wind,  washing  his  mouth,  &o,  g^  at  least  a  hundred 
and  ten  yards  from  his  house  into  the  field ;  and  taking  water,  choos- 
ing a  clean  place,  scattering  some  grass  to  the  S.  W.,  t3ring  a  turban 
round  his  head*  remaining  silent,  with  his  &ce  to  the  north,  refrain- 
ing from  spitting,  and  holding  his  breath,  perform  the  offices  of  na- 
ture. His  poita  must  remain  on  his  right  ear  till  he  has  washed  his 
hands.  It  is  unlawful  to  attend  to  the  offices  of  nature  on  a  road, 
in  the  shade,  where  cattle  graze,  in  the  fire  or  water,  in  a  ploughed 
field,  where  dead  bodies  are  burnt,  upon  a  mountain,  on  the  ruins  of 
a  temple,  on  an  ant-hill,  in  a  ditch,  or  by  the  side  of  a  river.  Af^er 
thisy  he  must  go  to  a  more  (;lean  spdt,  and  taking  some  good  earth, 
cleanse  the  left  hand  ten  times,  then  both  hands  seven  times,  and  the 
back  o£  the  left  hand  six  times ;  then  his  nails  ;  then  wash  his  hands  ; 
each  foot  three  times ;  and  then  rinse  both  feet.  If  he  perceive  any 
evil  smell  remaining  on  his  hands  or  feet,  he  must  wash  them  again. 
If  the  bramhiin  have  no  water-pot,  he  must  wash  himsdf  in  this 
manner  in  a  common  pool  or  river,  and  take  care  that  he  come  out 
of  the  water  clean.  Hi&  water^pot  must  neither  be  of  misled  metal, 
copper,  nor  gold  ;  an  earthen  pot  miist  be  thrown  away  as  soon  as 
used.  If  the  pot  be  of  brass  or  silver,  he  must  soour  it  wel}  after  he 
returns.  If  a  bramhiin  attend  not  to  th^  modes  of  cleansing,  all 
bis  other  religious  actions  will  be  void  of  merit, 
.  ^  Th^  bramhiin  paust  next  attend  to  his  morning  ablutions.  Tak- 
ing a  dry  towel,  he  must  go  to  a  ppol  or  river,  and  placing  the  cloth 
pn  the  ground,  we^  his  feet  and  hand^ ;  th^n  perform  achumiinii,  by 
taking  up  water  in  the  palm  of  bis  ri§^t  hand  three  times,  and  drink-^ 
ing  it  as  it  runs  towards  his  wrist ;  then  with  his  rifht  hand  touch 
his  lips,  nose,  eyes,  ears,  navel,  breast,  forehead,  and  shoulders,  re- 
peating an  incantation  ;  wash  his  han^  again,  and  perform  achiimii- 
irii,  repea^g  &n  incantation ;  then  sitting  to  the  N.  or  E,  before 
sunrise,  cleanse  his  teeth  with  the  end  of  a  green  sticl^,  about  six  or 
seven  inches  long.  If  he  clean  his  teeth  i^r  sunrise,  in  the  next 
birth  he  will  be  born  an  insect,  feeding  on  ordure,  He  must  now 
wash  from  his  face  the  mark  on  his  forehead  made  the  day  before ; 
then  scrape  and  wash  his  tongue,  taking  care  that  the  blood  does  not 
flow.  If  in  cleansing  his  teeth  he  should  make  them  bleed,  he  be- 
comes unclean,  and  is  disqualified  fbr  performing  any  religious  cere- 
mony on  that  day.  If,  however,  he  make  his  teeth  bleed  by  the  sida 
of  the  Ganges,  he  does  not  become  unclean. 

'  He  must  next  g^ather  flowers  for  worship  on  the  bank!  of  a  pool 
or  river.  If  any  one  forbid  him,  he  must  willingly  desist ;  if  any  art 
given  him  by  a  bramhiin,  he  must  receive  them  ;  but  not  if  a  shoodrii 
oSer  them :  if  a  person  have  tliem  to  sell,  lie  must  give  him  what 
he  asks.    If,  in  carrying  these  flowers  to  the  side  ol  the  watfri  a 
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person  of  mean  caf>te  touch  ttiem,  at  be  touch  any  unclean  thmg»  Be- 
must  throw  them  awaj.  If  a  person  of  any  caste  make  a  bow  to  lam 
white  the  flowers  are  in  his  hand,  he  must  also  throw  tfiem  away. 

*  Returning  to  the  river,  and  sitting  m  silence,  he  mast  nib  hmw 
self  all  over  with  mud ;  dien  descending  into  the  rirer  at  hrg^  as  hi» 
breast,  with  his  face  towards  the  east  or  north,  he  most  repeat  ott^ 
tain  incantations,  bv  which  (in  his  imagination)  aD  other  sacml  rilrer» 
will  flow  mto  that  m  which  he  stands,  as  well  as  all  other  holy  places^ 
He  must  afterwards  repeat  many  incantations,  and  perform  moodra, 
viz.  certain  motions,  by  twisting  Ms  fingers  into  several  curious  shtties; 
then,  dividing  his  hair  behind,  and  bringing  it  into  his  hands  heme, 
iHth  his  thumbs  he  must  stop  his  ears ;  with  the  three  first  fingers  or 
each  hand  cover  hi»  eyes,  and  with  his  two  little  fingers  his  nostri]s» 
and  then  immerse  himself  three  or  four  times  ;  then,  with  his  handa 
joined,  throw  up  water  to  his  head ;  then  repeat  other  incantations ; 
then,  taking  up  water  i^th  his  joined  hands,  he  must  ofler  it  three 
times  to  the  sun ;  then  washing  his  body,  and  repeating  certain  pray-* 
ers,  that  he  may  ascend  to  some  heaven,  or  receive  some  temporal 
good,  he  must  again  immerse  himself  in  the  water.     Afber  this,  he 
must  ascend  to  the  side  of  the  river,  and  wipe  his  body  with  a  towel : 
then  rei>eat  certain  forms  of  praise  to  Gunga,  Sodryii,  Vlshnoo,  and 
other  gods  ;  then  put  dry,  and  newly  washed  doth,  round  his  loins» 
and,  sitting  down,  cleanse  his  poita,  by  rinsing  it  in  the  water ;  then 
taking  up  some  earth  in  his  hand,  and  diluting  it  with  Water,  put  the 
middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  in  the  earth,  and  making  a  line  be-^ 
twixt  his  eyes  up  to  the  top  of  his  forehead ;  then  draw  his  three 
first  fingers  across  his  forehead ;  make  a  round  dot  with  his  little  fin- 
ger in  the  centre  at  die  top  oi  his  head,  another  on  the  upper  part 
of  his  nose,  and  another  on  his  throat ;  then  with  his  three  first  fin«^ 
gers  make  marks  across  his  breast  and  arms ;  then  make  dots  on  hit 
sides,  and  another  on  the  lower  part  of  his  back.     Afler  this  he  tnlist 
take  up  w^ter  in  his  right  hand  three  times,  and  drink  it. 

'  To  this  succeeds  die  morning  sundhya,  in  which  the  person  must 
offer  many  prayers,  pour  out  water  to  afferent  gods,  repeat  certain 
forms  of  praise  in  honour  of  the  sun,  which  he  must  worship,  and 
repeat  the  gayiitree ;  then  take  up  water  with  his  korha,  and  pour  it 
out  to  his  deceased  ancestors ;  afler  which  he  must  return  home,  and 
read  some  part  of  the  v^du. ' 

The  reader  mav  now  have  some  frcneral  conception  of  two 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Hindu  religion,  its 
qaantityi  and  its  absurdity ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  match 
\iy  that  is  or  ever  was,  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

We  shall  mention  but  two  more  of  its  most  prominent  quali- 
ties ;  atid  these  are,  its  cruelty  and  its  sensuality. 

'Hie  self-inflicted^rments  of  its  votariest  which  are  so  extriH 
ordinary  as  to  consfKute  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  are  too  celebrated,  and  too 
commonly  known,  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  employ  in  the- 
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^Mcripl^  <A  th^m  aiiy  portion  of  our  very  limited  space.  Let 
the  tormenting  postures,  then  ;  the  cutting  and  piercing  of.  di^ 
C^reiU  parts  of  the  body;  the  swinging  by  hooks  thrust  through 
the  muscle^  of  tlie  back ;  the  lying  upon  iron  spikes ;  falling 
Cnom.i^  bei|^t  upon  naked  knives ;  wallcing  on  fire ;  and  various 
other  mod^  of  torment,  as  well  as  the  different  species  of  eelf* 
sacrifice}  by  throwtog  themselves  to  be  crushed  under  the  wheels 
of  an  immense  sacred  machine ;  by  throwing  themselves  from 
precipices,  by  throwing  themselves  into  rivers,  burying  them^ 
selves  alive,  and  various  other  contrivancesi  be  conceived  by  the 
reader  as  accurately  as  he  can  from  the  descriptions  with  which 
be  must  already  be  acquainted.  It  is  not  so  generally  known, 
that  a  worse  species  of  cruelty,  forced  involuntary  torments, 
«nd  death  itself,  are  a  part,  and  a  remarkable  part,  of  the  Hin<- 
^u  religion« 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  human  saeri6ces  make  an  import* 
ant  pAf  t  of  the  Hindu  ceremonies.  Mr  Ward  presents  us  with 
«ome  translations  from  the  sanguinary  chapter  of  the  Kalika  poo*- 
rana.  '  It  is  here  said  that  the  blood  of  a  tyger  pleases  tiie  god^ 
f  desa  for  one  hundred  years  $  and  the  blood  of  a  lion,  a  rein* 
^  deer^  or  a  man,  a  thousand.  But  by  the  sacrifice  of  three 
^  men,  she  is  pleased  100,000  years.'  Among  other  directions 
for  the  due  performance  of  this  sacrifice,  attended  with  a  pro«> 
AisioD  of  rites,  one  is,  that«  *  the  victim  must  be  a  person  of 

^  eood  appearance The  blind,  the  crippled,  the  aged, 

^  uie  sick,  the  afflicted  with  ulcers,  the  hermaphrodite,  the  im« 
^  perfectlv  formed,  the  sicarred,  the  timid,  the  leprous,  the  dwarf* 
^  ish,  and  the  perpetrator  of  heinous  offences ;  one  under  twelve 
^  years  of  age,  one  who  is  impure  from  the  death  of  a  kins- 
^  man,  &C;  Uiese  severally  are  unfit  subjects  for  immolaiioiH 
^  even  though  rendered  pure  by  sacred  texts. ' 

It  is  a  practice  in  some  parts  of  India  to  sacrifice  their  chil- 
dren to  the  Ganges,  bv  drowning  them  in  the  ati^am.  A  child 
is  often  sacrificed,  by  hanging  it  up  in  a  basket  upon  a  tree, 
where  it  dies  in  two  or  three  days,  being  generally  destroyed 
by  ants  or  birds  of  prey.    *  The  late  Mr  Thomas,  a  mission- 

*  tan/y  *  aays  Mr  Ward,  '  once  saved  one  of  these  poor  infants 
^  in  one  of  the  northern  districts  of  Bengal,  which  had  fallen 

*  out  of  the  basket,  and  when  a  jackall  was  running  away  with 

*  it.  *  It  was  afterwards  claimed  by  and  restored  to  the  mother. 

*  As  he  and  Mr  Carey  were  aflerwards  passing  under  the  same 

*  tree,  they  found  a  basket  hanging  up,  containing  the  skeleton 

*  of  another  infant  which  had  perished  in  the  same  manner. ' 
Other  modes  of  immolating  the  children  are,  by  burying  them 
alive,  and  by  throwing  them  to  the  alligators.    The  sick  and 

^  the  aged  are  oflaed  upt  by  dragging  tb^m  to  a  sacr^  river, 
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stuflSng  their  mouthsy  their  eyes  and  ears,  widi  the  mid,  audi 
leaving  them  to  perish. 

On  the  horrid  sacrifice  of  the  widow^  by  burning  her  lUtte  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dWell,  be- 
cause the  gebet'al  circumstances  of  it  are  commonly  known.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  be  added  is,  that  the  two  missionaries  whose 
works  are  before  us,  Tery  satisfactorily  expose  the  false  pretence 
which  is  artfully  set  up  by  the  Bramhuns,  as  if  this  sacrifice  Were 
altogether  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  victim,  and  courted  by 
her  f%  the  most  desirable  of  all  events.  The  case  appears  to 
be  exceedingly  different.  The  victim  is  dragged  to  the  fatal 
scene,  how  full  soetet*  of  horror  and  dismay,  l)y  a  compulsion 
altogether  irresistible ;  while  everything  which  human  artifice 
can  devise  is  employed  to  prevent  the  appearances  of  that  agony 
which  is  too  frequently  endured. 

We  shall  now  pass  from  these  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  Hindu  I'eligion,  and  come  to  another  which  appears  td 
be  held  forth  by  both  the  missionaries  from  whom  we  have  de^ 
rited  our  present  lot  of  information,  as  the  most  prominent  and 
remarkable  feature  of  the  whole;  we  mean  the  abominable  sen** 
snality  of  which  it  is  the  cause  and  the  Apology.  Without  ail 
acquaintance  with  the  particulars,  it  wouM  be  vei^  diflBcult  t6 
conceive  the  degree  in  which  their  religious  ceremonies  are 
rendered  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  the  sexual  desires. 
The  first  and  overruling  end  of  all  religious  contrivances  t6 
which  the  people  haVe  submitted,  is^  of  course,  the  i)ower  of  th^ 
priests.  The  next  appears  to  have  been,  the  gratification  of  the 
priests  in  the  particular  way  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

The  worship  of  the  lingam  (lingu^  as  it  is  spelt  by  Mr  Ward) 
is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  parts  of  th^ 
worship  of  the  Hindus.     Mr  Ward  says, 

*  The  woi^ip  of  the  lingu  strongly  resembles  the  worship  of  the 
l^iallus  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  Sunyasee  festival,  in  honour  of 
Shiva,  uypears  to  resemble  much  the  orgies  of  Bacchus^  In  the 
inonths  Voishakhoo  and  Kastiku,  the  lingu  is  worshipped  daily  in  the 
numerous  temples  dedicated  to  this  abomination  throughout  bengal. 
It  is  difficult  to  restrain  one's  indignation  at  the  shocking  Wolation  of 
every  thing  decent  in  this  image ;  nor  can  it  be  ground  of  wonder, 
that  a  chaste  woman,  faithful  to  her  husband,  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
among  all  the  millions  of  Hindoos,  when  their  very  temples  are  pol- 
luted with  filthy  images,  and  their  acts. of  worship  tend  to  inflame 
the  mind  with  obscene  ideas.  * 

Another  celebrated,  and  important  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
Hindus,  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  Abb^  Duoois. 

'  Next  to  the  sacrificers  (the  priests),  the  most  important  persona 
aboutf  the  temples  are  the  dancing  girls,  who  call  themselves  Deva* 
dfauf,  servants  or  slaves  of  the  god ;  bul  they  are  known  to  the  pubUe 
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by  the  coarser  name  of  strumpets.  Their  proftsaion,  indeed,  requires 
ef  them  to  be  open  to  the  embraces  of  persons  of  all  castes ;  and,  ak 
though  oridnally  they  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  Brarohuns  only,  diey  are  now  dMiged  to  extend  their 
fevours  to  all  who  solicit  them. 

*  Such  are  the  loose  females  who  arc  consecretated  in  a  special 
manner  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  in  India.  Every  temple,  accord- 
ing to  its  size,  entertains  a  band  of  them,  to  the  number  of  eighty 
twelve,  or  more.  The  service  they  perform  consists  of  dancing  and 
singing.  The  first  they  execute  witn  grace,  though  with  laBciviou^ 
attitudes  and  motions.  Their  chanting  is  generally  confined  to  the 
obscene  soi^,  which  relate  to  some  circumstance  or  other  of  the  11* 
centious  lives  of  their  gods. 

<  They  peform  their  religious  duties,  at  the  temple  to  whidi  they 
belong,  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening.  Th^  are  also  obliged  to 
assist  at  all  the  public  ceremonies,  which  they  enbven  with  their  dance 
and  merry  song.  As  soon  as  their  public  business  is  overi  they  open 
their  cells  of  iiiamyi  and  frequently  convert  the  temple  itself*  into  a 
stew. 

*  They  are  bred  to  this  profl^ate  life  from  their  infancy.  They 
are  taken  from  any  caste,  and  are  frequently  of  respectable  birth.  It 
is  nothing  uncommon  to  hear  of  pregnant  women,  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  tend  to  their  happy  delivery,  making  a  vow^  with  the  consent  of 
their  husbands,  to  devote  the  diild  then  in  the  womb,  if  it  should 
turn  out  a  girl,  to  the  service  ^f  the  Pagoda;  and,  in  doing  so,  they 
imagine  that  they  are  performinff  a  meritorious  duty.  The  infamoua 
life  to  which  the  daughter  is  aestined^  brii^gs  no  ditigrace  on  the 
family. 

<  These  prostitutes  are  die  only  females  in  India  who  may  learn  to 
read,  to  sing,  and  to  dance.  Such  accomplishments  belong  to  them 
exclusively,  and  are,  for  that  reason,  held  by  the  rest  of  die  sex  in 
wicih  abhorrence,  diat  every  virtuous  woman  would  consider  the  men- 
tion of  them  as  an  afiront. 

*  These  performers  are  supported  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  tem- 
fle,  of  which  they  receive  a  considerable  share.  But  their  dissolute 
profession  is  still  more  productive.  In  order  to  stimulate  more  brisk- 
ly the  passion  which  this  lewd. employment  is  intended  to  gratify, 
they  have  recourse  to  the  same  artifices  as  are  used  by  persons  of 
their  sex  and  calling  in  «ther  <»untries.  Perfumes,  elegant  and  at- 
tractive attire,  particularly  of  the  head ;  vweet-scented  flowers,  inter- 
twined with  exquisite  art  about  their  beautiful  hair;  multitudes  of  or- 
namental trinkets,  adapted  witb  infinite  taste  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  body ;  a  graceful  carriage,  and  measured  step,  indicating  luxuri- 
4>u8  delight ;  «uch  are  the  allurements  and  the  charms  which  these 
enchanting  sjrrens  display  to  accomplish  their  seductive  designs. 

*  From  infancy  they  are  instructed  in  the  various  modes  of  kind- 
ling the  fire  of  voluptuousness  in  the  coldest  hearts ;  and  they  weU 
<know  how  to  vary  their  arts,  and  adapt  them  to  the  particular  dispo^ 
fitioD  of  those  whom  they  wish  to  seduce. ' 
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These  females  ere  osefiil  to  the  Bremhims  ibereforet  in  three 
weys.  Tbey  gratify  tbWr  pewoos  i  tbey  bring  them  money  i 
aad  they  attract  much  greater  crowds  to  the  festivals  and  the 
temples.    Other  priestesses  are  occasionally  reoroited  from  the 

Sown  up  population,  and  chiefly  on  occasion  of  their  great 
tivals* 

*  While  the  procession  is  going  forward,  the  Bramhnns,  who  pre- 
^de  over  the  ceremony,  disperse  themselves  among  the  crowd,  se- 
lecting the  most  beautif\il  women  they  can  find,  and  begging  them  of 
their  friends  for  the  use  of  the  god  Venagata  Ramana,  for  whose 
service  the  choice  is  deckred  to  he  made.  Some  persons,  more  in- 
teUigent,  or  at  least  less  stupid  than  the  rest,  and  who  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  knavery  of  the  Bramhuns,  as  to  know,  that  it  ia 
not  for  a  god  of  marble  that  their  wives  are  solicited,  resist  them  with 
violent  reproaches,  and  publicly  expose  their  impostures.  Their  own 
wives  they  will  not  deliver  up  ;  but  they  look  on,  while  other  more 
credulous  husbands  give  up  theirs,  not  only  without  repugnance,  but 
glorying  in  the  honour,  that  a  person  of  their  ^unily  should  hove  been 
chosen  by  their  deity  for  a  wife. 

*  When  a  woman,  thuis  obtained,  and  kept  in  the  temples  by  the 
Bramhuns,  in  the  name  cf  the  god,  is  declared  too  old  for  his  pur- 
poses, or  when  he  has  taken  any  dislike  to  her,  they  make  a  mark  on 
her  breast,  representing  the  arms  6f  the  Venagata  Ramana,  and  give 
her  a  patent,  which  certifies  that  she  hois  served  a  certain  number  of 
years  as  one  of  the  wives  of  the  god  of  Tripathi,  who  is  now  tired  of 
tier,  and  therefore  reconunending  her  to  the  charity  of  the  public 
Thus  they  are  all  dismissed  in  their  turn ;  and  under  the  appellation 
of  Kalirjugam  Laisbmi  they  go  about  respected,  and^  wherever  they 
appear,  they  arc  suffered  to  want  for  nothing. 

The  following  passage  from  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Dubo^ 
coincides  almost  exactly  with  another  of  Mr  Ward's,  relatii^  to 
a  very  different  part  of  India. 

*  The  least  detestable  of  the  sacrifices  made  to  the  Saktis,  are 
those  in  which  the  votaries  content  themsehres  with  eating  and  drink- 
ing of  every  thing,  without  regard  to  the  usage  of  the  country ;  and 
when  men  and  women,  huddled  pf  omiscuoeuy  together,  shamdessly 
violate  the  sacred  laws  of  decency  and  modesty. 

*  They  bring  before  the  idol  of  ViBhna  all  sorts  of  meat  that  can 
be  procuied,  without  excepting  that  of  the  cow.  They  likewise  pro- 
vide abundance  of  arrack,  the  brandy  of  the  country,  of  toddy,  of 
opium,  and  several  other  intoxicating  dnigs.  The  whole  is  presented 
to  Mshnu.  Then,  he  who  admiaiaters,  tastes  each  species  of  meat 
and  of  liquor ;  after  whi<^,  he  giires  permission  to  the  worshipperB  to 
consiune  the  rest.  Then  may  be  seen  men  and  women  rushing  for. 
ward,  tearing  and  devouring.  One  seizes  a  morsel,  and  while  he 
gnaws  it,  another  snatches  it  out  of  his  hands;  and  thus  it  passes  on 
|rom  mouth  to  mouth,  till  it  disappears^  while  firesh  moreek,  in  suc- 
cession, are  making  the  same  disgtistiag  round.    All  dnnk  out  of  the 
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same  cup>  one  draining  what  another  leaves,  in  i^ute  of  ibair  natural 
abhorrence  of  such  a  practice.  When  the  Hquors  are  exhausted*  thev 
have  nothing  left  but  to  scramble  for  tlie  leaves  of  bete).  On  sucb 
occasions,  they  regard  not  the  pollution  that  must  ens^e  when  they 
eat  and  drink  m  a  manner  so  beastly  and  disgusting. 

^  When  arrived  at  a  state  of  drunkenness,  men  and  women  being 
all  indiscriminately  mixed,  there  is  no  restraint  on  any  sort  of  excess. 
A  husband  sees  his  wife  in  the  arms  of  another  man,  and  has  not  the 
right  to  recall  her,  or  to  find  fault  with  what  is  going  on.  The  wo* 
men  are  there  in  common.  AH  castes  are  confounded ;  and  the  Bra* 
mhun  is  not  above  the  Pariah* 

<  In  some  varieties  of  these  mysteries  of  iniquity,  still  more  occult 
than  those  we  have  alluded  to,  the  conspicuous  objects  of  the  sacri* 
fice  to  the  Saktis  are,  a  large  vase  filled  with  arrack,  and  a  young 
girl  quite  naked,  and  placed  m  the  most  shameful  attitude.  He  who 
sacrifices  calls  upon  the  Sakti,  who  is  supposed  by  this  evocation  t# 
come  and  take  up  her  residence  in  those  two  ol](jects.  After  the  o^ 
fering.  has  been  made  of  all  that  was  prepared  for  the  fastivid>  Bra- 
mhuns,  Sudras,  Pariahs,  men,  women,  swill  the  arrack  which  was  the 
offering  to  the  Saktis,  regardless  of  the  same  glass  being  used  by  them 
all,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  excite  abhorrence.  Here  it  is  a 
virtuous  act  to  partake  in  the  same  morsel,  and  to  receive  from  each 
other's  mouths  the  half  gnawn  flesh.  TThe  fanatical  impulse  drives 
them  to  excesses,  which  modesty  will  not  permit  to  be  named. ' 

The  history  of  religion  presents  us*  in  this  instance^  with  a 
very  singular  contrast.  Among  the  Hindus,  we  see  that  it  an* 
swercd  the  purposes  of  their  priests  to  make  .religion  an  ipstru* 
ment  of  unbounded  sensuality,  in  regard  to  themselves.  In  most 
other  places  of  the  globe,  and|  in  particular,  in  Europe,  during 
the  dark  ages,  the  priests  made  religion,  or  pretended  to  make  it, 
an  instrument  of  privation  to  themselves.  How  is  this  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  In  what  way  are  results,  so  very  opposite,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  principles  of  human  nature  ?  Tliis  dii!iculty, 
though  startling  at  first,  vanishes  on  a  little  reflection ;  and  will 
be  found  to  resolve  itself  into  the  selection  of  different  means  for 
the  attainment  of  the  same  end,  where  the  circumstances  were 
different. 

The  grand  pursuit  of  priests,  as  of  all  other  bodies  of  men,  ia 
power ;  and  their  peculiar  object  is  power  over  the  belief  of  men. 
The  more  unbounded  that  power  can  be  rendered,  the  more 
they  become,  what  is  tbecrand  delight  of  haroan  nature,  objects 
of  consequence  amon^  their  fellow  men.  A  power  over  the 
belief  of  men  obviously  carries  along  with  it  every  other  sort 
of  power;  and  renders  those  who  possess  it  objects  of  greater 
consequence  to  the  rest  of  their  species,  than  any  other  sort  of* 

Eower  could  do.  The  ambition  of  the  priests  is,  therefore,  ibei 
.  ighest  of  all  sorts  of  ambition ;  and  must,  of  oecessityi'^ive 
j)irih  to  a  proportional  ardour  of  pursuiL 
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AH  power,  howercrt  is  necettsfirily  onerom  to  those  over  whom' 
h  b  exercised.  It  may  be  exercised  for  their  beneBt ;  and  they 
tnty  therefore  gain  by  it  more  than  they  lose :  But,  in  itself* 
objection  to  the  power  of  another  is  always  an  evil.  There  is 
a  principle,  therefore,  in  human  nature,  by  which  the  establish- 
ment  of  power  is  resisted.  With  this,  of  course,  the  priesta 
find  it  necessary  to  contend ;  and  curious,  indeed,  it  is  to  coni 
template  the  expedients  to  which,  in  the  different  afi^es  and 

Suarters  of  the  world,  thqr  have  had  recourse  for  subduing  iU 
f  things  are  anywhere  so  happily  situated,  that,  in  subduing 
the  resutance  to  their  power,  tiiey  can  also  obtain  a  license  for 
pleasure,  or  even  render  the  pleasure  itself  aa  instrument  of  the 
power,  every  body  must  perceive  how  strong  the  temptation  is 
to  unite  the  pleasure  ano  the  power.  But  if  things  are  not  so 
liappily  attnated,  and  if,  in  order  to  secure  the  power,  the  plea* 
anre  must  be  sacrificed,  it  will,  of  course,  be  ostentatiously  re-i 
nounoed,  because  the  power  is  the  prime  object,  and  seneraHy 
brings  with  it  the  means  of  pleasure,  if  not  openly,  at  least  un«^ 
der  a  slight  concealment  \  so  that  scarcely  any  thing  is  lost  ixi 
the  end. 

This  diversity  of  circumstances  is  curiously  exemplified  iil 
the  two  cases  of  Europe  and  Hindustan.  In  Europe,  even 
during  the  dark  ages,  an  unbounded  power  over  the  belief  of 
mankind  was  not  so  easily  acquired  as  in  Hindustan  i  and 
therefore  the  priests  were  obliged  to  make  greater  sacrifices  tp 
attain  it.  But  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  little  the  nature  of 
the  means  by  which,  in  all  situations,  the  priesthood  is  led  to 
teek  for  power :  And  here  we  must  observe,  that,  considered 
merely  as  a  separate  order  of  men,  they  must  always  have  an  in- 
terest in  rendering  religion,  not  as  rational  as  possible,  but  the 
contrary.  To  render  it  rational,  there  is  one  course,  and  no  Oi- 
tber ;  that  b,  to  form  as  accurate  a  conception  as  possible  of  per- 
fect wisdom  in  the  Deity,  joined  with  perfect  goodness,  and  to 
ireaaon  accurately  from  these  data :  But  the  slightest  reflection 
u  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  moment  a  man  can  so  reason^ 
the  power  of  the  priest,  with  regard  to  him,  is  nearly  at  an 
end.  The  priest  has  an  interest,  therefore,  in  preventing  reli- 
gion from  coming  to  this  state  of  perfection.  There  is  not  a 
single  historian  among  those  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  any 
regard,  who  ascribes  ttiat  perversbn  of  Christianity  which  took 
plsMce  during  the  dark  agies,  and  converted  it  into  a  mass  of 
mischievous  superstitions,  to  any  other  cause  than  the  interest 
of  the  priests,  working  upon  a  state  of  the  human  mind  which 
fitted  it  for  their  purpose,— a  state  of  ignorance  and  credulity9 
and  therefore  prepared  for  the  reception  of  delusion. 
Am  aoon  as  a  man  has  a  just  conception  of  the  Divine  Qeingi 
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t»  8  Being  of  perfect  wisdom  and  coodnesg,  what  possible  hokl' 
can  the  priest  have  upon  his  mmd  i  The  advantage  of  the 
prii^  consists  in  his  being  able  to  persuade  the  rest  of  his  ftJ- 
lowicreature?  that  they  do  not  understand  what  Is  the  will  of 
the  Divine  Bein^  f  but  that  he  dotis.  If  he  can  estnfoKsh  this 
behef  in  its  grestest  possible  extent,  it  is  evident  that  his  power 
is  unbounded  \  and,  exactly  in  the  dcgtee  in  whtcfa  he  caii 
(estn.blish  it,  is  the  extent  of  his  power.  But  nothing  is  more 
simple  than  to  know  what  is  the  will  of  a  Bdng  of  perfect  wis- 
dom and  goodness;  which  must  be,  in  substance,  tilat  each  in** 
dividual  should  t)o  what  he  can  to  make  himself  and  every  other 
beinir  happy.  But  if,  on  the  other  handi  the  priests  can  per- 
suaJr  the  people  that  the  will  of  God  is  something  very  unac* 
cc  uiuable,  gtiided  by  no  principles  of  wisdom  and  goodness 
(for  then  all  men  would  understand  it),  but  subject  to  the  in- 
Hui  ncc  of  all  mannet  of  weak  and  widced  passions,  with  nn* 
bounded  power  for  their  gratification ;  among  other  things 
that  he  is  subject,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  influence  of  the 
malignant  passions,  and  very  apt,  wlien  not  well  pleased  with 
men,  to  bring  evil  upon  them,  to  the  full  extent  of  hfa  power; 
that  the  mode  of  pleasing  him  is  not  that  whidi  would  please  a 
very  wise  and  good  man,  but  that  which  is  best  calculated  to 
please  a  we^k  and  wicked  one,— not  wise  and  good  Conduct, 
but  excessive  courtship  to  himself  $ — it  is  easy,  in  that  cas^  for 
the  priest  to  frighten  the  people  with  an  idea  that  they  cannot 
know  the  will  of  Grod,  and  that  infinite  evil  may  fall  upon  them 
in  consequence;— but  that  the  priest  does  know  it;  and  that 
they  can  therefore  do  nothing  better  than  throw  themselves  up- 
on the  priest,  and  follow  implicitly  his  directions. 

Nor  is  the  belief  of  their  superior  knowledge  the  only  ad- 
Vantage  which  the  priests  in  this  situation  enjoy.  It  is  easy  for 
them  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  are  peculiar  favonrites 
with  the  Deity:  for  the  people  know  that  favourites  have 
great  influence  with  beings  of  g>*eat  power  and  strong  passions 
on  earth.  They  easily,  therefore,  believe,  that  they  have  a 
like  power  ^ith  similar  beings  in  heaven.  The  priests,  in  con- 
sequence, become  a  species  of  intercessors.  If  a  roan  has  o^ 
fended  the  Divinity,  the^  alone  can  interfere  to  rodlify  him. 
Their  prayers  only  are  oi  any  value ;  and  they  invent  a  system 
of  sacrifices,  and  other  rites,  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  soon  as  these  two  pomts  are  estaUidi* 
ed;  first,  that  the  priests  alone  know  the  will  of  the  Divine 
Being ;  next,  that  tney  can  intercede  with  him,  and  save  man- 
kind from  the  effects  of  his  wrath,  there  is  nothing  which  they 
tnay  not  accomplish  ;-*their  dominion  over  the  ftiinds  of  men  is 
complete.    They  have  then  onl^  to  invent  a  sufficient  number 
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<^f  modes  in  which  the  Divine  Being  6iay  be  o&oded  $  and  to 
propagate  the  belief  that  he  is,  to  a  sufficient  degree,  maiig- 
sant,  to  maintain  their  fellow-creatures  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
spprehension,  and,  from  the  idea  of  their  powers  of  intercede 
aion,  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  opon  themselves. 

Such,  then,  is  the  direction  which  the  pursuit  of  power  by 
that  particular  order  of  ipen  is  sure  to  take»  when  not  under 
proper  control :  and  such  is  the  direction  which  the  history  of 
mankind  shows  it  has  very  generally  taken.  As  no  &ct,  in  the 
bistory  of  human  nature,  therefore,  is  of  more  importance,  so 
Bone  is  established  by  a  stronger  and  more  indissoluble  chain  of 
evidence. 

In  the  course  which  theypnrsue,  to  make  a  number  of  modes 
^f  offending  the  Deity  sufficiently  great  to  keep  the  minds  of 
men  in  a  continual  state  of  apprehension,  and  consequent  de- 
pendence npon  themselves,  is  found  the  qjiotive  for  multiplying 
excessively  ceremonies  and  rites.  If  these  are  so  numerous  and 
•o  intricate,  that  a  man  is  every  moment  of  his  life  in  danger  of 
neglecting,  or  misperforming  some  of  them,  and  thereby  of  in- 
curring the  dreadful  displeasure  of  an  Infinite  Being,  his  need  of 
the  pnest  as  an  intercessor  is  incessant,  and  his  dependence  ex* 
treme. 

In  Asia,  it  appears,  all  this  was  easily  accomph'shed — for  there 
the  human  intellect  has  almost  always  been  so  feeblei  that  men 
were  persuaded,  without  difficulty,  that  their  Deities  would  via* 
dictively  resent  the  omission  of  tne  most  unmeaning  ceremony. 
But,  among  our  rude  ancestors  in  Europe,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  reign  of  darkness,  the  human  mind  was  far  strongeri  than 
among  the  weak  and  irrational  tribes  of  India  i  and,  uerefore, 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  such  of- 
fences to  maintain  the  people  in  a  state  of  perpetual  apprehen* 
sion,  and  thence  of  dependence  upon  the  priests.' 

When  it  was  found  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  convert  abso- 
lute frivolities,  nonsensical  and  unmeaning  acts,  into  modes  of 
offending  the  Deity,  another  expedient  remained.  If  the  peo- 
ple could  be  made  to  believe,  that  the  Divine  Being  was  an  ene- 
my to  human  pleasure,  the  same  end  might  stillbe  attained : 
For  nien  are  so  strongly  impelled  by  the  love  of  pleasure,  that, 
if  this  could  be  converted  into  a  mode  of  offenaing  the  Deity, 
it  was  certain  that  there  would  be  no  want  of  offences ;  conse- 
.quently  no  want  of  apprehension,  or  of  subjection  to  the  priests. 

Now,  it  appears  from  the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations,  to 
be  no  difficult  thing  to  persuade  mankind  that  the  Deity  is  so  far 
malignant  as  to  hate  human  pleasures ;  and  that  this  opinion 
may  be  retained  even  in  a  pretty  high  state  of  civilization.  But 
if  it  is  necessary  for  the  priests  to  represent  Uie  Deity  te  pleased 
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witb  any  peculiar  species  of  privation,  it  is  neoenary  for  tbem 
to  submit  to  that  privation,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  opinion  of 
their  being  his  favoar ice^  and  therefore  in  a  sitoation  ta  act  a» 
intercessors  with  bim  for  hit  constantly  offending  creatures. 
And,  in  this  manner,  we  think,  it  pretty  satisfactorily  appears^ 
how  the  purstrit  of  the  same  end  which  was  aided  by  the  sen- 
suality of  the  priests  in  Asia,  required  the  ostentation  at  leasl 
of  abstinence  and  mortification  in  Europe.  This  is  all  we  have 
now  to  say  on  the  system  which  the  priests  of  India  uphold  ^ 
and  we  shonld  proceed  to  sav  something  of  the  priests  themselves*  ^/ 

The  general  account  of  tne  priestly  caste  in  India,  we  take  it 
for  granted,  is  familiar  to  our  readers ;  that  they  form  a  distinct 
race  from  the  rest  of  the  eommunity ;  and  that  they  have  been 
able  to  secure  to  themselves  a  power  over  their  countrymen, 
greater  than  ever  was  acquired  oy  any  other  class  of  men  oVer 
any  other  portion  of  the  human  species^  With  regard  to  the 
ends,  therefore,  pursued  by  this,  class  of  men,  the  meant  which 
they  employed  for  the  attainment  of  them,  and  their  general 
place  in  society,  we  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the  present  au- 
thors. What  they  had  to  tell  us,  were  matters  of  detail,  mat- 
ters serviceable  for  particularizing  our  conceptions,  for  giving 
us  a  knowledge  of  things  as  they  now  exist  among  that  priestly 
race»  the  practices  which  they  actuaUy  observe,  and  the  quali- 
ties which  they  now  display. 

On  all  these  particulars,  both  writers  faava  given  us  important 
information,  which  none  but  men  who  follow  the  courses  pre- 
scribed by  their  profession,  could  qualify  themselves  to  bestow. 
The  AbbI  Dubois,  however^  has  attached  himself  more  peculiar- 
ly to  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  Mr  Ward  has  to  the  other.  The 
Abb^,  with  opportunities  peculiar  to  hioisel^  has  been  a  pretty 
diligent  observer,  and  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  sincere  and  faith- 
ful reporter.  In  point  of  intellect,  however,  we  must  say  that  he 
is  not  strong ;  and,  in  matters  of  reasoning,  we  suspect  would 
be  described,  in  familiar  English,  as  a  ^  poor  creature. '  Mr 
Ward  is  not  a  very  profound  philosopher ;  but  he  has  morie 
mind  about  him,  a  great  deal,  than  the  Abb<£. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  spectacle  more  shocking  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  moral  character  of  the  priests  in  In- 
dia, as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  the  authors  before  us. 
Human  depravity  was  probably  never  carried  to  the  same  pitch 
among  any  other  race  of  men.  The  degree  in  which  they  ab- 
andon themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  statements  which  have  already  been  adduced.  One 
stroke  more  is  necessary  to  complete  the  picture. 

*  The  Bramhunsy '  says  our  Abb6,  *  in  general,  add,  to  their  o- 
ther  numerous  vices^  that  of  gluttony.    When  tm  opportuai^  oc- 
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curs  of  satkiing  their  appetite^  they  exceed  all  botiiidf  of  temper* 
aaoe.  Such  ocoaaions  are  frequent,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  re-i 
currence  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies ;  aU  of  which  are  followed 
by  a  repast,  at  which  they  load  their  stomachs  with  an  excess  of 
nourishments  This  necessarily  brings  on  frequent  ailments,  in  a  cli- 
mate where  all  the  bodily  organs  are  so  relaxed,  that  excess  of  any 
kind,  particularly  intemperance,  has  the  most  serious  effect.  To  ob- 
viate these  consequences,  and  no  doubt  also  to  insinuate  themselves 
Lao  the  ef  teem  dnd  good  opinion  of  the  public,  they  have  adopted 
those  methods  of  abstinence  which  attract  tlie  observation  of  the 
people,  and  afford  their  own  stomach  the  necessary  intervals  fbr  re* 
tmvering  its  tone  and  natural  energy,  ^ 

The  followiog  trait  in  the  Bramhunical  character  b  probably 
ibe  most  important,  and  most  prolific  of  consequences, 

*  The  ^amhun, '  says  the  Abb^,  *  lives  but  for  himself.  Bred 
in  the  belief  that  Uie  whole  world  is  his  debtor,  and  that  he  himself 
is  called  upon  for  no  return,  he  conducts  himself,  in  everv  circum* 
stance  of  his  life,  with  the  most  absolute  seffishness.  The  feelinp  of 
commiseration  and  pity,  as  far  as  respects  the  sufierings  of  others, 
never  enter  into  his  heart.  He  will  see  an  unhappy  being  perish  on 
the  roa^y  or  even  at  his  own  gate,  if  belonging  to  another  caste ; 
and  will  not  stir  to  help  him  to  a  drop  of  water,  though  it  were  to 
save  his  life. 

^  He  has  been  taught,  from  his  in&noy,  to  regard  all  other  classes 
of  men  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  b^gs  created  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  him,  and  supplying  all  his  wants ;  without  any  reciprocal 
duty  on  his  part,  to  show  his  gratitudey  or  make  any  return.  After 
such  a  description,  shall  we  be  at  all  surprised  at  their  haughtiness, 
their  pride,  and  self-love,  or  at  their  contempt  of  all  other  men ;  of 
whom  they  never  speak  amongst  themselves,  without  the  addition  of 
apme  ignominious  epithet,  or  expression  of  scorn  ? ' 

The  whole  race,  we  are  next  told,  is  totally  without  that  ve* 
Iteration  for  their  parents,  or  for  age  in  general,  which  is  the 
basis  of  so  many  virtues. 

^  One  of  the  principal  ties, '  says  the  Abb6,  *  that  bind  human 
creatures  together — the  reverence  we  feel  for  those  from  whom  we 
derive  our  existence — is  almost  wholly  wanting  among  them.  They 
fear  their  fioher,  while  young,  out  of  dread  of  being  beaten ;  but, 
from  their  tenderest  years,  they  use  bad  language  to  their  mother, 
and  even  strike  her,  without  any  apprehension.  When  the  children 
are  grown  up,  the  fiither  himself  is  no  longer  respected,  and  is  ge- 
nen^y  reduced  to  an  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  his  son,  who 
beeoniea  master  of  him  and  his  house.  It  is  very  uncommon,  in  any 
caste  whatever,  to  see  fathers  preserving  their  authority  to  the  close 
of  their  lives,  when  the  children  are  mature.  The  young  man  al- 
ways assumes  the  authority,  and  commands  those  who  9^  tbe  au^ 
Ihors  of  his  being.  *  6 
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To  complete  the  picture  of  the  domestic  afTectioiifr,  the  first 
school  of  virtuey  and  the  source  of  almost  ali  happiness,  we 
should  advert  again  perhaps  to  the  state  of  the  conjugal  rela-* 
tions.  But»  afmr  what  has  been  already  said,  this,  we  beTieve^ 
is  unnecessary.  The  Abbe  gives  this  striking  testimony  on  the 
subject. 

'  During  the  long  period  of  my  observation  of  them  and  their  ha- 
bits, I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  ever  seen  two  Hindu  marriages  that 
closely  united  the  hearts,  by  a  true  and  inviolable  attachment. ' 

In  their  utter  disr^ard  of  truth  and  sincerity,  these  holy 
Bramhuns  are  said  to  surpass  all  other  mortals. 

.  «  What  is  a  Bramhun  ?  "  I  was  one  day  asked,  *  jsaya  the  Abb6 
in  a  jocular  way,  '  by  one  of  that  caste  with  whom  I  was  intimately 
acquainted :  *'  He  is  an  ant's  nest  of  lies  and  impostures  !  "  It  is  not 
possible  to  describe  them  better  in  so  few  words.  All  Hindus  are 
expert  in  disguising  the  truth ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  which  the 
caste  of  Bramhuns  so  much  surpasses  them  all,  as  in  the  art  of  l3ring. 
It  has  taken  so  deep  a  root  among  them,  that,  so  far  f^om  bluflhing 
when  detected  in  it,  many  of  theia  make  it  their  boast. 

*  Flattery  is  another  of  their  prime  resources.  They  are,  by  na* 
iure,  of  an  insinuating  turn ;  and,  whatever  may  be  tfieir  vanity  and 
pride  on  other  occasions,  they  midce  no  scruple  to  cringe  in  the  most 
fawning  way  before  persons  from  whom  they  expeot  any  favour. 
They  likewise  attach  themselves  very  eagerly  to  great  merchants, 
or  other  wealthy  persons ;  and  all  Hindus  being  extremely  vain,  the 
Bramhuns,  who  thoroughly  know  them,  skilfully  take  advantage  of 
this  disposition  in  persons  who  can  afford  to  make  it  worth  their 
while,  and  lavish  upon  them  the  utmost  profusion  of  praise.  They 
.well  know  how  to  aidapt  their  flattery  to  the  particular  taste  of  the 
individual — sometimes  by  composing  verses  in  his  praise,  sometimes 
by  publicly  relating  anecdotes  or  incidents  in  his  fife,  true  or  false, 
if  they  are  to  his  advantage :  Sometimes  they  overwhelm  him  with 
Jblessings,  tell  him  his  fortune,  and  give  him  assurance  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  temporal  delights  for  many  years.  Such  flatteries  and  en* 
comiums,  rioiculous  as  they  are,  give  infinite  pleasure  to  those  who 
receive  them,  as  the  blazon  of  their  merits ;  and  the  flatterer,  whoso 
invention  has  been  roused  by  want,  or  some  other  cause,  receives  an 
ample  reward. ' 

The  manners  and  character  of  the  people  are  not,  of  course, 
quite  so  bad  as  those  of  their  ghostly  instructors ;  but  they  have 
suffered  not  a  little  from  the  connexion ;  and  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  expedients  which  they  employ  to  increase  and 
rto  secure  their  own  power,  have  had  a  lamentable  influence  in 
putting  and  keeping  both  the  intellects  and  the  morals  of  the 
people  in  a  state  of  great  degradation. 

'  What  must  be  the  moral  state  of  tha;t  country, '  sajrs  Mr  Ward. 
^  where  the  sacred  festivals;  and  the  very  forms  of  religion,  lead 
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men  to  every  species  of  vice !  These  festivals  and  public  exhtbitaons 
•xcite  univeraal  attention ;  and  absorb,  for  weeks  together,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  public  conversation :  And  such  is  the  euthu&iaan  with 
which  they  are  hailed,  that  the  whde  country  seems  to  be  thrown 
into  a  ferment ; — health,  property,  time,  business,  every  thing  is  sa- 
crificed to  them.  In  this  manner  are  the  people  prepared  to  receive 
impressions  from  their  national  institutions*  If  these  institutions  were 
fiivourable  to  virtue,  the  effects  would  be  most  happy ;  but  as,  io 
addition  to  their  fascination,  they  are  exceedinglv  calculated  to  cor- 
rupt the  mind,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  follow  ;  and  vice,  like 
a  mighty  torrent,  flows  through  the  plains  of  Bengal  with  the  force 
of  the  flood-tide  of  the  Ganges,  carrying  along  irith  it  young  and  old, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  rich  ana  poor^  all  castes  and  descrip- 
tions of  people* ' 

It  IS  unnecessary,  we  presume,  to  give  an  account  of  those 
oppressive  and  unnatural  distinctions  by  which  one  of  the  castes 
or  descriptions  of  the  people  in  India  is  put  under  another ;  and 
the  priest  is  set  over  all.  Whoever  has  read  any  thing  about 
the  Hindus,  is  acquainted  with  the  institution  of  castes,  and 
with  a  part  at  least  of  the  hateful  oonsequences  which  it  brings. 

It  is  eurioiks  enough*  that  both  with  priests  and  people^ 
though  religious  hopes  and  religious  fears  appear  to  have  sudi 
influence  in  Hindustani  the  deities  are  held  in  little  respect.  The 
Abb£  says — 

*  What  I  am  going  to  state  may  appear  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  by 
uo  means  unconunon  with  the  Bramhuns  to  speak  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous style  of  the  objects  of  their  worship.  They  appear  in  the 
temples  without  the  least  symptom  of  attention  or  respect  for  the  di- 
vinities who  reside  there.  Indeed  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  see  them 
choose  these  places  in  preference  for  their  quarrels  find  fights ;  and, 
in  general,  the  prostrations  they  make  to  their  gods  of  brass  and 
stone,  do  not  appear  to  proceed  from  any  pious  impulse. 

*  Their  faich  and  their  devotions  are  sometimes  excited  by  human 
interests  and  motives.  They  exhibit  a  great  reliance  on  those  goda 
through  whom  they  get  their  bread :  but  wtiere  they  have  nothing  to 
gain,  or  where  they  are  not  observed  by  the  profane,  they  seem  ta 
care  little  about  them. ' 

Mr  Ward  informs  us — 

*  Reverence  for  the  gods,  especially  among  the  poor,  as  might  be 
expected,  does  not  exceed  their  merits ;  yet  it  is  a  shocking  fact, 
that  language  like  the  following  should  be  used  respecting  what  the 
Hindus  suppose  to  be  the  Providence  which  governs  the  world.-^ 
When  it  thunders  awfully,  respectable  Hindus  say,  *<  Oh !  the  gods 
are  giving  us  a  bad  day. " — The  lower  orders  say,  "  The  rascally 
gods  are  dying. "  During  a  heavy  rain,  a  woman  of  respectable  caste 
frequently  says,  '^  Let  the  gods  perish  1  my  clothes  are  all  wet :  "-* 
fi  man  of  low  caste  says,  *<  Thes^  rascally  gods  are  sending  more  rain*  "^ 
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A  very  curious  foct  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Ward.  It  is  well 
known  that  .the  principal  gods,  in  the  Hindu  theologicar 
systems  are  three — Briimha,  (as  the  names  are  spelt  by  Mr 
Ward)»  Vishnoo,  and  Shivu.  Of  these,  firumha  is  the  first,  the 
creator  and  sire  both  of  gods  and  of  men.  This  god,  how-* 
ever,  gives  no  temporal  blessings ;  he  gives  only  those  which 
pertain  to  the  future  life.  All  the  other  gods  giye  temporal  bles-^ 
stngs,  and  temporal  blessings  only.  And  the  consequence  is^ 
that  while  India  swarms  with  temples  to  the  other  gods,  and 
human  life  is  engrossed  with  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship, 
Bruinha  has  been  entirely  ab<mdoned  ;  and  he  has  neither  a 
temple  nor  an  image  {  nor  is  there  any  worship  for  him  in  Hin- 
dustan. 

As  even  Hinduism  is  divided  into  sects,  it  exhibits  the  usual 
phenomena  of  quarrels  between  the  sects.  The  source  of  the 
dispute  in  general  is,  which  of  two  gods  is  the  most  micient. 
Every  worshipper  attaches  himself,  in  preference,  to  somr^  one 
of  the  gods;  some,  for  example,  to  Vishnoo,  others  to  Sl)ivu^ 
lind  each  endeavours  to  represent  his  own  favourite  as  the  chief* 

\  In  the  throngs  in  which  they  frequently  assemble  to  support  the 
dignity  of  their  respective  gods,  their  fanaticism,  on  some  occasions, 
rouses  them  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  when  they  are  tired  out  with  abus- 
ing each  other,  and  voiding  the  most  i^omlnable  blasphemies  against 
the  deity  tiiey  oppose,  they  sometimes  come  to  blows  ;  and  tlie  reli- 
gious controversy  ends  in  a  fight,  in  which  there  is  rarely  much  spill- 
ing of  blood,  but  a  good  belabouring  with  fisticuifs  on  both  sides, 
the  scattering  of  many  turbans,  and  the  tearing  of  much  apparel  into 
rags.  Thus  the  fray  generally  ends,  without  spirit  on  either  side  to 
carry  it  to  extremities. 

^  But  it  is  in  the  naturally  timid  and  indolent  character  of  the  Hin<* 
du  that  we  arc  to  seek  for  the  true  cause  why  these  holy  wars  do  not 
overspread  the  whole  land,  or  produce  the  dreadful  excesses  of  every 
kind  which  religious  frenzy  has  occasioned  in  Europe,  and  in  other 
regions,  for  so  many  ages. 

*  But,  nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  give  any  faith  to  a  tradition  very 
general  in  many  provinces,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that,  evea 
in  recent  times,  there  have  been  waged,  in  many  parts  oi  the  Pen« 
insula,  general  wars  upon  religion. ' 

To  this  purpose  Mr  Ward  al<o  informs  us — 

*  These  contentions  for  superiority  are  annually  renewed  at  Huree- 
dwarii,  Uyodya,  &c.  betwixt  the  Voishnuvus  and  the  followers  of* 
Shivu,  in  which  quarrels  many  perish. 

'  llaja-Uamu,  a  learned  8hikh,  employed  as  a  translator  in  tho 
Serampore  printing-oiiice,  says,  that  about  forty  years  ago,  not  lesa 
than  ten  thousand  |)ersous,  and,  about  twenty  years  ago,  four  or  live 
thousand,  perished  in  these  contests  at  Hurec-dwaru«  * 
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Something  akin  to  these  quarrels  and  tumults  are  those  which 
arise  out  of  a  fanciful  distinction  which  the  Hindus  have  created 
to  themselvesi  of  right-hand  castes  and  left-hand  castes. 

^  The  greater  number  of  the  Hindu  castes, '  says  the  Abb^  Dubois* 
'  belong  either  to  the  l^-hand  or  to  the  righL 

*  The  first  division  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  Vaisyoy  of  the 
Panchalrit  or  five  castes  of  artisans,  and  of  some  other  mean  tribes 
of  the  Sudras,  This  hand  also  includes  the  most  in&mous  of  ail 
castes,  that  of  the  Cobblers  or  Chakili. 

*  The  right-hand  has  among  its  partisans  the  most  distinguished 
castes  of  the  Sudras*  That  of  the  Pariah  fonns  its  strongest  bul- 
wark. 

*  The  fiercest  opposition  arises  out  of  this  separation  ;  and  of  all 
4he  contests  to  wliich  the  people  are  ac^tustomedf,  the  battles  betwe)[;n 
the  two  hands  always  produce  the  greatest  alarm,  and  the  severest 
evil.  • 

'  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  instances  of  these  popular  insurrec- 
tions, excited  by  the  disputes  between  the  two  handsy  and  pushed  to 
such  an  extreme  of  fury,  that  the  presence  of  a  military  force  under 
arms  had  no  effect  to  quiet  them,  nor  even  to  allay  their  clamours> 
•r  stop  their  outrageous  course. ' 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  even  to  notice  the  other  to- 
pics of  which  the  writers  before  us  occasionally  treat.  The  Ab- 
/  be  gives  a  good  deal  of  original  information  on  the  Judicial  and 
Military  systems  of  the  Hindus;  and  adds  his  decisive  testimo* 
ny  on  a  point,  which  has  been  matter  of  controversy  among  some 
of  our  learned  Orientalists. 

'  Creditors,  *  he  says,  ^  can  have  no  hold  on  the  real  estate  of 
their  debtors ;  because  the  Hindus  have  no  property  in  ihe  soiL  The 
lands  which  they  cultivate  are  the  domain  of  the  prince,  who  is  the 
sole  proprietor.  He  can  resume  them  at  his  pleasure,  and  give  them 
to  another  to  cultivate.  Even  the  huts  in  which  they  live,  built  of 
mud,  and  covered  with  thatch,  are  not  their  own.  All  belongs  to 
the  prince.  And  if  a  man,  for  any  reason  whatever,  quits  his  habi- 
tation in  the  village,  he  can  by  no  means  dispose  of  it  to  another, 
although  it  were  constructed  by  his  own  hands. ' 

From  Mr  Ward's  English  edition,  every  thing  is  cut  off  but 
what  treats  of  religion,  and  the  sects  and  priests  of  religion.  In 
the  larger  work,  printed  in  Bengal,  there  are  several  other  topics 
of  considerable  importance.  The  first  volume,  for  example,  and 
more  than  a  half  of  the  second,  are  empk>yed  upon  the  history,  ti.e 
statistics,  and  the  literature  of  India.  Part  of  this  information 
is  borrowed  from  sources  to  which  we  have  access  in  Europe ; 
but  as  far  as  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  or  from  the  author's 
own  observation,  it  is  extremely  valuable.  The  account  of  the 
»Shastru8  or  Shastersj  though  summary,  is  full  of  information  ; 
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and  adds  largely  to  the  materials  from  which  right  jadgra^its 
with  regard  to  the  Hindus  will  in  time  be  derived. 

The  whole  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  larger  publication,  is 
on  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  first  chapter  gives  an  account 
of  Uie  distinctions  of  caste,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  four  primary 
castes,  the  Brahmins,  Ksfaatrivas,  Vaysias,  and  Sudras.  The 
next  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  Domestic  Manners  and  Cus* 
toms  of  the  Hindus,  which  is  extremely  interesting.  It  ends 
with  some  exceedingly  curious  specimens  of  actual  conversation 
between  the  natives  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  last  chapter 
contains  an  account  of  the  Hindu  speculative  systems,  both  in 
Philosophy  and  Religion.  On  these  matters,  however,  our  au- 
thor is  not  particularly  luminous— ^though  he  may  perhaps  be 
forgiven  for  not  giving  an  intelligible  account  of  what  was  most 
probably  understood  neither  by  himself  nor  his  informers. 


Art.  VII.  Sob  Hoij.  By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  Guy  Man- 
nering,  and  the  Antiquary.  12mo.  3  voL  pp.  930.  Edin- 
burgh, 1818.  ^ 

'T^His  is  not  so  good,  perhaps,  as  some  others  of  the  family ;— - 
-''  but  it  is  better  than  any  thing  else ;  and  has  a  charm  and 
a  spirit  about  it  that  draws  us  irresistibly  away  from  our  graver 
works  of  politics  and  science,  to  expatiate  upon  that  which  every 
body  understands  and  agrees  in ;  and  after  setting  us  diligently 
to  read  over  again  what  we  bad  scarce  finished  reading,  leaves 
us  ho  choice  but  to  tell  our  readers  what  they  all  know  already^ 
and  to  persuade  them  of  that  of  which  they  are  most  intimately 
convinced. 

Such,  we  are  perfectly  aware,  is  the  task  which  we  must  seem 
to  perform  to  the  greater  part  of  those  who  may  take  the  trouble 
of  accompanying  us  through  this  article.  But  there  may  still 
be  some  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  wor)c  of  which  we  treat  is 
unknown ; — and  we  know  there  are  many  who  are  far  from  be- 
ing duly  sensible  of  its  merits.  The  public,  indeed,  is  apt  now 
and  then  to  behave  rather  unhandsomely  to  its  greatest  bene- 
factors, and  to  deserve  the  malison  which  Milton  has  so  empha- 
tically bestowed  on  those  impious  persons  who, 

*■  with  senseless  base  ingratitude, 

Cram,  and  blaspheme  their  feeder. ' 

—nothing,  we  fear,  being  more  common,  than  to  see  the  bounty 
of  iu  too  lavish  proviifers  repaid  by  increased  captiousnesa  at 
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the  qnalttt  of  the  bancpiett  and  complstnts  of  iratginary  faUHi^ 
ofF— whicn  should  be  imputed  entirely  to  the  dktempered  state 
of  their  own  pampered  appetites.     We  §  aspects  indeed,  that  we 
were  ourselves  under  the  influence  of  this  iUaudable  feeling  wheo 
we  wrote  the  first  line  of  thu  psper:  Far,  except  that  the  sub* 
ject  seems  to  ut  somewhat  less  happily  chosen,  and  the  variety 
of  characters  rather  less  than  in  some  of  the  author's  former  pub* 
licationf,  we  do  not  know  what  ri^ht  we  had  to  say  that  it  wa» 
in  any  respect  inferior  to  them.     Sure  we  are^  at  all  events,  that 
it  has  the  same  brilliancy  and  truth  of  colouring — the  sapae  gay- 
ety  of  tone,  rising  every  now  and  then  into  feelings  both  kinclljr 
and  exalted — the  same  dramatic  vivacity — the  same  deep  and 
large  insight  into  human  nature — and  the  same  charming  iaci* 
Hty  which  distmguish  aH  the  other  works  of  this  great  mattes^ 
and  make  the  time  in  which  he  iljurished  an  era  never  to  be  for^ 
gotten  in  the  literary  bistpry  of  our  country. 

One  novelty  in  the  present  work  is,  that  it  is  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  continued  and  unbroken  narrative,  by  one  of  the  per- 
sons prindpaHy  concerned  in  the  story — and  who  is  represented 
in  his  declining  age,  as  dctailrog  to  an  intimate  friend  the  most 
interesting  particulars  in  his  early  life,  and  all  the  recollectiona- 
with  which  they  were  associated.  -  We  prefer,  upon  the  whole,. 
the  communications  of  an  avowed  author  {  who,  of  course,  haa^ 
DO  character  to  sustain  but  that  of  a  pleasing  writer — and  can 
praise  and  blame,  and  wonder  and  moralize  in  all  tones  and  di- 
rections, without  subjecting  himself  to  any  charge  of  vanity,, 
ingratitude,  or  inconsistency. — The  thing,  however,  is  very  to« 
lerably  managed  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  the  hero  con« 
trives  to  let  us  into  all  his  exploits  and  perplexities,  without  much 
violatbn  either  of  heroic  modesty  or  general  probability ; — to 
which  ends,  indeed,  it  conduces  not  a  little,  that,  like  most  of 
the  other  heroes  of  this  ingenious  author,  his  own  character 
does  not  rise  very  notably  above  the  plain  level  of  mediocrity- 
being,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  a  well-  conditioned,  reason- 
able, agreeable  young  gentleman — not  particularly  likely  to  do 
any  thing  which  it  would  be  very  boastful  to  spesk  of^  and  much 
better  fitted  to  be  a  spectator  and  historian  of  strange  doingf,^ 
shan  a  partaker  in  them. 

This  discreet  hero,  then,  our  readers  will  probably  have  anti- 
cipated, is  not  Rob  Roy — though  his  name  stands  ulone  in  the 
title — but  a  Mr  Francis  Osbaldistone,  the  only  son  of  a  great 
London  Merchant  or  Banker,  and  nephew  of  a  Sir  Hildebrand 
Osbaldif-tone,  a  worthy  Catholic  Baronet,  who  spent  his  time 
in  hunting,  and  drinking  Jacobite. toasts  in  Northumberland^ 
some  time  about  the  year  17 ii.     The  young  gentleman  having 
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been  edacitcd  among  the  Muses  abroad,  testifies  a  decided  aver- 
•ion  to  the  gainful  vocations  in  which  his  father  had  determined 
that  he  should  assist  and  succeed  him ; — and  as  a  punishment  for 
this  contumacvt  he  banishes  him  for  a  season  to  the  Siberia  of 
Osbaldistone  tiali,  from  which  he  himself  had  been  estranged 
ever  since  his  infancy.  The  young  exile  jogs  down  on  horse- 
back rather  merrily,  riding  part  of  the  way  with  a  stout  man, 
who  was  scandalously  afraid  of  being  robbed,  and  meeting  once 
with  a  sturdy  Scotchman,  who^e  resolute  air  and  energetic  dis- 
courses make  a  deep  impression  on  him. — As  he  approaches  the 
home  of  his  fathers,  he  is  surrounded  by  a  party  of  fox  hunters, 
and  at  the  same  moment  electrified  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  galloping  lightly  at  the  nead  of  the 
field,  and  managing  her  sable  palfrey  with  all  the  grace  of  an 
Angelica. 

Making  up  to  this  etherial  personage,  he  soon  discovers  that 
he  is  in  the  heart  of  his  kinsfolks — that  the  tall  youths  about 
him  are  the  five  sons  of  Sir  Hildebrande ;  and  the  virgin  hunt^ 
ress  herself,  a  cousin  and  inmate  of  the  family,  by  the  name  of 
Diana  Vernon.  She  is  a  very  remarkable  person  this  same  Di- 
ana. Though  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  exquisitely  lovely, 
she  knows  all  arts  ana  sciences,  elegant  and  inelegant — and  has, 
moreover,  a  more  than  masculine  resolution,  and  more  than  fe* 
mtnine  kindness  and  generosity  of  character — wearing  over  all 
this,  a  playful,  free  and  reckless  manner,  more  characteristic  of 
her  age  than  her  various  and  inconsistent  accomplishments.  The 
rest  of  the  househok]  are  comely  savages,  who  hunt  all  day,  and 
drink  all  night,  without  one  idea  beyond  those  heroic  occupa* 
tions — all,  at  least,  except  Rashleigh,  the  youngest  son  of  this 
hopeful  family — who,  having  been  designed  for  {he  church,  had 
been  educated  among  the  Jesuits  beyond  seas,  and  had  there  ac* 
quired  all  the  knowledge  and  theknavery  which  that  pious  brother- 
hood was  so  long  supposed  to  impart  to  their  disciples.  Although 
▼ery  plain  in  his  person,  and  very  depraved  in  his  character,  he 
has  great  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  a  very  insinuating  ad* 
dress.  He  had  been,  in  a  good  d^ee,  the  instructor  of  Diana, 
who,  we  should  have  mentioned,  was  also  a  Catholic,  and  having 
lost  her  parents,  was  destined  to  take  the  veil  in  a  foreign  land,  n 
she  did  not  consent  to  marry  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Hildebrand, 
for  all  of  wiiom  she  cherished  the  greatest  aversion  and  contempt. 

Mr  Osbaldistone,  of  course,  can  do  nothing  but  fall  in  love 
with  this  wonderful  infant;  for  which,  and  some  other  trans- 

Sessions,  he  incurs  the  deadly,  though  concealed,  hate  of  Rash- 
gh,  and  meets  with  several  unpleasant  adventures  through  hit 
means.  Among  others,  he  is  falsely  accused  of  having  robbed 
hu  timid  feliow  traveller,  who  bad  certainly  been  eased  of  hia 
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portmanteaa  soon  after  they  parted ;  and  only  gets  the  better  of 
this  imputation  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  Miss  Vernon,  and 
the  timely  reappearance  of  the  determined  Scotchman  whom  bo 
had  met  with  on  his  ioumey. 

Soon  after  this,  the  wily  Rashleigh  is  invited  to  take  the 
pUce  in  his  uncle's  countinghouse,  which  had  been  dedin* 
ed  bv  the  obstinacy  of  his  son;  and  by  and  by,  it  b  disco* 
▼ered  that  this  malignant  Jesuit,  taking  advantage  of  his  pa** 
Iron's  absence  in  Holland,  had  absconded  with  half  a  million 
of  bills  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  repaired  to  Scotland, 
where  the  disafiected  Catholics  of  the  Highlands  were  then  pre- 
paring for  the  insurrection  that  broke  out  a  short  time  after.— 
Our  hero  is  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  news  of  this  disaster  ; 
but  is  roused  and  directed  by  the  energy  of  Diana  Vernon  to 
aet  but  immediately  for  Scotland,  to  counteract,  if  possible,  tho 
designs  of  his  dangerous  kinsman*  She  gives  him  a  sealed 
packet,  to  be  opened  only  in  case  of  emergency  ;  and  he  seta 
off,  under  the  guidance  of  Andrew  Fairservice,  a  pragma- 
tical  Scotch  gardener,  who  undertakes  to  be  his  guide  to  the 
eity  of  Glasgow,  and  in  whose  colloquies  much  of  the  hu- 
mour of  the  work  is  embodied.  They  arrive  there  in  safety^ 
though  not  without  adventures ;  and,  coming  into  town  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  very  properly  conclude  that  they  can  do  no- 
thing so  good  as  to  go  to  church.  Mr  OsbaUistone  accord- 
ingly descends  into  the  vaults  of  the  antient  cathedral,  then  used 
as  a  place  of  worship;  and,  while -standing  in  a  dark  corner 
of  this  gloomy  temple,  is  warned  by  an  unseen  person  behind 
bim,  that  he  is  in  danger,  fmd  desired  to  meet  his  adviser  at 
midnight  on  the  Bridge.  He  goes,  accordingly,  and  is  accost- 
ed by  a  grim,  stout-looking  man,  in  a  horseman's  coat,  who 
conducts  him,  with  strange  and  appalling  discourses,  to  the  gate 
of  the  common  prison,  and  there  procures  him  admission,  by 
the  agency  of  a  wild  Highland  turnkey,  who  obeys  the  myste- 
rious stranger  lyith  all  the  awe  and  olMervance  of  clannish  de- 
votion. Mr  Osbaldistone  is  then  led  to  a  little  cell,  where  he 
finds  the  head  clerk  of  his  father's  house  in  durance;  and  learns 
jlrom  him  more  of  the  particulars  of  the  treachery  of  Rash- 
leigh t  and  the  machinations  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged. While  they  are  discoursing  on  these  subjects,  they  are 
surprised  by  the  ji^dden  appearance  of  Baillie  ^tcol  Jarvie,  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  cilTt  and  a  correspondent  of  the  house 
of  Osbaldistonte,  who  had  jheard  that  morning  of  the  clerk'a 
misfortunes,  btit  had  been  prevented,  by  his  rigid  Calvinistic 
principles,  from  attending  to  any  worldly  buuness,  till  the  holy 
day  was  fairly  expired.  He  now  tenders  his  assistance,  in  a 
homely  but  hearty  manner^  to  the  disconsolate  captive ;  aDif}» 
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after  ftrranging  matlers  for  hk  liberation  in  the  morning,  is 
aboQt  to  c^part,  when  he  recognise^  in  Mr  Osbaldistone'a 
guide,  the  notorious  outlaw  Rob  Roy,  and  his  own  near  kins- 
man  ;  while,  at  ihe  same  moment,  Mr  Osbaldistone  recognises^ 
in  the  same  individual,  the  remarkable  Scotchman  whom  he 
had  first  met  with  on  his  journey  from  London,  and  who  had 
afterwards  interfered  so  seasonably  for  his  release  frohi  the 
charge  of  robbery*  A  very  cbaracterbtic  scene  ensues,  in  the 
course  of  which,  this  high-spirited  freebooter  indicates  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  Mr  Osbaldistone's  affairs ;  and  promise^ 
if  he  will  meet  him  in  a  few  days  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil^ 
on  the  Highland  borders,  to  obtain  for  him  the  valuable  papers 
of  which  Rashldgh  had  plundered  his  father's  house ;  and  pre- 
vails upon  the  worthy  Baillie  to  undertake  the  same  adventurous 

which  had  long  been  owmg. 

After  some  further  adventures,  and,  among  others,  a  sudden 
rencounter  with  Rashleigh,  when  they  are  parted  in  the  very 
nick  of  fate  by  the  ever  timely  appearance  of  Rob  Roy, — ^the 
English  stranger  and  the  worthy  oaillie  set  out  on  their  pil-* 
grimage  to  Aberfoil.  This  is  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
book  I  thouflh  we  must  slur  it,  with  the  rest,  in  the  very  brief 
summary  with  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Th^y  arrive  late 
in  an  autumn  evening,  and  find  ihe  little  hovel  of  an  inn  oc- 
cupied by  three  Highland  gentlemen,  who  resent  their  intrusion 
with  barbarian  violence ;  and  a  brawl  ensues,  in  which,  though 
no  blood  is  actually  spilt,  the  Baillie  fights  valorously  with  a 
red-hot  poker,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  with  dirks  and  broad 
cwords.  They  are  at  last  reconciled  by  the  help  of  brandy ;  and 
the  strangers  gather  from  the  conversation  of  the  party  in  the 
house,  that  they  form  part  of  a  military  force  assembled  in  that 
quarter,  for  the  very  purpose  of  secunng  Rob  Roy  and  his  as- 
sosiates*  The  soldiery,  accordingly,  appear  at  dawn,  and,  tak- 
ing the  new  comers  into  custody  as  suspicious  persons,  proceed 
up  Lochard,  under  the  apparently  reluctant  guidance  of  the 
very  turnkey  who  had  aamitted  Rob  Roy  within  the  walls  of 
the  Glasgow  prison.  It  soon  appears,  however,  that  this  hum- 
ble retainer  was  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  his  fidelity ;  for,  on 
arriving  at  a  precipitous  and  sudden  pass  on  the  lake,  a  murder- 
ous fire  is  opened  upon  die  soldiers  by  a  body  of  ambushed 
Highlanders,  who  speedilv  discomfit  the  whole  party,  and  make 
prisoners  of  all  the  survivers.  Mr  O.,  who,  being  unarmed^ 
nad  escaped  during  the  afiray  to  a  place  of  safety  in  tne  woodl- 
and the  worthy  Baillie,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  follow  his  ex* 
amplej  had  tumbled  down  ihe  banki  and  been  caught  by  ti}^ 
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skirts  on  a  projecting  sttimp  of  a  tree»  bv  which  he  bun^  till 
cut  down  alter  the  battle, — are  now  brouf^ht  before  the  wife  of 
Rob  Roy,  who,  with  the  spirit,  and  in  the  garb  of  an  Amazon^ 
had,  in  her  husband's  absence,  presided  over  the  arrangements 
of  the  day.  Though,  in  the  exuhation  of  victory,  the  captives 
did  not  find  her  a  generous  foe.  She  had  been  brutally  used  in 
other  vaars  bv  the  enemies  of  her  husband  ;  and  the  scene  of 
blood  Wfore  her  seemed  only  to  turn  her  inextinguishable  (hirst 
for  vengeance  into  more  sanguinary  channels*  In  spite  of  the 
plcndings  of  the  Baillie,  she  orders  them  all  for  instant  execu^ 
tion  ;  and  the  dreadful  sentence  would  probably  have  been  exe? 
cuted,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  return  of  her  sons  and 
the  flower  of  their  forces — but  without  their  father — who  bad 
been  inveigled,  by  a  message  from  Rashleigh,  to  trust  himself 
in  a  parley,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  been  seized  and  made 

Erihoner,  by  a  more  fortunate  detachment  of  the  force  which 
ad  asEicubled  at  Aberfoil  for  his  destruction. 
The  Amazon  breaks  out  into  indignant  lamentation,  on  hear- 
ing of  this  disaster ;  and  instantly  orders  the  unhappy  hostage, 
Vfho  had  been  sent  by  Rashleigh,  to  be  brought  forward;  when 
%  miserable  wretch  appears,  in  whom  Mr  O.  once  more  recog- 
nises the  travfelline  companion,  for  the  loss  of  whose  ba^age  he 
had  been  formerly  put  to  so  much  inconvenience.  The  poor 
coward  now  pleads  for  his  life  in  the  most  abject  and  agonizing 
terms;  but  the  implacable  virago  rejects  his  prayers  with  in- 
flexible contempt ;  and,  at  her  command,  a  large  stone  is  tied 
round  his  neck,  and  he  is  hurled,  shrieking,  into  the  deep 
lake,  from  the  precipice  on  the  top  of  which  they  are  standings 
Partially  appeased  by  this  sacjrifice,  she  then  sends  Mr  O.  to 
the  captors  of  her  husband,  with  proposals  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  This,  however,  is  peremptorily  rejected  by  the  high 
authorities  now  assembled  with  the  troops ;  and  Ilob,  who 
maintains  in  this  emergency  the  same  cool^  confident,  and  im- 
posing manner,  which  had  always  characterized  him,  is  strap- 
ped to  a  trooper,  and  set  forward  on  the  march  to  a  more  pub? 
'  lie  place  of  execution.  In  passing  a  deep  ford,  however,  he 
{Contrives  to  slip  his  bands ;  and  diving  in  the  water  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  pistol  shots  and  swora  cuts,  escapes  clear  from 
the  hands  of  his  pursuers,  and  regains  his  native  fastnesses. 

Mr  O.  who  had  been  again  left  to  himself  during  this  skir- 
mish, is  now  plodding  his  way  back  under  the  cold  moon  tq 
the  inn  at  Aberfoil,  when  .he  is  stopped  by  two  horsemen, 
ivith  some  inquiries  about  the  road  ;  and  recognises  in  one 
pf  them  the  nymphlike  form  and  angel  voice  of  Diana  Ver- 
{(lon.     She  bends  from  her  horse  to  salute  him  $  puts  into  bi§ 
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wondering^  hsnds  the  papers  with  wbicli  Rashleigh  had  al> 
Bconded  i  says  one  word  of  pathetic  yet  playful  farewell ;  and 
gallops  away  with  her  sedate  and  authoritative  companion. — 
Rob  Roy  and  his  party  are  now  the  triumphant  possessors  of 
Aberfoitt  and  do  the  honours  of  the  place  with  great  gallantry 
to  the  Baillie  and  his  friend.  The  friend,  however,  is  dread- 
fully disturbed  with  the  intelligence  that  Diana  is  now  under 
the  lawful  protection  of  his  Escceilency  the  French  ambassador, 
in  whose  company  she  had  passed  him  the  night  before ;  and, 
after  partaking  of  a  most  picturesque  breakfast  from  Rob  and  his 
consort,  returns  with  a  heavy  heart  to  Glasgow ;  where  he  is  con- 
siderably cheered,  however,  by  finding  his  father,  who,  as  well 
as  his  serving-man  Andrew  Fairservice,  had  almost  despaired 
of  his  safety. 

The  story,  after  this,  rushes  rather  precipitately,  as  we  must 
do  also,  to  a  conclusion.     The  whole  five  hunters  of  Osbaldis- 
tone-Hall  are  unmercifully  killed  off  in  the  insurrections  that 
ensued  ;  and  the  worthy  old  knight,  full  of  indignation  at  the 
perfidy  of  Rashleigh,  to  whose  desertion  of  the  cause  its  dis- 
comfiture is  mainly  imputed,  leaves  all  his  property  to  our  hero, 
and  dies  broken-hearted  in  bis  arms. — By  his  father's  direction, 
the  new  heir  goes  down  to  take  possession,  and  to  secure  that 
advantage  in  the  lawsuit  which  Rashleigh  had  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  aside  his  father's  settlemrnt.     Here,  to  his 
inexpressible  surprise,  he  finds  the  fair  Diana  again  secreted 
with  hb  Excellency  the  Ambassador — who  luckily  turns  out  not 
to  be  her  husband,  but  her  father ;  and  who  entreats  from  his 
humanity,  concealment  and  protection,  till  they  can  find  a  safe 
opportunity  of  emigrating  to  that  religious  house  in  which  they 
mean  to  finish  their  days.     All  sorts  of  aid  and  protection  are* 
of  course,  promised— and  performed :  But  the  restless  and  ma* 
lignant  Rashleigh  speedily  discovers  the  retreat  of  these  unhap- 
py fugitives ;  and,  besetting  the  castle  one  dark  night,  with  a 
monstrous  watch,  seizes  both  on  them  and  their  protector,  as 
traitors,  and  abettors  of  traitors.     When  conveying  them  forth 
to  prison,  however,  be  is  providentially  set  upon  by  the  omni- 
present Rob  Roy — who  mortally  wounds  him,  and  carries  off  his 
victims  in  triumph.     Rashleigh  dies  hard ;  professing  unrelent- 
ing hatred  to  his  more  fortunate  cousin,  who,  being  now  heir 
by  all  sorts  of  titles,  happily  learns  that  Diana's  father  died  soon 
after  their  landing  in  France — goes  over  and  persuades  her  to 
marry  him — and  ends  this  eventuii  history  of  his  early  life,  with 
an  account  of  his  own  domestic  felicity,  and  of  the  peaceful  and 
edifying  demise  of  his  friend  Rob,  who  departed  this  life  in  a 
ffpod  old  agCi  many  years  after  their  last  encounter* 
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Sueh  is  tbe  naked  ttbry  of  this  little  work — which  the  read 
will  6ee  does  not  exceed  in  point  of  probability,  Dor  indeeci 
any  other  good  quality.  But  it  is  not  in  hit  story  that  this  au^ 
thor's  strength  ever  lies ;  and  here  he  has  lost  sight  of  probabi- 
lity even  in  the  conception  of  some  of  his  characters;  and  di 
played  the  extraordinary  talent  of  being  true  to  nature,  even 
the  representation  of  impossible  persons. 

The  serious  interest  of  the  work  rests  on  Diaria  Vernon  and  on 
Bob  Roy ;  tlie  comic  effect  is  left  chiefly  to  the  ministrations  of 
Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  and  Andrew  Fairservice*  with  ihe  occasion-* 
al  assistance  of  less  regular  performers.    Diana  is,  in  our  ap— 
prehension,  a  very  bright  and  felicitous  creation— though  it  i« 
certain  that  there  never  could  have  been  any  such  person.    A 
girl  of  eighteen,  not  only  with  more  wit  and  learning  than  any 
man  of  forty,  but  with  more  sound  sense,  and  firmness  of  cha* 
racter,  than  any  man  whatever^ — and  with  perfect  frankness  and 
elegance  of  manners,  though  bred  among  boors  and  bigots — is 
rather  a  more  violent  fiction,  we  think,  than  a  Vxn^  with  marble 
legs,  or  a  vouth  with  an  ivory  shoulder.    In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  the  fiction  is  extremely  elegant  and  impressive ;  and 
«o  many  features  of  truth  are  blended  with  it,  that  we  soon  tot* 
get  the  impossibility,  and  are  at  least  as  much  interested  as  by  a 
more  credible  personage.    The  combination  of  fearlessness  with 
perfect  purity  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  inextinguish* 
able  gayety  of  youth  with  sad  anticipations  and  present  suffer- 
ing, are  aH  strictly  natural ;  and  are  among  the  traits  that  are 
wrought  out  in  this  portrait  with  the  greatest  talent  and  efiect* 
In  the  deep  tone  of  feeling,  and  the  capacity  of  heroic  purposes, 
this  heroine  bears  a  family  likeness  to  the  Flora  of  Waverley  ; 
but  her  greater  youth,  and  her  unprotected  situation,  add  pro- 
digiously to  the  interest  of  these  qualities.    It  will  be  much  short- 
er, however,  and  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  to  let  her 
explain  and  recommend  herself.    The  following  is  the  scene  of 
iier  appearance  to  Mr  Osbaldistone,  when  he  b  first  cast  into 
medication  by  the  sight  of  his  cousins  hunting. 

^  A  vision  that  passed  me  interrupted  these  reflections.  It  was  a 
young  lady,  the  loveliness  of  whose  very  striking  features  was  en- 
hanced by  the  animation  of  the  chase  and  the  glow  of  the  exercise, 
mounted  on  a  beautiful  horse,  jet  black,  unless  where  he  was  flecked 
by  spots  of  the  snow-white  foam  which  embossed  his  bridle.  She 
wore,  what  was  then  somewhat  unusual,  a  coat,  vest,  and  hat,  re- 
fiembling  those  of  a  man,  which  fashion  has  since  called  a  riding- 
habit.  The  mode  had  been  introduced  while  I  was  in  France,  and 
was  perfectly  new  to  me.  Her  lohg  black  hair  streamed  on  the 
iireeze^  having  in  the  hurry  of  the  chase  escaped  from  the  ribboa 
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"which  bound  it*     Some  very  broken  ground  through  which  she 
guided  her  horse  with  the  most  admirable  address  and  presence  of 
mind,  retarded  her  course,  and  brought  her  closer  to  me  than  any 
of  the  other  riders  that  had  passed.     I  had,  therefore,  a  full  view  of 
her  uncommonly  fine  face  and  person,  to  which  an  inexpressible 
charm  was  added  by  the  wild' gay ety  of  the  scene,  and^  the  romance 
of  her  singular  dress  and  unexpected  appearance.     As  she  'past  me, 
her  horse  made,  in  his  impetuosity,  an  irregular  movement,  just  while, 
coming  once  more  upon  open  ground,  she  was  again  putting  him  to 
his  speed.     I{  served  as  an  ^ology  for  me  to  ride  close  up  to  her, 
as  if  to  her  assistance.     Tliere  was,  however,  no  cause  for  alarm ;  it 
was  not  a  stumble,  nor  a  false  step  ;  and  if  it  had,  the  fair  Amazon 
had  too  much  self-possession  to  liave  been  deranged  by  it.     She 
thanked  my  good  intentions,  however,  by  a  smile ;  and  I  felt  en- 
couraged to  put  my  horse  to  the  same  pace,  and  to  keep  in  her  im- 
mediate neighbourhood*    The  clamour  of  "  Whoop,  dead,  dead  !  ** 
and  the  corresponding  flourish  of  the  French  horn,  soon  announced 
to  us  that  there  was  no  more  occasion  for  haste,  since  the  chase  was 
at  a  close.     One  of  the  young  men  whom  we  had  seen,  approached 
us,  waving  the  brush  of  the  fox  in  triumph,  as  if  to  upbraid  my  fair 
companion.     "  I  see,  "  she  replied — "  I  see';  but  make  no  noise  a- 
bout  it ;  if  Phoebe,  *'  she  said,  patting  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  ani- 
mal on  which  she  rode,  '^   had  not  got  among  the  cliffs,  you  would 
have  had  little  cause  for  boasting.  '*     They  met  as  she  spoke ;  and  I 
observed  them  both  look  at  me,  and  converse  a  moment  in  an  under 
tone,  the  young  lady  apparently  pressing  the  sportsman  to  do  some* 
thing  which  he  declined  shyly,  and  with  a  sort  of  sheepish  sullenness. 
She  instantly  turned  her  horse's  head  towards  me,  saying, — *'  Well, 
well,  Thomie,  if  you  won't,  I  must,  that's  all. — Sir,  *'  she  continued, 
jaddressing  me;  "I  have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  this  cultivated 
young  gentleman  to  make  inquiries  at  you,  whether,  in  the  course  of 
your  travels  in  these' parts,  you  have  heard  any  thing  of  a  friend  of  ours, 
one  Mr  Francis  Osbaldistone,  who  has  been  for  some  days  expected 
at  Osbaldistone  Hall  ?  "  —  I  was  too  happy  to  acknowledge  myself 
to  be  the  party  inquired  after,  and  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
obliging  inquiries  of  the  young  lady.  —  "  In  that  case,  sir, "  she  re- 
joined, **  as  my  kinsman's  politeness  seems  to  be  still  slumbering, 
you  will  pem^t  me  (though  I  suppose  it  is  highly  improper)  to  stand 
mistress  of  ceremonies,  and  to  present  to  you  young  Squire  Thorn- 
cliff  Osbaldistone,  your  cousin,  and  Pie  Vernon,  who  has  also  the 
honour  to  be  your  accomplished  cousin's  poor  kinswoman. "  —  There 
was  a  mixture  of  boldness,  satire,  and  simplicity  in  the  manner  in 
which  Miss  Vernon  pronounced  these  words.     My  knowledge  of 
life  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  take  up  a  corresponding  tone,  as 
I  expressed  my  gratitude  to  her  for  her  condescension,  and  my  exi- 
treme  pleasure  at  having  met  with  tliem.  "  '    I.  94^^-98. 

After  some  farther  discourse,  in  which  our  hero  professes  hit 
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entire  ignorAnoe  of  shoeing  hones  or  worming  dogs,  the  dialogoe 
goes  on. 

*  ♦*  Then,  in  the  pame  of  Heaven,  Mr  Francis  Osbaldistone,  what 
can  you  do  ?  **  —  **  Very  little  to  the  purpose,  Miss  Vernon ;  some- 
thing, however,  I  can  pretend  to — When  my  groom  has  dressed  my 
horse,  I  can  ride  upon  him,  and  when  my  hawic  is  in  the  field,  I  can 
fly  him. "  —  "  Can  you  do  this  ?  "  said  the  young  lady,  putting  her 
horse  to  a  canter.  —  There  was  a  sort  of  rude  over-grown  fence 
crossed  the  path  before  us,  with  a  gate,  composed  of  pieces  of  wood 
rough  from  the  forest ;  I  was  about  to  move  forward  to  open  it, 
when  Miss  Vernon  cleared  the  obstruction  at  a  flying  leap.  I  was 
bound,  in  point  of  honour  to  follow,  and  was  in  a  moment  again  at 
her  side.  —  **  There  are  hopes  of  you  yet, "  she  said.  "  I  was  a- 
fraid  you  had  been  a  very  degenerate  Osbaldistone.  But  what  on 
earth  brings  you  to  Cub-Castle  ? — for  so  the  neighbours  have  chris- 
tened this  hunting-hall  of  ours.  You  might  have  staid  away,  I  sup- 
pose, if  you  would  ?  "  —  I  felt  I  was  by  this  time  on  a  very  intimate 
footing  with  my  beautiful  apparition,  and  therefore  replied  in  a  con- 
fidential under-tone, — **  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon,  I  might  liave 
considered  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  be  a  temporary  resident  in  Osbaldistone 
Hall,  the  inmates  being  such  as  you  describe  them  ;  but  I  am  convinc- 
ed there  is  one  exception  that  will  make  amends  for  all  deficiencies. " 
— "  O,  you  mean  Kashleigh  ?  "  said  Miss  Vernon. — "  Indeed  I  do 
not;  I  was  tliinking — forgive  me — of  some  person  much  nearer  me." 
— ^**  I  suppose  it  would  be  proper  not  to  understand  your  civility  ?— 
But  that  is  not  my  way — I  don't  make  a  curtsey  for  it,  because  I  am 
Bitting  on  horseback.  But,  seriously,  I  deserve  your  exception,  for 
I  am  the  only  conversible  being  about  the  Hall,  except  the  old  priest 
and  Rashleigh.  *' — •*  And  who  is  Rashleigh,  for  Heaven's  sake  ?  " — 
**  Rashleigh  is  one  who  would  fain  have  every  one  like  him  for  his 
own  sake. — He  is  Sir  Hildebrand's  youngest  son — about  your  own 
age,  but  not  so — not  well  looking,  in  short.  But  Nature  has  given 
him  a  mouthful  of  common  sense,  and  the  priest  has  added  a  bushel- 
,full  of  learning — he  is  what  we  all  call  a  very  clever  man  in  this 
countrj',  where  clever  men  are  scarce.  Bred  to  the  church,  but  in 
no  hurry  to  take  orders. " — "  You  will  think  him  the  pleasantest  man 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  Mr  Osbaldistone,  that  is  for  a  week  at 
least.  If  he  could  find  out  a  blind  mistress,  never  man  would  be  so 
secure  of  conquest ;  but  the  eyes  break  the  spell  that  encliants  the 
ear.  But  here  we  are  in  the  court  of  the  old  hall,  which  looks  as 
wild  and  old-fa&hioned  as  any  of  its  inmates.  There  is  no  great  toiN 
ette  kept  at  Osbaldistone,  you  must  know ;  but  I  must  take  off  these 
things,  they  are  so  unpleasantly  warm,  and  the  hat  hurts  my  fore- 
head too,  "  continued  the  lively  girl,  taking  it  off,  and  shaking  down 
a  profusion  of  sable  ringlets,  which,  half  laughing,  half  blushing,  she 
separated  with  her  white  slender  fingers,  in  order  to  clear  them  away 
from  her  beautiful  face  and  piercing  hazel  eyes.    If  there  was  any 
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coquetry  in  the  action,  it  was  well  disguised  by  the  careless  indiffer- 
ence of  her  manner.  I  could  not  help  sajring,  "  that,  judging  of  the 
family  from  what  I  saw,  I  should  suppose  the  toilette  a  very  unne- 
cessary cire,  " — "  That's  very  politely  said ;  though,  perhaps,  I 
ought  not  to  understand  in  what  sense  it  was  meant,  "  replied  Miss 
Vernon ;  "  but  you  will  see  a  better  apology  for  a  little  negligence, 
when  you  meet  the  Orsons  you  are  to  live  amongst,  whose  forms  no 
toilette  could  improve.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  old  dinner-bell 
will  clang,  or  rather  clank,  in  a  few  minutes — it  cracked  of  its  own 
accord  at  the  day  of  the  landing  of  King  Willie ;  and  my  uncle,  re- 
specting its  prophetic  talent,  would  never  permit  it  to  be  mended. 
80  do  you  hold  my  palfrey,  like  a  duteous  knight,  until  I  send  some 
more  humble  squire  to  relieve  you  of  the  charge. " — She  threw  me 
the  rein  as  if  we  had  been  acquainted  from  our  childhood,  jumped 
from  her  saddle,  tripped  across  the  court-yard,  and  entered  at  a  side- 
door,  leaving  me  in  admiration  of  her  beauty,  and  astonished  with 
the  overfrankness  of  her  manners.  *    I.  p.  100—106. 

We  must  give  ihe^conversation  at  dinner,  to  complete  the  in* 
troductioD.     She  sits  by  her  new  ccusin,  and  says^ 

*  "  I  want  to  speak  with  you ;  and  I  have  placed  honest  Thor- 
nie  betwixt  Rashleigh  and  you  on  purpose ;  while  I,  your  earli- 
est acquaintance  in  this  intellectual  family,  ask  of  you  how  yoa 
Kke  us  all  ?  " — "  A  very  comprehensive  question,  Miss  Vernon, 
considering  how  short  while  I  have  been  at  Osbaldistone  HalU  "— 
*^  O,  the  philosophy  of  our  family  lies  on  the  surface — there  are  mi- 
nute shades  distinguishing  the  individuals,  which  require  the  eye  of 
an  intelligent  observer ;  but  the  species,  as  naturalists,  I  believe,  call 
it,  may  be  distinguished  and  characterized  at  once. " — "  My  five 
elder  cousins,  then,  are,  I  presume,  of  pretty  nearly  the  same  cha- 
racter. " — "  Yes,  they  form  a  happy  compound  of  sot,  game-keeper, 
bully,  horse-jockey,  and  fool ;  but,  as  they  say  there  cannot  be  found 
two  leaves  on  the  same  tree  exactly  alike,  so  these  happy  ingredients, 
being  mingled  in  somewhat  various  proportions  in  each  individual, 
make  an  agreeable  variety  for  those  who  like  to  study  character*  "^— 
"  Give  me  a  sketch,  if  you  please.  Miss  Vernon.  " — "  You  shall 
have  them  all  in  a  family-piece,  at  full  length — the  favour  is  too  easi- 
ly granted  to  be  refused.  Percie,  the  son  and  heir,  has  more  of  the 
sot  than  of  the  game-keeper,  bully,  horse-jockey,  or  fool — My  pre- 
cious Thomie  is  more  of  the  bully  than  the  sot,  game- keeper,  jockey, 
or  fool — John,  who  sleeps  whole  weeks  amongst  the  hilLs,  has  most 
of  the  game-keeper — The  jockey  is  most  powerful  with  Dickon,  who 
rides  two  hundred  miles  by  day  and  night  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  a 
horse-race — And  the  fool  predominates  so  much  over  Wilfred's  other 
qualities,  that  he  may  be  termed  a  fool  positive.  '* — **  A  goodly  col- 
lection. Miss  Vernon ;  and  the  individual  varieties  belong  to  a  most 
interesting  species :  But  is  there  no  room  on  the  canvas  for  Sir  Hilde- 
brand?  ^ — *•  I  Uve  my  uncle,  "  was  her  reply ;  "  I  owe  him  some 
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kindness,  (such  it  was  meant  for  at  least),  and  I  will  leave  you   to 
draw  his  picture  yourself,  when  you  know  him  better.  " — "  Comey  " 
thought  I   to  myself,   "   I   am   glad  there  is  some  forbearance  ; 
after  all,   who  would  have  looked   for  such  bitter  satire  from    a 
creature  so  young  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful  ?  " — *'   You     are 
thinking  of  me, ''  she  said,  bending  her  dark  eyes  on  me^  as     if 
she  meant  to  pierce  through  my  very  soul. — "  I  certainly  waiSy  ** 
I  replied  with  some  embarrassment  at  the  determined  suddenness 
of  the  question,  and  then  endeavouring  to  give  a  complimentary  turn 
to  my  frank  avowal,  '*  How  is  it  possible  I  should  think  of  any  thin^ 
else,  seated  as  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  ?  "     She  smiled  with  suclm 
an  expression  of  concentrated  haughtiness  as  she  alone  could  have 
thrown  into  her  countenance.     **  1  must  inform  you  at  once,  BdTr 
Osbaldistone,  that  compliments  are  entirely  lost  upon  me ;  do  not^ 
therefore,  throw  away  your  pretty  sayings — they  serve  fine  gentle^ 
men  who  travel  in  tlie  country,  instead  of  the  toys,  beads,  and  brace- 
lets, which  navigators  carry  to  propitiate  the  savage  inhabitants  oF 
newly  discovered  countries.*    Do  not  exhaust  your  stock  in  trade^^ 
you  will  find  natives  in  Northumberland  to  vhom  your  fine  things 
will  recommend  you — on  me  they  would  be  utterly  thrown  away,  fof 
I  happen  to  know  their  real  value.  **     I  was  silenced  and  confound- 
ed.    '*  You  remind  me  at  this  moment,  "  said  tlie  young^  lady,  re- 
suming her  lively  and  indifferent  manner,  "  of  the  fairy  tale,  where 
the  man  finds  all  the  money  which  he  had  carried  to  market  sudden- 
ly changed  into  pieces  of  slate.     I  have  cried  down  and  ruined  your 
whole  stock  of  complimentary  discourse  by  one  unlucky  obt>ervation. 
But,  come,  never  mind  it.     Endeavour  to  forget  my  unlucky  sex ; 
call  me  Tom  Vernon,  if  you  have  a  mind,  but  spealc  to  me  as  you 
would  to  a  friend  and  companion ;  vou  have  no  idea  how  much  I 
shall  like  you. " — *^  You  have  not  mcluded  Mr  Rashleigh  Osbaldi- 
stone  in  your  domestic  sketches.  ** — She  shrunk,  I  thought,  at  this 
remark,  and  hastily  answered,  in  a  much  lower  tone,  **  Not  a  word 
of  Rashleigh !     His  ears  are  so  acute  when  his  selfishness  is  interest- 
ed, that  the  sounds  would  reach  him  even  through  the  mass  of  Thorn- 
clifF*s  person,  stuffed  as  it  is  with  beef,  venison-pasty,  and  pudding.  **" 
— **  Yes, "  I  replied ;  **  but  peeping  past  the  living  screen  which 
divides  us,  before  I  put  the  question,  I  perceived  that  Mr  Rashleigh*s 
chair  was  empty — he  has  left  the  table.  *' — **  I  would  not  have  you  be 
too  sure  of  that, "  Miss  Vernon  replied.     "  Take  my  advice,  and 
when  you  speak  of  Rashleigh,  get  up  to  the  top  of  Otterscope-hiU, 
where  you  can  see  for  twenty  miles  round  you  in  every  directions- 
stand  on  the  very  peak,  and  speak  in  whispers ;  and,  after  all,  don't 
be  too  sure  that  the  bird  of  the  air  shall  not  carry  the  matter.    Rash- 
leigh has  been  my  tutor  for  four  years ;  we  are  mutually  tired  of  each 
otlier,  and  we  shall  heartily  rejoice  at  our  approacliing  separation.  '*  ' 
I.  p.  118— 126.  ^ 

We  shall  give  but  one  specimen  more  of  this  strange  young 
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lady.  Mr  Osbaldistone  having  been  informed  by  Ra^hleigb  of 
her  engagement  to  marr}'  one  of  them,  or  to  take  the  veil,  bad 
been  thrown  into  bad  humour  by  the  communication  ;  and,  af- 
ter treating  her  with  suilennesss  at  dinner,  had  got  drunk,  and 
quarrelled  with  the  whole  brotherhood.  Next  morning  she  de- 
sires to  speak  with  him  in  the  hbrary.  Though  a  little  alarmed, 
he  endeavours  to  recal  bis  continental  gallantry,  and  follows. 

*  My  English  feelings,  however,  were  too  many  for  my  French 
education,  and  I  made,  I  believe,  a  very  pitiful  figure,  when  Miss 
Vernon,  seating  herself  majestically  in  a  huge  elbow-chair  in  the  li- 
brary, like  a  judge  about  to  hear  a  cause  of  importance,  signed  to 
me  to  take  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  (which  I  did,  much  like  the  poor 
fellow  who  is  going  to  be  tried),  and  entered  upon  conversation  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  irony. — "  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Francis  Osbaldistone, " 
said  Miss  Vernon,  with  the  air  of  one  who  thought  herself  fully  en- 
titled to  assume  the  privilege  of  ironical  reproach,  which  she  was 
pleased  to  exert,  "  your  character  improves  upon  us,  sir — I  could 
not  have  thought  that  it  was  in  you. — Yesterday  might  be  considered 
as  your  assay-piece,  to  prove  yourself  entitled  to  be  free  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Osbaldistone-Hall.     But  it  was  a  master-piece." — "  I 
am  quite  sensible  of  my  ill-breeding,  Miss  Vernon,  and  I  can  only 
«ay  for  myself,  that  I  had  received  some  communications  by  which 
my  spirits  were  unusually  agitated.     I  am  conscious  I  was  imper* 
tment  and  absurd.  " — "  You  do  yourself  great  injustice, "  said  the 
merciless  monitor,  "  you  have  contrived,  by  what  I  saw  and  have 
since  heard,  to  exhibit  in  the  course  of  one  evening  a  happy  display 
of  all  the  various  masterly  qualifications  which  distinguish  your  se- 
veral cousins ; — the  gentle  and  generoas  temper  of  tJie  benevolent 
Rashleigh — the  temperance  of  Percie — the  cool  courage  of  Thorn- 
cliff — John's  skill  in  dog-breaking — Dickon's  aptitude  to  betting  ;— . 
all  exhibited  by  the  single  individual,  Mr  Francis,  and  that  with  a 
selection  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  worthy  the  taste  and<saga- 
city  of  the  sapient  Wilfred. " — "  Have  a  little  mercy,  Miss  Vernon, " 
said  I ;  for  I  confess  I  thought  the  scliooling  as  severe  as  the  case 
merited.     "  I  have  but  wet  my  shoe,  I  assure  you,  and  am  too 
sensible  of  the  filth  of  the  puddle  to  step  furtlier  in, " — **  If  such 
be  your  resolution,  "  she  replied,  "  it  is  a  wise  one.     But  I  was  so 
much  vexed  at  what  I  heardf,  that  your  concerns  have  pressed  before 
my  own. — You  behaved  to  me  yesterday,  during  dinner,  •  as  if  some- 
thing had  been  told  you  which  lessened  or  lowered  me  in  your  opi- 
nion— I  beg  leave  to  ask  you  what  it  was  ?  '* — I  was  stupiiied — tlie 
direct  bluntness  of  the  demand  was  much  in  the  style  one  gentleman 
uses  to  another,  when  requesting  explanation  of  any  part  of  his  con- 
duct in  a  good-humoured  yet  determined  manner,  and  was  totally 
devoid  of  the  circumlocutions,  shadings,  soilenings,  and  periphrasis, 
which  usually  accompany  explanations  betwixt  persons  of  different 
sexes  in  the  higher  orders  of  society.    She  observed  my  hesitation^ 
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and  proceeded  in  a  tone  somewhat  more  peremptory,  but  still 
perate  and  civil. — '*  I  hope  Mr  Osbaldistone  aoes  not  dispute  mjr 
title  to  request  this  explanation.     I  have  no  relative  who  can  procece 
me ;  it  is,  therefore,  just  that  I  be  permitted  to  protect  myself.  " — 
I  endeavoured  with  hesitation  to  throw  the  blame  of  my  rude  beha- 
viour upon  indisposition — upon  disagreeable  letters  from  London* 
She  suffered  roe  to  exhaust  my  apologies,  and  fairly  to  run  myself  a- 
ground,  listening  all  the  while  with  a  smile  of  absolute  incredulity.^ 
"  And  now,  Mr  Francis,  having  gone  through  your  prologue  of  ex- 
cuses, with  the  same  bad  grace  with  which  all  prologues  are  deliver- 
ed, please  to  draw  the  curtain,  and  show  me  that  which  I  desire  to 
see.     In  a  word,  let  me  know  what  Rashleigh  says  of  me ;  for  he  is 
the  grand  engineer  and  first  mover  of  all  the  machinery  of  Oiibaldia- 
tone-Hall. " — **  But,  supposing  there  was  any  thing  to  tell,  Miss  Ver- 
non, what  does  he  deserve  that  betrays  the  secrets  of  one  ally  to  ano- 
ther ? — Rashleigh,  you  yourself  told  me,  xemained  your  ally,  though 
no  longer  your  friend,  '* — "  I  have  neither  patience  for  evasion,  nor 
inciination  for  jesting,  on  the  present  subject.     Rashleigh  cannot— 
ought  not — dare  not,  hold  any  language  respecting  me,  Diana  Ver- 
non, but  what  I  may  demand  to  hear  repeated.     That  there  are  sub- 
jects of  secrecy  and  confidence  between  us,  is  most  certain ;  but  to 
such,  his  communications  to  you  could  have  no  relation ;  and  with 
such,  I,  as  an  individual,  have  no  concern.  "     I  had  by  this  time  re- 
covered my  presence  of  mind,  and  hastily  detennined  to  avoid  ma- 
king any  disclosure  of  what  Rashleigh  had  told  me  in  a  sort  of  con- 
fidence.    There  was  something  unworthy  in  retailing  private  conver- 
sation ;  it  could,  I  thought,  do  no  good,  and  must  necessarily  give 
Miss  Vernon  great  pain.    I  therefore  replied,  gravely,  *'  that  nothing 
but  frivolous  talk  had  passed  between  Mr  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  and 
me  on  t))e  state  of  the  family  at  the  Hall ;  and  I  protested,  that  no- 
thing had  been  said  which  lef\  a  serious  impression  to  her  disadvantage. 
As  a  gentleman,  I  said,  I  could  not  be  more  explicit  in  reporting  pri- 
vate conversation. "     She  started  up  with  the  animation  of  a  Camilla 
about  to  advance  into  battle.    "  This  shall  not  serve  your  turn,  sir — 
I  must  have  another  answer  from  jou. "     Her  features  kindled— 
her  brow  became  flushed — her  eye  glanced  wild-fire  as  she  proceed- 
ed.    *'  I  demand  such  an  explanation,  as  a  woman  basely  slandered 
has  a  right  to  demand  from  every  man  who  calls  himself  a  gentloman 
—as  a  creature,  motherless,  friendless,  alone  in  the  world,  lefl  to  her 
own  guidance  and  protection,  has  a  right  to  require  from  every  be- 
ing having  a  happier  lot,  in  the  name  of  that  God  who  sent  theni  in- 
to the  world  to  enjoy,  and  her  to  sufier  ! ''   I  was  utterly  astonished  at 
her  vehemence,  but  felt,  thus  conjured,  that  it  became  my  duty  to 
lay  aside  scrupulous  delicacy,  and  gave  her  briefly,  but  distinctly) 
the  heads  of  the  information  which  Rashleigh  had  conveyed  to  me. 
\Vhen  I  had  finished,  she  paused  a  moment ;  and  then  said,  with  her 
uisual  composure,  **  There  is  but  little  I  have  heard  from  you  which  I 
did  not  expect  to  hear,  and  which  I  ought  not  to  have  expected; 
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(  JJKcauae*  bailing  one  c^ircumslance,  it  is  all  very  tr^.    But  ais  there 

r  fire  some  poisons  so  active^  that  a  few  drops,  it  is  said,  will  fnfect  a 

I  whole  fountain,  so  there  is  oue  falsehood  in  Rashleigh's  communica- 

lion,  powerful  enough  to  corrupt  the  whole  well  in  which  Truth  her* 
I  aelf  iB.said  to  have  dwelt.    It  is  the  leading  and  foul  falsehood,  that» 

I  knowing  Rashleigh  as  I  have  reason  too  well  to  know  hini>  any  cir- 

I  cuunstapcc  on  earth  could  make  me  think  of  sharing  my  lot  with  him. 

f  No; "  she  cootinued»  with  a  ;Bort  of  inward  shuddering  that  seemed 

I  to,  express  involuntary  I  horror;  *'  any  lot  rather  than  that — tlie  sot, 

the  gaJFubler,  the  bully,  the  jockey,  the  insensate  fool,  were  a  thousand 

times, preferable  to  Rashleigh; — ^the  convent— rthe  jail— rthe  grav^ 

^ball  be  welcome  before  them  all.  ** 

*  There  was  a  sad  and  melancholy  cadeoce  in  her  voice,  corres* 
ponding  with  the  strange  and  interesting  romance  of  her  situation, 
^o  young,  ao  beautiful,  so  ^untaught,  so  much  abandoned  to  her* 
self,  and  deprived  of  all  the  support  which  her  sex  derives  from 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  female  friends,  and  even  of  that 
degree  of  defence  which  arises  from  the  forms  with  which  the  sex 
are  approached  in  civilized  life, — it  b  scarce  metaphorical  to  say, 
that  ray  heart  bled  for  her.  Yet  there  was  an  expression  of  dignity 
in  her  contempt  of  ceremony — of  upright  feeling  in  her  disdain  of 
falsehood — of  firm  resolution  in  the  manner  in  which  she  contem« 
plated  the  dangers  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  which  blended  mj 
pity  with  the  warmest  admiration.  She  seemed  a  princess  deserted 
by  her  subjects,  and  deprived  of  her  power,  yet  still  scorning  those 
formal  regulations  of  society  which  are  created  fbr  persons  of  an 
inferior  rank ;  and,  amid  her  difficulties,  relying  boldly  and  confi* 
dently  on  the  justice  of  Heaven,  and  the  unshaken  constancy  of  bet 
t)wn  mind. '     I.  p.  293 — 805. 

We  have  already  allowed  so  much  sp^ce  tp  this  fair  Iady,,tb$t 
weJhave  less,  to  spare  for  the,  intrepid  outlaw  who  gives,  his  name 
4o  the  work.  Interesting  e^  we  really  tbiuk  hip^y  vfe  ,su$pect 
most  of  his  readers  will  he  ratber  disappoioted,  both  at  the  so- 
briety and  caution  of  his  ordinary  demeanour,  .and  at  the  low* 
linesB  of. his  original  occupation.  We  cannot  give  the  account 
of  it  in  more  authentic  words  than  those  of  bis  kidsman  Baiiiie 
Jarvie,  who  thus  epitomizes  his  evontftil  history. 

*  ^^  Robin  was  anes  a  weel-doing,  paiiis^taking  drover  as  ye  wad 
^e  amang  ten  thousand — It  M^as  a  pleasure  to.  see, him  in  hia  belted 
plaid  and  brogues,  wi*  his  target  at  his  back,  and  claymore  and  dirk 
^at  his  belt,  following  a  hundred  HighUnd  stots,  ajad  a  dozen  o*  the 
gillies,  as  rough  and  ragged  as  the  beasts  they  drave.  And  he  waa 
baith  civil  and  just  in  his  dealings,  and  if  l^e  thought  his  chapmaa 
had  made  a  hard  bargain,  he  wad  gie  him  a  luck  penny  to  the  mends. 
I  hae  kenn*d  him  gie  back  five  shillings  out  o*  the  pund  sterling.  '*-^ 
"  Twenty-five  per  cent, "  said  Owen—"  a  heavy  discount. '~''  Up 
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wad  gi^  It  tfiouj^;  sir,  As  1*  tell*  ye ;  mair  especially  if  he  tBongitC  thttf 
buyer  wes'  a  puir  man  and  coddna  stand  by  a  loss.  But  the  tiines- 
eam  hard,  and  Rob  was  venturesome.  It  wasna  my  faut — it  wasns 
itiy  fbut ;  he  canna  wyte  me.  I  aye  tauld  him  o't — And  the  credh- 
€or8,  mair  especially  some  grit  neighbours  o-'  his,  grippit  to  his  living: 
and  land ;  and  they  say  his  wife  was  turned  out  o^'  the  houae  to  the- 
hill-side,  and  sair  misguided  to  iAte  boot.  Shamefb^ !  rfuttnefu' ! — ^I 
am  a  poacefu'  man  and  a  magistrate,  but  if  ony  ane  had  guided  sae- 
muckle  as  my  servant  quean^  Mattie,  as  it's  li^  they  guided  Rob^s 
wife,  I  think  it  suld  hae  set  the  shabbie  that  my  father  the  deacon  had 
at  Bothwel-brigg  a-walking  again.  Weel,  Bob  camhame,  and  fand 
desolation,  God  pity  us !  where  he  lefi  plenty ;  he  looked  east,  westv 
south,  and  north,  and  saw  neither  hauldnor  hope — ^neither  beOd  nor 
shelter — sae  hr  e'en  pu^d  the  bonnet  ower  his  brow,  belted  the  broad^ 
sword  to  his  side,  took  to  the  brae-side,  and  became^a  broken  man»"  ^ 
U.  p.  28S— 285. 

Some  idea  of  his  anthoritative  and  baugb^  manner  may  be 

fathered  from  the  scene  to  which  we  have  ahreadv  alhidea,  or 
is  interference  between  Rashleigh  and  our  hero  wnea  they  ac* 
cident^Ily  meet,  and  assault  each  other,  in  Glasgow^ 

*  Our  death-grapple  was  interrupted  by  a  man  who  forcibly  threw 
himself  between  us,  and  pushing  us  separate  from  each  otlier,  ex- 
daimed,  in  a  loud  and  commanding  voice,  **  What !  the  sons  ot 
those  who  sucked  the  same  breast  shedding  each  others  bluid  as  it 
were  strangers  I— By  the  hand  of  my  father,  I  will  cleave  to  the 
brisket  the  first  man  that  mints  another  stroke.  "-—I  looked  up  in  a* 
itonishment.  The  speaker  was  no  other  than  Campbell.  He  had  « 
iMEisket-hilted  broadsword  drawn  in  his  hand,  which  he  made  to  whiso 
tie  around  his  head  as  he  spoke,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
his  mediation.  Rashleigh  and  I  stared  in  sHenee,at  this  unexpected 
intrlidier,  who  proceeded  to  exhort  us  alternately :  ^*  Do  you,  Maist^ 
Francis^  opine  that  ye  will  re-estabiish  your  father's  cre«t  1^  cuttiii^ 
your  kinsman's  tfanqpple,  or  getting  your  ain  sneckit  instead  thereof 
in  the  CoUe^yards  of  Glai^w  ? — Or  do  ye,  Maister  Radileigfa^ 
think  mat  mA  trust  their  lives  and  fortunes  wi'  ane,  that,  when  ib 
pbint  of  trust  and  in  point  of  confidence  wi'  a  great  political  interest, 
gangs  about  brawling  like  a  drunken  gillie? — Nay,  never  look  gash 
or  grim  at  me,  man— if  ye're  angry,  ye  ken  how  to  turn  the  buckle 
o'  your  belt  behind  you. '  — "  You  presume  on  my  present  situation,  ** 
replied  Rashleigh,  "  or  you  would  hardly  have  dared  to  mterfere 
where  my  honour  is  concerned." — **  Hout,  tout,  tout  I— -Presume ? 
— -Atd  whaC  for  should  it  be  presuming? — Ye  may  be  the  richer 
man,  Mr  Osbaldistone,  as  is  maist  likely,  and  ye  mi^  be  the  mair 
learned  man,  whilk  I  dispute  not;  but  I  reckoo  ye  are  neither  a 
prettier  man  nor  a  better  gentleman  than  mysell,  and  it  will  be  news 
to  me  when  I  hear  you  are  as  gude.  And  dare  too  ? — ^Muckle  dar- 
lag  there's  about  it— I  trow  here  I  stand,  that  bae  slashed  as  het » 
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Jiaggies  as  onjw  o'  the  twa  o'  ye,  and  thought  nae  mudde  o*  my 
morning's  wark  when  it  was  dune.  If  my  foot  were  on  the  heather, 
as  it's  on  the  causeway,  or  this  pickle  gravel,  that's  little  better,  I 
hae  been  waur  mistrysted  than  if  I  were  set  to  gie  ye  baith  your 
ser'ing  o't. " — Rashleigh  bad  by  this  time  recovered  his  temper  com- 
pletely. '<  My  kinsman, "  he  said,  <*  will  acknowledge  he  forced 
this  quarrel  on  me.  It  was  none  of  my  seeking.  I  am  glad  we  are 
interrupted  before  I  chastised  his  forwardness  more  severely. " — ^*  Are 
ve  hurt,  lad  ? "  inquired  Campbell  at  me  with  some  appearance  of 
interest.— ^^  A  very  dight  scratch, "  I  answered,  '*  which  my  kind 
cousin  would  not  long  have  boasted  of,  had  not  you  come  between 
ust "— **  In  troth,  and  that's  true,  Maister  Rashleigh,  "  said  Camp* 
bell ;  ''  for  the  cauld  iron  and  your  best  bhiid  were  like  to  hae  be- 
come acquaint  when  I  mastered  Mr  Frank's  right  hand.  But  never 
look  like  a  sow  plajring  on  a  trump  for  the  luve  o'  that,  man«— come 
and  walk  wi'  me.  I  hae  news  td  tell  ye,  and  yell  cool  and  come  ta 
yoursell,  like  MacGibbon's  crowdy,  when  he  set  it  out  at  th«  wfaw 
dow-bole. " '    U.  p.  258—257. 

Before  exhibiting  the  mountaineer  in  bis  native  scenes,  it  it 
right,  perhaps,  that  the  reader  should  have  ail  idea  of  the  na« 
ture  of  those  scenes,  and  their  inhabitants.  H6  may  therefore 
take  the  following  account  of  our  travellers'  entry  into  the  little 
inn  at  Aberfoil,  across  the  half  open  door  of  which  thqr  had 
found  a  peeled  willow  wand.  In  spite  of  this  warning  rocf|  and 
the  resistance  of  the  landlady,  says  Mr  Osbaldistone, 

*  I  opened  a  crazy  half*decayed  door,  constructed,  not  of  plank, 
but  of  wicker,  and,  followed  by  the  Baillie,  entered  into  the  princi- 
pal apartment  of  this  Scottish  caravansera.  The  interior  presented 
a  view  which  seemed  singular  enough  to  southern  eyes.  The  fire, 
&d  with  blazing  turf  and  branches  of  dried  wood,  bhused  merrily  in 
the  centre ;  but  the  smoke,  having  no  means  to  escape  but  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof,  eddied  round  the  rafters  of  the  cottage,  and  hu»g 
in  sable  folds  at  the  height  of  about  five  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
space  beneath  was  kept  pretty  clear,  by  innumerable  currents  of  air 
which  rushed  towards  the  fire  from  the  broken  pannel  of  basket-work 
which  served  as  a  door,  firom  two  square  holes,  designed  as  ostensi- 
ble windows,  through  one  of  idiich  was  thrust  a  plaid,  and  through 
the  other  a  tattered  great  coat ;  and  moreover,  through  various  lest 
distinguishable  apertures  in  the  walls  of  the  tenement,  which,  being 
built  of  round  stones  and  turf,  cemented  by  mud,  let  in  the-atmo- 

Shere  at  innumerable  crevices*  At  an  old  oaken  table,  adjcnning  to 
e  fire,  sat  three  men,  guests  apparently,  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
regard  with  indifierence.  Two  were  in  the  Highland  dress ;  the  ono 
a  little  dark-complexioned  man,  with  a  lively,  quick,  and  irritable 
expression  of  features,  wore  the  trews,  or  close  pantaloons,  wove  out 
of  a  sort  of  ehequered  stocking  stuff.  The  Baillie  whispered  me, 
that  <*  he  behoved  to  be  a  man  of  some  consequence,  for  that  nae* 

£e^ 
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body  but  dieir  Duinh^wassels  wore  the  trews  ;  they  were  very  iQ  to 
weave  exactly  to  their  Highkod  pleasure. "     The  other  mountaineer 
was  a  very  tall,  strong  man,  with  a  quantity  of  reddish  hair,  freckled 
face,  higli  cheek-bones,  and  long  chin — a  sort  of  caricature  of  the 
jaational  features  of  Scotland.     The  tartan  which  he  wore  differed 
from  tliat  of  his  companion,  as  it  had  nuich  more  scarlet  in  it,  where* 
as  the  shades  of  black  and  dark-green  predominated  in  the  chequers 
.of  the  other.     The  third,  who  sate  at  the  same  table,  was  in  the 
Lowland  dress, — a  bold,  stout-looking  man,  with  a  cast  of  mihtary 
4arii^  in  his  eye  and  manner,  his  riding-dress  showily  and  profusely 
laced,  and  his  cocked  hat  of  formidable  dimensions.     His  hanger  and 
a  pair  of  pistols  lay  on  the  table  before  him.     Each  of  the  Highland- 
ers had  jtheir  naked  dirks  stuck  upright  in  the  board  beside  him, — 
An  emblem,  J  was  afterwards  informed,  but  surely  a  strange  one,  that 
their  compotatioB  was  not  to  be  interrupted  by  any  brawl.     A  mighty 
pewter  measure,  containing  about  an  English  quart  of  tisquebaugh, 
vr9^  placed  before  these  wortliies.     A  broken  glass,  with  a  wooden 
foot,  served  as  a  drinking  cup  to  the  whole  party,  and  circulated 
with  a  rapidity,  which,  -considering  the  potency  of  the  liquor,  seemed 
absolutely  marvellous.     These  men  spoke  loud  and  eagerly  together, 
^metimes  in  Gaelic,  .at  other  times  in  English.     Another  Highland- 
er, wrapt  in  his  plaid,  reclined  on  the  floor,  his  head  resting  on  a 
stone,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  slept, 
or  seemed  to  sleep,  without  attending  to  what  was  going  on  around 
him.     He  also  was  probably  a  stranger,  for  he  lay  in  full  dress,  and 
accoutred  with  the  sword  and  target,  the  usual  arms  of  his  country- 
men when  OB  a  journey.     Cribs  there  were  of  di&rent  dimensions 
beside  the  walb,  formed,  some  of  fractured  boards,  some  of  shattered 
Aricker-work  or  plaited  boughs,  ia  which  slumbered  the  family  of 
the  house,  men,  women,  and  children,  their  places  of  repose  only 
concealed  by  the  dusky  wreaths  of  vapour  which  arose  above,  below^ 
and  around  them. 

•^  Our  entrance  was  made  so  quietly,*  and  the  carousers  I  have  de- 
scribed were  so  eagerly  engaged  in  thek  discussions,  that  we  e- 
scaped  their  notice  for  a  minute  or  two.  But  I  observed  the  High- 
lander who  lay  beside  the  fire  raise  himself  on  his  elbow  as  we  en- 
tered, and,  drawing  his  plaid  over  the  lower  part  of  hi8  face,  fix 
his  look  on  us  for  a  few  seconds,  after  which  he  resumed  his  re- 
cumbent posture,  and  seemed  again  to  betake  himself  to  th^  repose 
which  our  entrance  had  interrupted.  We  advanced  to  the  fire, 
which  was  an  agreeable  spectacle  afler  our  late  ride,  during  the 
dullness  of  an  Autumn  evening  among  the  mountains,  and  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  guests  who  had  preceded  us,  by  calling 
for  the  landlady.  She  approached,  looking  doubtfully  and  timidly,  - 
now  at  us,  now  at  the  other  party,  and  returned  a  hesitating  and 
doubtful  answer  to  our  request  to  have  something  to  eat.  I  assured 
her  we  were  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  our  supper ;  and  looking 
round  for  means  of  accommodation,  which  were  not  easily  to.  be 
found,  I  arranged  an  old  hen-coop  as  a  seat  for  Mr  Jarvie,  and  turu- 
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ed  down  a  brokciv  tub  ta  serve  ior  my  owb.    Andreir  Fatnefvfce 
'  entered  presently  afterwaords,  and  tcx>k  a  phice  in  sifeBce  befamd  9mr 

^  hacks.     The  natives,  as  I  may  caM  tbent,  contiiitied  stanng  at  u^ 

witli  an  air  as  if  eenfWnded  by  our  assutaocet  and  we»  at  least  I 
'  myself,  disguised  as  weft  as  we  cosldv  under  vm  appearance- of  mA£^ 

lerenee,  any  secret  anxiety  we  might  feelr  cimceiniDg  the  mode-  iat 
which  we  were  to  be  received  by  eur  predecessors.     At  lengthy  tiie 
^  lesser  Higlilander,  addressing  htmsetf  to  nue,  said,  ia  vety  good  Eag 

li^h,  and  in  a  tone  of  great  kaughtiness,  **  Ye  make  yansseUf  at  kmne^ 
^  sir,  I  see." — *'  I  usuatiy  do  so,"  I  lepUed,  "*wben  I  come-  into  ft 

'  hmise  of  pubh'e  entertairnnent. "— --^  Aad  did  she  na  seey"  said  the 

'  taller  man,  ''  by  the  white  wand  at  the  door,  thai  gentlemcns  baA 

^  taken  up  the  pubHo-house  en  their  ain  business  ?  **—.**  I  do  net  pre- 

'  tend  to  understand  the  customs  of  this  country ;  but  I  am  yet  to 

learn, "  I  replied,  *<  how  three  persons  riiouid  be  entitled  to  eocchide 
all  other  travellers  from  tbe  only  place  of  shelter  a»d  refieshment  for 
miles  round. '^ — '<  Tliere*8  nae  reason  for^t,  geDtlemen^ '*  said  the 
BaiUie ;  *'  we  mean  nae  o#ence^— but  there's  neither  law  nor  leasoa 
for*t — but  as  far  as  a  stoup  o'  gude  brandy  wad  make  up  the  quarrel,, 
we,  being  peaceable  folk,  wad  be  willing — "  '^  Damn  yon:  brandy, 
sir !  "  said  tlie  Lowlander,  adjusting  his  cocked-hat  fiercely  upon  hia 
head  ;  '*  we  desire  neither  your  brandy  nor  your  company  ; ''  and  up 
he  rose  from  his  seat.  There  was  obvicHisly  a  firay  about  to  eaau^ 
at  which,  feeling  myself  indigncmt  at  the  inhospitable  insolence  witih 
which  I  was  treated,  I  was  totally  indiffi^tevt,  unless  on  the  BailHe's 
account,  whose  person  and  qualities  were  ill  qualified  for  such  an 
adventure.  I  started  up,  however,  on  seeing  the  others  rise,  and 
dropped  my  doak  from  my  shoulders,  that  I  might  be  ready  to  stand 
<m  the  defensive. — "  We  are  three  to  three,  *'  said  the  lesser  High* 
lander,  glancing  his  eyes  at  our  party ;  *^  if  ye  be  pretty  men,  draw ; " 
and,  unsheathing  his  broadsword,  he  advanced  on  me.  I  put  myself 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  and,  aware  of  the  superiority  of  ray  weapon, 
a  rapier  or  small-sword,  was  little  afraid  of  the  issue  of  the  contest* 
The  Bailiie  behaved  with  unexpected  mettle.  As  he  saw  the  gigan- 
tic Highlander  confront  him  with  his  weapon  drawn,  he  tugged  for 
a  second  or  two  at  the  hilt  of  his  shabbier  as  he  called  it ;  but  finding 
it  loath  to  quit  the  sheath,  to  which  it  had  long  been  secured  by  rust 
and  disuse,  he  seized,  as  a  substitute,  on  the  red-hot  coulter  of  a 
plough  which  had  been  employed  in  arranging  the  fire  by  way  of  a 
poker,  and  brandished  it  with  such  efiect,  that  at  the  first  pass  he 
set  the  Highlander's  plaid  on  fire,  and  compelled  him  to  keep  a  re- 
spectful distance  till  he  could  get  it  extinguished. '  III.  1 3-22. 

The  whole  scene  at  the  Clachac,  as  well  as  the  march  up  the 
lake,  and  the  saoffuinary  skirmish  at  the  pass,  are  given  with  ad- 
mirable spirit,  but  we  cdonot  now  make  room  for  them.  Yet 
we  cannot  refrain  from  one  sentence  of  local  description-^just 
to  show  with  what  force  and  truth  this  author  delincfttea  hii  m» 
tive  kodscape. 
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<  I  diall  never  forget  the  deUghtfid  lengiliop  with  >iueh  I  ex« 
dianged  the  dark,  imoky,  smothering  atmosphere  of  the  flig^iland 
hut,  m  which  we  had  passed  the  night  so  uncomfortably,  for  the  r»» 
flreshing  ihigra^ce  of  tne  morning  air,  and  the  §^orious  beams  of  the 
rismg  sun,  whidi,  from  a  tabernade  of  purf^e  and  golden  cknids, 
<  were  darted  full  on  such  a  scene  of  natural  romance  and  beaiity  sis 
had  nerer  before  greeted  my  eyes.    To  the  left  lay  the  valley,  down 
idiiich  ^  Forth  wandered  on  its  easterly  course,  surrounding  the 
beautiful  detached  hill,  with  all  its  garland  of  woods.    On  the  rigiit, 
amid  a  profusion  of  thickets,  knolls,  and  crags,  lay  the  bed  of  a  hroaid 
mountam  lake,  lightly  curled  into  tiny  waves  1^  the  breath  of  the 
morning  breeze>  each  glittering  in  its  course  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun-beams.    High  hills,  ro^ks,  and  banks,  waving  with  natural 
Ibrests  of  birch  and  oak,  formed  the  borders  pf  this  enchanting  sheet 
cf  water ;  and,  as  their  leaves  rustled  to  the  wind  and  twinkled  in  the 
aun,  gave  to  the  depth  of  solitude  a  sort  of  life  and  vivacity.    Man 
alone  itemed  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  inferioritT)  in  a  scene  vdiere 
all  the  ordinary  features  of  nature  were  raised  and  exalted.    The  mi- 
aerable  little  bourocks^  as  the  Baillie  termed  thenii  of  which  about  a 
dozen  formed  the  village  called  the  Olachan  of  AberfoU,  were  com* 
posed  of  loose  stones,  cemented  by  day  instead  of  mortar,  and  thatdi- 
ad  by  turfs,  laid  rudely  upon  rafters  fcnrmed  of  native  and  unhewii 
birdies  and  oaks  from  die  woods  around^    The  roofs  approached  the 
ground  so  nearly,  that  Andrew  Fairservice  observed  we  might  havfi 
ridden  over  the  viUage  the  night  b^ore,  and  never  found  out  we  were 
near  it,  unless  our  horses'  feet  had  **  sane  thro*  the  riggin*  *- '    lU, 
|).68,69.  ^ 

We  must  pass  oyer  the  scene  after  the  battle,  as  wdl  as  the 
l>attle  itself;  but  we  cannot  refuse  a  place  to  the  drowning  of 
the  exciseman,  the  liapless  hostage  for  Rob  Roy's  safe  return. 
At  the  command  of  his  Amazonian  consort — 

f  they  dragged  forward  a  wretch  already  hi^lf  dead  with  terror^, 
in  whose  agonize4  features  I  recognised,  to  mv  horror  and  asto- 
nishment, mv  old  acquaintance  Morris.  He  fell  prostrate  befor^ 
the  female  Chief  with  an  effort  to  clasp  her  knees,  from  which  she 
drew  bad^,.as  if  his  touch  had  been  pollution,  so  that  all  he  could 
do  in  token  of  the  extremi^  of  his  humiliation,  was  to  kiss  the  hem 
pf  her  plaid.  I  never  heard  entreaties  for  life  poured  forth  with  such 
agqny  of  spirit.  The  ecstacy  of  fear  was  such,  that,  instead  of  para- 
lyzing his  tongue,  as  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  eyen  rendered  him  elo- 
quent, and,  with  cheeks  pale  as  ashes,  hands  cqmpressed  in  agony^ 
eyes  that  seemed  to  be  taking  thdr  last  look  of  all  mortal  objects,  h^ 
protested,  with  the  deepest  oaths,  his  total  ignorance  of  any  design 
on  the  person  of  Rob  Roy,  whom  he  swore  he  loved  and  honoured  ss 
his  own  soul.— Iii  the  inconsistency  of  his  terror,  he  said,  he  was  bat 
the  agent  of  oth«*s,  and  he  muttered  the  name  of  Ra8hleigh.^He. 
jprayed  but  for  life — ^for  life  he  would  give  all  he  had  in  the  world;— 
it  was  but  life  he  asked — lifei  if  it  were  to  be  proloQged  under  tors; 
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tures  wi9  privationi;— he  asked  only  breath,  iboogfa  it  should  4>a 
<drawii  in  the  damps  oi  the  lowest  caverns  of  their  hills.    It  is  impos- 
:aible  to  describe  Uie  scorn,  the  loathing  and  contempt,  with  which 
the  wife  of  MacGhregor  regarded  this  wretched  petitioner  for  the  poor 
lioon  of  existence.     '*  I  could  have  bid  you  kve, "  she  said,  '<  had 
life  been  to  you  the  same  weary  and  wasting  burthen  that  it  is  to  me  * 
—that  it  is  to  every  noble  and  generous  mind.     But  you — ^wretch ! 
you  could  creep  throu^  the  world  unaffected  by  its  various  dis- 
<graces,  its  inerable  miseries,  its  constantly  accumulating  masses  of 
icrime  and  sorrow — ^you  could  li?e  and  enjoy  yourself,  while  the  noble 
Aiinded  are  betrayed — ^while  nameless  and  birthless  ^villains  tread  on 
the  neck  of  the  brave  and  the  long-descended ; — you  could  enjoy 
yourself,  like  a  butcher^s  dog  in  the  shambles,  battening  on  garbage^ 
while  the  slaughter  of  the  brave  went  on  around  you !     Tliis  enjoy* 
inent  you  shall  not  live  to  partake  of;  you  shall  die,  base  dog,  and 
that  before  yon  cloud  has  passed  over  the  sun.  '* — dhe  gave  a  brief 
command  in  Gaelic  to  her  attendants,  two  of  whom  seized  upon  tho 
prostrate  suppliant,  and  hurried  him  to  the  brink  of  a  cliff  which  over- 
hung the  f^iiod.    He  set  up  the  most  piercing  and  dreadful  cries  that 
iear  ever  uttered — I  may  well  term  them  dreadful,  for  they  haunted 
my  sleep  for  years  afterward.    As  the  murderers,  or  executioners, 
call  them  as  you  will,  dragged  him  along,  he  recognised  me  even  in 
tiiat  moment  of  horror,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  last  articulate  words  I 
ever  heard  him  utter,  "  O,  Mr  Osbaldistone,  save  me !— save  me !  ** 
•^I  was  so  much  moved  by  this  horrid  spectacle,  that,  although  in 
momentary  expectation  of  sharing  his  fate,  I  did  attempt  to  sp^  in 
liis  behalf,  but,  as  might  have  been  etpected,  my  interference  was 
irtemly  disregarded.    The  victim  was  held  fast  by  some,  while  others, 
Innding  a  laige  heavy  stone  in  a  plaid,  ded  it  round  his  neck,  and 
others  again  eagerly  Gripped  him  of  some  part  of  his  dress.    Half 
naked,  and  thus  manacled,  they  hurled  him  into  the  Jake,  there  about 
twelve  feet  deep,  drowning  his  last  death-shriek  with  a  loud  halloo  of 
irindictive  triumph,  above  which,  however,  the  yell  of  mortal  agony 
was  distinctly  heard.     The  heavy  burden  splashed  in  the  dark-blue 
waters  of  the  lake ;  and  the  Highlanders,  with  their  pole-axes  and 
.awords,  watched  an  instant,  to  guard,  lest,  extricating  himself  from 
the  load  to  which  he  was  attached,  he  might  have  struggled  to  re- 
gain the  shore.     But  the  knot  had  been  .securely  bounds  the  victim 
sunk  without  effort ;  the  waters,  which  his  fall  had  disturbed,  settled 
calmly  over  him ;  and  the  unit  of  that  life  for  which  he  had  pleaded 
so  strongly,  was  for  ever  withdrawn  firom  the  sum  of  human  exist- 
ence. '    IIL  p.  120—124. 

We  may  now  show  Rob  himsdf,  as  he  appeared  when  brought 
Itf  a  captive  before  the  Duke  of  M.,  at  the  head  of  the  county 
militia. 

^  His  arms  were  belted  down  above  the  elbow,  and  secured  to  his 
jbody  l^w  a  horse-girth  buckled  tight  behind  hini.    Two  non-commis* 
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rfoned  officers  had  hold  of  hhn,  one  On  eieh  Me,  aticl  two'  file  o€ 
men  with  carabines  and  fixed  bayohetar  attended  for  additional  secu- 
rity.— I  had  never  seen  this  man  in  the  dress  of  hife  country,  whibh  set 
off  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  peculiarides  of  hie  form;  A'  shock* 
head  of  red  hair,  which  this  hat  atid  periwig  of  the  Lowland  costume 
had  ii^  a  great  measure  concealed,  was  seen  beneath  the  Highlhnd 
bonnet,  and  verified  the  epithet  of  Roi/  of  RJed,  by  which  he  *^ 
much  bettei^  known  in  the  lo^  couhtry  than'  by  riny  other,  and  i^^sHM,- 
I  suppose,  best  remembered.  The  juistice  of  the  appellation  wa»  al- 
so vindicated  by  the  appearance  of  rtiatf  part  of  his  limbS)  flfoni  the 
bottom  of  his  lult  to  the  top  of  his  shoi-t  hose,  which  the  f^htoh*  of 
his  country  dress  left  bare,  and  which  was  covered  with  a  fWl  of 
thick,  short,  red  hair,  especially  around  his  knees,  Which  riesasibled 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  Itom  their  sinewy  appearance  of  extrtme 
strength,  the  limbs  of  a  red-coloured^  ffighland  bull.  Upon  the 
whole,  betwixt  the  effect  produced  by  the  change  ef  dress,  and  by-* 
my  having  become  acquaintcfd  with  his  re«d  and  formidable  cha- 
racter, his  appearance  had  acquired  to  my  eyes  something  so  much 
wilder  and  more  striking  than  it  before  presented,  that  i  could 
scarce  recognise  him  to  be  the  sakne  person'. 

*  His  manner  was  bold,  unconstrained  unless  by  the  abtual  bbndfe, 

haughty,  and  even  dignified.     He  bowed  to  the  Duke,  nodded  to  Gttr- 

schattachin  and  others,  and  showed  some  surprise  at  seeing  me  amdng 

the  party.     "  It  is  long  since  we  have  met,  Mr  Campbell,  **  said  the 

Duke. — "  It  is  so,  my  Lord  Lord  Duke ;  I  could  have  Wish^^d  it  had- 

been  '*  (looking  at  the  fastening  on  his  ai*ms)  '*  when  I  could  have 

better  paid  the  compltihents  I  owe  to  your  Grace — but  there's  a  gu»d 

time  coming.  " — "  No  time  like  the  time  present,  Mr  Campbell,  ** 

answered  the  Duke ;  "  for  the  hours  are  ftist  flying  that  must  settle 

yom*  last  account  with  all  mortal  afi^urs.     You  know  that  you-  have' 

deserved  death,  and  that  you  must  prepare  for  it.  " — "  My  Lord,  " 

said  Rob  Roy,  "  although  I  may  weH  lay  ray  misfortunes  to  your 

Grace's  door,  yet  I  will  never  say  that  you  yoiurself  have  been  the 

wilful  and  willing  author  of  them.     My  Lord,  if  I  had  Uiought  sae, 

your  Grace  would  not  this  day  have  been  sitting  in  judgment  on  me ; 

for  you  have  been  three  times  within  good  rifle  distance  of  rtie  when 

you  were  thinking  but  of  the  red  deer ;  and  few  people  have  kenn'd 

me  miss  my  aim.     But  as  for  them  that  have  abused  your  Grace's 

ear,  and  set  you  up  against  a  man  that  was  ance  as  peacefu'  a  man 

as  ony  in  the  land,  and  made  your  name  the  warrant  for  driving  me 

to  utter  extremity. — I  have  had  some  arfiends  of  them;  and  for  a' 

that  your  Grace  now  says,  I  expect  to  live  to  hae  mair. " — "  I 

know,  "  said  the  Duke,  in  rising  anger,  '*  that  you  are  a  determined 

and  impudent  villain,  who  will  keep  his  oatli  if  he  swears  to  mischief; 

but  it  shall  be  my  care  to  prevent  you.     You  have  no  enemies  but 

your  own  wicked  actions.  " — "  Had  I  called  myself  Graharae,  in-* 

^tead  of  Campbell,  I  might  have  heard  le§s  about  them,  '*  answerecj 

|lob  Roy,  with  d'^'"»«'i  ••"Solution. '     III.  147-1 51  r 


After  his  escape  at  thefbrdi  fae  appears  agmn  tcroiir  hero,, 
who  says  that  as  he  was  talking  along — 

^  I  was  suddenly  hailed  by  a  touch  on  the  shoulder ;  and  the  deep 
voice  of  a  Highlander,  who,  walking  still*  faster  than  I,  though  I 
was  proceeding  at  a  smart  pace,  accosted  me  with,  *'  A  braw  night, 
Maister  Oi^baldistone — we  have  met  at  the  mirk  hour  before  now.  " 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone  of  MacGregor ;  he  had  escaped  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies,  and  was  in  full  retreat  to  his  own  wilds,  and 
to  his  aclhercnts.  He  had  also  contrived  to  arm  himself,  probably 
at  the  house  of  some  secret  adherent ;  for  he  had  a  musket  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  usual  Highland  weapons  by  his  side.  ' 
~  *  After  some  talk  of  his  escape,  "  I  Uiought,  "  said  he,  "  the  chield 

Morris  looked  devilish  queer  when  I  determined  he  should  remain  a 
wad,  or  hostage,  for  my  safe  back-coming — but  I  am  come  back^ 
nae  thanks  to  him,  or  them  that,  employed  him  ;  and  the  question  is^ 
how  the  collcctor-loon  is  to  win  back  himsell^-I  promise  him  it  will 

^  not  be  without  ransom.  " — **  Morris,  "  said  I,  "  has  already  paid 

the  last  ransom  which  mortal  man  can  owe.  " — "  Eh !  What?  "  ex- 

^  claimed  my  companion  hastily,,  *^  I  trust  it  was  in  the  skirmish  he 

was  killed.  ** — "•  He  was  slain  in  cold  blood,  after  the  fight  was  over,, 
Mr  Campbell.  '* — "  Cold  blood?— Damnation!  '*  he  said,  mut^er- 

-'-  ing  betwixt  his  teeth — **  How  fell  that>  Sir? — Speak  out,  sir,  and 

:*  do  not  Master  or  Campbell  me — my  foot  is  on  my  native  heath,  and. 

•  my  name  is  MacGregor.  "     His  passions  were  obviously  irritated ; . 

but,  without  noticing  the  rudeness .  of  his  tone^  I  gave  him  a- short 

ii  and  distinct  account  of  the.  death  of  ^lorris.     He  struck  the  butt  of 

his  gun  with  great  vehemence  against  the  ground,  and  broke  out, 

rt  **  I  vow  to  God !  such  a  deed  might  make  one  forswear  kin,  clan» 

r  country,  wife,  and  bairns!     And  yet  the  villain  wrought  long  for  it. 

And  what  is  the  difference  between  warstHng  below  the  water  wi'  a 
6tane  about  your  neck,  and  wavering  in  the  wind  wi'  a  tether  round 
it  ? — its  but  choking  after  a*,  and  he  drees  tlie  doom  he  ettlcd  for 
me.     I  could  hae  wished,  though,  tliey  had  ratlier  putten  a  ball 

r-  through  him,  or  a  dirk  ;  for  the  fashion  of  removing  him  will  give* 

rise  to  mony  idle  clavers — But  every  wight  has  his  weird,  and  we 

r  maun  a'  dee  when  our  day  comes — And  naebody  will  deny  that  He- 

len MacGregor  has  deep  wrongs  to  avengq.  "     III.  190-192. 

We  must  return  to  Die  VeriKHi,  for  the  last  time — and  give 
our  readers  her  romantic  eiKOonter  with  her  lov^r  in  his  loady 
fiight-walk  in  this  remote  and  solitary  region. 

*  A  sharp  frost  wind,  which  made  itself  heard  and  felt  from  time 
to  time,  removed  the  clouds  of  mist  which  might  otherwise  have 
slumbered  till  morning  on  the  valley ;  and,  though  it  could  not  to- 
tally disperse  the  clouds  of  vapour,  yet  threw  them  in  confuc>ed  and 
changeful  masses,  now  hovering  round  the  htails  of  the  mountains, 
pow  tilling,  as  with  a  dense  aud  voluminous  stream!  of  ;>iuoke>  the 
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▼ariout  daap  gnlHet  where  oleasee  of  the  coomettie  rock,  or 
tumbling  in  Pigments  from  the  di&,  have  rustled  to  the  vailey, 
ing  each  behind  its  course  a  rent  and  torn  ravine  resembling  a 
serted  water-course.  The  moon,  which  was  now  hic^,  and  twmkled 
whh  all  the  vinuaty  of  a  frosty  atmosphere,  silvered  the  windings  oC 
the  river  and  the  peaks  and  precipices  which  the  mist  left  vkibie* 
idiile  her  beams  seemed  as  it  were  absorbed  by  the  fleecy  wfaiteneaa 
of  the  mist,  where  it  lay  thiek  and  condensed ;  and  gave  to  the  more 
light  and  vapoury  specks,,  which  were  elsewhere  visible,  a  sort  of 
fiuny  transparency  resembling  the  lightest  veil  of  silver  gauze.     De- 

Site  the  uncertainty  of  my  situation,  a  view  so  romantic,  joined  to 
e  active  and  inspiring  influence  of  the  frosty  atmosphere,  devBted 
my  spirits  while  it  braced  my  nerves.    I  felt  an  incunation  to  cast 
eare  cwav,  and  bid  defiance  to  danger,  and  involuntarily  whistled, 
by  way  m  cadence  to  my  steps,  whi(£  my  feeling  of  the  cold  led  me 
to  accelerate,  and  I  fdt  the  pulse  of  existence  beat  prouder  and 
higher  in  proportion  as  I  felt  confidence  in  my  own  strength,  courage^ 
and  resources.    I  was  so  much  lost  in  these  thoughts>  and  in  the  feel- 
ings adiich  they  excited,  that  two  horsemen  came  up  behind  me 
without  Bay  hearii^  thar  qpproadi,  until  one  was  on  each  side  of 
me,  when  the  left«hand  rider,  puIUng  up  his  horse,  addressed  me  in 
the  English  tongue.    «'  So  ho,  friend,  whither  so  late  ?  **— "  To  my 
supper  and  bed  at  Aberfoil,  "  I  replied. — **  Are  the  passes  open  ?  ** 
he  mquired,  with  the  same  commanding  tone  of  voice.    ^*  I  do  not 
know,  "  I  replied ;  '<  I  shall  learn  when  I  get  there. " — **  Mr  Fran- 
cis Osbaldistone^ "  said  the  other  rider,   in  a  voice,   the  tones  oT 
Which  thrilled  through  every  nerve  of  my  body,  *'  should  not  whistle 
his  fevourite  airs  when  he  wishes  to  remain  undiscovered.  **    And 
Diana  Vernon,  for  she,  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  was  the  Isst 
speaker,  whisded  in  pl^jrful  mimicry  the  second  part  of  the  tune 
which  was  on  my  lips  when  they  came  up. — "  Good  God !  "  I  ex- 
claimed, like  one  thunderstruck,  ''  can  it  be  you.  Miss  Vernon,  on 
such  a  spot — at  such  an  hour --in  such  a  lawless  country—- in  such — *' 
**  In  such  a  masculine  dress,  you  would  say. — But  what  would  you 
have? — The  philosophy  of  the  excellent  Corporal  Nym  is  the 
heat  after  all— things  must  be  as  they  may— /Miuca  verba.  **    While 
sh^  was  thus  speaking,  I  eagerly  took  advantage  of  an  unusually 
|>right  gleam  of  moonshine,  to  study  the  appearance  of  her  compa* 
■km,  &c    The  object  of  my  anxiety  seenied  desirous  to  get  rid  of 
my  investigation.    '*  Diana,  '*  he  said,  in  a  tone  ai  mingled  kind- 
ness and  authority,  "  give  your  cousin  his  property,  and  do  not  let  us 
fspend  time  here.  "    Miss  Vernon  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  out  a 
small  case,  and  leaning  down  from  her  horse  towards  me,  die  said, 
in  a  tone  in  which  an  eflfort  at  her  usual  quaint  lightness  of  expres- 
sion contended  with  a  deeper  and  more  grave  tone  of  sentiment, 
^*  You  see,  my  dear  coz,  I  was  born  to  be  your  better  angel.    Rash- 
feigh  has  been  compelled  to  yield  up  his  spoil,  and  had  we  reached 
p^  same  village  of  Aberfoil  last  night,  as  we  purposed,  I  phoi^^ 
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Jiave  found  some  Hi^and  sylph  to  haTe  wafted  to  ]rou  all  the^  re^ 
prefientatives  of  commercial  wealth.  But  there  were  giants  and  dra<r 
gODS  in  the  way ;  and  errant-knights  and  damsels  of  modem  times, 
bdd  though  they  be,  must  not,  as  of  yore,  run  into  useless,  danger 
•—Do  pot  you  do  so  either,  my  dear  coz.  ^  —  ^'  Diana,  "  said  her 
companion,  ''  let  me  once  more  warn  you  that  the  evening  waxea 
late,  and  we  are  still  distant  from  our  home.  "-*'*  I  am  coming,  sir* 
I  am  coming — Consider,  "  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  how  lately  I 
have  been  subjected  to  controul — besides,  I  have  not  yet  given  my 
cousin  the  packet — and  bid  him  farewell— for  ever-^Yes,  Frank,  '* 
she  said,  '*  for  ever— there  is  a  gulph  between  us— a  gulph  of  abso< 
lute  perdition— where  we  go,  vou  must  not  follow — ^what  we  do» 
you  must  not  share  in— fiireweu — be  h^py.  **  In  ^  attitude  in 
which  she  bent  from  her  horse,  which  was  a  Highland  poney,  hec 
face,  not  perhi^s  altogether  unwillinglv,  touched  mine — She  pressed 
my  hand,  while  the  tear  that  trembled  in  her  eye  found  its  way  to 
my  cheek  instead  of  her  own.  It  was  a  moment  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten—inexpressibly bitter,  yet  mixed  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure  so 
deeply  soothing  and  affecting,  as  at  once  to  unlock  all  the  floods 
gates  of  the  h^ut.  It  was  iut  a  moment,  however ;  for  instantly  re^ 
covering  from  the  feeling  to  which  she  had  involuntarily  given  way^ 
fhe  intimated  to  her  companion  she  was  ready  to  attend  him,  and 
putting  their  horses  to  a  brisk  pace,  they  were  soon  far  distant  from 
the  place  where  I  stood. 

*  Heaven  knows,  it  was  not  apadiy  which  loaded  my  frame  and 
my  tiHigue  so  much,  that  I  could  neither  return  Miss  Vernon's  half 
embrace,  nor  even  answer  her  farewell.  The  word,  though  it  rose 
to  my  tongue,  seemed  to  choke  in  my  throat  like  the  &tal  gtdliyf 
which  the  ddinquent  who  makes  it  his  plea  knows  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  doom  of  death.  The  surprise — the  sorrow,  almost 
atupified  me.  I  remained  motionless  with  the  packet  in  my  hand« 
gazing  afler  tl^em»  as  if  endeavouring  to  count  the  sparkles  which 
flew  m>m  the  horses'  hoofs,  I  continued  to  look,  after  even  these 
had  ceased  to  be  visible,  apd  to  listen  for  their  footsteps  long  af> 
ter  the  last  distant  trampling  had  died  in  my  ears.  At  length, 
tean  rushed  to  my  eyes,  glazed  4is  they  were  by  the  exertion 
of  strainine  af^  what  iras  no  longer  to  be  seen.  I  wiped  them 
mechanically,  and  almost  without  being  aware  that  they  were  flow- 
ing ;  but  they  came  thicker  and  thicker— I  felt  the  tightening  of  the 
throat  and  breast^  the  hysterica  jxudo  of  poor  Lear ;  and,  sitting 
flown  by  the  wayside,  I  shed  a  flood  of  the  first  and  most  bitter  tear^ 
fHiidi  had  flowed  from  my  eyes  since  childhood.  *    lU.  170 — 179. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  Kke  to  see  the  breakfast  scene  with 
Irhicb  Rob  cheered  bis  parti-ng  guests* 

'  The  taste,  as  well  as  the  eloquence  of  tribes,  in  a  savage,  or,  to 
apeak  more  properly,  in  a  rude  state,  is  usudly  just,  because  it  i| 
(mfettered  by  system  and  affectation,  and  of  this  I  had  an  example  ti) 
the  choice  these  mountaineers  had  made  of  a  place  to  receive  theif 
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l^uefltfl.    It  has  been  said  that  a  British  monarch  woold  jtidge  wdl 
receive  Yhe  embassy  of  a  rival  power  in  the  cabm  of  a  man-of-^ 
and  a  Hi<?hland  Jeader  acte<l  with  some  propriety  in  chusing  a  si 
don  where  the  ratural  objects  of  grandeur  proper  to  his  coontry 
might  have  the  full  eiiect  on  the  mind  of  his  guests.    We  ascendecl 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  guided  bj  sl 
brawling  brook,  and  lefl  on  the  right  hand  four  or  five  HighlaocI 
huts,  with  patches  of  arable  land  around  them,  cut  as  it  were  out  of 
the  surrounding  copsewood,  and  waving  with  crops  of  barley  and 
oats.     Above  this  limited  space,  the  hill  became  more  steep ;  and  on 
its  edge  we  descried  the  glittering  arms  and  waving  drapery  of  about 
fitly  of  MacGregor  8  followers.     They  were  stationed  on  a  spot,  tf»e 
recollection  of  which  yet  strikes  me  with  admiration.     The  brook, 
hurling  its  waters  downwards  from  the  mountain,   had  in  this  spot 
encountered  a  barrier  rock,*  over  which  it  had  made  its  way  By  two 
distinct  leaps.     The  first  fall,  across  which  a  magnificent  old  oak, 
slanting  out  from  the  farther  bank,  partly  extended  itself  as  if  to 
shroud  the  dusky  stream  of  the  cascade,  might  be  about  twelve  feet 
high ;  the  broken  waters  were  received  in  a  beautiflil  stone  bason, 
almost  as  regular  as  if  hewn  by  a  sculptor ;  and  afVer  wheelmg  around 
its  flinty  margin,  they  made  a  second  precipitous  dash  through  a  dark 
and  narrow  chasm,  at  least  fifty  foot  in  depthi  and  fi-om  thence,  in  a 
hurried,  but  comparatively  a  more  gentle  course,  escaped  to  join  the, 
lake. 

*  The  Highlanders  who  had  been  dispersed  on  the  side  of  Uie 
bill  drew  themselves  together  when  we  came  in  view,  and  standing 
firm  and  motionless,  appeared  in  close  column  behind  three  figures 
whom  I  soon  recognised  to  be  Helen  Macgregor  and  her  tn-o  sons. 
Macgregor  himself  arranged  his  attendants  in  the  rear,  and  request- 
ing Mr  Jarvie  to  dismount  where  the  ascent  became  steep,  advanced 
alowly,  marshalling  us  forward  at  the  head  of  the  troop.  As  we  ad- 
vanced, we  heard  the  wild  notes  of  the  bagpipes,  which  lost  their  na* 
tural  discord  from  being  mingled  witli  the  dashing  sound  of  the  ca5-» 
cade.  When  we  came  close,  the  wife  of  MacGregor  came  forward 
to  meet  us  :  Her  dress  was  studiously  arranged  in  a  more  feminine 
taste  than  it  had  been  on  tlie  preceding  day,  but  her  features  wore 
the  same  lofty,  unbending,  and  resolute  character ;  and  as  she  folded 
my  friend,  the  Baillie,  in  an  unexpected  and  apparently  miwelcoro6 
embrace,  I  could  perceive,  by  the  agitation  of  his  wig,  his  back,  itod 
the  calves  of  his  legs,  that  he  felt  much  like  to  one  who  feels-  himself 
suddenly  in  the  gripe  of  a  she  bear,  unthout  being  able  to  distinguish 
whether  the  animal  is  in  kmdness  or  in  wrath.  "  Kinsman, "  she 
said,  **  you  are  welcome — and  you  too,  stranger,"  she  added,  re- 
leasing my  alarmed  companion,  who  instinctively  drew  back  and  8^^ 
tied  his  wig,  and  addressing  herself  to  me, — "  You  are  also  welcome— 
You  came, "  she  added,  "•  to  our  unhappy  country,  when  our  bloods 
were  chafed,  and  our  hands  were  red.  Excuse  the  rudeness  that 
gave  you  a  rough  welcome,  and  la}'  it  upon  the  evil  times,  and  not 
lijpoQ  us.  '*    All  this  was  aaid  with  the  manners  of  a  pincess^  and  in 
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the  tone  and  style  of  a  court  Nor. was  there  the  least  tincture  of 
that  vulgarity,  which  we  naturally  attach  to  the  Lowland  Scottish. 
Hiere  was  a  strong  provincial  accentuation ;  but,  otherwise,  the  Ian* 
guage  rendered  by  Helen  MacGregor,  out  of  the  native  and  poetical 
Gaelic,  into  English,  which  she  had  acquired  as  we  do  learned 
tongues,  but  had  probably  never  heard  applied  to  the  mean  purposei 
of  ordinary  life,  was  graceful,  flowing,  and  declamatory.  Her  hus- 
band,  who  had  in  his  time  played  many  parts,  used  a  much  less  ele- 
vated and  emphatic  dialect, — but  even  Ins  language  rose  in  purity  of 
expression,  as  you  may  have  remarked,  if  I  have  been  accurate  in  r^ 
cording  it,  when  the  affairs  which  he  discussed  were  of  an  agitatii^ 
and  important  nature,  A-c — "  Adieu,  cousin,  "  she  said  to  Mr  Jar- 
vie,  as  we  arose  from  the  entertainment ;  "  the  best  wish  Helen  Mac- 
Gregor  can  give  to  a  friend  is,  that  he  may  see  her  no  more. "  Th^ 
Bailiie  struggled  to  answer,  probably  with  some  conmion-place  maxint 
of  morality ;  but  the  calm  and  melancholy  sternness  of  her  coun- 
tenance bore  down  and  disconcerted  the  mechanical  and  formal  im- 
portance of  the  magistrate.  He  coughed, — hemmed, — bowi>d,--.an(l 
was  silent,     "  For  you,  stranger, "  she  said,  "  I  have  a  token  from 

one  whom  you *'  Helen,  "  interrupted  MacGregor,  in  a  loud 

and  stem  voice,  "  what  means  this, — have  you  forgotten  the 
charge  ?  " — **  MacGregor, "  she  replied,  "  I  have  forgotten  nought 
that  is  fitting  for  me  to  remember.  It  is  not  such  hands  as  these,  * 
and  she  stretched  forth  her  long,  sinewy,  and  bare  arm,  ^  that  ars 
fitted  to  convey  love-tokens,  were  the  gift  connected  with  aught  but 
misery. — Young  man,  "  she  said,  presenting  me  with  a  ring,  which  I 
well  remembered  as  one  of  the  few  ornaments  that  Miss  Vemoa 
sometimes  wore,  ^*  this  comes  from  one  whom  you  will  never  see 
more.  If  it  is  a  joyless  token,  it  is  well  fitted  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  one  to  whom  joy  can  never  be  kixown.  Her  last  words  were 
—Let  him  forget  me  for  ever. " — "  And  can  she,  **  I  said,  almoet 
without  being  conscious  that  I  spoke,  *'  suppose  that  is  possible?^ 
^.<*  All  may  be  forgotten, "  said  the  extraordinary  female  who  ad* 
dressed  me, — *'  all — but  the  sense  of  dishonour,  and  the  desire  of 
vengeance. " — "  Seii  suasy  "  cried  the  MacGregor,  stamping  with 
impatience.  The  bagpipes  sounded,  and,  with  their  thrilling  and 
jarring  tones,  cut  short  our  conference.  Our  leave  of  our  hostea 
was  taken  by  silent  gestures ;  and  we  resumed  our  journey,  with  «a 
additional  proof  on  my  part,  that  I  was  beloved  by  Diana,  and  was 
separated  nrom  her  for  ever. '    IIL  p.  239—248. 

We  should  now  regale  our  readert  with  some  specimens  of 
the  htunours  of  Andrew  Fairs^rvioe  and  Bailiie  Janrie»  whick 
occupy  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Tolumes  before  us :  But 
we  have  already  been  so  lavish  of  our  citations,  that  we  must 
leave  these  worthies  to  be  studied  in  the  ori^naL  Andrew  is  a 
new,  and  a  less  intercstinjsr  incarnation  of  Cuddie  Headrig,  with 
a  double  allowance  of  sclfislmess,  and  a  top-dressing  of  pedantry 
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and  conceit— a  very  admirable  and  ja^t  representation  of  the 
least  amiable  of  oar  Scottish  vulgar.  Tbe  Baillie*  we  think,  ia 
an  originaL  It  once  occurred  to  us,  that  be  might  be  termed 
a  mercantile  and  townish  Dandie  Dinmont ;  but  the  points  of 
resemblance  are  really  fewer  than  those  of  contrast.  He  is  an 
inimitable  picture  of  an  acute,  sagacioQs,  upright,  and  kind 
man,  thoroughly  low  bred,  and  be^t  with  all  sorts  of  vulgaris 
ties.  Both  he  and  Andrew  are  rich  mines  of  the  troe  Scottish 
language  I  and  affi:>rd,  in  the  hands  of  this  singahur  writer,  not 
only  an  additional  proof  of  his  perfect  bmiUarity  with  all  ita 
dialects,  but  abo  of  its  extraordinary  copiousness,  and  capacity, 
of  adaptation  to  all  tones  and  subjects.  Tbe  reader  may  lake 
a  brief  Ispecimen  of  Andrew's  elocution  in  the  following  cha- 
racteristic  account  of  the  purgation  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Glasgow,  and  its  consequent  preservation  from  the  hands  of 
our  Gothic  reformers. 

*  ^*  Ah !  it*8  a  brave  kirk — ^nane  o'  yere  whie-maleeries  and  curlie* 
wurlies  and  open-steek  hems  about  it — a'  solid,  wed-jointed  masoo'* 
wark,  that  will  stand  as  long  as  the  warld,  keep  hands  and  gunpow- 
ther  aff  it.  It  had  amaist  a  doun-come  lang  syne  at  the  Reforma* 
lion,  when  they  pu'd  doun  the  kirks  of  St  Anchews  and  Perth,  and 
thereawa,  to  cleanse  them  o'  Papery,  and  idolatry,  and  image  wor- 
ship, and  surplices,  and  sic  like  racs  o*  the  muclde  hoor  that  sitteth 
on  seven  hills,  as  if  ane  was  na  braid  aneugh  for  her  auld  hinder  end« 
Sae  the  commons  o*  Renfrew,  and  o'  the  Barony,  and  the  Gorbals, 
and  a'  about,  they  behoved  to  come  into  Glasgow  ae  fair  morning  to 
try  their  hand  on  puiging  the  High  Kirk  o'  Popish  nick-nackets. 
But  the  townsmen  o'  Glas^w,  they  were  feared  then:  auld  edifice 
might  slip  the  girths  in  gaun  through  siccan  rough  physic,  sae  they 
rang  the  conmion  bell,  and  assembled  the  train  bands  wi'  took  o* 
drum — By  good  ludc,  the  worthy  James  Rabat  was  Dean  o'  Guild 
that  year — (and  a  gude  mason  he  was  himsell,  made  him  the  keener 
to  keep  up  the  auld  bigging),  and  the  trades  assembled,  and  offered 
downnght  battle  to  the  commons,  rather  than  their  kirk  should  coup 
the  crans,  as  they  had  done  elsewhere.  It  was  na  for  luve  o*  Pa- 
perie^na,  na ! — nane  could  ever  say  that  o*  the  trades  o'  Glasgow— 
Sae  they  sune  cam  to  an  agreement  to  take  a'  the  idohitrous  statues 
of  sants  (sorrow  be  on  them)  out  o'  their  nenks — And  sae  the  bits  o' 
Stane  idols  were  brc^n  in  pieces  by  Scripture  warrant,  and  flung  in- 
to the  Molendinar  Bum,  and  the  auld  lurk  stood  as  crouse  as  a  cat 
when  the  fleas  are  caimed  aff  her,  and  alKNly  was  alike  pleased. 
And  I  hae  heard  wise  folk  say,  that  if  the  same  had  been  done  in 
ilka  kirk  in  Scotland,  the  Reform  wad  just  hae  been  as  pure  as  it  is 
e*en  now,  and  we  wad  had  noair  Christian-like  kirks ;  for  I  hae  been 
s^  lang  in  Enriand,  that  naething  will  drive  it  out  o'  my  head,  that 
the  dog-kennell  at  Osbaldistone-Hall  is  better  than  mony  a  house  o' 
Cod  IB  ScoUand. "'    U.p.  127— 129. 
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For  tbe  Baillie,  we  cannot  immediately  turn  np  shy  pana^ 
which  would  gi^e  our  readers  a  just  conception  of  him,  within 
audi  a  narrow  space  as  we  are  now  confined  to.  There  is 
something  characteristici  however^  in  his  address  to  Rob  Roy^a 
wife,  in  the  perilous  moment  immediately  after  the  battle,  when 
ahe  demandedi  with  angry  pride^  *  who  they  were  who  claimed 
kindred  with  the  Macgr^or,  and  neither  wore  his  colours  nor 
§p6ke  his  language.  * 

1^~  <<  Uh !  uh  1  said  he  in  great  terror,  I  am  very  happy  to  have  thia 

-^1         joyful  opportunity, "  (a  quaver  in  his  voice  strongly  belied  the  em- 
•J        phasis  which  he  studiously  laid  on  the  word  joyml)— -"  this  Jojlfid 
^  occasion, "  he  resumed,  trying  to  give  the  adjective  a  mere  smtablo 

r  mcen  accentuation,  "  to  wish  my  kinsman  Robin's  wife  a  very  good  mom* 
3e^  iiig--l}h !  uh !— How's  a'  wi'  ye"  (b^  this  time  he  had  talked  him- 
.Ml  Shinto  his  usual  jog-trot  manner,  wmch  exhibited  a  mixture  of  fa*- 
\cikk  miliarity  and  self-importance)—''  How's  a'  wi'  ye  this  kng  time  ?— 
YeH  hae  forgotten  me,  Mrs  MacGr^or  Campblell,  as  ^our  cousin— i 
i>f^di  uh !  uh ! — ^if  a^— but  yell  mind  my  rather,  Deacon  Nicol  Jarvie,  ia 
.  ^1  the  Saut-Market  o'  Glasgow  ?— an  honest  man  he  was,  and  a  spon- 
J  si^  sible,  wad  req>ectit  you  and  yours— Sae,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  ^ri^ 
:ikk  ^ad  to  see  you,  Mrs  MacGr^or  Campbell,  as  my  kinsman's  wife. 
//iri  I  wad  crave  the  liberty  of  a  kinsman  to  salute  you,  but  that  your 
r/a^9  gillies  keep  such  a  dofefu'  fast  hand  o'  my  arms ;  and,  to  speak  Hea* 
IttoM  ven's  truth  and  a  magistrate's,  ye  wadna  be  the  waur  of  a  cogfa*  oT 
water  before  ye  welccmied  your  friends. " — I  ken  weel  aneu^  you 
Hieland  folk  haud  us  Glasgow  people  light  and  cheap  for  our  Ian- 
guage  and  our  daes ;  but  every  body  speaiks  their  native  tongue  thai 
Bchi  they  learned  in  infancy ;  and  it  vraa  be  a  daft-like  thing  to  see  me 

I  ^  wi'  my  fat  wame  in.  a  short  Hidand  coat,  and  my  puir  short  houghs 

teh  gartered  below  the  knee,  like  ane  o'  your  lang-legged  gillies — Mm 

uyki  by  token,  kinswoman, "  he  continued,  in  defiance  S[  various  intima- 

tions by  which  Dougal  seemed  to  recommend  silence,  as  well  as  of 
the  marks  of  impatience  which  the  Amazon  evinced  at  his  loquacity, 
**  I  wad  hae  ye  to  mind  that  the  king's  errand  whiles  comes  in  tha 
^  -cadger's  gate,  and  that,  for  as  high  as  ye  may  think  o'  the  gudeman, 

/y  as  it  s  right  every  wife  should  honour  her  husband— there's  Scripture 

warrant  for  that — ^yet  as  high  as  ye  haud  him,  as  I  was  sajring,  I  hae 
been  serviceable  to  Rob  or  now  ;*-*-forbye  a  set  o'  pearlins  I  sent 
yourseli  when  ye  was  gaun  to  be  married,  and  when  Rob  was  an 
honest  weei-doing  drover,  and  nane  o'  this  unlawfu'  wark,  wi'  fight- 
ing, and  flashes,  and  fluf-gibs,  disturbing  the  king's  peace  and  dis^ 
arming  his  soldiers. '    III.  p.  104—108. 

His. commentary  on  these  agitating  adventnresy  after  they  are 
safely  returned  to  Glasgow,  is  still  true  in  character. 

*  «<  I  wad  heartily  wish,  Maister  Francis,  there  suld  be  as  little 
said  as  possible  about  tbe  queer  things  we  saw  up  yonder  awa— -There's 
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Aac  gude,  unless  &ne  were  judiciaUy  examinate*  to  say  oay  thing  about 
that  awfu*  job  o'  Morris^^-^and  the  meiubers  o*  the  cquncil  wadna  »Hirfclr- 
it  ci^ditable  in  ane  of  their  body  to  be  fighting  wi'  a  wbeen  Hieland* 
men,  and  singeing  their  plaidens — And  abune  a\  though  I  am  a  dc^ 
cent  sponsible  man,  when  I  am  on  my  right  end,  I  canna  but  tliink 
I  maun  hae  made  a  queer  figure  without  my  luit  and  my  periwig, 
hinging  by  the  middle  like  bawdrons,  or  a  cloak  flung  ower  a  cloak* 
pin.     Barllie  Grahame  wad  hae  an  unco  hair  in  my  neck  an'  he  ^ot 
that  tale  by  the  end.  "     I  could  not  suppress  a  smile  when  I  recollect- 
ed the  BaiUie*8  situation,  although  I  certainly  tlftought  it  bo:  laugbing' 
matter  at  the  time.     The  ^>ad'natured  merchant  was  a,  Uttle  condfus*- 
ed,  but  smiled  also  when  he  shook  his  head.    '^  I  see  how  it  ta — I 
■ee  how  it  is.    But  say  naethiog  about  it-^^bere's  agude  oaUwiti; 
•Ddoharge  that  lang-tongued,  coQceited,  upsetting,  serving*man  o' 
yoursy  to  say  naething  neither.    I  wadna  for  ever  sae  muckle  tfaat 
even  the  lassock  IVlattie  keon'd  ony  thing  about  it.    I  wad  never  hear 
an  end  o*t.  *'     He  was  obviously,  retiaved  from  his  impending  fears  «£ 
ridicule,  when. I  told  him  it  was  my  fiither's  intention  to  leavet  Glaa- 
gow  almost  immediately. 

<  We  spent,  accordmgly,  one  hospitaiile  day*  with  the  BaiUie;  and 
took  leave  of  him,  as  this  narrative  now  does.  He  contiaued  to 
grow  In  weidth,  honour,  and  credit,  and  actually  rose  to  the  highest 
civic  honours  in  his  native  city.  *  About; two  years  a^r  the  pei^bd  I 
have  mentioned,  he  tired  of  his  bachelor  life,  Jiad  promoted  Mattie 
from  her  wheel  by  the  kitchen  £re,  to  the  upper  end  of  his  table,  in 
the  character  of  Mrs  Jarvie.  Baillie  Grahame,  the  MacVitties,  and 
others  (for  all  men  have  their  enemies,  espeeiidly  in  thaoouttcilof.a 
royal  buirgh),  ridiculed  this  transformation.  ^'  But,  '*  said  Mr  Jar* 
vie,  *^  let  them  say  their  say.  I'll  n'er  fash  m3rseil,  nor  lose  my .  Uk* 
ing  for  sae  feckless  a  matter  as  s^  nine  days'  cliifih.  My  honest  father 
the  deacon  had. a  byeword, 

"  Brent  brow  and'  lily  skin, 

A  loving  heart,  and  a  leal  within. 
Is  better  than  gowd  or  gentle  kin.  " 

•*  Besides, "  as  he  always  concluded,  "  Mattie  was  nae  ordinary 
lassock-quean ;  she  was  akin  to  the  Laird  of  Limmerfield. " ' 
p.  265—268. 

Wc  must  leave  this  now  for  more  serious  work — tbou^ 
there  are  many  other  things  well. worthy  of  commemoration  in' 
the  volumes  before  us ;  an  admirable  picture,  for  example,  of 
Mr  Justice  Ipgl^wood  and  his  clerk— of  the  creature  Dougal^— 
of  the  Barony  church  and-its  congregation — and  of  many  other 
scenes,  both  m  England  and  ScoUanu.  We  have  said  enough^ 
however,  to  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  work  to  those  who  may 
not  have  perused  it  x  and  far  more  than  enough,  we  fear,  to  ^« 
able  those  who  have,  to  compare  our  opinion  of  its  merits  with 
their  own. 
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Art.  VIIL  Journal  of  iJie  Proceedings  of  the  late  Embassy  to 
China.  By  Henry  Ellis,  Third  CommissioDcr  to  the  Em- 
bassy. Printed  for  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  Lon* 
don.     1817.    pp.  626. 

EVERY  body  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  we  believet 
was  prepared  for  that  catastrophe  of  this  new  Chinese 
mission,  which  actually  ensued.      Waving  the  long  agitated 

auestion  of  the  comparative  civilization  of  China  and  Europe^ 
le  former  is  universally  admitted  to  be  more  civilized  than 
any  Asiatic  nation,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Japan. 
Within  her  vast  dominions,  the  laws  are  tolerably  admini- 
stered ;  and  both  life  and  property  are  secure,  to  a  degree 
altogether  unknown  in  other  Eastern  societies.  The  most  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  their  civilization,  however,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  high  value  they  put  on  the  blessings  of  peace  and  tran« 

Suillity ;  and  it  is  to  this  principle  that  we  ought  to  ascribe 
leir  jealousy  of  foreigner,  and  their  repugnance  to  all  fo- 
reign x^nnexion.  This  jealousy  has  long  been  chiefly  direct- 
ed against  the  Europeans,  to  whose  restlessness,  ambition,  in- 
trigues and  abilities,  they  are  no  strangers.  We  have  played 
the  game  of  war  and  ambition,  for  near  three  hundred  years, 
in  their  immediate  vicinity  $  and  most  of  us  have,  at  one  pe- 
riod or  another,  committed  hostilities  upon  themselves.  We 
have  always  professed,  indeed,  the  greatest  regard  to  justice 
and  to  national  independence : — but  in  truth  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  that  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  our 
Indian  empire,  should  give  implicit  faith  to  those  professions. 
The  Chinese  are  a  practical,  and  not  a  very  credulous  people^ 
and  seem  to  have  been  guided  almost  entirely  by  experience  in 
the  measures  they  have  adopted  as  to  European  nations.  For 
though  it  has  been  said  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire, 
to  interdict  the  admission  of  foreigners,  and  the  emigration  of 
the  natives,  it  is  quite  certain,  not  only  that  the  latter  has  always 
been  tolerated,  and  a  limited  commerce  to  some  foreign  conn- 
tries  even  acknowledged  by  the  laws^ — but  that,  in  the  early  in^ 
tercourse  of  China  with  Europe,  trade  was  permitted  with  all 
its  coasts  and  ports,  and  travellers  allowed  to  wander  unmolest- 
ed through  the  interior.  It  was  the  misconduct  of  the  Euro- 
peans that  roused  the  just  fears  of  the  government,  and  in- 
duced them  to  resolve  upon  the  limited  intercourse  which  they 
have  ever  since  permitted.  The  same  course,  indeed,  has  been 
adopted  by  all  the  neighbouring  countriesi  JopaOi   Cochin, 
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Shtr^  and  others.'  Wherever,  in  a  word,  the  native  govan* 
nents  possessed  vigoaiv  the  mteroourse  with  Europeans  has  ei« 
ther  been  placed  under  jealous  restrictions^  or  altogether  inter- 
dieted. 

Since  the  dawning  of  this  spirit  of  jeslonsy,  there  have  been 
nine  formal  embassies,  we  think,  from  European  powers  to 
the  Court  of  Pekin ;  and  the  reception  and  result  of  the  wbok^ 
certainly,  had  not  been  such  as  to  lead  to  anj  very  sanguine  ex- 
pectations as  to  the  ibrtune  of  that,  the  miscarriage  of  which  is 
recorded  with  so  mach  fidelity' in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  first  embassy  of  the  Russians  was  in  1655.  The  eir- 
bassador  refused  to  comply  with  the  nine  prostrations;  and  be 
wBfi  dismissed  without  ceremony  I 

The  first  Dutch  embassy  was  in  the  same  year ;  but  an  oppo* 
site  course  was  adopted  by  that  prudent,  and  then  potent  na- 
tion. The  embassador  performed  as  many  prostrations  aa 
were  reouired  of  him :  and  humbly  intreated  the  privilege  of  a 
free  traoe  for  his  countrymen.  All,  however,  would  not  do; 
and  the  issue  of  the  matter  is  contained  in  the  following  passage 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Governor^ 
General  of  the  Indies,  which  we  consider  as  an  admirable  mo* 
del  of  Chinese  address  and  refinement. 

*  You  have  asked  leave, '  says  the  Emperor,  *  to  come  and 
trade  in  my  country,  by  importing  and  exporting  commodities,  rMch 
mil  redound  very  much  to  the  advantage  rf  my  su^ects  :  But,  in  re* 
gard  your  country  is  so  far  distant,  and  the  winds  on  these  coasts  so 
•boisterous  as  to  endanger  your  ships,  the  loss  of  which  toould  very 
much  trouble  me ;  therefore,  if  you  do  think  fit  to  send  hither,  I  de- 
sire it  may  be  but  once  every  eight  years^  and  no  more  than  100 
men  in  a  company,  twenty  of  whom  may  come  up  to  the  place  where 
I  keep  m  v  court.  This  I  have  thought  good  to  propose  Jor  your  in* 
terest  and  safety,  * 

The  relative  ranks  of  the  various  embassadors  at  the  court  of 
the  Tartar  monarch,  on  this  occasion^  are  carefully  recorded^ 
and  should  have  been  had  in  remembrance.  The  first  rank 
was  assigned  to  the  representative  of  the  western  Tartars,  a 
barbarian  half-clothed  in  sheep  skins,  with  a  tuft  of  horse  hair 
on  his  bonnet,  and  a  pair  of  breeches,  as  the  old  English  trans* 
lator  graphically  renders  it,  <  banging  in  a  douterly  manner 
half  way  down  his  legs.  *  Next  to  him  came  the  embassador  of 
the  Lama,  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  conanerors  of  China,  show* 
ing  perhaps,  in  tnespirit  of  the  nation,  the  subordination  of  rdi- 
gious  to  temporal  affairs.  After  both  these,  came  the  representa^ 
aive  of  the  great  Mogul,  of  no  less  a  monarch  than  Shan  JeJian^ 
ilie  kird  of  Hindustani,  of  part  of  Persia,  and  of  the  Deccan^^ 
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and  the  master  of  100  millions  of  subjects.  The  represehCative 
appeared  with  a  splendour  worthy  of  so  great  a  prince — present^ 
ing  386  fine  horses,  a  great  diamond,  ana  other  gems :  But  he 
was  contented,  nevertheless,  to  be  placed  below  the  barbarian 
in  sheep  skins,  and  the  Talapoin  in  his  plain  yellow  robe.  The 
Mogul  embassador  had  truly  represented  his  rank  to  be  that  6f 
a  viceroy.  The  Dutch,  we  are  afraid,  with  less  candour,  tnndt 
the  same  pretension,  and  were  ranked  along  with  him  according^ 
ly.  If  they  had  told  the  truth,  that  they  were  the  representative^ 
of  the  representatives  of  a  band  of  merchants,  they  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  excluded  altogether  from  the  cdestiat 
presence* 

The  second  Russian  Embassy,  of  which  so  admirable  an  ac^ 
count  has  been  given  by  our  countryman.  Bell  of  Antermony^ 
was  in  1720,  and  sent  by  no  less  a  monarch  than  that  wonder- 
ful savage  Peter  the  First.  Ismayloff,  the  embassador,  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  prudence  and  diplomatic  dexterity.  Hi^ 
negotiations  were  aided,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  by  the  re- 
putation and  victories  of  his  master,  but  more,  we  have  ii6 
doubt,  by  the  singular  and  magnanimous  character  of  Knng-hi 
the  reigning  Emperor,  a  prince  firmly  fixed  upon  his  throne; 
and  who  patronized  the  science,  and  even  the  religion  of  the 
Europeans.  His  success,  therefore,  if  we  except  that  of  the 
Portuguese,  was  eminently  greater  than  that  of  any  other  emba^ 
sador  to  the  court  of  Pekin — yet  the  Ku-tou,  or  the  three  ^ro«« 
strations  three  times  repeated,  could  not  be  evaded. 

'  The  master  of  the  ceranonies, '  says  the  narratite,  '  brought 
back  the  embassador,  and  then  ordered  all  the  company  to  kneel  and 
make  obeisance  nine  times  to  the  Emperor.  At  every  third  time  we 
stood  up  and  kneeled  again.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  avoid  this 
piece  of  homage,  but  without  success.  The  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies stood  by  and  delivered  his  orders  in  the  Taitar  language,  b^ 
pronoundng  the  words  morgu  and  bots^  the  first  meaning  to  bow,  and 
the  other  to  stand ; — ''  two  words,  "  adds  Bell,  With  hia  accustomed 
simplicity  of  language,  **  which  I  cannot  soon  forgets " 

The  instructions  of  the  Czar  to  leave  an  agent  at  the  Court 
of  Pekin,  were,  with  some  difficulty,  accomplished.  But  this 
officer  was  ill  accommodated,'^treated  more  like  a  state  prisoner 
than  a  public  functionary, — had  a  deaf  ear  turned  to  all  bis  re«> 
presentations, — and  was  finally  dismissed  with  the  refarning  ea& 
ravan ! 

A  partial  success  has  attended  the  negotiation  of  the  Portu> 

?]ese — a  still  more  partial  one  sbtne  of  those  of  the  Dutch.    Thtf 
ortuguese^  however,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  the  firsi 
Europeans  who  reached  the  ports  of  China ; — they  gained  iht 
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Jbvoar  oF  the  Chines  court,  by  useful  services  in  suppreswig 
some  of  those  extensive  piracies  which  so  freouently  endanger 
the  existence  of  the  local  government.  But,  above  all,  the  long 
continued  influence  of  their  Missionaries  at  the  court  of  Pe* 
kin,  supported  their  interests ;  and  their  present  immunities  are 
a  mere  boon  given  in  remembrance  of  ancient  services, — and 
continued  to  them,  because  their  perfect  subserviency,  and,  a- 
bove  all,  their  weakness,  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
every  thincr  like  jealousy  and  suspicicAi. 

The  second  Dutch  Embassy  was  followed  by  some  privileges 
granted  to  their  nation ;  but  they  are  very  obviously  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  conjuncture  in  which  they  were  asked,  and  not  to  the 
skill  with  which  the  negotiation  w^s  conducted.  ,  The  insurgent 
Que-Sing-Kang  or  Caxinga,  as  the  Portuguese  misname  him, 
was  the  common  enemy  of  the  Tartars  ancT of  the  Dutch.  He 
was  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  the  first  in  their  conquest 
of  China,  and  he  conquered  Formosa  from  the  latter.  This 
united  their  arms ;  and  hence  arose  the  favours  bestowed  for  a 
time  on  the  Dutch.  When  they  undertook  their  last  mission 
in  1796,  they  had  no  such  claims  upon  the  government ;  and 
consequently  they  were  treated  with  the  contumely  and  ridicule 
that  is  known  to  all  the  world. 

It  was  with  these  precedents  before  us,  that  our  mission  of 
J  792  was  resolved  upon.  A  man  of  great  experience  in  diplo- 
macy, of  a  fine  address,  and  all  covered  with  ribands  and  or- 
ders, was  chosen  as  Embassador.  The  utter  failure  of  this  ex- 
periment is  matter  of  notoriety  to  the  nation,  and  of  humiliation 
to  the  party  with  whom  it  originated  :  And,  with  r^ard  to  its 
reasonableness,  it  may  be  enough  to  observe,  that  Mr  Barrow, 
who  accompanied   the  mission,   has  lately  declared  in   printy 

*  that  its  immediate  object  was  just  about  as  reasonable  as  if  the 
^  Emperor  of  China  had  sent  to  demand  from  us  a  cession  of 

*  the  Isle  of  Wight. '  The  only  point  gained  on  this  occasion, 
was  the  evasion  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Ku-tou :  a  victory,  to  the 
merit  or  importance  of  which  we  confers  that  we  are  still  incur- 
ably blind,  and  for  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was 
at  aH  tiroes  absurd  to  contend.  *  The  Emperor, '  says  Du 
Halde,  *  is  vested  with  absolute  authority,  and,  to  appearance, 

•  is  a  kind  of  divinity  :'.---•  none  are  permitted  to  speak 

*  to  him  but  on  their  knees;  not  even  his  eldest  brother.  As 
^  soon  as  a  person  has  entered  the  door  of  the  hall,  he  must  run 

•  in  a  grace/hi  manner  till  he  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 

•  ber  fronting  the  Emperor,  where  be  must  stand  a  little,  with 
^  both  arms  stretched  downwards,  and  after  bending  his  knees, 
'  bow  to  the  ground  three  times ;  then  rise  up  again ;  and 
<  repeat  this  last  ceremony  the  second  and  third  timci  till  be  is 
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J  •  commanded  to  advance,  and  kneel  at  the  Emperor's  feet  '— 

^  Such  is  the  ceremony  of  the  Ku-tou — which  really  does  not  ap« 

pear  much  more  humiHating  than  other  court  ceremonies. 

Now,  when  an  embassador  goes  to  a  foreign  court,  it  really 
seems  to  us  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  shall  conform  to 
the  ceremony  of  that  court  with  respect  to  embassadors,  and 
not  attempt  to  prescribe  a  new  one.  The  most  petty  state  io 
Europe  would  not  submit  to  let  this  be  disputed,  by  the  greatest 
Sovereign  in  its  neighbourhood  ; — and  shall  we  expect  the  arro- 
gant and  unchangeable  Chinese  to  submit  to  it  ?  If  the  result 
of  Lord  Macartney's  mission  had  created  any  such  expectations^ 
they  should  have  been  corrected  by  what  took  place  a  few  years 
after,  in  the  case  of  that  European  power  which  ranks  highest 
in  Chinese  estimation — and  with  which  it  is  most  for  their  in« 
terest  to  be  on  terms  of  amity.  In  the  year  1806,  the  present 
Emperor  of  Russia  made  a  third  attempt  to  negociate  with  the 
Chinese;  and  a  splendid  embassy,  consisting  of  no  less  than 
500  persons,  was  despatched.  But  the  habitual  jealousy  of  the 
nation  was  neither  to  be  lulled  nor  flattered.  The  gorgeous 
-cavalcade  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  Great  Wall,  than  an 
order  was  received  from  Pekin  to  reduce  the  persons  of  the 
embassy  to  the  number  of  70.  Shortly  after,  commenced  the 
discussion  respecting  the  Ku-tou,  which  the  Russian  envoy  re* 
fused  to  perform  ;  in  return  for  which  he  was  hastily  and  unce- 
remoniously dismissed,  without  being  suffered  even  to  approach 
the  capital. 

The  difficulties  in  conducting  the  trade,  which  had  suggested 
the  former  embassy,  having  not  only  continued,  but  been  gireat- 
ly  aggravated,  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  1815,  thought  proper  to  propose  a  new  embassy  ;  and 
nis  Majest3?'s  Ministers  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the  propo* 
sition.  A  nobleman  of  the  most  amiable  character,  but  without 
diplomatic  experience,  was  appointed  embassador ;  and,  to  re- 
medy all  defects,  two  of  our  supercargoes  from  Canton  were 
joined  in  the  commission  with  the  plenipotentiary  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majestv,  in  a  country  where,  in  the  clumsy  but  intelligible 
words  of  tne  late  Sir  George  Staunton,  *  persons  of  a  mercan- 
<  tile  profession  happen  to  be  the  lowest  class  in  estimation. ' 
If  any  thing  coukl  add  to  the  folly  of  such  a  measure,  it  was^ 
that  one  at  least  of  the  individuals^  so  nominated,  though  every 
way  deserving  of  confidence  and  esteem,  was  considered  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  dangerous  person,  and  tj^at  this  was  notorious  to 
those  by  whom  he  was  appointed. 

Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  the  mission  set  forth  on 
ifae  voyage.;  no  arrangement  whatever  having  been  madd  (tx 
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the  ceretixmial  of  recepUon,  which  ooAi  waxAj  to  ha«e  been 
proYidftd  for  before  leatiog  EnglancL  It  wu  not,  bowe¥er,  dU 
they  were  fiurly  landed  on  Cbineie  groond,  that  the  ridicaloiiB 
discnisions  remcting  the  ^n-tou  commenced,  the  details  of 
which  fill  nearly  one  half  of  the  Tolume  before  us ; — ^though  we 
riuU  take  the  liberty  to  dismiu  the  subject  with  merely  remark* 
ingy  tbat  eveij  member  of  the  mission  unconnected  with  the  lo- 
cal interests  of  the  Company  in  China,  were  decidedly  of  opinioot 
that  the  ceremonyi  if  insisted  in,  otigbt  to  be  submitted  to : — Lord 
Amherst  himsetfi  Mr  Ellis,  who  had  seen  the  Persian  court,  and 
l^r  Morrison,  who  had  much  eicperience  of  the  Chinese,  and 
acquired  an  admirable  facility  in  the  use  of  their  language,  had 
all  the  good  sense  to  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  very  liule  import* 
ance,  and  by  no  means  a  point  upon  which  the  substantisJ  ob* 
jects  of  the  embassy  should  be  haiarded* 

The  sequel  of  this  undertaking  is  wdl  known  )  and  we  have 
no  desire  to  dwell  upon  it,-^Uiough  it  mtut  be  allowed  to  be 
summed  up  in  a  sUle  of  very  amiable  simplicity  in  the  patermd 
lecture  whidi  the  (Chinese  monarch  directea  to  be  read  to  the  em* 
bassador  before  his  embarkation.    *  Your  good  fortune  ha$  been 
f  small/  you  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  imperial  house,  and 
'  were  unable  to  lift  yottr  eyes  to  the  face  of  heaven, '    In  thia 
way  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  been  very  idly 
thrown  away  t  But  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  ap« 
prehend  any  serious  injury  to  our  trade,  from  the  failure  of  this 
expedition.    The  trade,  luckilj^  for  us,  is  in  a  great  measure 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  political  blunders,  and  may  be  soon 
made  still  more  so.    Nor  snould  we  be  at  all  inclined  to  grudge 
the  money  that  has  been  expended,  if  we  could  be  assured 
that  we  have  purchased  with  it  the  lessons  of  which  we  stand  so 
much  in  need — and  that  there  was  at  last  an  end  of  the  infatua- 
tion of  expecting  to  benefit  our  commercial  relations  with  China, 
by  associating  them  with  our  political  power*    It  seems  evident 
enough,  we  should  think,  that  the  state  of  society  and  govern* 
ment  in  China  is  such  as  to  preclude  entirely  a  diplomatic  con- 
nexion  with  her,  of  the  nature  which  subsists  among  the  nations 
of  Europe ;  while,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  country  it- 
sdf  is  so  distant,  and  our  interests  so  remote  and  distinct,  that 
no  national  benefit  could  be  expected  from  such  a  connexion. 
But,  on  ihe  other  hand,  China  is  so  vast  a  country,  so  populous^ 
her  population  so  ingenious,  property  so  secure,  tranquillity  so 
general,  and  her  productions  so  peculiar  and  so  valuable,  that  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  her,  ouabt,  to  the  utmost  extent, 
to  be  encouraged  and  protected.     For  this  purpose,  we  con- 
peiye  all  candia  people  will  admit,  that  all  cause  of  jealousy  and 
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difllmsl  ouffht  lo  be  removed  from  the  minds  of  the  Chiaeae : 
And  the  whole  history  of  our  connexion  with  that  country  most 
clearly  erincesi  that  M  the  dangers  to  which  our  trade  has  been 
exposed,  all  the  disgusts  we  have  received,  and  all  the  insults 
we  have  endured,  have  arisen  from  the  absurd  mixture  of  poli« 
tioal  and  diplomatic  authority  with  the  system  of  our  commer- 
cial agency.  Ours  is  the  only  nation  that  has  made  this  awk- 
ward combination ;  and  it  is  matter  of  notoriety,  that,  wiUi  all 
our  superiority  in  wealth  and  mercantile  integrity,  ours  is,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  the  most  unpopular  of  all  names  in  that 
Quarter  of  the  world  $  and  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  to  the 
English  that  the  characteristic  jealousy  of  the  nation  is  practi- 
cally directed.  <  Of  all  foreigners  freauenting  the  port  of  Can- 
^  ton, '  aays  Sir  George  Staunton,  ^  the  English  were  certainly 

*  depicted  in  the  most  unfavourable  colours  to  the  government 

*  of  the  country ;  and  probably  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour 
'  on  the  spot. '  Mr  Barrow  goes  further,  and  offers  it  as  his 
opinion,  though  we  think  erroneously,  that  *  the  discussions 
^  with  the  English,  *  and  *  the  forcing  upon  the  Chinese  our 
^  broad  doths, '  must  eventually  induce  them  to  the  measure  of 
ahuttii^  even  Canton  against  all  European  commerce. 

The  factors  or  supercargoes  of  a  body  of  merchants  take 
upon  themselves  to  represent  the  British  nation,  in  a  country 
wnere,  in  the  strong  but  accurate  language  of  Mr  Barrow, 
^  merchants,  tradesmen  and  mechanidcs,  are  considered  far  be- 

*  neath  the  husbandman,  '-—and  where  *  the  man  who  engages 

*  in  foreign  trade  is  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  a  vaga- 

*  bond.  *  If  there  was  nothing  more  in  the  matter,  it  must 
«eem,  at  the  very  first,  excessively  absurd  to  choose  for  politi- 
cal functionaries  persons  of  this  obnoxious  description.  But 
the  absurdity  must  appear  still  greater,  when  it  is  discovered, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  giving  them  any  politi- 
cal character — and  that  their  utility,  as  commercial  agents,  is 
greativ  and  seriously  impaired  by  it  To  understand  this  tho- 
rougblyy  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  precise  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  Chinese  trade  is  actually  conducted; 
which  will  naturally  lead  to  some  remarks  on  the  policy  which, 
we  humbly  conceive,  ought  now  to  be  pursued  with  regard 
to  it.  The  views  which  we  are  disposed  to  take  of  this  ques- 
tion, differ,  no  doubt,  v^  widely  from  tliose  which  have  been 
industriously  propagated  by  those  interested  persons  who  have 
hitherto  monopolize,  in  a  great  measure,  the  information  ne- 
cessary to  judge  of  it.  But  we  have  so  much  reliance  upon  the 
plain  sense  and  justice  of  the  case,  and  the  simple  eloquence 
of  the  facts  we  have  to  disclose^  as  by  no  means  to  despair  of 

ibeir  ultimate^  and  even  speedy  adoption^  in  the  practical  polity  f 
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of  our  commerce.  There  are  a  few  facts  of  a  j^eneral  and  prdi- 
tninary  nature,  which  the  reader  would  do  well  to  bear  all  along 
in  his  recollection. 

The  E^st  India  Company's  trade  to  China  takes  up  about 
iSyOOO  tons  of  shippinfjT  annually,  which,  in  their  expensive  way 
of  equipment,  cost  261.  .5s.  per  ton,  at  the  moment  that  the  free, 
or  rather  licensed  trade,  affords  freights  in  abundance  at  122.; 
conseouentl^  there  is  a  waste,  and  an  actual  loss  to  the  pobKc^ 
of  no  less  than  256,500^.  There  are  many  circumstances  whidi 
contribute  to  this  enormous  disproportion.  The  ConrYpany*a 
ships  are,  even  in  time  of  peace,  arn*<ed  and  equipped  extra* 
vagantly — and  the  voyage  which,  with  the  Americans,  lakea 
eleven  months,  takes  with  them  always  eighteen  months  from 
the  period  of  contract.  The  trade,  in  all  of  these  voyages,  is 
more  or  less  a  trading  voyage  in  the  ports  of  India,  for  the  be* 
nefit  of  the  captain  and  officers, — tht  amount  of  which,  to  the 
nation,  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  10,000/.  per  voyage  on 
€ach  ship,— or,  in  all,  180,000/. 

The  affairs  of  the  E^st  India  Company  in  China  are  mana^r. 
cd  by  th«oir  Factory — which  consists  ol  twelve  supercargoes,  eight 
writers,  n  surgeon  and  assistant,  with  a  tea  inspector  and  bis  de- 
put  v.  Three  of  the  senior  supercargoes  form  a  committee,  call- 
ed the  Select  C(>mmutee ;  and  it  is  this  choice  junto  which  repm- 
aentb,  amon^  the  Chinese,  the  strange  mixture  of  political  and 
commercial  agency  to  wbch  we  have  already  alluded.  ^Fhe  12 
supcrr^ar^ocs  are  rewarded  for  the  good  or  evil  they  do,  by  a 
commission  o(  2  per  cent,  on  the  sales  of  the  outward  and  home- 
ward investments  which  may  be  said  to  average  yearly  120,000/. 
Sterling;  of  which  the  senior  member  of  the  Select  Omaiuttee 
rea  ives  18,000/, ;  and  he  who  is  worst  paid  of  the  group,  gets 
4000/.  a  year.  The  writers  have  independent  salaries ;  and  the 
inspectors  and  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  5000/.  divided  between 
them.  They  have  ail,  besides,  a  superb  table,  supplied  by  that 
mo^t  ir.a^nifaccnt  body,  the  East  India  Company, — whom  the 
Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  compared  to  the  merchants 
of  l  yre.  To  tell  what  is  the  employment  of  all  these  persons, 
wcuikl  not  be  quite  so  easy ;  for  we  really  believe  they  nave  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do.  The  junior  supercargoes  and  writers  are 
occasionally  eirpl(>ycd  in  superintending  the  weighing  of  tea,  or 
the  measuring  of  broad-cloth,  &c.  &c. — until,  in  timet  they  are 
promoted  to  the  Select  Committee^  to  mix  politics  with  the  hum* 
bier  duties  of  their  employment.  * 

•  It  is  needless,  we  hope,  to  say,  that  nothing  can  be  further  from 
our  intention,  than  to  insinuate  any  thing  whatever  to  the  persond 
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The  trade,  as  far  as  the  Chinese  are  concerned,  is  known  to 
be  under  restrictions ;  but  they  are  restrictions  very  different 
from  those  imposed  by  our  law,  as  it  now  stands*  The  example 
of  the  Chinese  has  been  indeed  held  up  bv  some  of  our  politi* 
cians  as  a  jastification  of  our  own — •  Monopoly,  *  say  they, 
•  oujg^ht  to  be  opposed  by  monopoly.  *  This  is  too  absurd,  per- 
haps, to  deserve  any  answer.  But,  independently  of  the  palpable 
blunder  or  btdl  that  is  included  in  the  proposition,  we  will  only 
observe,  that  the  Chinese  restrictions  are  founded  on  their  hold- 
ing foreign  commerce  in  contempt,  and  considering  its  exten- 
sion as  dangerous  to  their  prosperity.  If  the  friends  of  English 
monopoly  will  prove,  that  these  principles  should  govern  our 
commercial  policy,  we  will  readily  admit  the  soundness  of  their 
reasoning,  and  concede  to  them,  what  they  have  certainly  much 
more  at  heart,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  should  be 
perpetuated. 

The  laws  of  China,  always  distrustful  of  foreigners,  direct  that 
a  certain  number  of  merchants  shall  be  selected  at  the  town  of 
Canton,  who  shall  be  responsible  to  their  own  government  for 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  merchants.  These,  commonly  called 
the  Hong  merchants^  arc  generally  thirteen  in  number  j  and  no 
forei<^  merchant  is  allowed  to  trade,  until  one  of  these  persona 
becomes  security  for  his  good  behaviour : — hence  their  common 
appellation  of  Security  merchants.  The  price  of  this  security  is 
a  commercial  transaction,  in  which  the  Chinese  merchant  natur- 
ally insures  himself  for  the  responsibility  he  incurs.  The  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company  deal  xchollj^  with  these  persons ;  but 
the  free  traders  to  China  make  a  bargain  with  them  to  take  as 
little  as  possible  at  their  enhanced  prices ;  and  they  go  into  the 
open  market  for  the  rest  of  their  cargo. 

That  the  grievous  interdiction  under  which  our  trade  has 
been  laid  in  China,  and  the  expensive  apparatus  by  which  it  is 
conducted,  is  not  only  useless  but  hurtful,  is  amply  proved  by 
the  free  and  extensive  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Americans — an  in- 
tercourse which  is  yearly  increasing  at  our  expense,  and  has  ne- 
ver for  a  moment  been  interrupted  by  any  quarrel  or  altercation 
with  the  Chinese  or  their  government.  American  vessels  of  all 
burthens  trade  with  advantage  to  China.  Sometimes  the  func- 
tions of  our  Tyrian  supercargoes  are  supplied  by  a  young  gen- 
tleman from  the  counting-rooms  of  New- York,  Baltimore,  or 
Boston, — and  as  often  by  an  honest  skipper^  who  has  just  leam- 


prejudice  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Factory  in  China.  Some  of  them^ 
we  know,  are  persons  of  the  greatest  talent  and  respectability;  aiul 
all  of  them,  we  believe,  too  good  for  their  employment 
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ing  enough  to  take  an  obsenratkm  of  the  son  and  moon  to 
certain  his  longitude.  *    These  persons  trade  as  little  as  tbey 
can  with  the  Hong  merchants,  and  repair  to  the  open  market 
for  the  balk  of  their  cargoes,  for  which  they  give  their 
skins,  their  furs,  their  ginseng,  and  their  bullion.    These 
modities  are  given  from  one  hand,  and  the  teas  and  other 
ttve  commodities  received  and  examined  with  the  other— every 
diing  being  so  simple,  open  and  direct,  as  to  afford  no  acope  far 
ingenuity,  and  no  room  for  imposition.     No  candid  person  who 
has  taken  any  pains  to  know  the  fact,  will  for  a  moment  listen 
to  the  pitiful  calumnies  which  some  of  the  most  illiterate  of  oor 
own  countrymen  have  endeavoured,  we  fear  in  the  bittemeaa  of 
commercial  jealousy,  to  propsgate  respecting  this  American 
traffic.     It  will  be  sufficient  nowever  to  remark,  that  the  A- 
merican  trade,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  had  no  existence,  now 
employs  12,000  tons  of  shipping  annually ;  and  that  the  Ameri- 
cans daily  gain  ground  in  tne  esteem  of  the  Chinese,  who  fdl 
and  lamented  the  loss  of  their  trade  during  our  rupture  with 
America. 

When  we  state,  that  the  commerce  of  America  with  China 
actually  amounts  to  two^thirds  of  our  own,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
bring  any  other  proof  of  the  fiict,  that  that  commerce  has  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  ours ;  for  assuredly  this  ratio  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  capital,  foreign  trade,  and  population 
of  the  two  nations,  f  America,  in  tact,  sailing  her  ships  as 
cheap  or  nearly  so  as  our  licensed  traders  to  India,  in  a  voyage 
wbicn  is  not  longer,  and  is  safer  than  that  to  the  Hoogly,  nnda 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  principal  supply  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe — of  all  America — and,  encouraged  by  our  high  prices 
and  exorbitant  duties,  smuggling  a  large  quantity  of  tea  into 
Britain.  X 

*  They  have  a  consul  indeed  at  Canton  ;  but  he  has  no  connexion 
with  the  Chinese  govenunenty  and  no  salary  from  his  own.  He  is 
purely  a  commercial  officer. 

f  The  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  that  of  America,  may  be 
aafbly  estimated  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1.  The  particular 
trade  to  China  ought  to  be  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  instead  of  18,000 
tons  annually,  the  British  trade  ought  to  be  72,000,  making  no  al- 
lowance for  the  one  being  a  long  established  trade,  the  other  one  of 
a  few  years  standing ;  and  tea,  the  staple  of  the  trade,  being  an  ar- 
ticle of  almost  universal  consumption  in  Britain,  and  of  very  Hmited 
consumption  in  America,  the  first  consuming  twenty-five  nulUons  of 
pounds,  the  other  no  more  than  three  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

X  The  Americans  reexport  annually  above  a  million  and  a  half 
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A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  tea  in  America  and  England,  af- 
fords Uie  strongest  evidence  of  the  economy  of  the  free,  unrestrict- 
ed trade  of  our  rivals,  and  the  profusion  and  waste  which  is  inse- 
parable from  our  own  management*  The  diSerence  in  favour  of 
America  actually  amounts  to  at  least  25  per  cent  throughout,  and« 
in  some  descriptions  of  black  tea,  to  the  enormous  diffi^nce  of  70 
per  cent.,  exclusive  of  duties*  The  duties  in  Britain  are  96  per 
cent*  on  the  monopoly  sales,  and,  in  America,  generally  not  above 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per  pound*  The  shopkeeper  m  America 
can  afford  to  sell  a  pound  of  bohea  for  Is*  6d* ;  in  England  it 
costs  6s.  The  excess  is  clearly  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  this  country— not  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  nor  even  of  the 
East  India  Company  at  large,  but  to  cover  the  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  of  its  functionaries,  and  enable  them  to  proceed  in 
the  same  course  of  jobbing  and  trucking  in  appointments  and 
patroniuje— by  which  they  have  interrupted  the  progress  of 
national  honour  and  prosperity  for  half  a  century*  If  we 
reckon  only  25  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  our  annual 
imports  of  tea,  reckoned  at  five  millions  Sterling,  we  shall  find 
that  the  natioiuil  loss  is  yeariy  at  the  rate  of  the  enormous  sum 
of  1,250,0002. 

To  the  system  we  have  compkined  o^  and  on  the  strei^^  of 
which  the  East  India  Company  have  argued  the  propriety  of 
continuing  to  tbem  dieir  monopoly,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
every  disaster  which  has  threatened  the  Chinese  cooMnerce,  as 
well  as  the  loss  and  profusion  which  is  the  immediate  object  of 
our  complaints*  In  the  whole  history  of  our  connexion  with 
China,  we  canoot  now  recollect  any  one  piece  of  bad  policy 
whidi  did  not  emanate  from  the  advice  of  their  Chinese  super- 
cargoes; though,  for  the  sake  of  example,  we  need  not  go  further 
than  to  the  expedition  intended  to  occupy  Macao  in  the  year 
1810*  The  committee  of  supercargoes  recommended  this  mea- 
sure to  the  supreme  government  of  India ;  and  an  expensive  ex- 
pedition was  accordingly  fitted  out  The  Indian  squadron  ac- 
companied it  The  Chinese,  who  had  never  been  sounded  or 
consulted  on  the  sul^ect,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  doctrines 
and  practice  of  our  commercial  politicians,  and  put  a  total  stop 
to  the  trade :  The  expensite  ships  of  the  East  India  Company 
ivere  detained  for  six  months ;  and  it  was  finally  thought  a 
happy  termination  of  the  transaction,  that  the  trade  was  per- 
mitted to  be  reestablished  on  its  ancient  footing,  on  our  with- 

jpounds  of  tea,  besides  the  quantity  supplied  directly  by  them  to  fo- 
reign nations.  We  export  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  do  not  evei| 
fupply  oiM^  owii  coloniesF 
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drawing  the  troops,  and  thas  acknowledging  our  errors.— There 
are  some  circuu 'Stances  attending  this  strange  affair,    wfaicb, 
though  very  little  known  in  this  country,  deserve  to  be  more  parti- 
culariy  noticed.     The  Chinese  officers,  with  a  determination  to 
maintain  their  rights,  showed  much  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance, and  such  a  reluctance  to  a  rupture,  as  satisfactorily  proves 
the  value  they  in  secret  put  on  our  commerce.     They  affected  to 
look  on  the  affair  rather  as  an  unwarrantable  breach  of  the  peace^ 
than  as  an  act  of  public  hostility.     The  viceroy  of  Quantang 
and  Quangsi  ascribes  the  whole  to  the  political  junto ;  and  dis- 
auades  the  misguided  merchants,  as  he  believes  them  to  be,  from 
listening  to  their  *  bad  advtce.  *    The  letter  in  which  these  opi- 
nions are  expressed,  is  addressed  to  the  commanders,  oflScers, 
passengers,  and  seamen  of  the  English  East  India  Company's 
ships,  and  has  the  following  singular  passage. 

*  I,  the  mandarin  Fu,  &c.  &c, — am  certain,  that  your  bad  king- 
dom is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  sea,  and  that  you  originallj 
employed  yourselves  in  making  watches,  to  enable  you  to  pay  your 
taxes !  Afterwards,  by  the  especial  and  profound  goodness  of  our 
great  Emperor^  who  was  desirous  of  benefiting  you,  be  granted  you 
permission  to  come  to  this  empire  to  trade,  behold  what  exalted 
and  profound  virtue  belongs  to  him  ! !  Notwithstanding  this,  the  ad« 
miral  of  your  kingdom,  regardless  of  the  laws,  has  brought  here  for 
the  first  time  foreign  soldiers,  and,  without  leave,  introduced  theoa 
into  Macao ;  and,  the  chief  supercareo  uniting  with  him,  they  ate, 
with  one  accord,  making  disturbances* 

In  another  letter,  he  says — 

*  I  first  thought  that  you,  like  your  merchants, '  (the  English  trad- 
ers from  Bengal,  Bombay,  &c.)  *  came  to  carry  on  trade,  and  that 
you  would  not  have  joined  with  your  superiors,  I  mean  Uie  admiral 
and  chief  supercargo,  to  make  disorders  * 

And  he  says  agam,  in  the  usual  tone  of  Chinese  authorities 
respecting  foreign  trade — 

^  If  you  do  not  wish  to  trade,  you  may  take  away  your  ships,  as 
you  think  proper ;  but  if  you  are  desirous  of  pursuing  your  mercan- 
tile negociations,  it  is  necessary  to  remain  j)eaceabley  and  to  obeif  the 
hxjos ;  relying  with  certainty,  that  after  your  troops  shall  have  en- 
tirely  evacuated  Macao,  that  your  trade  shall  be  granted  you  as 
formerly.  * 

On  this  occasion,  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company  alone 
were  interdicted  from  the  usual  trade ;  and  it  is  a  very  instruct 
tive  fact,  that  the  country  ships  were  exonerated  entirely,  by  the 
justice  of  the  Chinese  officers,  from  any  participation  in  the 
"measures  of  the  chief  «*upercargo,  and  the  other  *  breeders  of 
disorders, '  and  '  makers  of  disturbances. '    In  *the  same  m^ii* 
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ner,  during  the  disturbances  in  1814,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  same  immunity  was  extended  to  the  free  traders  of  India  as 
on  the  former  occasion.  In  1814  the  supercargoes  had  the 
folly  and  presumption  to  put  a  stop  to  the  country  trade  at 
Canton,  and  to  involve  it  m  their  political  quarrels.  The  pri- 
vate merchants,  on  this  occasion,  proposed  to  memorial  the 
Board  of  Controul,  and  petition  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
they  proved  that  18,250,000  rupees  worth  of  their  property  was 
yearly  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  these  political  blunderers. 

Let  the  Chinese  trade,  as  soon  as  good  faith  and  the  laws 
will  permit,  be  made  free,  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  ei* 
ther  of  its  stability  or  its  increase.  Of  all  the  arguments  that 
ever  were  urged  in  support  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  trade 
in  general,  most  of  woich,  by  the  way,  have  been  triumphantly  - 
refuted  by  recent  experience,  we  reaUy  cannot  recollect  one  that 
can  have  any  application  to  the  case  of  China.  Is  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  colonization  ?  We  answer,  i^/.  That  the 
Chinese  will  not  permit  Europeans  to  go  a  hundred  yards  from 
their  factories ;  2<f,  That  colonization  is  physically  impossible  in 
a  country  already  overstocked  with  inhabitants ;  Sdly,  That  an 
European  woman  is  not  even  permitted  to  land  on  the  soil  of 
China.  Is  any  danger  apprehended  from  an  unrestricted  inter- 
course between  our  merchants  and  mariners  and  the  natives,  as 
was  plausibly  alleged  in  the  case  of  Hindustan  ?  We  answer. 
That  the  government  and  police  of  China  is  far  too  vigorous 
and  efficient  to  allow  of  any  such  danger ;  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  Americans  have  now  enjoyed  such  an  intercourse 
with  this  people  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  without  being  en* 
gaged  in  a  single  affray,  although  one  third  of  their  crews  are 
virtually  English,  and  the  discipline  of  their  merchantmen  far 
more  lax  than  our  own ;  while,  during  the  same  period,  our 
sapient  factory  has  been  repeatedly  embroiled  with  the  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  the  di^orrerly  conduct  of  our  seamen. f 

f  The  cond  uct  of  the  supercargoes,  in  regard  to  cases  of  affrays 
with  loss  of  ii  fe,  and  other  instances  of  manslaughter  which  have  oc- 
curred, appears  to  us  to  deserve  severe  reprehension. — llieir  struggle 
has  uniformly  been,  to  protect  the  offenders  from  trial,  and  exempt 
them  from  any  punishment,  because  the  laws  of  China  are  more  severe, 
ia  certain  cases  of  culpable  homicide,  than  they  think  reasonable.  The 
Chinese  have  insisted,  in  cases  of  manslaughter,  that  the  homicide 
should  be  surrendered  ^or  trial :  nor  is  it  so  unreasonable,  as  has  been 
represented,  to  insist,  in  a  case  of  afiray,  that  the  real  homicide,  who 
must  be  known  to  his  less  guilty  accomplices  in  the  a&ay,  should  be 
given,  up  or  made  known  by  them.  The  line  between  manslaughter, 
and  murder^  is  one  not  always  very  easy  to  distinguish ;  and,  if  it  be       ^ 
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Is  dan/nrer.  appreliended  from  extending  the  patronai^  of  the 
crown  ?  Certainly  the  very  reverse.  Patronage,  and  jobbing  in 
shipping  and  in  supercargoes  to  the  extent  of  uttle  less  than  two 
millions  a  year,  would  be  cut  off  from  a  body  but  too  apt  to  be 
identified  with  the  ministry. 

In  short,  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded,  that,  until  we  appear 
purely  in  the  character  of  merchants,  and  throw  off  that  mixecf 
and  suspicious  character  which  we  now  think  so  imposing^  we 
•hall  never  be  able  to  disarm  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese*  or 
r^ain  the  ground  we  have  lost  under  the  present  system ;  for 
we  ought  never  to  forget,  that  our  exclusion  from  all  the  ports 
of  China  but  one,  has  arisen  from  the  maladministration  ot  the 
monopoly  companies.  It  is  now  worth  while  to  consider  how 
far  this  monopoly  has  tended  to  enmch  themselves. 

It  has  long  been  perfectly  well  known  and  avowed,  that  the 
China  trade  of  the  East  liidia  Company  is  the  only  one  that* 
for  many  years,  has  been  in  any  degree  profital>le.  It  is  the 
only  one  accordingly  of  which  they  have  insisted  on  retaining  the 
monopoly.  But,  if  it  be  asked,  how  it  alone  should  have  been 
profitable,  does  it  not  naturally  occur  to  answeri  because  it  ia 

a  remnant  of  barharism  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  two  crimes^ 
it  is  as  little  natural  to  jump  at  once  across  all  the  gradations  of  guilty 
firom  the  severest  punishment  to  a  very  light  one.     If  the  Chinese  are 
too  severe,  we  are  probably  too  lenient.     At  all  events,  we  have  no 
right  to  go  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  insist  that  the  offences  which* 
our  countrymen  there  commit,  shall  be  judged  of  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  our  standard  of  guilt,-*-or  that  our  point  of  honour,  in  screen- 
ing brother  ofienders,  should  be  countenanced  and  favoured.     Nor  i» 
it  creditable  to  us,  Uiat  this  end  should  be  sought  and  attained,  hy 
corrupting  their  Courts  of  Justice,  and  bribing  their  Judges  to  get 
up  a  mock-trial,  ikrcical,  if  it  were  not  vitious  and  contaminated 
with  perjury.    Our  supercargoes  exhibit  us  there  in  the  disgraceful 
Kght  of  suborners  of  perjury,  and  corrupters  of  Judges,  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  screening  offenders  undeniably  guilty  of  culpable  homicide. 
Their  conduct,  however,  in  this  particular,  is  but  a  part  of  diat  ge* 
neral  system  of  bullying  which  forms  the  most  characteristic  and 
most  reprehensible  feature  in  their  ordinary  course  of  proceeding. 
The  Chinese,  no  doubt,  are  easily  intimidated;  and  particular  points 
may  oflen  be  gained  by  a  threatening  and  violent  demeanor ;  but,  in 
the  long  run,  it  cannot  fail  to  alienate  them  from  our  cause,  and  tO' 
increase  and  confirm  that  dislike  and  distrust,  fWim  which  our  inter- 
ests are  ultimately  in  such  haadrd  of  sufiering. — Our  Select  Commit- 
tee play  a  game  at  brag  with  the  Chinese :  But,  it  is  admitted,  even 
among  gamesters,  that  they  who  brag  always,  must  infallibly  be  niiax^ 
«d  in  the  end* 
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here  alone  that  tkey  have  been  compelled  to  pay  some  attention  to 
jastice  and  foir  dealing  in  their  transactions?     In  India,  they 
have  been  nnder  no  sach  necessity ;  and  the  resnit  is  matter 
of  history.    There  they  soon  surmounted  ail  rivahry  and  con- 
trol    They  made  extensive  conouests — established   the  most 
rigorous  monopolies— excluded  all  competitors,  and  especiaUy 
their  own  countrymen— ^multiplied  offices  and  establishments- 
till,  after  two  centuries  of  successful  ambition,  the  trade,  from 
which  they  had  so  jealously  debarred  all  rivals,  became  a  source 
of  loss  to  its  monopolists,  and  was  at  last  thrown  open  to  the  rest 
of  the  nation.     The  actual  result,  too,  of  this  last  step,  is  worthy 
of  all  consideration.     The  Indian  trade,  which  was  a  losing  one 
in  the  iiands  of  the  East  India  Company,  has,  under  the  system 
of  freedom,  become  a  roost  flourishing  branch  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  short  period  of  three  years,  and  mcreas- 
ed  from  ^6,320  tons  to  102,956;  in  other  words,  has  been 
nearly  quadrupled  ;  while  the  Company's  trade  has,  at  the  same 
time,  fallen  from  26,000  tons  to  10,000.     The  manufactures  of 
this  kingdom  have  been  exported  in  quantity  and  variety  far 
surpassing  the  most  sanguine  expectation  i  and  the  native  pro* 
duce  of  India  has  flowM  in  in  the  same  proportion.     If  such 
have  been  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  free  intercourse 
with  the  Hindus,  and  other  nations  of  Asia,  believed,  of  all 
people,  to  be  the  most  alien  to  our  habits,  and  the  most  in- 
veterately  attached  to  their  own,  what  may  not  be  hoped  from 
an  empire  containing  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people — -^he  richest,  the  most  ingenious  people  of  Asia-— and  who 
alone,  of  all  the  nations  in  that  quarter,  understand  the  value  of 
social  order,  and  have  laws  of  sufficient  vigour  to  maintain  it ; 
and,  finally,  who,  under  a  rigid  system  of  monopoly,  consume 
more  than  a  million  and  a  halPs  worth  of  our  manufactures  and 
produce,  exclusive  of  the  great  commerce  with  British  India, 
amountittg,  in  goods  and  tonnage,  to  2,200,000/.,  without  in« 
eluding  the  great  traffic  of  the  Oriental  Islands  ? 

One  object  of  the  last  ill-fated  and  ill-directed  mission  was,  if  we 
are  rightlv  informed,  a  proposal  to  admit  our  trade  into  a  second 
port  of  China.  The  object  was  at  least  most  desirable,  though 
not,  we  think,  to  be  attained  by  any  such  means.  The  effects  of 
the  present  restriction  to  that  of  Canton  are  incalculable ;  and 
would  be  but  faintly  depicted,  by  supposing  that  all  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia  were  confined  to  a  single  port  in  the  for- 
mer, and  that  not  a  central  one,  but  upon  some  of  its  extremities* 
It  is  even  worse  than  this ;  inasmuch  as  China  is  a  greater  coun- 
try than  Europe,  less  broken  by  navigable  seas,  and  less  accessible 
to  commerce ;  with  infinitely  less  naval  skillf  and,  in  all  respects. 
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kfB  eooBomy  ia  the  transport  and  circuUtioii  of  mercbaiidise* 
The  actual  trade  of  Europe  with  China,  is  in  reality  littk  more 
than  a  trade  with  the  province  of  Canton — or»  in  other  words» 
with  one  out  of  fifteen  provinces  of  the  empire — and  that  not  the 
krgest  or  the  richest :  For,  in  realitv,  the  greaterpart  of  the 
imported  articles  never  ^o  out  of  this  district*     Tne  princi- 

Eal  exports  to  China,  at  present,  are,  cotton  wool  and  wocrf- 
tis,  lead,  iron,  tin  from  Europe,  opium  from  Bengal ;    and 
what,  in  vulgar  commercial  knguage,  are  called  Straits'  pro- 
duce, that  is,  the  productions  of  the  Oriental  archipelago,  bees* 
wax,  Malay  tin,  and  Malay  camphor ;  rattans,  birds'  nests,  tri- 
pang,  tortoise  shell,  gold,  betel  nut.  Sic     Majiy  of  these  articles 
are  so  bulky,  and  costly  in  transportation,  that  the  coosaoop- 
tion  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  province  where  they  are  land* 
ed ;  and  of  others  it  extends  no  further  than  to  the  neighbouring^ 
province  of  KyaogsL     Bombay  cotton  is  consumed  in  these  two 
provinces  only  ;  Bengal  cotton,  which  is  reckoned  better,  is  srat, 
in  small  quantity,  as  far  as  Fokien.     Load  is  consumed  in  Can* 
ton  only — so  is  iron  ;  and  even  tin  is  mostly  circulated  there — 
though,  from  its  greater  value,  a  small  part  of  it  finds  its  way 
to  Kyangnan.     Fokien  is  suf^plied  abundantly  with  the  latter 
article,  from  its  foreign  trade  with  the  Malayan  archipelagow 
Now,  the  difference  in  freight  between  the  East  India  Conapaf- 
Dy's  rates,  and  that  of  the  licensed  trade,  amounts,  on  the  price 
of  lead,  to  20  per  cent,  and  on  that  of  iron  to  £5 ; — so  that  a 
free  trade,  independent  of  the  wonders  effected  by  economy  and 
competition,  would  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  those  articles- 
push  the  circulation  (M  them  further — and,  of  course,  incalculaUy 
augment  that  consumption,  even  without  opening  any  new  cban- 
Del  of  circulation*     Such  is  the  demand  for  the  more  valuable 
commodity  of  woollens,  and  so  much  are  they  suited  to  the  cli* 
mate  and  the  taste  of  the  people,  that  they  are  actually  diffused 
among  them  from  the  Tropic  to  the  Great  Wall,  and  probabhr 
even  beyond  both.     The  productions  of  the  Malayan  islandb 
are  brought  to  China  by  our  Indian  country  traders  to  Canton ; 
and  by  the  Chinese  Junks,  to  a  larger  extent,  to  the  province  (^ 
Fokien  :  But  the  want  of  a  market  for  the  staple  article  of  tea, 
occasioned  by  the  rigid  monopoly  of  it  where  alone  it  is  in  ex- 
tensive demand,  frustrates  the  effects  of  the  apparent  freedom 
in  this  trade,  and  renders  its  benefits  partial.     Such  is  the  sutt^ 
ableness  of  the  productions  of  the  Malayan  countries  to  the 
wants  of  China,  and  the  safety  and  facility  of  the  intercourse 
between  them,  that  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  were  Euro* 
peans  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  ports  of  China,  but  a 
free  trade  permitted  in  tea,  Europe,  through  this  channel  alone, 
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would  be  cheaply  and  abandantW  supplied  with  that  necessary 
of  life.    The  present  condition  of  the  trade  necessarily  subjects 
the  exports  to  similar  inconveniences  as  the  imports.     If  we 
'  will  not  seH  cheap  to  the  Chinese,  the  Chinese  cannot  sell  cheap 

'  to  ns.    The  black  teas,  forming  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ex- 

I  ports,  are  procured  by  the  East  India  Company  by  barter,  and 

I  therefore  loaded  directly  with  the  monopoly  price  of  the  Euro- 

pean goods,  and  all  the  inconveniences  of  this  clumsy,  unsatifr- 
I  factory,  and  barbarous  mode  of  transacting  business.     It  is  no 

I  wonder  that  we  And  the  American  teas  of  the  same  kind  70 

per  cent,  cheaper,  while  there  is  no  such  extraordinary  difTer- 
I  ence  in  the  green  tea$,  which  are  purchased  by  both  in  the  open 

I  noarket.    The  teas,  silks,  and  nankeens,  labour  under  the  same 

I  inconveniences  in  their  transport  to  the  mart  of  Canton,  which  ob« 

t  struct  the  circulation  of  European  commodities  to  the  distant  pro- 

I  vinces.     The  black  teas  are  brought  from  Fokien,  many  hundred 

I  miles  by  land  carriage,  over  precipices,  mountains  and  de&Ies^ 

chiefly  by  the  labour  of  men ;  and  every  old  lady  in  EnglanH  fieeb 
the  effect  of  the  toil  of  these  Chinese  porters,  and  of  the  high 
prices  obtained  for  our  broad-cloths  by  the  mercantile  skill  of 
the  Company's  agentF.  The  green  teas  and  raw  silks  are 
brought  three  times  as  far  as  the  black  teas,  coming  all  the 
Way  from  the  province  of  Kiangnan,  on  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  empire.  The  port  from  which  the  black  teas  ought  nao- 
tnrally  to  be  exportea,  is  Muoy,  in  the  very  province  which 
produces  it — the  same  which  embraced  the  principal  part- of 
Our  early  traffic — and  from  which  we  were  expelled  for  our  mia- 
demeanours ;  and  the  green  teas,  raw  silk,  and  nankeensi  are 
cheaply  and  safely  conducted  and  exported  from  the  great  em- 
porium of  Hang  Cheu-fu. 

Had  a  free  trade  prevailed  with  China  for  the  last  half  cen^ 
tury,  we  think  it  extremely  likely  that  we  should  by  this  lime 
have  had  an  extensive  commerce  with  these  and  many  others  of 
the  ports  of  China,  instead  of  being,  as  we  now  are,  confined 
to  a  single  port,  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  no  natural  con^ 
nexion  with  the  great  export  and  import  trade  of  the  country^ 
and  to  be  useful  only  in  as  far  as  it  serves  for  tlie  introduction 
of  goods  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  province,  or  that  of 
Kiangsi. 

From  the  most  authentic  information  we  have  been  able  to 
collect,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  European  trade,  even  on 
its  present  footing,  is  not  onl^  of  consequence  to  the  port  and 
province  of  Canton,  but  to  the  Imperial  treasury  itself;  and 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  extend  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
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render  it  free,  to  make  it  tborooghly  popular  araong  the  GU* 
nese,  and  to  render  the  people  and  the  government  so  depend- 
ent upon  it,  that  they  will  never  wish  to  free  themselves  fram  its 
ain'eeable  bondage.  We  should  therefore  concludet  with  con- 
fidence, that  a  de&ire  to  extend  its  benefits  would,  in  no  kn^ 
time,  induce  them  to  open  other  ports.  Even  if  this  should  noc 
occur,  however,  the  advantage  would  be  incalculable ;  mnd  it  is 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  some  revolution  in  China  will  speedi- 
ly put  it  in  our  power  to  obtain  all  we  desire,  by  n^^ing  with  di»» 
cretion  the  advantages  which  our  local  situation  must  give  us  in 
such  an  emergency  ;  and,  having  once  acquired  the  privilem  of 
admission  to  the  Chinese  ports,  we  may  trust  to  the  mutuu  in- 
terests of  the  parties  for  its  continuance. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  those  interested  in  probnging  the 
present  system,  that  any  innovation  will  produce  the  risk  of  los- 
ing the  Chinese  trade  altogether ;  and  the  nation  is  occasional- 
ly alarmed  with  the  ri$»k  of  defalcation  of  revenue,  from  any  al« 
teration  in  the  present  system  of  collecting  the  duties.  No- 
thing, it  appears  to  us,  can  be  more  chimerical  than  these  ap- 
prehensions. It  i^  certain,  and  indeed  admitted,  that  a  change 
in  the  present  system  would  not  be  di<tflgreeable  to  the  Chinese  r 
They  would,  on  the  contrary,  hail  it  as  a  blessing;  and  we 
should  no  longer  have  to  reproach  them  with  their  *  gross  par^ 
tialUyfor  the  Americans  and  tfuir  trade.  * 

An  alteration  in  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the  dtities 
on  tea  in  this  country,  would  be  unquestionably  attended  with 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  revenue,  in  place  of  deterio- 
rating it.  In  the  first  place,  we  say,  that  the  most  blunder- 
ing government  never  wanted  ingenuity  to  raise  a  tax,  when  a 
taxable  subject  existed.  If  teas  are  brought  cheaper  into  this 
country — and  we  are  sure  that,  in  a  free  trade,  they  will — ^tbe 
consumption  will  inevitably  increase;  and  the  duties  along  with  it» 
Under  the  system  we  have  recommencicd,  the  duties  on  tea  will 
inevitably  become  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  the  public  re- 
venue ;  smuggling  will  diminish,  as  the  temptations  to  it  from 
exorbitant  prices  are  removed ;  the  same  causes  will  secure  teas 
from  adulteration ;  and,  finally,  we  thall  enjoy  a  f^hare,  and 
probably  the  greatest  share,  in  the  carrying  trade  of  this  com- 
modity, now  in  the  hands  of  our  great  commercial  rivals,  who 
have  neither  our  capital  nor  our  enterprise.  It  is  in  the  recoI« 
lection  of  many  of  us,  that,  during  the  peace  which  followed  the 
American  war,  the  monopoly  prices  of  the  East  India  Company^ 
and  the  high  duties  paid  to  the  Crown,  enabled  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  to  supply  us  with  no  less  than  three  fourths  of  the 
%hoIe  tea  used  in  these  islands.    To  protect  the  monopolyi  the 
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Crown  was  content  to  make  a  reduction  of  its  revenue,  to  a  pit* 
tance  of  1^  per  cent.  The  war,  which  excluded  the  Continentai 
nations  from  the  market  of  China,  by  protecting  the  monopoly 
in  anotlier  way,  enabled  the  government  to  raise  the  duties  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  96  per  cent.  The  opening  of  the 
Chinese  market  to  the  Continental  nations  once  more,  will  pro* 
bably  give  us  another- lesson.  The  Dutch  have,  last  year,  wisely 
relinquished  the  system  of  conducting  the  Chinese  trade  by  a  mo- 
nopoly company,  and  introduced  a  perfect  freedom  both  in  thd 
direct  and  carrying  trade,  the  effects  of  which,  it  requires  little 
sagacity  to  preiiict,  will  bring  certain  and  inevitable  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Revenue,  even  if  the  nation  should  bq  taxed  ini 
another  and  more  pernicious  shape,  by  an  increase  of  our  myr- 
midons of  Customhouse  and  Excise  officers. 

It  may  be  worth  while  shortly  to  compare  the  China  trade  of 
Britain  on  the  present  vitious  system,  with  what  it  might  be 
under  an  enlightened  system  of  commercial  policy.  It  now 
gives  occupation  to  about  18,000  tons  of  shipping,  available  for 
no  other  purpose,  and  to  ^000  seamen — takes  off  a  million  worth 
of  the  staple  commodities  of  England — and  contributes  three 
millions  and  a  half  to  the  revenue.  The  present  importations 
of  the  Elast  India  Company  are  averaged  at  twenty-five  millions 
of  pounds  of  tea  per  annum,  which  we  are  accustomed  stupidly 
to  wonder  at  for  its  great  amount,  but  which  ought  rather  to^ 
excite  our  astonishment  for  its  smalness,  when  we  reflect,  that 
tea  has  become  an  article  of  almost  universal  demand,  if  not  in- 
deed, with  the  better  classes,  a  necessary  of  life.  Twenty-five' 
millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  meted  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  the' 
united  kingdoms,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  no  more  than 
the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  a  day  to  each  individual.  At 
the  very  moderate  estimate  of  half  an  ounce  a  day  for  each 
individual,  the  consumption  would,  on  the  contrary,  amount 
nearly  to  196  millions,  which  would  give  employment  to  141,000 
tons  of  shipping,. and  16,000  seamen;  while  the  necessary  re- 
sult would  be,  an  exportation  of  our  manufactures  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  more  than  eleven  millions,  instead  of  a  million  and 
balf,-»a  mere  pittance  among  150  millions  of  people  I  To  ob« 
tain  this  amount  of  consumption,  we  suppose  that  both  price 
and  tax  are  each  reduced  to  one  half  their  present  amount ;  and^- 
even  in  this  event,  the  revenue  will  still  be  about  14  miUions^ 
or  nearly  4  times  its  present  amount. 

But,  dropping  all  speculative  views  of  this  question,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  bring  under  one  view  a  statement  of  the  ac- 
tual losses  which  the  industry  or  revenues  of  the  nation  sufle# 
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from  the  continuance  of  the  existing  abuses.    Tbej  maj  be 
stated  as  follow — 

Difference  between  freightage  of  East  India  Com- 
pany's shippini?,  and  attainable  rates,  at  14/.  per 
ton  on  18,000  tons,  is         -         -         -         -       L.     252,000 

Ten  thousand  pounds  Sterling  given  to  commander 

and  officers,  besides  pay  for  18  ships,  is  -  180,000 

Two  per  cent,  on  sale  of  outward  and  homeward  in- 
vestment, amounting  to  6,000,000/.  paid  to  super- 
cargoes, is        -         -         -  -         -         -  120,000 

To  difference  between  monopoly  and  fair  price  on 

black  teas  at  150  per  cent.         .        -  .  1,252,640 

To  difference  between  monopoly  and  fair  price  on 
gre^i  teas  at  37  per  cetit.,  is        -         -  -  555^5^ 

Total  -  L. 2,340,200 
So  that,  independent  of  the  loss  of  revenue  by  the  diminished 
consumption,  the  nation  is  actually  taxed  and  made  to  pay  a 
sum  of  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half,  which  might  have  form* 
ed  a  portion  of  the  national  revenue  in  times  of  distress,  without 
inflicting  any  additional  burden  upon  the  people,  instead  of  be> 
ing  dissipated  in  supporting  the  jobbing  and  profusion  of  the 
present  system.  If  we  take  the  amount  of  this  annual  loss  as  a 
lair  average  for  all  the  years  of  the  last  charter,  as  well  as  of  the 
hopeful  period  of  the  present,  it  will  be  seen,  by  an  easy  calcu- 
lation, that  tbe  total  waste  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
283  millions. 

Some  persons  taking  a  narrow  view  of  this  question,  and 
others  interested  in  countenancing  the  error,  conclude  that  the 
losses  incurred  by  our  East  Indian  connexion,  are  not  losses 
incurred  by  the  nation,  but  by  the  East  India  Company.  It 
>vould  be  a  mere  waste  of  time,  however,  to  enter  into  any  seri- 
ous refutation  of  this  folly.  It  would  be  just  as  wise  to  speak  of  a 
loss  to  the  Victualling  or  Navy  OfRces,  without  injury  to  the  na- 
tion, as  of  a  loss  to  the  East  India  Company  without  any  to  the 
publick.  The  East  India  Company  is  but  a  clumsy  and  costly 
machine  for  administering  the  political  concerns  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  and  for  managing  the  British  trade  in 
that  region.  Their  commercial  dividend,  if  it  deserve  tbe 
name,  is  guaranteed  by  a  solemn  act  of  the  Legislature.  They 
receive  ten  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  can  receive  neither  more 
nor  less.  In  short,  the  India  funds  differ  in  no  respect  but  in 
jiame  from  the  funded  debts  of  the  nation.  Tbe  most  gambling* 
speculator  in  the  kingdom  would  not  lend  the  East  India  Com« 
pany  a  farthing,  did  be  not  feel  that  the  public  was  tacitly,  i£ 
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.not  avowedly  a  guarantee  for  the  payment.  This  is  at  bottom 
felt  in  every  case ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  India  stock  is 
as  little  flifctuating  as  any  other  branch  of  the  public  funds.  It 
18  now  generally  understood,  that  the  East  India  Company's 
exclusive  privileges  will  not  again  be  renewed  in  any  shape,  and 
therefore  the  time  will  come,  when  the  question,  cleared  from 
the  confusion  of  forms  and  language,  will  be  distinctly  under- 
stood by  all.  When  this  period  arrives,  the  nation  will  find  it« 
, self  burthened  with  every. shilling  of  the  Indian  debt;  and  there 
will  then  be  an  end  to  the, illusion  of  placing  the  losses  of  the  na« 
tioD  to  the  profit  and  bss  account  of  the  East  India  Company. 
We  have  spent  so  much  time  in  discussing  the  great  com- 
mercial and  practical  questions  that  are  suggested  by  Mr  Ellis's 
book,  that  we  really  cannot  say  any  thing  of  the  book  itself.  It 
is  the  work,  unquestionably,  of  a  man  oi  talent  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  it  is  hastily  and  unequally  written  ;  and  the  state  of 
durance^  anxiety,  and  discontent,  in  which  the  author  was  kept 
during  die  whole  expedition,  certainly  was  not  well  calculated  ei- 
ther to  give  him  the  best  means  of  information,  or  the  happiest 
use  of  his  understanding.  He  has  candidly  confessed,  indeed,  that 
'  he  felt  bis  mind  and  spirits  influenced  by  the  surrounding  atmo- 
*  sphere  of  dulness  and  constraint ; '  and  perhaps  his  readers  and 
critics  might  be  excused  for  confessing,  that  they  have  occasionally 
been  conscious  of  a  sympathetic  sensation  in  perusing  his  work. 
There  are  some  blunders  and  mistakes  in  it  $  but  it  bears,  on 
the  whole,  traces  of  the  most  conscientious  integrity  and  fafr- 
ness ;  and  it  has  made  some  small  additions  to  the  particulars  of 
our  knowledge  of  this  extraordinary  people.  We  shall  know 
the  Chinesei  we  think,  by  and  by.  The  progress  made  by  Mr 
Morrison,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  will  at  last  enable  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their 
character  and  attainments.  With  the  lights  we  already  have, 
indeed,  we  think  there  is  room  for  much  edifying  and  original 
speculation  on  that  curious  question ;  and  we  are  not  witnout 
hopes  of  soon  being  able  to  present  our  readers  with  an  article 
regarding  it.    At  present,  however,  we  must  not  approach  it. 


Art.  IX.    Dante :  with  a  new  Italian  Commentary.     By  G. 
Baglioli.     Paris,  1818. 

TJie  Visio,^  rf  Dante.    Translated  by  the  Reverend  H.  F.  Caby, 
A.M.    :>  vol.  ISmo.    London,  1818. 
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Baguoli's  new  work  on  Dante  was  announced,  in  1816, 
*    by  subscription,  in  large  quarto,  with  magnificent  ga* 
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per  and  characters.  The  subscription  was,  it  seems,  not  en- 
couraging ;  and,  after  two  years*  expectation,  the  author  has 
published  his  work  in  a  more  modest  form  ;  which,  indeed,  we 
think  the  most  fair,  as  well  as  the  most  prudent  part.  If  the 
book  be  good,  it  will  be  useful  to  a  greater  number  of  readers. 
if  it  be  wid,  the  buyers  will  have  less  cost  to  regret  Authors 
now  seem  desirous  of  placing  their  works  under  the  protection 
of  splendid  printing,  and  to  have  the  hope  of  being  immortal- 
ized at  least  by  the  continuators  of  Mr  Dibdin's  Decameron. 

M.  Baglioli's  Dante  will  form  three  volumes  in  large  octavo, 
pf  which  the  first  is  not  yet  completely  printed ;  but  we  have 
now  before  us  nine  sheets  of  it,  which  contain  the  text  of  eight 
books  of  the  Inferno,  with  Ihe  Commentary.  This  is  not  enough, 
perhaps,  for  a  complete  criticism  of  the  work ;  but  it  sufficiently 
shows  his  method,  and  enables  u%  to  determine,  that,  if  he  has 
improved,  he  hns  not  fundamentally  changed  the  plan  of  his 
predecessors.  This.  leads  us  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  commentators  on  Dante,*  and  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  very  little  service  which  they  have  done  to  the 
poet  or  the  reader.  Perhaps  our  observations  may  suggest  a 
new  method  of  undertaking,  with  more  advantage,  a  work 
which  we  think  necessary,  not  only  to  Italy,  but  to  other  na- 
tions ;  because  it  i«  in  the  age  of  Dante,  and  principally  from 
the  influence  of  his  genius  that  we  may  date  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  literary  history  of  Europe. 

The  poem  of  Dante  is  like  an  immense  forest,  venerable  for 
its  antiquity,  and  astonishing  by  the  growth  rf  trees  which 
aeera  to  have  sprung  up  at  once  to  their  gigantic  height  by  the 
force  of  nature,  aided  by  some  unktwrjcn  art.  It  is  a  forest,  cu- 
rious from  the  extensive  regions  which  it  hides,  but  frightful  from 
its  darkness  and  its  labyrinths.  The  first  travellers  who  at- 
tempted to  cross  it  have  cpened  a  road.  Those  who  followed 
have  enlarged  and  enlightened  it  $  but  the  road  is  still  the  same  $ 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  immense  forest  remains,  after  the 
labours  of  five  centuries,  involved  in  its  primitive  darkness. 
Keaders,  especially  foreign  readers,  believe,  on  the  faith  of  the 
commentators,  that  they  have  ^een  the  \^ hole;  like  the  readers 
of  r  (xlfrii  travels,  who  fancy  that  ihcy  know  a  country  from 
the  descrittions  of  those  whi*  have  run  through  it  with  a  road- 
bock  and  a  dicfionar},  and  return  home  to  publish  their  tour. 

It  IK  salt!  by  Warburton  in  hi,*-  Preface  to  Shakespeare,  that 

*  the  ui)v)Ie  a  cr;tic  can  do  for  an  author  who  deserves  his  ser- 

•  vices,  i^  to  correct  the  faulty  text,  to  remark  the  pecuharities 

*  of  langu!igo,  tci  illustrate  the  ob?cure  allusions,  and  to  explain 

•  the  btixuties  and  dc  f_cts  of  sentiment  or  composition.  *     Per- 
}iaps  we  may  prcve^  in  the  se<]uel|  that  this  observation  canno^ 
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be  tmivenany  adopted ; — but  if  it  were  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
ttU  other  poets,  it  is  certain,  that,  by  the  most  complete  and  6uc- 
cesbful  apph'cation  of  it  to  the  poem  of  Dante,  a  critic  would 
perform  only  half  his  task.  The  first  part  which  relates  to  the 
emendation  of  the  text,  has  been  happily  enough  executeci  in 
the  native  city  of  the  poet,  by  the  Academy  della  Crusca.  That 
learned  body,  occupied  in  studying  and  purifying  their  lan- 

Siage^  naturally  sought  for  its  radical  treasures  in  the  age  of 
ante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio.  These  academicians  were 
fdmost  all  Florentines,  and  had  abundant  means  of  collecting 
various  readings.  The  numerous  libraries  of  Florence  were 
supplied  with  MSS.  of  Dante's  poem,  of  which  they  collated 
more  than  a  hundred  with  the  early  editions.  These  various 
readings  were  discussed  by  them  for  the  common  interest — ^for 
the  honour  of  the  poet,  the  language,  and  the  academy ;  by 
inrhich  means  they  avoided  the  obstinacy^  the  acrimony,  and  the 
puerile  quarrels  which  the  jealousy  of  individuals  has  spread 
among  the  commentators  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare.  They  thus 
spared  the  time  of  their  readers,  and  saved  literature  from  some 
ridicule.  This  academy  was  not  always  so  wise.  They  dis- 
honoured themselves  in  their  hostility  against  Tassc.  But  in 
that  case  they  were  ambitious  of  giving  laws  to  genius ;  a  task 
for  which  an  assembly  of  men  is  peculiarly  unfitted.  In  their 
emendations  of  Dante,  on  the  contrary,  they  needed  only  a  calm 
and  attentive  examination,  a  free  discussion,  and  a  mature  deli- 
beration  on  questions  purely  verbal  and  grammatical.  Acade- 
mies are  in  general  useful,  where  the  object  is  only  to  arrange  and 
preserve  the  stock  of  buinan  knowledge.  It  can  be  increased 
only  by  men  of  genius — independent  of  rules  and  associations, 
and  fearlessly  pursuing  glory  at  their  own  peril.  But  societies 
bound  by  institutions,  often  obliged  to  respect  and  sometimes 
to  flatter  governments  and  powerful  individuals,  can  never  dis- 
play  independence  of  mind,  or  possess  the  courage  necessary 
for  the  exertion  <^  genius.  They  may,  under  despotic  govern- 
ments, become  iostrumeats  in  the  hands  of  tyrants  for  repress- 
ing the  progress  of  mind,  and  narrowing  the  difiTuaion  of  know* 
ledge. 

But  to  return  to  Dante.  The  Academy  dclla  Crusca  have 
admitted  the  best  of  the  various  readings  into  their  text,  and 
have  placed  in  the  margin  all  that  are  probable.  Their  edition 
is  known  by  the  date  of  1595.  *     This  edition  has  always  been 

*  It  is  not  improper  to  inform  the  general  reader,  that  this  edt- 
|Bon  is  disgraced  by  typographical  errors  of  every  sort.    It  should 
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ref^rded  with  a  sort  of  TeDeraiion  ;  and  fite  bM  tepfkttb-et  U 
are  that  of  Padua  by  Comino  in  1627,  and  that  of  Leghorn 
in  1807,  by  Gaetano  Poggiaii.  Of  this  last,  which  is  printed 
with  exactness  and  elegance,  and  which  contains  a  judicious 
selection  of  various  readings,  we  have  seen  two  volumes  of  text^ 
and  a  third  of  notes  on  the  Inferno.  Whether  he  has  pub- 
lished those  on  the  other  parts  of  the  poem,  we  know  not. 

Padre  Lombardi  having  examined  an  ancient  MiiaQcse  edi- 
tion of  14*78  called  the  Nido  beatina,  found  in  almost  every  page 
various  readings,  which  sometimes  illustrate,  amfsonoetimes  em- 
bellish the  verses,  and  which  he  has  introduced  into  his  edition^ 
published  at  Rome  in  three  volumes  quarto.  But  his  partiality 
to  his  favourite  edition  is  excessive,  and  sometimes  ofiensive  to 
men  of  taste.  He  openly  attacks  the  Academy  of  Fiorence ; 
and  he  has  provoked  the  pedants.  His  work  is,  on  the  whole, 
yery  curious  and  useful  to  those  who  amuse  themselves  with  phi- 
lology, and  who  are  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  words.  His 
principal  antagonist  is  Monsignor  Dionisi,  canon  of  Veronat 
who  has  attacked  him  with  the  animosity  of  a  verbal  critic,  with 
the  dogmatic  tone  of  a  prelate,  and  the  contemptuous  air  of  a 
patrician.  Dionisi  declares  war  against  the  Nido  beatina  edi- 
tion, and  all  other  ancient  and  modem  editions  of  Dante,  with- 
out excepting  even  that  of  the  Academy  della  Crusca.  He  has 
examined  many  manuscripts  unknown  to  former  editors ;  but 
be  has  unfortunately  introduced  the  most  manifest  errors  of 
copyists  into  his  own  text  as  newly  discovered  beauties*  A£» 
ler  having  injured  Dante  as  much  as  Bentley  did  Mikon,  be 
caused  his  edition  to  be  splendidly  printed  by  Bodcni,  whicbt 
indeed,  insures  the  purchase  of  the  book  by  collectors,  but  has 
rendered  the  author  magnificently  ridiculous. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  emendatory  criticism  on  Dante. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  Warburton's  suggestion,  *  to  re- 
mark the  peculiarities  of  language, '  the  ancient  editors,  from 
the  sons  of  Dante,  who  were  the  first  to  illustrate  the  poem  of 
their  father,  till  the  edition  of  Della  Crusca,  did  not  considec 
such  remarks  as  necessary.  The  Academy  did  much ;  but  theic 
remarks  on  the  phraseology  of  Dante  are  scattered  over  their 
voluminous  Dictionary.  Volpi  collected  all  the  peculiar  words 
and  phrases  of  Dante  in  an  Index,  with  such  words  and  phrases 
of  modern  Itahan  as  he  thought  equivalent,  but  without  obser- 
vation.    Lombardi  has  done  more  than  all  the  rest ;  but  his 

• f . 

be  left  to  critics,  who  are  not  perplexed  by  its  blunders ;  and  to  col- 
lectors,  who  sometimes  prefer  editious  for  tlie  celebrity  of  their 

mistakes. 

1.  ..    .   .  . 
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gmmmttical  notes  are  more  founded  on  rulesi  tban  on  the  ge- 
nius of  the  language,  though  the  poem  was  written  two  hundred 
years  before  the  earliest  Italian  grammar.  Volumes  might  be 
formed  of  the  various  works  of  Hterature,  the  discussions,  the 
conjectures,  the  long  dissertations,  which  in  the  last  three  cen- 
turies have  been  written  on  words  and  phrases  of  Dante,  but  they 
are  dispersed,  either  in  perishable  pamphlets,  or  in  folios  buriea 

in  librariee. 

The  third  part  of  the  editor's  duty,  *  to  illustrate  the  ob- 
*  scure  allusions,'  has  been  executed  with  more  care  than 
success.  All  the  other  great  poems  in  the  world,  taken  to- 
gether, have,  perhaps,  not  so  many  allusions  as  the  single 
work  of  Dante.  He  comprehends  the  whole  historr  of  his 
age — all  that  was  then  known  of  art,  literature,  and  science 
-—the  usages  and  morals  of  his  time,  and  their  origin  in  pre- 
ceding ages — together  with  theological  opinions,  and  the  great 
influence  which  they  then  exercised  over  the  mind  and  actions  of 
men.  His  allusions  are  rapid,  various,  multiplied — succeeding 
each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  flashes  of  lightning,  which  leaves 
short  intervals  of  darkness  between  them.  He  describes  all  hu* 
man  passions — ^all  actions — the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  the  most 
diflerent  scenes.  He  places  them  in  the  despair  of  bell — in  the 
hope  of  purgatory*-and  in  the  blessedness  of  paradise*  He  ob- 
serves men  in  youth — in  manhood — and  in  old  age*  He  has 
brought  together  those  of  both  sexes — of  all  religions— of  all  oc- 
cupations— of  all  nations — and  of  all  ages;  yet  he  never  takesthem 
in  masses — he  always  presents  them  as  individuals.  He  speaks 
to  every  one  of  them — be  studies  their  words — he  watches  their 
countenances.  He  often  paints  a  great  character  by  his  inaction. 
Jordello,  who  had  led  a  very  active  life,  and  who,  after  having 
made  every  effort  for  his  country,  died  despairing  of  the  fate  of 
Italy,  is  met  by  Dante  in  purgatory.  While  a  crowd  of  ghosts^ 
curious  about  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  followed  the  poet  to  learn 
news  from  him,  Jordello  kept  aloof. 

'  Esso  non  ne  diceva  alcuna  cosa 
Ma  lasciavano  andar,  sempre  goardando 
A  guisa  di  Leon  quando  si  po6a.*-Pi<fg-.  Canto  VI.  64.  * 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  he  has  not  before  named  Jordello* 
He  gives  no  reason  for  his  disdainful  silence  $  and  he  leaves  his 
^reader  to  discover  in  the  chronicles  what  we  have  said  on  the 

*  '  Scarce  moving  with  slow  dignity  his  eyes» 
He  spoke  not  aught,  but  let  us  onward  pass, 
Eying  us  as  a  lion  on  his  watch.  '^^Can/i  Danie,  II.  24. 
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character  oF  this  illustrioas  personage.  The  poet  condeoiei  into 
three  lines,  and  often  into  one,  the  history  of  a  Prince's  fife. 
In  speaking  of  St  Celestino,  who  refused  the  papacy  at  the  rag- 
gestion  of  Urban  VIII.  his  successor,  he  describes  him  without 
mention  of  his  name. 

*  Colui 

Che  fece  per  Tiltate  il  gran  rifiuto. ' 

*  Jn/ertu  Cant.  III.  6a 

In  the  twentieth  Canto  of  the  Purgatorio,  he  traces  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  CapetSi  their  acts  and  crimes ;  the  influence  of  the 
Kings  of  France  on  the  church  and  on  Italy,  from  Hugh  Capet 
to  Louis  X. — and  this  history,  comprehending  a  period  of  847 
years,  is  contained  in  fifty  lines.  Dante  was  the  declared  enetnj 
of  all  the  Capets ;  and  he  finishes  by  invoking  the  vengeaoce 
of  God  on  their  heads. 

*  Oh  Signer  mio  quando  saro  Jo  lleto 
A  veder  la  vendetta  che  nascosa 
Fa  dolce  Tira  tua  nel  tuo  secrete. '  f 

In  this  last  verse  we  find  a  sentiment  as  old  as  Homer,  who 
tells  us,  that  ^  vengeance  is  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  *  and  th»t 
«  a  great  king  digests  his  wrath  in  his  inmost  parts,  and  hides  it 
till  the  appointed  time  of  its  bursting  on  the  enemy.  *  X  Taci- 
tus thus  describes  feelings  somewhat  similar.  *  Iniensus  memo- 
ria — et  adversum  eludentes  se  quisque  ultione  et  sanguine  exple- 
bant« ' — Ann,  IV.  25.  Homer  makes  a  reflection  on  human  oa« 
ture.  Tacitus  blends  the  same  sentiment  with  the  narrative  of 
a  fact,  by  the  three  words  *  Memoria,  Ultione,  Explebant. '  In 
Dante,  it  is  the  passionate  exclamation  of  a  man  who  has  long 
brooded  over  his  own  indignation. 

Shakespeare  unfolds  the  character  of  his  persons,  and  pre- 
sents them  under  all  the  variety  of  forms  which  they  can  naturally 
assume.  He  surrounds  them  with  all  the  splendour  of  his  ima- 
gination, and  bestows  on  them  that  full  and  minute  reality  which 

*  *  I  saw 

And  knew  the  shade  of  him,  who  to  base  fear 
Yielding^  abjured  his  estate. ' 

Cary^s  Dante,  I.  II- 
t  O  Sovran  Master,  when  shall  I  rejoice 

To  see  the  vengeance  which  thy  wrath  well  pleased 
In  secret  silence  broods.  * — Cari/s  Dante,  if,  92. 

£f  mjtfww  mr$. — Iliad.  I.  81.    Iliad.  A.  80.  et  seqa. 
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Ills  creative  geniiis  could  alone  confer.  OF  all  tragrc  poetH,  he 
most  amply  develops  character.  On  the  other  hand,  Dante,  if 
compared  not  only  to  Virgil,  the  most  sober  of  poets,  but  even 
to  Tacitus,  will  be  found  never  to  employ  more  than  a  stroke 
or  two  of  his  pencil,  which  he  aims  at  imprinting  almost  insen- 
sibly on  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  Virgil  has  rdated  the  story 
of  Eurydice  in  two  hundred  verses;  Dante,  in  sixty  verses,  has 
finishea  his  masterpiece — the  Tale  of  Francesca  de  Rimini.  The 
history  of  Desdemona  has  a  parallel  in  the  following  passage  of 
Dante.  Nello  della  Pietra  had  espoused  a  lady  bf  noble  family 
at  Sienna,  named  Madonna  Pia.  Her  beauty  was  the  admira- 
tion of  Tuscany,  and  excited  in  the  heart  of  her  husband  a  jea- 
lousy, which,  exasperated  by  false  reports  and  groundless  sus- 
picions, at  length  arove  him  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  O- 
thello.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  lady  was  quite  inno- 
cent ;  but  so  Dante  represents  her.  Her  husband  brought  her 
into  the  Maremm^  which,  then  as  now,  was  a  district  destruc- 
tive to  health.  He  never  told  bis  unfortunate  wife  the  reason  of 
her  banishment  to  so  dangerous  a  country.  He  did  not  deign 
to  utter  complaint  or  accusation.  He  lived  with  her  alone,  in 
cold  silence,  without  answering  her  questions,  or  listening  to 
her  remonstrances.  He  patiently  waited  till  the  pestilential 
air  should  destroy  the  health  of  this  young  lady.  In  a  few 
months  she  died.  Some  chroniclers,  indeed,  teil  us,  that  Nello 
used  the  dagger  to  hasten  her  death.  It  is  certain  that  he  sur- 
vived her,  plunged  in  sadness  and  perpetual  silence.  Dante 
had,  in  this  incident,  all  the  matenals  of  an  ample  and  very 
poetical  narrative.  But  he  bestows  on  it  only  four  verses.  E(e 
meets  in  Purgatory  three  spirits  $  one  was  a  capuin  who  feli 
fighting  on  the  same  side  with  him  in  the  battle  of  Campaldino ; 
the  second,  a  gentleman  assassinated  by  the  treachery  of  the 
House  of  Este ;  the  third  was  a  woman  unknown  to  the  poet, 
and  who,  after  the  others  bad  spoken,  turned  towards  him 
with  these  words. 

'  Ricorditi  di  me ;  che  son  la  Pia ; 
Sienna  mi  fe,  disfecemi  Maremma. 
Saisi  colui  che  inannellata  pria 
Disposando  m'avea  con  la  sua  gemma. ' 

•  Purgat.  Cant.  F.  et  ttU. 

#  <  Ab,  when  thou  to  the  world  shalt  be  returned 

Remember  me. 
I  oDce  was  Pia.     Sienna  gave  me  life ; 
Maremma  took  it  from  me.     That  he  knows ! 
)fVho  me  with  jewelled  ring  had  first  espoused. ' 

Cari/sDanU^  IL22. 
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Yet  tbe$e  few  words  draw  tears  from  those  who  know  the 
ef  this  young  woman.  Her  first  desire  to  be  recalled  to  the 
membrance  of  ber  friends  on  earth  is  very  affecting.  Her 
dest  request)  her  manner  of  naming  herself,  and  of  describiD^ 
the  author  of  her  sufferingSi  without  any  allu&iQn  to  his  cnmey 
and  merely  by  the  pledges  of  faith  and  love  which  atteoded  their 
first  union,  are  deeply  pathetic  The  soft  harmony  of  the  last 
verses,  full  of  gay  and  tender  remembrances,  forms  a  most  atrik- 
king  contrast  with  the  ideas  of  domestic  unbappiness,  of  death 
and  of  cruelty,  which  must  rise  in  the  reader's  imagination. 

He  has  not  treated  every  subject  so  laconically.  In  the  hiato- 
ry  of  Count  Ugolino,  and  in  that  of  Francesca  di  Rimini,  he 
paints  on  a  larger  scale.  There  are,  perhaps,  in  the  poem,  thir- 
ty passages  of  equal  energy  and  extent.  But  he  generally  com- 
Jresses  bis  narration  in  the  manner  which  we  have  pointed  out. 
le  often  speaks  of  anecdotes,  of  men  and  of  crimes  not  men- 
tioned by  any  contemporary  writer ;  and  it  b  for  these  reasona 
that  a  commentary  on  his  allusions  would  have  been  impracti- 
cable, if,  fortunately  for  us,  it  had  not  been  commenced  sooo 
after  his  death. 

He  died  in  1321 ;  and,  in  1334,  we  find  mention  made  of  a 
commentary  by  his  sons  Peter  and  James,  and  another  anony- 
mous writer.  In  1350,  Viscontii  Archbishop  of  Milan,  formed  a 
commission  of  six  scholars,  namely,  two  Philosophers,  two  Theo- 
logians, and  two  Florentine  men  of  letters,  to  compose  a  com- 
mentary on  Dante,  which  they  completed.  Petrarch,  also,  is  said 
to  have  written  commentaries  on  his  great  predecessor :  Bat  oi 
this  there  seems  no  evidence.  In  1373,  the  Kepublic  of  Florence 
elected  Boccaccio  to  explain  Dante  to  his  fellow- citizens.  He  de- 
livered lectures  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  poured  forth  the  know* 
ledge  which  he  had  accumulated  during  a  long  life.  His  digres- 
sions arefine  and  instructive;  his  style  more  sober  than  in  his  more 
known  works,  without  losing  the  richness  and  elegance  which  dis- 
tinguish him.  But  he  died  before  he  had  expounded  above  a  third 
of  tne  Inferno.  Florence  continued  to  nominate  professors ;  and 
her  example  was  imitated  by  other  cities.  The  Latin  commen- 
tary of  Benvenuto  of  Imola,  who  lectured  on  Dante  at  Bologna 
in  1375,  is  rich  in  historical  anecdotes.  The  greater  part  of 
these  numerous  commentaries  remain  unpublished  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Italy ;  and  only  a  part  of  Benvenuto  of  Imola  has  been 
published  by  Muratori  in  nis  Italian  antiouities.  All  these  ine- 
dited  commentaries  supplied  the  editors  ot  the  next  age  with  the 
means  of  explaining  aUusions,  whichy  our  readers  wilfbe  pleased 
to  recoUectr  is  the  only  point  of  view  under  which  we  at  present 
consider  the  history  of  the  commentators  on  Dante. 
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'  Among  the  ffathera  of  the  coancil  of  Constance,  were  two 
English  prelates,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  Robert,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who,  with  Cflndinal  Amadeo  de  Saluces,  requested 
John  de  Saravalla,  Prince  Bishop  of  Fermo,  to  explain  Dante  to 
them.  He  translated  the  poem  into  Latin  prose,  and  subjoined 
notes.  We  learn,  from  the  Dedication,  that  he  began  his  work 
on  the  Ist  Febrnary  1416,  and  finished  it  in  a  year  and  a  fort- 
night. It  has  never  been  pHnted ;  but,  a  few  years  ago,  a  ma- 
nuscript copy  was  extant  in  the  Vatican  library ;  and  we  men- 
tion it  only  to  remark,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Dante  was  a  writer,  of  whom  no  Bishop  would  dare  to  avow  that 
he  was  the  commentator.  We  subjoin  a  passage  from  this  ma* 
liuscript,  *  from  which  it  should  seem,  that  Dante  had  come  to 
Oxford  to  pursue  his  studies  in  that  celebrated  school.  But  we 
must  add,  that  the  Bishop  lived  more  than  a  century  after  the 
Poet,'  and  that  he  is  the  only  writer  who  speaks  of  this  journey 
to  England. 

'  Christopher  Landinu^,  a  commentator  on  Virgil,  published 
also  commentfiries  on  Dante.  He  lived  near  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  printing,  when  verbal  criticism  became  a  separate 
study.  He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  who  has  multiplied 
quotations,  expanded  the  too  diffuse  commentaries  of  his  fore- 
runners, and  expatiated  on  the  allegories,  the  theological  opini- 
ons and  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Poet ;  but,  like  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  next  age,  Alexander  VeluiellOf  has  done  nothing  to 
illustrate  the  poetical  beauties.  These  commentators  have  been 
little  read  since  their  own  time.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  popularity  of  Dante  underwent  some  fluc- 
tuations. The  exclusive  taste  for  Grecian  and  Roman  litera- 
ture which  flourished  under  Leo  X.,  disposed  the  critics  of  that 
period  to  look  down  upon  Dnnte  as  an  irregular  and  barharoua 
writer.  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca  had  become  the  sole  models  of 
Italian  composition  ;  for  taste  had  already  been  tainted  by  efle* 

*  *  Dantes  (\ilexit  Theologiam  sacram  in  qua  diu  studuit  in  Oxo- 

*  niis  in  Regno  Anglioe. '     In  the  next  page,  he  says,  *  Dantes  in 

*  juventute  sese  dedit  omnibus  artibus  liberalibus,  studens  eas  et  PSi- 
'  due,  et  Bononie,  demum  Oxoniis  et  Parisiis,  ubi  fecit  multos  actus 
'  mirabiles  in  tnntum  quod  ab  aHiquibus  dicebatur  magnus  Philoso- 

*  phus,  ab  aHquibus  magnus  Theologus,  ab  aliquibus  magnus  Poeta. ' 
It  is  probable  that  the  Italian  Bii^p  received  this  tnformation,  true 
tr  false,  from  his  English  brethren,  especially  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  above  passage  has  much  Hie  air  of  a  literal  translation  from  ao 
English  original* 
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ininacj.  %  "The  Orlando  Inamorato  and  the  Orlando  Farfoio 
aroused  more*  and  fatigued  less.  The  reformatioB  Imd  set  En- 
rope  on  fire,  and  Dante  bad  dared  to  condemn  even  Popes  to 
HelK  In  *  the  Paradise,  '  St  Peter  himself  utters  a  sublime  in* 
vective  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  church.  In  a  Latin 
work  on  monarchy,  the  Poet  had  maintained  the  superiority  of 
the  Emperors  over  the  Popes  {  and  Protestant  writers  qaoCed 
bis  authority  as  $  *  one  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Truth*  * 

Towards  1550,  the  Jesuits  possessed  themselves  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Italv  ;  and  they  systematically  decried  a  writer  likehr 
to  produce  effects  on  the  opinions  and  on  the  character  of  yoath 
so  irreconcileable  with  their  policy.  Three  men  of  genius,  bow- 
ever,  even  at  that  time,  professed  their  admiration  of  him.  The 
first  was  8perone  Speroni,  a  writer  now  little  read,  but  consi- 
dered in  his  own  time  as  the  oracle  of  philosophy  and  literature, 
and  still  deserving  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  vigour  and 
elegance  in  Italian  prose.  Michael  Angelo  had  filled  a  copy 
of  Dante  with  drawings,  which  he  lost  in  a  sea  voyage.  *  Tor- 
quato  Tasso  being  asked  who  was  the  greatest  poet  of  Ita« 
ly,  answered,  •  Dante.  *  f 

From  iGOO  to  17!^0,  Dante  had  no  commentators,  and  few 
editions.  X  The  Spanish  government,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
monks,  had  enervated  the  national  mind ;  while  the  popu- 
lar taste  was  corrupted  by  the  poetry  which  then  reigned 
in  Spain.  Dante^  of  whom  no  edition  had  been  allowed  at 
Rome  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  could  at  such 
a  period  hope  for  no  toleration.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
during  the  same  time  Machiavel  had  few  editions.  The  bad 
taste  of  the  writers  called  in  Italy  Setcentisti,  began  indeed  to 
be  purified  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  period  \  but,  from 
the  quaintness  and  extravagance  of  Marini,  the  reformers  of  li- 
terature ran  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  slavish  subjection 

X  See  Sperone  Speroni^s  Funeral  Oration  on  Bembo. 

\  Bayle,  Art.  Dante.  *  Vasari,  VI.  2i5. 

f  Serassif  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Life  of  Tasso,  mentions  a 
copy  of  Giolito*8  edition  of  Dante,  of  which  the  margins  were  filled 
with  remarks  on  the  style  of  the  poem  in  the  handwriting  of  Tasso. 

\  From  1473  to  the  edition  of  La  Cnisca,  Haim  enumerates  44 
editions.  From  1598  to  the  edition  of  Volpi  in  1727,  he  only  men- 
tions 5.  This  enumeration  must  be  understood  to  refer  only  to  rare 
or  important  editions;  for  about  1620,  Fhmcesco  Cionacci,  a  noble 
Florentine,  published  a  catalogue  of  452  editions  extant  in  his  time. 
Since  the  Revolution,  editions  of  Dante  have  succeeded  each  other 
with  astonishing  rapidity. 
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to  rales,  either  arbitranr  or  at  most  of  a  secondary  import- 
auce.  They  wrote  as  if  only  to  avoid  faults;  and  the  nation, 
broken  down  bv  every  species  of  slavery,  no  longer  had  the 
faculty  of  admiring  the  free  and  daring  exertion  of  sublime  ge- 
nius. The  Jesuits  were  indefatigable  in  their  hostility  to  Dante. 
Ventwri^  who  made  an  useful  abridgement  of  the  most  necessary 
explanatory  notes,  accompanied  it  by  critical  remarks ;  in  which, 
agreeably  to  the  maxims  of  his  order,  he  labours  to  exaggerate 
the  faults,  and  to  detect  the  impiety  of  the  poet.  Bettinelli  in 
his  Virgilian  Letters,  an  ingenious  l)ut  tasteless  book,  ridiculea 
Dante  as  the  most  barbarous  of  poets.  Tiraboschi,  who  was 
also  a  Jesuit,  examines  the  life  of  Petrarch  with  great  historical 
exactness,  expatiates  with  zeal  and  at  length  on  bis  merit  $  and 
contents  himself  with  a  few  dates  and  some  very  vague  criticism 
on  Dante.  The  same  historian  who  bestows  twenty  pages  on 
the  Jesuit  Possevino,  employs  only  four  on  the  private  and  pub- 
lic life,  on  the  opinions  and  works  of  Machiavel. 

It  was  after  the  &11  of  the  Jesuits  that  Lombard!  a  Francis- 
can, incensed  at  their  malignity  and  false  taste,  ventured  to  un- 
dertake his  commentary  on  Dante.  He  was  of  the  same  order 
with  Ganganelli,  the  pope  who  suppressed  the  Jesuits.  But  it 
was  more  easy  to  suppress  than  to  extinguish  the  literary  and  reli- 
gious prejudices  which  they  had  established  in  Italy.  Pius  VI., 
then  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  see  of  Rome 
against  Joseph  IL,  Leopold  in  Tuscany,  and  against  the  Janse- 
nism which  predominated  in  the  universities  both  of  Tuscany 
and  Lombardy,  was  not  favourable  to  an  antipapal  poet.  Lom- 
bardi  might  have  observed  the  accomplishment  oi  his  author's 
prophecy — 

^  Giunta  e  la  Spada 
Col  Pasturale,  e  Tuno  d  Taltero  insieroe 
Per  viva  forza  mal  convieu  che  vada. 

♦  Purgat.XVr.  119. 

But  he  did  not  even  venture  to  put  his  name  in  the  tiile-page. 
He  ventures  only  on  his  initials,  with  a  vignette,  exhibiting  a 
portrait  of  Dante  wiih  a  somewhat  obscure  inscription,  intimat- 
ing that  he  also  was  in  danger  from  the  power  which  had  tram- 
pled on  Kin^s  ana  Einperors.  We  know  none  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  which  could  throw  light  on  this  intimation. 

■■  ■     *       —  »■ 

* 

♦  *  the  sword 
Is  grafW  on  the  crook ;  and,  so  conjoined, 
Each  must  perforce  decline  to  worse,  unaw'd 
By  fear  of  other. '  Carifs  DaiUe,  IL  73. 
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But  it  18  certain  that  his  friend  Angelacci  who  appeared  as  the 
editor  of  his  work,  was  imprisoned  in  1794  for  his  political  opi- 
nions. 

In  these  circumstances  we  must  not  wonder  at  the  ctrcom- 
^  apection  with  which  he  conducts  that  part  of  his  plan  which 
i^nsists  in  the  defence  of  Dante.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
his  emendations  and  grammatical  remarks.  His  explanatioDs 
are  clear  and  sometimes  new,  though  he  does  not  often  venture 
to  quit  the  beaten  track.  He  had  not  sufficient  taste  aod  seno- 
bility  to  discern  the  delicacy,  or  to  feel  the  tenderness  of  the 
historical  allusions.  The  prose  of  his  notes  is  dry,  and,  though 
concise,  the  want  of  elegance  makes  it  appear  diffuse.  After  all, 
it  is  the  most  useful  historical  commentary  yet  printed  on  Dante. 
Volpi  was  a  learned  man  ;  but  Italian  was  not  bia  principal 
study.  Mr  Poggiali  has  studied  it  more  deeply.  The  brevitj 
adopted  by  both,  in  their  excellent  editions  of  Fadua  and  Lee* 
horn,  has  left  no  room  for  narrative  commentary — indispensaue 
to  the  illustration  of  a  poem  in  which  the  anecdotes  of  an  ob- 
scure age  are  accumulated,  and  often  only  hinted  at. 

On  the  last  head  of  Warburton's  description  of  the  critical 
office — that  of  explaining  *  the  beauties  and  defects-  of  senti* 
ment  and  composition ' — we  must  at  once  say,  that,  in  truth, 
nothing  has  been  done.    It  is  indeed  a  task,  of  which  the  due, 
or  even  tolerable  execution  requires,  in  the  case  of  Dante,  a 
combination  of  talents  which  can  hardly  be  united  in  the  same 
individual.     He  who  undertakes  this  part  of  criticism  has  two 
duties  to  fulfil.     The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  easy,  relates  to 
the  general  plan  of  a  work — ^its  end,  the  style,  the  progress 
which  the  language  makes  under  the  author — ^his  original  in- 
ventions and  imitations — the  degree  in  which  he  has  improv- 
ed  on  his  models,  or  fallen  short  of  them — and  the  instruc- 
tion or  amusement  which  he  has  imparted  to  his  contem- 
poraries or  posterity.    The  second  is  far  more  difficult,  and, 
in  its  utmost  extent,  impracticable.     It  consists  in  a  minute 
Exposition  of  all  the  separate  beauties  and  defects  of  a  poem, 
from  page  to  page,  often  from  verse  to  verse,  and  some- 
times from  word  to  word.     The  critic  must  display  beauties,  so 
that  they  shall  be  felt  by  those  who  did  not  feel  them  in  the 
poet ;  and  he  must  explain  the  causes  of  pleasure  to  thoae  who 
are  delighted  without  knowing  how.    Muute  and  argumenta- 
tive as  this  analysis  may  often  oe,  its  object  would  be  defeated  if 
it  were  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  poetry ;  and  the  reader,  in  rea- 
soning with  the  critic,  must  never  cease  to  feel  with  the  poet. 

A  critic  may  attempt,  like  the  celebrated  Oravina,  to  prove 
that  the  <  Italia  Liberata  *  of  Trissino  is  the  finest  epic  poem 
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•ince  the  Hiad ;  an^  that  the  Ginresalemme  Lilierata  of  Ta^so 
is  Detiher  well  ima^ned  nor  weU  written..  The  b  >nk  of  Gravi- 
na  18  a  fine  a^erdon  of  talent.  It  ia  writton  with  ele«rnnce.  Hit 
principles  are  just«.  his  applications  happy ;  and^  an  lon^  as  he 
confines  faicDSpif  to  the  analysis  of  the  ^nerai  plan  of  celebrated 
Epic  poems  he  appears  to  succeed.  Qut.  when  all  is  done,  the 
jHiem  of  Trissino  reposts  in  librariei;  and  the  reader,  uhosecimo- 
aity  leads  hhn  to  read  a  page,  cukily  ^hurs  and  rpplacs  the  Vf  >lume* 
Tasso  is  reprinted  every  year.  He  is  always  indeed  criticTzod  ) 
but  he  is  always  read.  It  iK  by  the  examination  of  particuinr  beau* 
tieS|  continual,  varied,  inexhaustible,  which  lead  the  reader  on 
from  page  to  pagei  which  flow  into  his  heart,  and  are  treasured 
in  his  memory,  that  the  merit  of  iUe  greatest  poets  must  be  mea* 
anred«  It  is  by  su(  h  beauties  that  Ariosto  compels  bis  reader 
ti>  go  CD  in  spite  ol  inoquality  and  disorder.  It  is  to  them  that 
Virgil  owes  his  mi  lerioruy.  *  Many  critics  have,  it  is  true,  au 
tempted  thia  minute  analysis  of  a  poem.  But  it  has  two  great 
diffiijuitiesy  which  havct  in  general,  proved  insurmountabtt 
obstacles  to  their  success.  In  the  Jtrst  place,  it  regards  the 
workings  of  the  imagination  and  tiie  heart,  which  are  miiiate« 
rapid»  evanescent  and  innumerable — sufficient  to  confoond  tW 
bead  of  the  steadiest  speculajcor.  In  the  second  place,  it  ends  in 
system,  when  it  does  not  arise  from  it ;  and  tor  that  reason  seU 
dom  fails  to  deceive  the  critic  and  his  readers.  A  system  found* 
ed  on  exi'liii»ive  admiration  of  the  classics,  has  produced  the 
barren  rules  of  the  schools,  and  prejudices  which  still  U:flaence 
literature,  Rulen,  founded  on  the  practice  of  Petrarch  in  the 
i6tb  century,  raitieii  Bcmbo  and  Molza  to  the  rank  of  poetical  mo* 


^  A  foreigner  o(  great  literary  distinction  assures  us,  that,  in  an 
Attentive  perusal  of  Shakespeare,  he  fiads  little  to  displease  him; 
that,  on  tlie  contrary,  in  spite  of  his  preference  of  the  tragic  system 
of  the  Greeks,  he  is  pontinu^iUy  moved ;  timt  h^  meets,  in  every  page, 
subjects  of  admiration  a^d  meditation^  Bu^^  when  he  sees  the  same 
tragedies  on  the  stage,  tl)e  ar(  of  the  ^ctors,  and  the  illusion  of  the 
theatre,  serve  only  to  make  him  see  more  clearly  w^at  he  tliinks 
faults.  He  is  t)Ot  only  cooled,  but  sometimes  repelled.  The  reason 
which  he  gives  for  thin  difference  is,  that,  in  reading,  he  can  feel  an4 
see  all  the  beauties  of  thought  and  style.  He  is  charmed  by  origi- 
nality and  variety;  hits  attention  is  more  directed  to  verses  a^id  senti* 
mints,  than  to  the  action.  But  in  the  theatre,  as  his  ear  is  n^t  ha- 
bituated to  our  pronunciation,  he  loses  the  strength  and  delicacy  of 
the  diction.  He  sees  oply  tjhe  outline  of  events.  He  follows  the  ac^ 
lion,  divested  ol  the  attractions  of  style.  When  he  tnus  ioses  aii  the 
particular  beauties  which  Shakespeare  often  drav.s  from  the  depths 
of  human  nature,  be  returns  to  his  original  taste,  and  once  nM>re  pr^' 
fers  Sophocles^ 

VOL.  XXIX.  KG.  58.  H  h 
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delsp  while  Datife  was  forgotten ;  and  the  revival  of  hii  fame  has 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  new  rules  for  poetry.  In  a  ma« 
nuscript  of  Petrarch,  publubed  by  Ubaldini,  there  is  a  single 
linei  in  which  we  find  forty-four  alterations  made  in  various  days^ 
and  even  years ;  for  Petrarch  marked,  on  the  margin  of  his  ma* 
iiuscripts,  not  only  the  years^  but  the  months,  days  and  hoars^ 
when  be  retouched  his  poems* 

The  chanpfes  in  this  verse  do  not  appear  to  the  common 
reader  esfcntial  either  to  the  thought^  the  expressjon,  or  tho 
harmony.    Yet  so,  on  a  calm  revisal,  the  poet  must  have  con-* 
sidered  tbem.     Every  man  familiar  with  tne  art  must  pepcem^ 
that,  during  these  changes,  the  heart»  the  head  ftnd  the  ear  of 
the  writer,  must  have  performed  many  operations.     The  busi* 
ness  of  the  critic  is  to^iscover  the  reasons  which  determined  the 
poet  finally  to  fix  on  the  line  as  it  now  stands  in  his  printed 
texC     But  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  these  reaaons !  and  yet,  how 
can  the  beauty  of  the  verse  be  explained  without  them  ?     If  we 
bad  the  manuscri|>t,  with  the  various  alterations  of  the  noblest 
passages  of  great  poets,  something  might  doubtless  be  done^ 
yft  nave  in  our  possession,  the  variations  in  a  very  fine  stanza 
•£  Ariosto,  which  he  altered  a  hundred  timet.    If  we  should  ever 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  that  poet,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
these  alterations  to  illustrate  his  manner  of  writing.    But,  in  the 
other  fine  stanzas,  which  seem  as  if  they  flowed  from  inspiraiioni 
bis  mind  must  have  gone  through  a  like  progress,  though  so 
rapidly,  that  he  was  himself  almost  unconscious  of  its  "^fitioii. 
The  verses  of  great  poets  are  always  the  result  of  a  long  series  of 
thoughts,  emotions,  remembrances  and  images,  compared,  com«> 
bined,  rejected  or  selected.     The  strengtiii  the  quickness,  and 
the  number  of  impressions  modeon  the  mind ;  the  promplitadc 
of  recollection  ;  tne  facility  of  combining  &ct  with  foeling  and 
thought,  together  with  the  powers  of  comparison  and  selection, 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  what  is  called  Genius.     A  man  of 
genius  seems  to  be  inspired,  because  bis  mental  operations  are, 
so  much  more  rapid  than  those  of  other  men.     To  develop  the 
beauties  of  a  poem,  the  crilic  must  go  through  t!.esQme  reason*- 
ings  and  judgn^ents  whicii  ultimately  determined  the  poet  to 
write  as  he  has  done.     But  such  a  critic  would  be  a  poet.     His 
ardent  and  impatient  genius  would  never  submit  to  the  cold  la- 
bour of  criticism.     Such  a  man  might,  however,  analyze  some 
Eassages,  and  at  least  describe  the  sensations  with  which  he  had 
imself perused  them;  wliicb  must  surpass,  in  depth  and  viva- 
city, the  sensations  of  an  unpoetical  mind.    Johnson  laughs  at 
the  notion,  *  that  a  poet  is  to  be  published  only  by  a  poet;  '— 
and,  in  what  relates  to  emendation,  and  grammatical  or  expla- 
natory notes,  he  is  certainly  right.    Critics  may  asfiis^  us  in  |^« 
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TieraiitiM ;  biit|  when  we  eonie  to  particulal^s,  which  ate  tht 
sool  of  poetry^  their  aid  becomes  of  little  value.  Great  poeU 
ccMiccntrate  theil*  ideas,  ami}  embody  their  feelings  in  imagesw 
Critics  take  them  k>  |)fecesy  in  order  to  ascertain  their  texture. 
Poets,  who  are  also  eritk«i  oflen  exhibit  a  atraoge  mixture  of 
amihfsia  dnd  Irtrftgerj. 

We  shaU  not  enter  into  the  qnestton^  whether  Pope  had  moil 
taste  or  gcom.  Perhaps  he  was  destioed  by  nature  for  bold 
invention  $  but  in  (act  be  has,  in  gentraly  hnttated  with  taste* 
The  same  thiug  may  be  said  of  Horace^  Vida,  and  Boileau^ 
Pope*  like  themt  was  a  critic  as  well  as  a  poet*  It  is  a  curious 
observation,  that  no  port  of  the  first  rank  has  ever  spoken  of* 
the  meelianism  of  his  art»  while  poets  of  interior  station  have 
laboriously  displajrod  its  rules  in  verse.     Pindar  declares,  that  a 

{^reat  poet,  like  ^  the  eagle,  soars  by  bis  natural  strength,  and 
eaves  beneath  htm  (he  ignoble  birds  who  seem  to  animate 
each  other  by  their  hoarse  cries. '  Horace,  on  the  contrary,  ia 
always  teaching  us  how  tb^  wings  are  to  be  managed.  Pope 
lived  ia  the  plulosophieal  age  of  Baylc  and  Locke  {  and  English 

Eoctry,  after  shiniog  forth  in  the  originality  cf  ShakespearCf 
aviog  combined  the  genius  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ilaliaa 
classics  in  Mihon,  and  braving  displayed  its  various  treasures  iti 
Drydeo,  began  to  form .  itself  upon  the  models  of  the  French 
school  Among  the  French  poets,  imagery  and  feeling  are 
smothered  by  reOectioti.  Pope  could  not  resist  his  nabit 
of  analysia,  even  in  the  traaslation  of  Homer»  who,  of  all 
poets,  is  least  disposed  to  turn  aside  to  speculate*  Perhapa 
these  deviatioBs  of  Pope  from  the  character  of  his  author,  have 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  the  Engli^  Iliad.  But  it  ia 
not  here  our  object  to  censure  the  taste  of  various  ages  and  na^ 
tioDS.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  prove,  in  fact,  that  Homer,  Vir* 
gil,  and  I>aBte,  have,  in  their  pictures,  left  much  to  the  imagin-' 
ation  of  the  reader;  that  it  is  easy  to  feel  their  beauties,  and  very 
diffietilt  to  afialyse  theiB ;  aad  that,  when  poetry  is  made  by 
system,  it  may  display  artificial  be&utiee, — but  those  of  nature 
disappear. 

In  the  scene  where  Venus  leads  Helen  to  Paris,  Homer  showa 
his  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  a  woman  agitated  by  a  passiom 
>vbicb  she  strives  in  vain  to  conquer.  Heieo  regrets  her  femily, 
and  is  ashamed  of  her  sitiiaiion.  She  resists  the  suggestions  dT 
Venus,  bitterly  bewails  the  infamy  of  her  conditioni  and  warm^ 
ly  desires  to  return  to  her  husband,  though  she  expects  only 
the  contempt  of  Greece.  Venus  tells  her  that  her  return  would 
not  heal  the  animosities  between  Greece  and  Asia  $  that  war 
woukl  still  continue ;  and  that  Helen  herself  would  perish  by  a 
cruel  death.    It  is  after  {his  dialogue  that  HeleUi  wrapped  up 
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in  her  ve1l»  follows  the  goddess  in  siletic&  The  reader  i»  I^ 
to  feel  the  struggles  of  this  woman's  reason  agaipsi  her  passioiu 
Jiomer  does  not  explain  them.  He  contents  huBself  with  say- 
ing, at  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue,  that  as  soon  ma  Helen 
heard  of  the  danger  of  Paris,  and  was  reminded  of  his  beaoty. 
Iter  heart  was  moved  ;  and  that,  when  she  discov^ed  tbatk  was 
Venus  who  spoke  to  her,  she  was  seizsed  with  fright— 

*  She  spoke,  and  Helen's  secret  soul  was  mated ; 
8he  8Corn*d  the  champion,  but  the  man  she  loved* ' 

<  The  first  line  of  this  couplet  is  in  Homer,  and  only  tdls  the 
fact.  The  second  is  added  by  Pope,  to  explain  the  intention 
c)f  Helen  and  Homer.  But  the  whole  interest  of  tha  succeed 
iiig  dialogue  vanishes  with  this  explanation.  The  passion  of 
Helen  becomes  that  of  a  libertine ;  aod  her  remonstrances  m- 
gainst  the  counseb  of  Venus  seem  gross  hypocrisy.  But  the 
true  Helen  of  Homer,  throughout  tne  Iliad,  is  considered  as 
w  woman,  who,  by  her  beauty,  approaches  the  divinity.  The 
irods,  in  forming  so  beautiful  a  creature,  ordain  that  she  should 
be  admired  with  a  species  of  adoration.  The  war,  ^and  the 
4ivik  of  which  she  is  the  cause,  are  attributed  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Homer  puts  these  sentiments  into  the  mouth  of 
Priam,  rendered  the  most  unfortunate  of  men  by  the  war,  andl 
no  longer  of  an  age  to  be  movt^d  by  beauty.  Not  a  murmur 
19  mentioned  of  the  Trojans  or  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
source  of  their  woes.  Her  husband  laments  her  fate ;  and  old 
Mestor,  not  moved  by  the  same  sentiments,  speaks  of  her  with 
the  same  pity.  Paris  declares  that  he  had,  like  a  pirate,  car- 
ried her  from  Sparta.  She  never  seems  ta  open  her  mouih 
without  a  blush.  It  was  a  character  very  dfficult  to  be  painted. 
Homer  has  empbyed  in  the  picture  the  utmost  delicacy  of  pen* 
<*il,  and  the  deepest  knowledge  of  human  nature.  When  she 
liewails  the  death  of  Hector,  she  says,  *  He  never  reproached 
me ;— he  hindered  others  fr'om  reproaching  me. '  A  sublime 
seutimeiit,  which  describes  at  once  the  noble  character  of  Hec^ 
tor,  and  uli  the  remorse  of  the  soul  of  Helen.  She  lives  wttk 
Paris,  from  a  sort  of  union  of  fatality  and  despair.  She  lovea 
him  ;  but  she  desires  to  escape  from  him.  Her  character  in 
the  Ofiyssey  agrees  with  this  representation  of  her  in  the  Iliad. 
'I'he  Helen  of  Homer  is  always  the  same^  The  reasonings  or 
the  critics  make  lier  dififerent  u-om  herself.  The  slightest  change 
in  delicate  features  destroys  the  pfhysiognomy — 

'  She  scorned  the  champion,  but  the  man  she  loved.  * 

This  is  the  illicit  love  of  a  modern  lady  of  fashion^  but  it  is  not 
that  of  the  amorous  queen  whom  Homer  saw  in  his  imaginatioo^ 
ai>d  perhaps  partly  also  in  the  manners  of  his  age. 

Othello,  justifying  himself  against  the  chirge  of  having  scdu* 
ccc!  Dcsdciu^Laj  iciis  the  JScuniei 
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*  She  loved  me  for  the  dangen  I  had  ptatf 
And  I  loved  her  that  ahe  did  pity  them.  * 

He  tellft  the  fiicl»  and  sdds  the  siiDple  reflectinn  which  immecli* 
Btely  flows  from  experience  md  feeKng.    In  such  passages,  it  t^ 
insposstbie  to  oonleiDplate  without  asfonishmcnt  fhe  geoius  of 
Shakespeare,  which  veifo  the  depth  of  his  observntion  by  the . 
ahnpKcity  of  naturew   The  pasMge  is  thus  translated  by  Delille-^ 

*  EHe  aiinoit  mes  nialheurs ;  moi  j'aintais  ses  laraies, 
L* Amour  et  la  Piti6  confondoient  ses  duutnest ' 

Shakespeare  seems  only  to  give  to  Othello  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  savage  hero,  who  repnys,  whh  all  his  affection, 
those  who  love  and  admire  him,  and  with  all  his  vengeance 
those  who  betray  or  despise  him.  The  Senate  understood 
Othello.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  wouU  hnve  under- 
stood, or  at  least  felt  the  cold  generalities  which  make  the  roe* 
taphysical  commentary  of  Dcline.  Yet  the  readers  of  most  cf 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  at  this  day,  would  probably  prefer  the 
couplet  of  Delille* 

Of  all  the  translators  of  Dante  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
Mr  Gary  is  the  most  successful ;  and  we  cannot  but  consider 
his  work  as  a  great  acauisitioD  to  the  English  reader.  It  is  ex- 
ecuted with  a  fidelity  atmDst  without  example ;  and,  though  the 
measure  he  has  adopted,  convejrs  no  idea  of  the  original  stanza^ 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  for  his  purpose,  and  what  Dante  himself 
would  have  chosen,  if  he  had  written  in  En^Ksh  and  in  a  later 
day.  Tb^  reasons,  which  influenced  the  mind  of  cur  own  MiU 
ton  would  most  probaUy  have  determined  the  author  of  the 
Inferno. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr  Hayley  published  a  translatfon  of  the 
three  first  Cantoa  of  that  Poem,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
give  an  idea  of  Dante's  peculiar  manner^  bw  introducing  hit 
triple  rhyme.  It  was  written  with  a  considerwle  degree  ol  mi* 
rit  and  elegance ;  but  we  cannot  much  r^pret  that  he  proceeoed 
no  further.  The  difficultiea  which  he  had  to  encounter  were  al* 
most  insurmountable ;  at  least  he  has  led  us  to  think  so,  by  his 
many  deviations  from  the  text.  Of  these  there  is  a  remarkaUe 
instance  in  the  third  Canto.  When  the  poet  enters  in  at  the 
gate,  hia  ears  are  instantly  assailed  by  a  multitude  of  dismd 
sounds,  among  which  he  distinguishes 

*  Vo^  ahe  e  fioche,  e  suon  dHnan  con  elle. ' 

'  Voices  deep  and  hoarse. 
With  hands  together  smote. ' 

The  bst  drcimistance,  the  most  striking  of  them  all,  ia  en« 
tirely  basMd  over  by  Mr  Hayley.  Mr  rope  himself  indeed, 
could  nimish  nuny  a  parallel  m>m  his  far-famed  translations | 
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and  one  of  his  most  flbgrant  transj^siona  hto  nivet^  to  our 
knowledge,  been  poim^  om.  P^nolopr^  in  lh«  Odysney, 
^XIX.  597.  toad  XXIII.  19.),  twice  teeotipiw  Troy,  the  t^ufos 
of  all  her  laisrortunes  in  a  manher  the  most  n^ardl  and  nSecv- 
ing,  giving  to  .that  city  the  epiibct  of.  bad^  and  deacribilig  it  as 
a  place  n<4  t9  bt  named^  though,  ia  the  hurry  of  her  grief,  she 
Jier$e]f  ha»  just  named  it.  A  circunslance  t«o  beautiful  and 
cbai'acteristic  cotijd  not  well  be  ovikrloofc^  i  km  no  notice  ia  ta- 
ken of  it  by  the  ^randator. 

Cowpcr  asserts  i^  as  bis  opinion,  thnt  *  a  just  translation  of 
•  any  ancient  poet  in  rhyme  is  impossible ;  *  aji^  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  have  never  seen  one.  A  trapskitor  has  no  occasion 
to  forge  fetters  for  himself.  He  has  enough  to  wear  already  ; 
and,  do  what  he  wiU,  they  will  for  ever  weigh  him  down.  Mr 
Pope  attempted  to  cover  his  with  flowers ;  but  he  could  not 
conceal  them.  Somelimee,  indeed,  ho  throws  them  off  alto* 
^etber ;  but  then  he  ceases  to  be  a  translator  of  Homer.  No 
adventitious  ornament — no  invention  can  supply  the  place  of 
truth  and  exactness  to  him  who  wants  to  know  how  men  thought 
and  felt  in  past  ages.  Who  would  consent  to  exchange  Uie  story 
of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  as  it  is  told  in  our  Bibles,  for  the 
pu)st  elegant  version  of  i:  by  Mr  I'ope  ? 

Of  such  offences  we  cannot  accuse  Mr  Cary,  Throughout 
he  discovers  the  will  and  the  power  to  do  justice  to  his  author. 
He  has  omitted  nothing,  he  has  added  nothing ;  and  though 
here  and  there  his  inversions  are  ungraceful,  and  hit>  phrases  a 
Jittle  obsolete,  he  walks  not  unfrequently  by  the  side  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  sometimes  perhaps  goes  beyond  him.  We  may  say  io 
fbe  language  of  that  venerable  Father  of  Italian  Poetry» 

^  Her  ti  riman,  lector,  sopral  tuo  bmoo  t 
Driete  pensando  accioche  si  preiiba, '  kc.         Paradiio  X. 

*  Now  rest  thee,  reader !  on  thy  bench,  and  muse 
Anticipative  of  the  feast  to  come ; 
So  ahail  delight  make  thee  not  feel  the  toil. ' 

Perhaps  there  is  no  description  so  sublJme  in  \he  Purgatory^ 
^s  that  of  the  discovery  and  expulsion  of  the  iScrpcpt  in  the 
Eighth  Canto.     How  dtUghtfully  it  open^  with  that  passage  from 
|vbich  Gray  has  borrowed  the  first  line  of  his  {i^l^gy  ! 

'  Now  was  the  hour  ^at  wakens  (bnd  desire 
In  men  at  sea,  and  melts  tlieir  tJiquglitfui  hearts, 
Who  in  the  morn  have  bid  swept  friends  fargwel^ 
And  pilgrim  newly  on  his  road  with  love 
Thrills,  if  he  hear  the  vesncr  bell  from  far, 
fTi^t  seems  to  mourn  for  tne  expiring  day. ' 
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In  the  Ninth  Canto,  the  Angel  of  God  anioeks  the  gate ;  and 
the  verses,  that  follow,  are  not  unworthy  of  Milton. 

<  As  in  the  hinges  of  that  sacred  ward 
The  swivels  moved,  t 

Harsh  was  the  grating. 

Attentively  I  turned, 
Listening  the  thunder,  that  first  issued  forth ; 
And  **  We  praise  thee,  O  God,  "  methonght  T  heard 
In  accents  blended  with  sweet  melody. 
The  strains  came  o*er  mine  ear,  e*en  as  the  sound 
Of  choral  voices,  that  in  solemn  chant 
With  organ  mingle,  and,  now  high  and  olear. 
Come  swelling,  now  float  indistinct  away. ' 

In  no  writer,  not  even  in  Homer,  have  the  similes  more  life 
and  variety  than  in  Dante ;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  given 
with  the  truest  touches  in  the  translation.  We  shall  sfelect  two 
or  three  that  msy  convey  pcrhapa  a  less  gloomy  idea  of  him  than 
generally  prevails  among  us* 

*  As  from  a  trbop  of  well-ranked  chivalry 
One  knight,  more  enterprising  than  the  rest. 
Pricks  forth  at  gallop,  eager  to  display 

His  prowess  in  the  first  encounter  proved ; 

^o  parted  he  from  ua  with  lengthened  strides, 

And  lefl  me  on  the  imj  with  those  two  spirits, 

W1k>  were  such  migh^  marrfials  of  (he  worlds '    Purgatory,  24* 

1  *  As  on  their  road 

The  thoughtful  piTgrims,  overtaking  some 
Not  known  unto  them,  turn  to  them,  and  look, 
But  slay  not ;  ihus«  appfoaehing  from  behind, 
They  eyed  us  as  they  passed. '  litd.  93. 

'  When  firom  their  game  of  d\ce  meh  separate. 
He,  who  hath  lost,  remains  in  sadness  fixed. 
Revolving  in  his  mind,  what  luckless  throws 
He  cast :  but  meanwhile  aU  the  company 
Go  with  the  other ;  one  befi^re  him  runs, 
And  one,  behind,  his  mantle  twitches,  one 
Fast  by  his  side  bids  him  remember  him. 
He  stops  not;  and  each  one,  to  whom  his  hand 
Is  stretched,  well  knows  he  bids  him  stand  aside ; 
And  thus  he  from  the  press  defends  himself. 
E'en  such  was  I  in  that  close  crowding  throng ; 
And  turning  so  ray  face  around  to  ally 
And  promising,  I  'scaped  from  it  with  pains* '      Ibid.  6. 

*  Then  as  a  troop  of  maskers,  when  they 'put 
Their  vizors  off,  look  oCher  than  before^ 

The  counterfeited  semblance  thrown  aside  ;*  &c.  Para^Ssef  39. 
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» 
Pante  most  biive  loved  bawkiDf?.     H^  paiott  Ui  Mid  ahrmjs 

to  the  life.  <  On  his  feet 

The  falcon  first  looks  down,  then  to  the  sky 

Turns,  and  forth  stretches,  eager  for  the  food 

That  wooes  him  thither. '  Purgatory^  19. 

And  ngnin, 

*  Like  to  a  falcon  issuing  from  the  hood. 

That  rears  his  head,  and  claps  him  with  his  wings, 

His  beauty  and  his  eagerness  bewraying. '  PanuBief  1 9* 

Mr  Cary  reminds  its  sometimes  of  Shakespeare, — oftener  of 
Milton  ;  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  imitate  tbem,  be  becomes  more 
antiquated  than  eitbei* ;  and  we  bope«  that,  when  be  republi&hes 
his  translation,  wbid^  we  trusty  he  soon  will,  in  a  larger  and 
more  legible  character,  be  will  think  proper  to  modernize  the 
language  a  Uttle,  and  give  more  simplicity  and  sweetoeaa  to  many 
parts  of  it.     In  that  beautiful  simile, 

*  Then  seemed  they  like  to  ladies,  from  the  dance 
Not  ceasing,  but  tuspensCf  in  silent  pause, 

Listening  dll  they  have  caught  the  strain  anew« '  Paradise,  X. 

—surely  the  word  suspaite  is  obbcure  and  iinpleasing.  Milioa 
uses  it  indeed  in  like  manner;  l>ut  why  not  avoid,  when  we  can, 
the  perplexity  that  must  always  arise  fnm  using  the  same  word 
as  an  adjective  and  a  subaianlive  ?  We  do  not  diaapprove  of 
the  judicious  use  of  old  words«  Far  from  iL  They  are,  in  their 
place,  most  becoming ;  and,  in  the  present  inttaoce,  throw  a 
sober  colouring  over  the  whole,  which  we  should  be  sorry  to 
lose.  If  Dante  himself  were  to  appear  among  us,  shoukl  we  not 
expect  to  find  bit  beai*d  and  bis  tunic  after  an  ancient  fiiUiioOy 
and  much  as  tb$y  are  represented  in  tbat  oU  painting  in  the 
Duomo  at  Florence  i 

But,  when  Dante  is  the  subject,  our  readers  may  require 
something  of  a  darker  complexion  than  what  we  have  givea 
them ;  and  we  shall  c  'Delude  with  two  extracts  from  the  Infier* 
no.  The  pathetic  story  of  Francesca,  before  mentioned,  ie 
known  to  all }  and  aii  can^  in  some  degree^  form  a  judgment  of 
the  translation. 

'  When  I  had  heard  my  sage  instructor  name 
Those  dames  stnd  knights  of  antique  days,  o*erpowered 
By  pity,  well-nigh  in  amaze  my  mind 
Was  lost ;  and  I  began — **  Batdy  willingly 
I  would  address  those  two  together  coming, 
Which  seem  so  light  before  the  wind;  "     He  thus ; 
**  Note  thou,  when  nearer  they  to  us  app^ach. 
Then  by  that  love  which  carries  them  along 
Entreat ;  and  they  will  come. "     Soon  as  the  wind 
Swayed  them  toward  us,  I  thus  fraaai^  my  speech  i 
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**  6  wearied  spirits !  come,  and  hcAd  discdtirM 
With  us,  if  by  none  else  restrained* "     As  doves 
By  fond  desiire  invked,  on  wide  wings 
And  firm,  to  their  sweet  nest  returning  home, 
Cleave  the  air,  wailed  by  their  will  along ; 

They  came ...j-.--- 

Then,  turning,  I  to  thetn  my  speecll  addressed, 
And  thus  began — *\  Francesca !  your  sad  fate 

fven  to  tears  my  grief  and  pity  moves, 
ut  tell  me,  in  the  time  of  your  sweet  sighs, 
By  whtft  and  how  Love  granted  that  ye  knew 
Your  yet  uncertain  wishes  t* "     She  replied : 
**  No  greater  gnef  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy,  when  misery  is  at  hand.^    That  knows 
Thy  learned  instructor.     Yet  so  eagerly 
If  thou  art  beht  to  learn  the  orimal  root 
From  whence  our  love  got  being,  I  will  do, 
As  one,  Vho  weeps  and  tells  his  tale.    One  day 
For  our  delight  we  read  of  Lancelot, 
Htiw  him  Love  thralled.     Alohe  we  were,  and  no 
Suspicion  near  us.    Oftdmes  by  that  reading 
Our  eyes  Were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 
Fled  ^om  our  altered  cheeks.    But  at  one  point 
Alone,  We  feD.    When  oF  that  smile  We  read. 
The  wi^'d-for  smile,  so  rapturously  kissed 
By  one  so  deep  in  love,  then  he,  who  ne'er 
From  me  shall  separate,  at  ooce  my  lips 
All  trembling  kissed.     The  book  and  writer  both 
Were  Love's  purveyorfc    In  its  leaves  that  day 
We  read  no  morew '  Catiio  V. 

The  same  observatioD  applies  uSi  OMHre  strongly  to  the  uari- 
valled  tale  of  Uiroiiiio ;  which  Midiael  Angelo  is  said  to  haye 
delighted  in.    'iiiere  is  a  bas> relief  of  bit  oo  the  subj^t. 

*  How  cruel  was  the  murder  shalt  thou  hear, 
And  know  if  he  have  wronged  me»  •  «  - 
Before  the  dawn,  amid  their  sleep,  I  heard 
My  sons,  for  they  were  with  me,  weep,  and  ask 
For  bread.    Right  cruel  art  thou,  if  no  pang 
Thou  feel  at  thinking  what  my  li^ut  foretold ; 
And  if  not  now,  w^r  use  thy  tears  to  flow  ? 
Now  had  they  wakened ;  and  the  hour  drew  near 
When  they  were  wont  to  bring  us  food ;  the  mind 
Of  each  misgave  him  through  his  dream,  and  I 
Heard  at  its  outlet  underneath  locked  up 
The  'horrible  tower.     Then,  uttering  not  a  word 
I  looked  upon  the  faces  of  n^  sons. 
I  wept  not ;  so  all  stone  I  felt  within. 
Th^  wept ;  and  one,  my  little  Anselm,  cried ; 
**  ThoH  loekest  so !— Fatbcr,  what  Uls  thee?  "    Yd 
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I  shed  no  tear,  nor  answer'd  i^  Umt  day 

Nor  the  next  night,  until  another  sun 

Came  out  upon  the  world.     When  a  faint  beam 

Had  to  our  doleful  prison  made  its  way, 

And  in  four  countenances  I  descry'd 

The  image  of  my  own,  on  either  hand 

Through  agony  I  bit,  and  tbey  who<  thought 

I  did  it  through  deaire  of  fcediing,  rose 

O*  th*  sudden,  and  cried,  "  Father,  we  should  grieve 

'*  Far  less,  if  thou  wouldst  eat  of  us :  thou  gav*st 

**  These  weeds  of  miserable  flesh  we  wear, 

**  And  do  tliou  strip  them  off  from  us  again. " 

Then,  not  to  make  them  sadder,  I  kept  down 

My  spirit  in  stilbess«     That  day  and  the  next 

We  all  were  silent.     Ah,  obdurate  earth ! 

WTiy  open*dst  not  upon  us  ?     Wlien  we  came 

To  the  fourth  day,  then  Gaddo  at  my  feet 

Outstrctch*d  did  fling  him,  crying,  **  Hast  no  help 

•*  For  me,  my  father  !  "     There  he  died,  and  e'en. 

Plainly  as  Uiou  seest  me,  saw  I  the  three 

Fail  one  by  one  *twixt  the  flilh  day  and  sixth  : 

Wliencc  I  betook  me,  now  grown  blind,  to  grope 

Over  them  all,  and  for  three  days  aloud 

Coird  on  them  who  were  dead.     Then,  fasting  got 

The  mastery  of  grief. "     Thus  Iiaving  spoke. 

Once  more  upon  the  wretched  skull  his  teeth 

He  fastened,  like  a  mastiff's  'gainst  the  bone 

Firm  and  unyielding. '  Canio  xxxiii. 

When  such  stories  are  related  by  such  itpoct  as  Dante,  *  tbe 
world  will  not  willingly  let  them  die. '  Yet,  not  very  lonf^  be- 
fore he  nppeared,  what  a  darkness  prevailed  over  Europe  I — 
when  tlicre  was  a  high*constablo  of  France  who  could  tiot 
read,  and  when  there  were  Kings  who  could  only  make  the  »Ka 
of  the  cross  in  confirmation  of  tbeir  charters.  Lven  then,  how- 
ever, ns  an  elegant  writer  $  Has  obsenred,  the  Muses,  with  their 
attendant  arts  ^in  slracge  disguise  indeed*  imd  uoooutk  trap- 
pings) were  not  idle  in  tne  cloister.  Statuary  carved  a  madon- 
na or  a  crucifix  ;— Painting  illuminated  a  missal  ;-*— Eloqueace 
made  the  panegyric  of  a  saint  |— and  History  composed  a  le- 
gend. Still  tbey  breathed  i  and  were  ready,  at  any  happier  pe- 
riod, to  emerge  from  obscurity  with  eii  their  native  charms  and 
undiminished  lustre. 

§  Mrs  Barbauld.  We  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
high  sense  of  her  talents. '  The  greatest  and  most  accomplislied  states- 
man of  the  age  always  spoke  of  them  with  admiration. .  Her  songs 
he  could  repeat  by  Iieart ;  and  her  essay  *  against  Inconastency  in 
our  Expectations, '  he  justly  considered  as  equal  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  any  language. 
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Art.  X.  Account  of  a  Vojfuge  of  Discavery  io  the  Wed  Coasi  .of 
Coreoy  and  the  Great  Loo-Choo  Island  ;  xcith  an  Appeff<&s^  contain'^ 
ing  Charts^  and  various  Hydrograpkkal  and  Scientific  Notices* 
By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy,  F.  R.  S.  Lcmd.  &  Edin, 
Member  a£  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  of  the  Literary  So<> 
ciety  of  Bombay,  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Ba- 
tavia.  And  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Loo-ChoofLanguage  :  By  H.  J. 
Clifford,  Esq.  Lieutenant  Royal  Navy.  4to.  pp.  .  Lon- 
don, 1818. 

Voyage  'of  His  Majrsty^s  3h^  Alceste^  along  the  Coast  of  Corea  to 
the  Island  of  Loo-Choo  ;  with  an  Account  of  her  subsequent  Ship* 
wreck.    By  John  M'Lbod,  Surgeon  of  the  Alceste.    8vo.  pp. 
London,  1818. 

"ITTe  do  not  know  when  we  have  met  with  two  more  pleosing 
^^  works  than  those  of  which  we  have  just  copied  the  titles. 
They  make  us  proud  of  our  country*  and  put  us  in  ^ood  hu* 
monr  with  our  species.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious 
information*  too ; — but  it  b  their  moral  interest  that  forms  by 
iar  their  greatest  attraction. 

There  is  always  ^metbing  very  interesting  in  nn  account  of 
rude  or  renoote  races  of  men  :^But  there  is  almost  always  some- 
thing  very  painful  too.  Human  nature  is  often  exhibited  in  so 
very  low  and  miserable  a  condition,  as-  to  excite  nothing  but 
commisseratiop  and  disgust :  Or,  where  outward  circumsunces 
have  been  more  favourable,  their  mora)  state  is  so  deplorable,  as 
to  give  rise  to  feelings  still  more  unwelcome.  Cruelty,  duplicity* 
sensuality — war  without  generosity — profligacy  without  elegance 
or  decency— debasing  and  sanguinary  superstitions — lawless  ty» 
rannies— 'Continual  insecurity  of  life  and  property — chiklish  le* 
vity  and  c^rice,  or  brutal  apathy. — Such  is  the  picture,  we 
ieor,  of  about  three  fourths  of  our  species ; — and  if  we  even  take 
the  more  civilized  communities,  out  of  Europe  or  its  colonies, 
we  need  only  add  the  features  of  greater  dissimulation  and  sel& 
ithness — more  intolerant  Ugotry*  and  more  preposterous  na- 
tional conceit,  to  preserve  the  resemblance  entire. 

But  if  the  spectacle  of  new  countries  thus  yields  little  but  new 
forms  of  human  wretchedness  and  cop-uption,  we  are  afraid  there 
is  nothing  in  the  usual  history  of  the  inlereourse  between  them  and 
their  enlightened  visiters  which  ctn  very  much  relieve  or  enliven 
the  prospect.  We  have  commonly  appeared,  and  been  treated 
as  enemies — and  marked  our  footsteps  among  them  with  blood* 
When  this  has  not  happened*  or  alter  it  is  over*  we  have  ge* 
nerally  taken  advantage  of  our  superior  knowledge  or  diseiplioe^ 
U>  pnsjave,  plunder  and  oppress— or  at  best  have  exchanged  vices 
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^x^  diseases  with  our  newly  discovered  brethrcin,— -and  bifongbt 
the  distant  families  of  mankind  into  acquaintancebhip,  only  to 
increase  their  dangers,  their  sufferings,  their  means  of  annoyance^ 
and  their  knowledge  of  evil.  There  hsve  been  exceptions  to 
this: — But  they  are  very  few ;  and  we  know  of  none  so  striking 
and  complete  as  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  volumes  before 
us — none  in  which  both  parties  appeared  to  have  been  animated 
with  so  cordial  and  disinterested  a  feelirg  of  good  will  and  af* 
fection — and  in  which  that  mutual  feeling  was  mutually  so  well 
deserved. 

•  These  two  books  both  contain  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  ships  of  war  which  accompanied  our  late  Embassy  to 
China ;  and,  of  course,  coincide  in  a  good  part  of  their  con- 
tents. This  coincidence,  however,  is  only  partial, — and  by  no 
means  distressing;  for  Mr  M'Leod  has  aspired  to  give  bis  read* 
ers  an  account  of  the  whole  voyage  from  England  and  back, 
while  Captain  Hall,  we  conceive  with  better  judgment,  has  con- 
fined  himself  to  that  part  of  their  track  which  had  the  recom* 
mendation  of  novelty.  He  could  afford,  therefore,  to  be  more 
particular  §  and  his  book,  accordingly,  is  not  only  on  the  whole 
the  mest  interesting,  but  also  by  much  the  largest  of  the  two. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  Mr  M^Leod's,  is  his  account  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Alceste^  and  the  conduct  and  condition  of  her 
crew  and  commander,  till  they  were  relieved  from  Batavia. 

After  the  embassador  was  landed  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  two 
vessels  that  accompanied  him  were  ordered  on  a  cruize  to  the 
east  and  south,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  geography  of  the  Co- 
rean  coast  and  the  adjoining  islands-^and  it  is  to  the  results  of 
this  expedition  that  Captain  Hall  has  limited  his  narrative.  Hit 
account  is  given  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  Joarnal— in  a  very  ea^, 
nnassiiming,  and  lively  style-^in  the  language  and  manner  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  uie  world<— -and  not  only  with  much  a* 
cute  observation  and  just  reflection,  but  with  incite  good  hu« 
mour,  modesty  and  candour. 

-  They  aoon  fell  in  wiih'^the  coast,  and  landed  on  two  or  three 
of  the  adjacent  islands.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  une* 
quivocally  a  race  of  Chinese,  and  use  the  same  written  cha- 
racter, though  their  spoken  language  is  entirely  different* 
Though  quite  pacifiii  in  their  deportment,  their  great  desire 
was  evidently  to  get  rid,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  their  cufious 
visiters ;  for  whicn  purpose  they  used  all  sorts  of  anxious  signs 
and  intimations — and  when  these  proved  ineffectual,  took  them 
resolutely  under  the  arms,  and  walked  them  down  to  the 
beadi  I  They  showed  very  little  curiosity,  and  no  admiration 
or  sense  of  inferiority;  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  a 
^roud  aqd  sotneivhat  insolent  manner,  giving  way  now  and  then 
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to  bursts  of  derision.  Thf'y  did  not  seem  to  know  the  vilu«of 
money,  and  would  make  no  presents,  and  scare ly  receive  any* 
They  kept  their  women  most  jealously  secluded  from  the  view  of 
their  visiters.  They  are  rather  small  in  staturei  thcnigh  robust. 
Some  of  them  seemed  marked  with  smalt- pox.  They  are  well 
clothed  in  cottons  of  various  colours,  and  seemed  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  A  few  days  after  this  first  encounter,  the 
voyagers  CHine  to  a  more  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the  coast,  and 
were  met  on  their  approach  by  a  great  cavalcade  of  boats,  crowd* 
e^  with  people,  and  ornamented  with  flag^  and  streamers  of  all 
colours.  Under  a  great  blue  umbrella,  in  one  of  the  largest, 
they  found  a  fine  patriarchal  figure,  with  a  huge  white  beard 
flowing  below  his  middle,  and  over  the  fokis  of  the  vast  blue 
silk  mande  in  which  his  person  was  enveloped.  He  wore  a  li^t 
hat  of  varnished  gauze  work,  apparently  of  horse  hair,  with  a 
very  small  shfirp  crown,  and  near  three  feet  broad  in  the  brim  | 
and  had  a  little  black  rod  tipped  with  silver  in  hit  hand.  He 
received  the  officers  who  had  approached  in  their  boat,  with 
great  civility  and  unembarrassed  politeness,  and  accompanied 
them  aboard  the  frigate,  where,  after  delivering  a  long  harangue, 
he  dictated  a  billet  to  his  secretary  with  great  solemnity,  and 
put  It  into  Captain  MixwelPs  hands,  with  the  most  apparent 
confidence  of  its  being  understood — a  confiJence  not  very  un- 
natural, perhaps,  to  those  who  arc  daily  accustomed  to  see  their 
written  characters  adopted  by  persons  who  are  utter  strangers 
to  their  speech.  Captain  Maxwell  very  judiciously  called  for 
paper  in  return,  and  writing  a  few  words  in  English,  presented  it 
with  all  due  solemuity  to  his  visiter,  who,  after  turning  it  in  all 
directions,  a  ad  submitting  it  to  the  consideration  of  bis  secre- 
tary, was  obliged  to  give  up  all  conventional  means  of  communi* 
cation,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  natural  language  of  signs. 
On  the  approach  of  night,  he  ordered  his  boats,  ana  was  assist- 
ed into  his  own ;  when  he  ivas  expected,  of  course,  to  return  to 
the  shore. 

*  But  there  was  still  something  amiss ;  for  the  old  man,  seated  in 
'  state  under  his  umbrella,  remained  alongside  with  his  attendants 
ranged  on  the  deck  about  him,  he  and  his  people  preserving  the  most 
perfect  silence,  and  making  no  signs  to  etplain  his  wishes.  We  were 
greatly  puzzled  to  discover  what  the  old  gentleman  wanted ;  till  at 
,  length  it  was  suggested,  that  having  paid  us  a  visit,  he  expected  a  si- 
milar compliment  in  return.  This  idea  was  no  sooner  started,  than 
we  proceeded  to  pay  our  respects  to  him  in  his  boau  He  made  signs 
for  us  to  sit  down,  honouring  us  at  the  same  time  with  a  comer  of 'his 
own  mat.  When  we  were  seate49  he  looked  about  as  if  in  distress  at 
having  nothing  to  entertain  us  with,  upon  which  a  bottle  of  wine  was 
sent  for  and  given  to  him.    lie  ordered  an  attendant  to  pour  it  int9 
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several  botrls,  and  puttmg  the  bottle  away,  made  signs  fbr  ut  tb 
drink,  but  would  not  taste  it  himself  till  all  of  U9  had  been  senred. 
He  wjs  nowise  discomposed  at  being  obliged  to  entertain  his  com- 
pany at  their  own  expense ;  on  th^  contrary,  he  carried  off  the  whoi^ 
affair  with  so  much  cheerfulness  and  ease,  as  to  make  us  suspect 
sometimes  that  he  saw  and  enjojred  the  oddity  of  the  scene  and  cu> 
cumstances,  as  fully  as  we  did  ourselves.  *    p.  20,  21. 

Next  day  he  paid  another  visit  aboard,  and  drank  tea  and 
dierry  brandy  with  great  spciality ;  but,  in  retiring,  bo  display- 
ed his  authority  over  his  attendants  in  a  very  characteristic  way. 

*  On  passing  the  gun-room  sky-light,  he  heard  the  voices  of  som^ 
of  his  people  whom  the  officers  had  taken  below,  and  who  were  en- 
joying themselves  very  merrily  amongst  th«r  new  acquaintance.  The 
old  Chief  looked  down,  and  observing  them  drinking  and  making  a 
noise,  he  called  to  thqqi  in  a  loud  passionate  voice,  which  made  them 
leave  their  glasses,  and  nm  up  the  ladder  in  great  terror.  From 
thence  the  alarm  spread  along  the  lower  deck,  to  the  midshipmen's 
birth,  where  another  party  was  carousing.  The  grog  and  wine  with 
which  they  had  been  entertained  was  too  potent  for  this  party,  as  they 
did  not  seem  to  care  much  for  the  old  Chief,  who,  posting  himself  at 
the  hatchway,  ascertained,  by  personal  examination,  who  the  offend- 
ers were.  On  this  occasion,  his  little  rod  of  office  was  of  much  use  ; 
he  pushed  the  people  about  with  it  to  make  them  speak,  and  used  it 
to  turn  them  round,  in  order  to  discover  their  faces.  One  maa 
watching  his  opportunity  when  the  Chief  was  punching  away  at 
somebody  who  had  just  come  up,  slipped  past  and  ran  off;  but  the 
quick  eye  of  the  old  man  was  not  so  easily  deceived,  and  he  set  oft 
in  chase  of  him  round  the  quarter  deck.  The  man  had  an  apron  fiill 
of  biscuit,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  midshipmen ;  this  im- 
peded his  running,  so  that  the  Chief,  notwithstanding  his  robes,  at 
last  came  up  with  him ;  but  while  he  was  stirring  him  up  with  his 
rod,  the  fellow  slipped  his  cargo  of  bread  into  a  coil  of  rope,  and  then 
went  along  with  tlie  Chief  quietly  enough.  The  old  man  came  back 
afterwards,  and  found  the  biscuit,  which  he  pointed  out  to  us,  ta 
show  that  it  had  not  been  taken  away.  He  continued  for  some  time 
at  the  hatchway,  expecting  more  people ;  but  finding  none  come  up, 
he  went  below  himself,  to  the  main  deck,  and  rummaged  under  the 
guns  and  round  the  main-mast,  to  discover  whether  any  one  was  con- 
cealed ;  but  finding  no  person  there,  he  came  again  upon  deck,  and 
ihwtly  after  went  into  his  bout.  *     p.  25,  26. 

We  may  add  the  folio  wing  just  and  characteristic  passage 
to  complete  the  picture — and  it  is  no  doubt  a  very  engaging 
one — of  Corean  manners. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Maxwell  had  come  on  board ;  and 
breakfast  being  ready,  we  prevailed  upon  the  Chief  to  sit  down 
witli  us.  He  ate  heartily  of  our  hashes,  and  of  every  thing  else  that 
«*<is  put  before  him>  using  a  kxufe^  fork,  and  spoon^  which  he  now 
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saw,  probably,  fbr  the  first  time  in  Kis  Kfe,  not  onlv  wtthout  awkwanl* 
ness,  but  to  soch  good  purpose,  that  he  declined  exchanging  them 
for  Chinese  chop-dticks,  which  were  provided  for  him.  In  fact,  he 
was  so  determined  to  adopt  our  customs  in  every  respect,  that  when 
the  tea  was  offered  to  him  in  the  Chinese  way,  he  looked  to  the  right 
and  left ;  and  seeing  ours  differently  prepared,  held  up  his  cup  to  the 
servant,  for  milk  and  sugar,  which  being  g'*/ento  him,  the  old  gentle • 
man  remained  perfectly  satisfied. 

*  The  politeness  and  case  with  which  he  accommodated  himself  to 
Uie  habits  of  people  so  different  from  himself,  were  truly  admirable  ; 
wnd  when  it  is  considered,  that  hitherto,  in  all  probability,  he  was  ig- 
inorant  even  of  our  existence,  his  propriety  of  manners  should  seem 
to  point,  not  only  to  high  rank  in  society,  but  to  imply  also  a  degree 
of  civilization  in  that  society,  not  confirmed  by  other  circumstances; 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  incident  is  curions,  as  showing,  that  however 
different  the  state  of  society  may  be  in  different  countries,  the  forms 
of  politeness  are  mueh  alike  in  alk  This  polished  character  was  very 
well  sustained  by  the  old  Chief;  as  he  was  pleased  with  our  attempts 
to  oblige  him,  and  whatever  we  seemed  to  care  about,  he  immediate* 
ly  took  an  interest  in.  He  was  very  inquisitive,  and  was  always  highly 
gratified  when  he  discovered  the  use  of  any  thing  wluch  had  puzzled 
him  at  first.  But  there  was  no  idle  surprise,  no  extravagant  burstn 
of  admiration  ;  and  he  certainly  would  be  considered  a  man  of  good 
breeding,  and  keen  observation,  in  any  prfrt  of  Uie  world. '   p.  33,  S4. 

The  character,  however,  is  not  quite  so  unexceptionable  as 
the  manners;  and,  even  during  the  brief  period  of  their  aci|uaint- 
aflce,  the  harshnebs,  the  imbecility  and  selfishness  of  the  half 
sava^  was  strtkinr^y  developed.  The  okl  chief  was  fond  of 
quarrelling  and  chubtisin^  his  attendants,  and  had  one  of  them 
severely  bastinadoed  for  some  very  slight  offence;  while  all  the 
rest  joined  in  mockery  of  his  cries  and  lamentation*.  When 
the  officers  at  last  insisted  on  returning  his  visits  on  fhore,  he 
appeared  extremely  distressed;  and  intimated,  by  many  sign9, 
that  it  would  cost  him  his  head  if  he  were  to  permit  it.  How- 
ever, though  surrounded  by  a  great  submissive  populntion,  he 
made  no  resistance;  and  they  accordingly  landed  along  wiih  him. 

'  The  old  man  was  lifted  out  of  the  boat  by  several  of  his  people, 
and  we  were  amazed  to  find,  when  they  set  him  down,  that  he  was  in 
tears,  and  looking  altogether  very  unliappy.  In  a  few  minutes  a  crowd, 
consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  people,  assembled  round  us,  and 
we  began  to  think  we  should  pay  dearly  for  our  curiosity.  But  the 
poor  old  man  had  no  thoughts  of  vengeance,  and  was  no  better 
pleased  with  the  crowd  than  we  were ;  for,  turning  to  his  soldiers,  he 
desired  them  to  disperse  the  mob,  which  they  did  in  a  moment  by 
pelting  them  with  great  stones.  The  Chief  now  began  crying  violently ; 
aad^  turning  towards  the  village,  walked  away,  leaning  his  licad  on  the 
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rfuHilder  of  on«  of  hU  people*    As  he  we»t  a]o!|f »  he  not  only  sobt 

bed  and  wept,  but  every  now  and  then  bellowed  aloud.    We  had 

been  nowise  prepared  for  such  a  scene,  and  were  extremely  sorry  for 

having  pushed  matters  to  this  extremity.     It  had  never  occurred  to 

us  that  the  old  Chiefs  head  was  really  in  danger  ;  and  even  now  wa 

could  not  satisfy  ourselves  whether  he  was  sincere,  or  merely  acting 

ill  order  to  prevail  on  us  to  retire.     The  perfect  tranquillity,  nay 

even  cheerfulness  of  the  Courtier,  who  staid  with  us 'all  tliis  time, 

puzzled  us  extremely ;  nor  could  we  account  for  the  indifference  of 

the  other  attendants,  who  looked  on  with  as  much  composure  as  if 

such  scenes  were  every-day  occurrences.     But  at  all  events,  it  waa 

necessary  before  proceeding  any  further,  that  the  old  man  should  be 

pacified ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  we  sat  down  on  the  beach,  up^ 

on  which  he  turned  about  and  came  crying  back  again. '    p.  S6,  37, 

The  party  j^od-bumouredly  rcprcased  their  curiosity,  when 

they  saw  how  mncb  distress  it  occasioned  j  and,  after  doing  all 

thoy  could  to  cheer  the  poor  old  man,  returned  to  their  ahipa 

wiiliout  entering  the  village,  and  sailed  away.     They  now  en-^ 

tared  upon  a  scene  utterly  unknown  to  European  navigator^, 

and  more  invariably  beautiful  than'  ever  before  repaid  the  toils 

'  and  hazards  of  discovery. 

'  *  We  threaded  our  vnj  ft>r  upwards  of  a  hundre4  miles  amongst 

islands  which  lie  jn  inin)ensp  clusters  in  every  direction.     At  first  w^ 

\  thought  of  counting  them,  and  even  attempted  to  note  theh-  places 

^  on  the  charts  which  we  were  making  of  this  coast ;  but  their  great 

number  completely  baffled  these  endeavours.  They  vary  in  size,, 
from  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length  to  five  or  six  miles,  and  are  of 
all  shapes.  From  the  mast-head  other  groups  were  pepceived  l3Tng 
one  behind  the  other  to  the  east  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  oould 
reach.  Fremientltf  above  a  hundred  islands  were  in  if^hffrom  deck  at 
one  moment.  The  sea  being  quite  smooth,  the  weatlier  fine,  and 
many  of  Jhe  islands  wooded  and  cultivated  in  -the  yalleyg,  the  scene 
was  at  all  times  lively,  and  was  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  our 
rapid  passage  along  the  coast,  by  which  tlie  appearances  about^ns 
were  perpetually  changing.  Of  this  coast  we  had  no  charts  possess- 
ing the  slightest  pretensions  to  accuracy,  none  of  the  places  a^ 
which  we  touched  being  laid  down  withm  sixty  miles  of  their  proper 
places.  Only  a  few  islands  are  noticed  in  any  map ;  whereas  the 
coast  for  near  two  hundred  miles,  is  completely  studded  with  tJiem, 
to  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  ftom  the  main  land. 
These  inaccuracies  in  the  charts  naturally  gave  a  very  high  degree 
of  interest  to  this  part  of  the- voyage  ;  yet  the  navigation  being  at  all 
times  uncertain,  and  often  dangerous,  considerable  anxiety  neces^ 
tarily  mingled  itself  with  the  satisfaction  produced  by  so  new  an4 
splendid  a  scene.  We  always  anchored  during  the  night,  or  when 
the  tides,  which  were  very  rapid,  prevented  our  proceeding  in  the 
deliberate  manner  absolutely  re<|uircd  by  the  nature  pf  the  cirvu^ 
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atances.  An  instance  of  the  n^cesstty'of  the^e  precautions  occurred 
on  the  7th  of  September,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  i( 
being  quite  calm,  we  were  drifting  along  with  the  tide,  which  sudden* 
ly  shifted  and  carried  us  rapidly  towards  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  waj» 
invisible  till  the  strong  rippling  of  the  water  showed  us  our  danger : 
we  let  go  the  anchor  immediately,  but  the  jerk  was  so  great,  as  to 
break  the  Lyra's  cable,  A  second  anchor,  however,  brought  her 
up  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  reef,  *     p.  4-2,  43. 

They  Janded  on  several  of  those  islands,  all  of  which  swarni 
vith  inhabitants ;  and  found  pretty  uniformly  the  same  impa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  get  rid  of  them — the  same 
aversion  to  enter  into  any  trafKc — the  same  jealous  seclusion 
of  their  women — and  the  same  paciQc  though  repulsive  deport- 
ment that  had  struck  them  on  their  first  approach — with  tha 
aainc  general  appearance  of  comfort  and  ytp^id  order.  It  is  cu-^ 
rious  to  think  of  this  living  fringe  of  cultivated  inlands — peo- 

1)ledy  to  all  appearance  from  the  earliest  ages,  by  millions  of  pa* 
ished  and  instrueted  human  beings,  who  have  never,  till  now« 
been  known  to  the  active  searchers  of  this  little  globe,  nor  at 
all  aware  of  their  existence, — and  to  whom  all  our  learning,  our 
traditions,  our  histories  and  occupations,  are  as  insignificant 
as  the  theories  of  tbe  Moonites  are  to  us.  This  archipelago  is 
not  the  work  of  insects;  and  the  islands  are  not  surrounded 
with  coral  reefs.  Whether  they  are  the  relics  and  skeleton  of 
a  disintegrated  continent,  or  the  buds  and  germs  of  a  new  one^ 
we  leave  to  geologists  to  determine,— or  at  least  to  dispute.  Our 
adventurers  saw  bullocks  and  poultry  in  abundance — but  could 
obtain  no  supplies.  They  also  observed  numbers  oi  crows,  ap- 
parently of  the  same  species  as  in  Europe. 

On  the  I8th  of  September,  they  turned  away  from  this  gar-* 
land  of  inlands,  without  having  by  any  means  got  to  the  end  of 
it ;  and,  entering  the  Japan  sea,  ^stood  to  the  south  for  the  Great 
Loo-Choo.  They  passed  a  remarkable  volcano  called  iSulphur  Is-^ 
land,  but  could  not  land  on  account  of  tbe  surf;  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  shore  they  were  in  search  of  in  the  close  of  the  fi)liowing 
day.  The  first  interview  with  the  inhabitants  was  promising, 
and  not  dclu^^ive. 

•  While  the  boats  were  away,  several  natives  came  off  to  tlie  Ly- 
ra. No  people  that  we  have  yet  met  with  have  been  so  friendly ; 
for,  the  moment  they  came  alongside,  one  handed  a  jar  of  water  up 
to  us,  and  another  a  basket  of  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  without  asking 
or  seeming  to  wish  for  an v  recompense.  Their  maniicrs  were  gentle 
and  respectful ;  they  uncovered  tlieir  heads  when  in  our  presence, 
^owed  whenever  they  spoke  to  us ;  and  when  wc  gave  them  sop^ 
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nun,  they  did  not  drink  it  till  they  had  bowed  to  every  person  round* 
Another  canoe  went  near  the  Alceste ;  and  a  rope  being  thrown  tm 
them»  they  tied  a  fish  to  it,  and  then  paddled  away.  All  this  seem- 
ed to  promise  well,  and  was  particularly  grateful  after  the  C(rfd  repul« 
aive  nuumers  of  the  Coreans. '  p*  61>  62. 

After  the  ships  were  anchored,  they  came  aboard  in  great 
numbers.  Captain  Hall  gives  tfab  lively  and  distinct  acoouot 
of  the  deportment  and  appearance  of  the  higher  classes. 

*  Their  manners  are  remarkably  gentle  and  unassuming.  They 
'are  observant,  and  not  without  curiosity ;  but  they  require  encou- 
ragement to  induce  them  to  come  forward,  being  restrained,  it  would 
seem,  by  a  genteel  self-denial,  from  gratifying  curiosity,  lest  it  might 
be  thought  obtrusive.  Their  dress  is  singularly  graceful ;  it  consists 
of  a  loose  flowing  robe,  with  very  wide  sleeves,  tied  round  the  middle 
by  a  broad  rich  belt  or  girdle  of  wrought  silk,  a  yellow  cylindrical 
cap,  and  a  neat  straw  sandal,  over  a  dliort  cotton  boot  or  stocking. 
Two  of  the  chiefs  wore  light  yellow  robes,  the  other  dark  blue,  streak- 
ed with  white,  all  of  cotton.  The  cap  is  flat  at  top.  They  all  carry 
fans,  which  they  stick  in  their  girdles  when  not  in  use ;  and  each 
l>erson  has  a  short  tobacco-pipe  in  a  small  bag,  hanging,  along  witk 
the  pouchy  at  the  girdle. '  p.  68,  69. 

The  following  description  applies  to  the  whole  population. 

*  The  variety  of  colour  and  pattern  in  the  dresses  of  the  people 
•to-day,  is  remarkable.  Many  wear  printed  cottons,  others  have  cot- 
ton dresses  with  the  pattern  drawn  on  it  by  hand,  instead  of  hemg  , 
stamped ;  but  blue,  in  all  its  shades,  is  the  prevalent  colour,  though 
there  were  many  dresses  resembling  in  every  respect  Highland  tar- 
•tans.  The  children,  in  general,  wear  more  showy  dresses  than  the 
.men ;  and  of  the  dress  of  the  women  we  can  say  nothing,  as  none 
/have  yet  been  seen.  Every  person  has  one  of  the  girdles  before  de- 
j»cribed,  which  is  always  of  a  different  colour  from  the  dr^s,  and  is* 
.in  general,  richly  ornamented  with  flowers  in  embossed  silk,  and 

sometimes  with  gold  and  silver  threads.     This  dress  is  naturally  so 
graceful,  that  even  the  lowest  boatmen  have  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance.    Their  hair,  which  is  of  a  glossy  black,  is  shaved  off  the  crown; 
but  the  bare  place  is  concealed  by  &eir  mode  of  dressing  the  hair 
in  a  close  knot  over  it.     Their  beards  and  mustachios  are  allowed  to 
jgrow,  and  are  kept  neat  and  smooth.    They  are  rather  low  in  sta- 
ture, \>ut  are  well  formed,  and  have  an  easy  gra^ceful  carriage,  which, 
suits  well  with  tlieir  flowing  dress.     Their  colour  is  not  good,  some 
being  very  dark  and  others  nearly  white ;  but  in  most  instances  they 
arc  of  a  deep  copper.     This  is  fully  compensated  for  by  the  sweet- 
ness and  intelligence  of  their  countenance.    Their  eyesy  which  are 
black,  have  a  placid  expression,  and  their  teeth  are  regular  and  beau-* 
tifuUy  white.     In  deportment  they  are  modest,  polite,  timid,  and  re* 
spectful ;  and,  in  short,  appear  to  be  a  most  interesting  and  amiable- 
people,  *  p.  70,  71. 
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There  wei«  coneider^Ie  difficoltiee  about  their  beiai;  permitted 
to  land;  but  these  were  at  last  overcomej  and  the  sick  Mfere  ac« 
commodated  in  the  gardens  of  a  temple  or  place  of  worship,  of 
whidh  the  natives  appeared  to  make  very  little  nse^  and  where 
they  were  treated  with  the  kindest  and  most  unwearied  attention 
by  an  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 

'  Milky  eggs,  meaty  and  v^etables,  were  brooKht  to  them  every 
day ;  and  whenever  they  felt  disposed  to  walk,  Uiey  were  accom" 
panied  by  one  or  two  of  the  natives,  who  took  their  arms  on  com* 
mg  to  rouffh  gromid,  and  often  helped  them  up  the  steep  side  of  the 
hiU  behind  the  hospital,  to  a  pleasant  grassy  spot  on  the  smnmit, 
where  the  natives  hghted  pipes  for  them:  in  short,  I  suppose  sailora 
were  never  so  caressed  before. '    p.  155. 

The  rest  of  the  crewi  however,  and  even  the  officers,  were  • 

Sod  deal  restricted  in  their  communications  with  the  interior^ 
ing  specially  interdicted  from  entering  the  town:  or  large  vil« 
lage  near  the  landing  place,  and  generally  confined,  indeed^ 
ciUier  to  a  walk  along  the  beach,  or  to  the  top  of  a  small  emi- 
nence in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Lyra,  however,  circumna^ 
vigated  the  islana,  which  was  found  to  be  about  sixty  miles  in 
length, — and  examined  several  other  ^arbours  i  and  such  was  the 
familiarity  and  cordiality  of  the  intercourse  maintained  with  the 
natives,  that  many  intimacies  and  friendships  were  formed  with 
individuals,  and  a  pretty  correct  notion  obtained  of  the  general 
character  and  habits  of  the  population.  From  the  account 
which  is  here  given,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  amiable 
or  a  happier  race*  Their  manners  appear  to  be  formed  upon  the 
very  hignest  standard  of  true,  and  therefore  universal  polite- 
ness $  and  a  disciple  of  Chesterfield,  it  would  appear,  might 
have  something  to  learn,  but  would  certainly  find  nothing  to 
teach,  among  those  simple  and  remote  people.  In  addition  to 
the  testimonies  we  have  already  quoted,  we  may  give  the  follow- 
ing  pleasing  and  characteristic  anecdotes.  Tne  first  time  the 
Chiefs  dined  on  board,  it  was  observed,  that— 

*  When  the  covers  were  removed,  they  became  silent,  and  looked 
on  either  hand  for  directions  how  to  proceed.  On  being  helped  to 
soup,  they  did  not  stir  till  they  saw  us  take  spoons,  in  the  manage-* 
ment  of  which  they  showed  but  little  awkwardness.  The  knife  and 
fork  gave  them  more  trouble  ;  but  they  set  seriously  about  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  their  use,  and,  in  a  short  time,  found  no  difficulty. 
Their  grave  propriety  on  this  occasion  is  the  more  Worthy  of  remark, 
from  its  standing  in  some  measure  opposed  to  our  own  behaviour  un** 
der  similar  circumstances :  for  instance,  when  we  first  tried  to  eat 
with  their  chopsticks  3  on  that  occasion  there  was  a  sort  of  giggling 
embarrassment  shown  by  some  of  us,  a  contempt  as  it  were  of  our- 
'  selves,  for  eondesoendiog  to  employ  an  effort  to  acquire  the  use  of  a 

li2 
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thing  apparently  so  unitnport^t.  Thxkr  diminutiTe  cupB  and  odd 
dishes,  too,  sometimes  excited  mirth  amongst  us.  Our  LfOO-cbo# 
friends,  however,  never  committed  themselves  in  this  way  ;  a  differ- 
ence of  manners,  which  may  arise  from  their  looking  upon  us  aa 
their  superiors,  and  vice  versa ;  but  even  admitting  tlus,  which  w« 
were  su^ciontiy  disposed  to  do,  it  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  us/— 
p.  116,  117. 

On  anottier  occasion  of  the  same  kind— 

•  They  were  all  in  great  spirits,  and  ate  and  drank  freely,  and 
though  til ey  complained  of  the -size  of  the  glasses,  and  of  the  strength 
of  the  wine,  tasted  every  thing  from  punch  to  champagne  :  the  brisk- 
ness of  the  last  indeed  surprised  them  not  a  little,  and  effectuallj 
muddled  two  of  them  for  some  time.  Cheese  was  the  only  tiling  th^ 
all  objected  to,  probably  on  account  of  its  being  made  of  milk,  which 
they  never  taste.  The  interpreter  not  being  present,  the  conversa- 
tion was  carried  on  through  Mr  Clifford  and  Madera,  and  partly  bj 
•igns.  Whether  intelligibly  or  not,  everybody  was  talking.  Madera 
has  dinned  often  on  board  the  ship,  and  is  quite  perfect  in  our  cus- 
toms. On  this  occasion  he  took  great  charge  of  the  chiefs  at  his  end 
of  the  table,  speaking  sometimes  in  one  language  and  sometimes  in 
the  othei.  Observing  Jeema  eating  ham  without  mustard,  he  called 
to  Captain  Maxwell's  servant,  and  pointing  to  Jeema,  said,  "  Tom, 
take  mustard  to  him.  " 

*  After  sitting  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  dinner,  and  drink- 
ing with  tolerable  spirit,  they  rose  to  depart ;  but  this  they  were  not 
allowed  to  do,  and  they  were  informed  that  it  was  the  English  cus- 
tom to  sita  much  longer  time.  They  represented  that  tlie  sun  had 
let,  and  they  would  never  be  able  to  find  their  way  on  shore,  but 
would  all  be  drowned  in  attempting  it.  This  alarming  difficulty  wa» 
easily  overruled  by  a  promise  of  the  barge,  and  they  sat  down  again. — 
These  four  bumpers  made  the  party  very  nierry,  and  it  now  was  in- 
timated to  them,  that  as  all  the  usual  formalities  had  been  observed* 
they  might  drink  just  as  much  as  they  liked,  or  pass  the  bottle  alto- 
gether ;  a  permission  of  which  few  of  them  took  advantage.  They 
lighted  their  pipes,  laughed,  joked,  and  seemed  so  happy^  that  it 
wfis  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  conviviality  is  nowhere  better  under- 
stood than  at  Loo-choo.  After  a  time,  at  our  reqttest,  they  played 
some  games,  of  which  we  had  heard  them  speak. — Before  leaving 
the  cabin,  they  showed  us  a  Loo-choo  dance  round  the  table :  Mfi- 
dera  placed  himself  at  the  head  before  Ookooma,  while  the  otherg 
ranged  themselves  in  a  line  behind  him  ;  he  began  by  a  song,  the  air 
of  which  was  very  pretty,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  commenced 
the  dance,  which  consisted  principally  in  throwing  the  body  into  a 
variety  of  postures,  and  twisting  the  hands  about.  Sometimes  tho 
kands  were  placed  flat  together,  at  others  separate,  but  generally  the 
former ;  the  movements  both  of  the  body  and  hands  were  regular^ 
aad  af  a  waving  description»*^ln  tUi«  way  they  went  several  timei^ 
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rtmnd  the  table.  Mdden  had  a  graceful  carriage ;  and  his  dancing, 
though  fimtastic,  was  really  elegant ;  his  singing  too  was  in  good 
taste.  The  others  danced  clumsily,  though  in  perfect  good  time* 
and  joined  with  some  spirit  in  the  chorus. 

*  The  ship  was  illuminated,  and  the  sailors  were  dancing  on  the 
npper  deck.  The  chiefs  were  much  pleasud  with  this  scene,  which 
was  lively  enough.  After  watching  the  dance  of  the  sailors  fpr  a 
few  minutes,  Madera,  who,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  **  was  up  to  e- 
very  thing, ''  ran  among  the  sailors,  and  seizing  one  of  them  by  the 
shoulders,  put  him  out  of  the  dance,  took  his  place,  and  kept  up 
the  reel  with  the  same  spirit,  and  exactly  in  the  t>atne  style  and  ste^/ 
as  the  sailors.  The  other  dances  were  left  ofi*,  and  the  whole  sliip's 
company  assembling  round  Madera,  cheered  and  clapped  him  till 
the  dance  was  done.  The  cliiefs  joined  in  the  applause,  seeming  no 
less  surprised  than  ourselves  at  Madera's  skill ;  for  his  imitation  of 
the  sailors*  odd  steps  and  gestures  was  as  exact  as  if  he  had  lived  a- 
mongst  seamen  all  his  life.  The  officers  then  danced  a  country  dance, 
after  which  the  chiefs,  unasked,  and  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  polite- 
ness, which  rendered  every  thing  they  did  appropriate,  instantly  step- 
ped forward,  and  danced  several  times  round  the  quarter-deck,  to 
the  infinite  gratification  of  the  sailors. '     p.  162-^168. 

The  following  is  perhaps  a  still  more  deci:9ive  proof  of  the 
native  delicacy  of  their  character. 

*  A  young  man  belonging  to  the  Alceste  had  died  during  our  ab- 
aence.  When  the  natives  were  informed  of  this  circumstance,  thej 
requested  permission  to  make  the  grave,  and  begged  Captain  Max- 
well to  point  out  a  place  for  tliis  purpose.  Captain  Maxwell  said  that 
no  situation  could  be  more  appropriate  than  under  the  grove  of  trees 
near  the  temple,  a  spot  already  rendered  sacred  by  many  Loo^choo 
tombs. — Next  day  the  body  was  carried  to  the  grave  with  all  the 
formalities  usual  on  such  occasions,  Captain  Maxwell,  according  to 
custom,  walking  last,  with  the  officers  and  qrew  before  liini.  The 
ready  politeness  of  the  natives  was  never  more  strikingly  displayed 
than  now  ;  for,  perceiving  that  those  who  were  of  the  highest  rank 
walked  in  the  rear,  they  considered  that  their  station  must  of  course 
he  in  front ;,  and  they  accordingly  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of 
tiie  procession,  and  preserved,  throughout  the  ceremony,  the  most 
profound  silence..  They  were  all  dressed  in  white  robes,  which  wa 
have  reason  to  believe  is  tlieir  mourning. '    p.  153-4. 

As  a  further  proof  of  their  bocial  and  familiar  habits,  we  mar 
mention  a  singular  and  most  laudable  custom  thejr  have,  of  al- 
ways carrying  with  them,  nicely  packed  in  a  box,  the  ntateriala 
for  a  comfortable  dinner,  which  they  eat  when  and  wherever 
they  find  most  agreeable,  and  with  such  companions  as  they 
may  pick  up  in  their  rambles. 

<  Every  person  of  rank, '  says  Captain  Hall,  *  is  attended  by  n 
lad;  generally  his  son,  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  a  little  squarf 
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box,  in  which  there  are  several  small  drawers,  divUed  into  eomparu 
ments,  filled  with  rice,  diced  eggs,  small  squares  of  smoked  pork| 
cakes,  and  fish ;  and  in  one  comer  a  small  metal  pot  of  sackee,  be* 
mdes  cups  and  chopsticks.  By  having  this  always  with  them,  th^ 
can  dine  when  and  where  they  choose*  They  frequently  invite  us  to 
dine  with  them ;  and,  if  we  agree  to  the  proposal,  they  general^  ask 
any  other  of  the  chieft  whom  they  meet  to  be  of  the  party,  and  join 
dinners*  The  place  selected  for  these  pic-nics  is  commonly  under 
the  trees,  in  a  cool  spot,  where  a  mat  is  spread  on  the  grass ;  and 
^every  thing  being  laid  out  in  great  order,  the  party  lies  down  in  m- 
.circle,  and  seldom  breaks  up  tiU  the  sackee  pot  is  empty.  *    p.  160u 

But  it  is  not  only  their  manners  and  tempers  that  are  thus  sin- 
^larly  agreeable ; — their  dispositions  seem  to  be  thoroughly  ami* 
«ble  and  ^ntle,  and  their  honesty  and  integrity  without  blemish* 
Duriog  SIX  weeks  continual  intimacy^  our  adventurers  never 
saw  any  thing  approaching  to  a  quarrel  or  afirayi  nor  any  pu- 
nishment inflicted  beyond  an  angry  lookf  or  the  tap  of  a  fan ; 
and  not  an  article  of  any  kind  was  stolcof  or  suspected  to  be 
etoleni  thouffh  every  thing  was  exposed  in  a  way  that  might 
Jiave  tempted  persons  in  whose  eyes  most  of  them  must  have 
l>een  less  rare  and  precions.  To  complete  this  picture  of  the 
golden  ag^e,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Chiefs  never  once  appeared  to 
treat  the  inferior  peofde  with  harshness  or  severity  $  that  there 
^as  nothing  like  poverty  or  distress  of  any  kind  to  be  seen — no 
deformed  persons—and  very  little  appeaiance  of  disease ;  ^nd 
£nally,  that  they  have  no  arms  of  any  sort  for  offence  pr  de» 
fence,  and  positively  denied  having  any  knowledge  of  war,  either 
by  experience  or  tradition.  It  is  at  least  equally  certain,  that 
4hey  bavo  no  knowledge  of,  or  regard  for  money;  as  they  appear- 
€d  to  set  no  vahie  whatever  either  on  the  dollars  or  gold  pieces 
that  were  offered  them  by  the  navigators ;  and  it  was  understood^ 
ihat  any  Kttle  simple  traiffic  they  carry  on  is  managed  in  the  way 
of  barter* 

As  to  their  knowledge  and  attainments,  they  manufacture 
salt— build  stone  &rches«-Mcultivate  their  fields,  bo|h  for  rice, 
millet,  sugar,  and  other  crops,  with  great  neatness— weave  and 
stain  their  cotton  cloths  with  singular  taste — and  embroider 
their  girdles  and  pouches  with  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and  ele» 
gance*  Their  silks  and  woollens  are  said  to  be  broufjht  from 
China ;  and  the  latter,  Captain  Hall  conceives,  from  their  a{>- 
pearance,  to  have  come  originally  from  England.  Their  hair 
and  dress:  is  always  arranged  with  the  utmost  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness.  They  all  carry  fans  of  a  pretty  and  light 
jconstructioB.  The  most  remarkable  person  that  appeared^  waft 
a  chief  of  the  name  of  Madera,  who  for  severid  weeks  dissem» 
bled  his  high  rank,  and,  in  the  habit  of  the  lower  orders,  a^ 
|ra(:ted  the  notice  x>[  ever^  one  by  his  sin|;]uiar  i^iriosit^  mdj^ 
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tdligmcet  and  ingratiated  himself  with  every  one  by  his  eic« 
treme  good  humour^  kindness,  and  habits  of  accommodation* 
In  less  than  a  month,  he  had  acauired  so  much  English  as  to 
be  able  to  converse  very  intelligibly,  and,  on  many  occasions^ 
to  perform  the  part  of  an  interpreter ;  and,  in  a  far  shorter 
time,  he  had  so  perfectly  familiarized  himself  with  our  usages, 
as  to  have  no  appearance  whatever  of  awkwardness  or  embar- 
rassment in  the  society  of  the  travellers. 

*  The  great  interest,  *  says  Captain  Hall,  '  which  Madera  took  in 
the  English,  and  the  curiosity  he  always  expressed  about  our  cus- 
toms at  home,  suggested  the  idea  of  taking  him  with  us  to  England, 
where  he  would  have  been  an  interesting  specimen  of  a  people  so 
little  known ;  and  he  also  might  have  carried  back  knowledge  of  the 
greatest  use  to  his  country.  When  it  was  proposed  to  him,  he  paus* 
ed  for  some  minutes,  and  then,  shaking  his  head,  said,  *  I  go  Inje- 
ree, — father,  mother,  childs,  wife,  house,  all  cry !  not  go ;  no,  no, 
all  cry ! '    p.  159. 

The  parting  scene  between  these  amiable  people  and  their  af- 
fectionate visiters,  shows  this  distinguished  character  in  a  still 
jnore  engaging  light,  and  is  altogeUier  exceedingly  touching 
and  pleasing.  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  read  such  passagea 
as  the  following — though  it  is  a  little  painful  to  think  now  sel- 
dom they  can  oe  written  with  troth,  and  how  rare  it  is  to  find 
a  brave  and  hardy  seaman  like  Captain  Hall|  able  or  willing  to 
do  them  such  justice  in  the  expression. 

*  While  we  were  at  dinner,  IVttdera  came  into  the  Alceste*s  cabin 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  some  questions  about  the  sextant.  He  ha4 
not  been  aware  of  our  being  at  dinner,  and  looked  shocked  at  having 
intruded ;  and  when  invited  to  sit  down,  politely,  but  firmly  decline£ 
From  the  cabin  he  went  to  the  gun  room,  to  see  his  friend  Mr  Hopp- 
ner,  the  junior  lieutenant  of  the  Alceste,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
a  great  friendship.  Mr  Hoppner  gave  him  a  picture  of  the  Alceste, 
and  some  other  presents ;  upon  which  Madera,  who  was  much  afiect- 
ed,  said,  '^  To-morrow  diip  go  sea ;  I  go  my  father  house,  two  day 
distance :  when  I  see  my  father,  I  show  him  your  present,  and  I  teU 
him,  me,  Henry  Hoppner  all  same  (as)  brother,  '  and  burst  into  - 
tears! 

*  Sunday,  27th  of  October. — At  day-break  we  unmoored ;  and  the 
natives,  on  seeing  us  take  up  one  of  our  anchors,  thought  we  were 
going  to  get  under  weigh  immediately,  and  give  them  the  slip,  which 
was  not  at  a}!  intended*  This  alarm,  however,  brought  the  chiefii 
off  in  a  great  hurry ;  not  in  a  body  in  their  usual  formal  way,  but 
one  by  one,  in  separate  canoes.  Old  Jeema  called  on  board  the 
Lyra  on  his  way  to  the  frigate ;  he  was  a  good  deal  agitated ;  and 
4he  tears  came  into  his  e>es  when  I  put  a  ring  on  his  finger.  Ha 
gave  me,  in  return,  bis  knife* 
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*  The  other  chiefs  called  alongside  on  their  way  to  the  ftigate,  but 
Went  on  when  I  told  them  that  I  was  just  going  to  the  Alceste  mj- 
self.  In  the  mean  time  Madera  came  on  board,  with  the  sextant  in 
his  hand ;  he  was  in  such  distress  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was 
about.  In  this  distracted  state  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  us,  du- 
ring which  he  continued  lighting  his  pipe  and  smoking  as  fast  as  he 
could  ;  drinking  and  eating  whatever  was  placed  before  him.  After 
he  had  a  little  recovered  himself,  he  asked  what  books  it  would  be 
necessary  to  read  to  enable  him  to  make  use  of  the  sextant ;  I  gave 
Iiim  a  nautical  almanack,  and  told  him  that  he  must  understand  that 
in  the  first  instance :  he  opened  it,  and  looking  at  the  figures,  held 
up  his  hands  in  despair,  and  was  at  last  forced  to  confess  that  it  was  a 
hopeless  business.  He  therefore  put  the  sextant  up  and  bade  us  fare- 
well. Before  he  left  the  Lyra  he  gave  Mr  Clifford  his  pipe,  tobacco- 
pouch,  and  a  crystal  ornament ;  sHying,  as  he  held  out  the  last, 
•*  You  go,  Ingeree,  you  give  this  to  your  childs." — Mr  Clifford  gave 
him  a  few  presents  in  return,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  to  be  consi- 
dered his  friend.  Madera,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
placed  his  hands  several  times  upon  his  heart,  and  cried,  "  Eedooshee, 
edooshee  !  "  My  friend,  my  friend ! — To  me  he  gave  a  fan  and  a 
picture  of  an  old  man  looking  up  at  the  sun,  drawn,  he  said,  by  hun- 
self:  he  probably  meant  in  his  picture  some  allusion  to  ray  usual  oc** 
cupation  at  the  observatory.  After  he  had  put  off  in  his  boat,  he 
called  out,  "  Ingeree  noo  choo  sibittee  yootoosha,  '*  I  shall  ever  re- 
member the  English  people.  When  he  went  to  the  Alceste,  one  of 
the  chiefs  remarked  that  he  had  neither  his  hatchee-matchee  on  nor 
his  robes,  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  respectful  to  wait  upon  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  for  the  last  time,  in  his  ordinary  dress ;  particularly  at 
all  the  others  were  in  full  array.  Madera,  who,  poor  fellow,  had 
been  too  much  concerned  about  other  matters  to  think  of  dress,  wai 
shocked  at  this  apparent  want  of  politeness,  and  went  immediately  to 
apologize  to  Captain  Maxwell,  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  gave 
him  a  present,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  always  too 
happy  to  see  him,  to  notice  what  dress  he  had  on. — In  the  mean 
time,  the  anchor  was  hove  up,  and  every  thing  being  ready  for  ma- 
king sail,  the  chiefs  rose  to  take  leave.  Ookooma  wished  to  say 
something,  but  was  too  much  affected  to  speak,  and  before  thej 
reached  their  boats  they  were  all  in  tears. — Mddera  cried  bitterly  at 
he  shook  hands  with  his  numerous  friends,  who  were  loading  him  with 
presents. — The  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  numerous  canoes 
which  had  assembled  round  the  ships,  stood  up,  and  continued  war- 
ing their  fans  and  handerchiefs  till  we  were  beyond  the  reefs,  and 
could  see  them  no  longer  ! '     199 — 203. 

We  have  already  mentioned  two  of  the  most  curious  peculi- 
firities  in  the  state  of  this  people — that  they  are  ignorant  of 
War*— and  of  the  use  or  value  of  Money ; — facts  so  very  singular^ 
fonbidering  their  proximitv  and  occasional  intercourse  ^it^ 
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China,  Cores  and  Japan,  in  all  of  which  both  wtt  snf&cientlj 
ktiown,  that  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  perhaps,  whether 
their  intelligent  visiters,  inquisitive  and  vigilant  as  they  were  as 
to  both  particulars,  have  not  been  in  some  measure  deceived. 
The  other  most  remarkable  features  in  their  condition,  are  their 
indifference  or  disreorard  for  religion,  and  the  low  state  in  which 
they  keep  their  priests— -their  singular  and  invariable  reserve  on 
the  subject  of  their  sovereign  and  his  government — and  the  un- 
precedented and  inflexible  rigour  with  which  they  sequester 
ilieir  women  from  the  sight  or  observation  of  strangers. 

Their  religion^  it  seems,  is  that  of  Buddh  or  Fo;  but  it  seems 
to  occupy  scarcely  any  share  of  their  regard,  and  the  priests 
are  universally  regarded  as  the  lowest  and  least  respected  class 
in  the  community.  These  unhappy  men  are  condemned  to  ce- 
libacy, and  seemed  to  have  no  occupation  but  to  sweep  the 
temple,  and  keep  the  walks  in  the  garden  in  order.  They  have 
a  timorous  and  subdued  expression  of  countenance ;  and,  when 
tnir  officers  showed  them  any  mark  of  respect,  the  chiefs  repre- 
^nted  this  as  quite  ridiculous,  and  told  tbcm  to  show  them  no 
sort  of  attention.  Tl)ey  never  talk  or  seem,  to  think  of  reli- 
gion^-nor  did  the  visiters  observe  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a 
religious  ceremony,  except  the  killing  of  a  hog,  and  burning 
tome  spirits  over  the  grave  of  the  English  sailor ;— a  proceed 
ing  in  which,  however,  the  priests  wer«  not  allowed  to  take 
any  share,  but  which  was  entirely  conducted  by  the  chiefs* 
They  bury  their  dead ;  and,  after  some  years,  gather  up  their 
bones,  which  they  preserve  in  jars  of  a  handson\p  shape. 

Captain  Maxwell  made  many  attempts  to  have  an  interview 
with  their  sovereign ;  but  this  was  not  only  rejected  with  the 
greatest  appearance  of  distress,  but  every  inquiry  into  his  con« 
dition  or  plaee  of  residence,  seemed  to  produce  equal  suffering 
and  embarrassment*  A  grave  and  dignified  person,  said  to  be 
the  heir-apparent,  paid  a  visit  to  the  ships  %  and  was  infinitely 
relieved,  when  Captain  Maxwell,  with  his  usual  mildness  and 
good  sense,  assured  him,  that  *  however  desirous  he  had  origin 

*  nally  been  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Majesty,  he  had  ceased 

*  to  think  of  it  from  the  moment  he  had  learned  that  it  was  con- 

*  trary  to  the  customs  of  the  country. '  The  chiefs  fell  on  their 
knees  to  the  Captain  on  hearing  this  gracious  communication* 
All  the  natives  kneeled  whenever  the  Prince  came  near  them. 
None  of  the  chiefs  were  allowed  to  sit  down,  or  to  eat  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  his  personal  attendants,  who,  from  their  dress  and 
•ccupationsy  were  evidently  servants,  sat  down  along  with  the 
cbie^  to  the  table  which  their  master  had  left* 

The  seclusion  of  the  women  was  so  complete,  that  none  of 
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tbe  wdfBgtn  erer  fairly  saw  one  of  them  during  the  whok  time 
of  their  stay.  Oocei  some  of  the  c^Soera  rowed  near  a  point 
where  several  were  assembled  to  look  at  them }  but  diey  fled  oa 
their  approach.  Tie  best  view  they  had  ot  them  was  through 
tbe  telescope  in  the  ship's  cabin  window.  By  this  means  they 
saw  them  passing  along  with  their  children  boimd  on  their  backsy 
and  sometimes  husking  rice  in  a  wooden  mortar,  undressed  from 
the  wwt  upwards.  One  young  lady  was  observed  to  amuse  her- 
aelf  a  long  time  in  making  h&  dog  bark  at  the  ships.  They  do 
not  aRow  polygamy ;  and  expressed  great  horror  at  the  lioenti^ 
ous  practices  of  the  Chinese  m  this  respect.  They  would  never 
talk  of  their  women,  nor  Ave  any  ezphmation  of  their  reason 
for  thus  secluding  them.  AD  that  could  be  got  from  them  wasy 
that  thejr  wouM  M  sadly  terrified  at  the  sig^t  of  tbe  EMlish  stran- 
gers.— ^*  LooChdb  woman  see  £ngeree  man— Loo-Choo  woman 
a>*  On  anotfier  oeoudon,  on  being  shown  the  picture  of  an  Eng- 
lady,  they  satdi '  Loo*-Choo  woman  not  handsome  I  *  but  whe- 
ther out  of  jeakmsy  or  humifity,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.*— 
TThoi^h  they  oiken  spokewith  affection  of  their  diildren  and  Ck 
miliesy  it  is  rather  surmised  by  Captain  HaU,  that  they  do  not 
treat  their  women  with  very  great  galhntry  or  indulgence.  It 
was  gathered,  at  least,  not  only  that  they  were  scarcely  admitted 
into  sode^,  but  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  drudgery  of 
agriculture  fell  upon  Uiem ;  and  it  was  even  suspected  that  they 
were  not  allowed  the  indispensable  luxury  of  a  nn.  There  was 
one  woman  in  the  Englisn  party,  the  wife  of  the  boatswain  of 
the  Akeste,  who  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the 
natives,  and  was  even  invitecT  to  walk  through  their  city — an 
honour  which,  in  spite  of  female  curiosity,  sm  thought  fit  to 
decline.  When  she  was  washing  some  hnen  on  the  shore  by 
herself,  she  was  visited  by  a  native  female,  very  degantly  dress- 
ed, who  examined  her  with  the  greatest  attention ;  but  shrunk 
from  the  reciprocal  scrutiny  which  Mrs  Loy  very  naturally  wisb* 
ed  to  make  into  the  state  of  her  habiliments. 

We  cannot  bid  farewell  to  these  interesting  islanders,  widi^ 
out  again  expressing  our  pride  and  admiratk>n  at  the  uniibrm 
prq)rjety,  good  humour,  and  kindness  of  those  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  them, 
and  by  whom  we  hope  they  will  jjudge  of  En^Iirii  and  European 
ananners.  It  is  fortunate  to  be  represented,  m  foreign  regions, 
by  such  men  as  Captains  Maxwell  and  Hal^  and  the  crews 
formed  by  their  precept  and  example  :*»nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  denghtfiil  than  the  spectacle  of  warlike  and  hardy  men, 
eecluded  from  female  society,  and  aU  the  softening  influences  of 
^opestic  life,  thus  yieldinj;  themselves  to  the  fcimlly  fotUujip  of 
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buman  brodierhood,  and  ex^ban^ng  gentle  offices  with  a  rao^ 
of  beings,  in  whom,  however  anuable,  coarser  and  uninatmct- 
ed  nations  might  so  easify  have  found  materiab  for  scorn  and 
derision.  It  seems  very  dngular,  indeed,  to  ns»  that  there 
should  have  been  no  tendency  to  any  such  feelings — and  that 
the  whole  crews  should  have  been  so  subdued  by  the  kindneaa 
and  unaffected  suavity  of  those  gentle  strangers,  as  to  have 
lud  aside  a  great  part  of  their  habitual  roughness  on  their  ac- 
c:oiint,  and  treated  them  with  something  of  the  softness  and 
consideration  with  which  generous  men  always  behave  to  wo* 
men.  Even  to  us,  who  have  by  no  means  the  same  right  to 
despise  timid  and  unwarlike  natives  that  must  be  allowed  to 
British  seamen,  there  is  something,  we  confess,  a  little  ridicu- 
lous in  the  picture  of  this  comparatively  effeminate  race,  armed 
only  with  fans,  and  bustKng  about  with  their  submissive  smiley 
and  long  petticoats  of  bright  silk  and  figured  muslin ;  and  it  is 
not  without  difficulty  that  we  can  avoid  feeling  a  little  contempt 
for  that  utter  ignorance  of  discord  and 'avarice  which  mutt  con- 
atitute  their  chief  felicity.  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to 
read  Captain  Hall's  book,  to  become  ashamed  of  these  paltry 
feelings— and  to  be  convinced,  that  they  who  could  thus  win, 
tiie  firiendship  and  esteem  of  the  crews  and  commanders  of  Bri- 
tish ships  of  war,  can  only  appear  ridiculous  when  considered 
throueh  the  medium  of  some  gross  and  despicable  prejudice. 

This  very  delightful  account  of  the  people  of  Lioo-choo  is 
followed  by  an  Appendix ;  in  which  various  points  of  learning 
are  discussed  with  singular  modesty  and  intelligence. 

Captain  Hall's  voyage  has  furnished  several  corrections  on 
the  Geography  of  tM  remote  regions  which  he  visited.  One  of 
these  respects  the  coast  of  Corea ;  for  though  his  course  waa 
not  always  in  sight  of  that  coast,  he  was  sufficiently  near  to  be 
certain  uat  there  is  a  great  error  in  the  longitude  usually  as- 
aigned  to  it,  which  is  indeed  nearly  the  same,  from  dke  first 
maps  of  the  Jesuits  down  to  the  present  time.  The  m^M 
constructed  by  those  reverend  fathers  conveyed  the  first  au- 
thentic information  concerning  the  geography  of  China  and 
the  adjacent  countries ;  and  are^  we  believe,  vei^  correct  in  thet 

Eisition  of  all  such  places  as  were  actually  visited  by  thenu 
owever,  ae  they  do  not  appear  to  have  surveyed  Corea,  and  as 
no  European  voyagers,  antecedent  to  the  present,  seem  to  have 
mited  its  western  coast,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  ^eat  errory 
would  be  discovered  whenever  a  more  accurate  examination  was 
jnade.  Accordingly,  the  west  coast  of  Corea,  which,  between 
the  parallels  of  S^  and  S7  north,  b  placed  by  the  Jesuits,  by 
^AiiviixB,  KEM^PiXj^  and  the  most  modem  jauthorities,  in  ]c^ 
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frituJe  195^  E.  or  a  little  more^  was  fband  to  be  not  \t9m  thaa 
2^  further  to  ihe  east.     When  the  Alccste  and  Lyra  were  io  thm 
latitude  of  96^  40"  north,  and  longitude  126^  1(/  E^  they  coold 
discover  no  land  to  the  eastward ;  and  they  steered  E1.&E.  for 
more  than  90  miles  before  they  reached    (he  coast.       Theif 
course,  after  leaving  the  coa^r,  iay  about  S.S.  W.  for  more  tkaa 
120  miles,  through  prodigious  clusters  of  islands,  of  wbicb  no 
mention  is  made  in  any  chart.     On  reaching  latitude  Si*  22'  55^ 
north,  and  longitude  it^e**  2'  52"  en&t,  they  were  still  surrounded 
by  innumerable  islands;  and  a  high  pQint  on  themaio  land  was 
Just  discernible  in  the  eastern  quarter,  from  the  top  of  aD  ele- 
Tated  peak  near  the  anchorage,  at  an  island  where  they  laoded. 
The  coast  could  not,  therefore,  be  less  than  40  or  50  miles  dk* 
tant,  or  in  longitude  about  127^  E. ;  so  that  the  whole  of  this 
range  of  coast,  from  Si'^  to  SG4°  north,  an  extent  of  about  150 
nautical  miles,  must  be  carried  2^  of  longitude,  or  nearly  100 
ftuch  miles  further  to  the  east;  thereby  cutting  off  a  space  of  oo 
less  than  14,400  square  miles,  and,  of  course,  diminishing  the 
peninsula  of  Corea  about  one-third. 

On  comparing  the  charts  in  this  voliraie  with  the  maps  of 
the  Jesuits,  we  have  been  surprised  to  observe  a  much  more  ex« 
act  agreement  in  the  longitudes  than  in  the  latitudes,  lo  a 
snap  professedly  copied  from  their  surveys^  we  find  the  moaifa 
of  the  Pei-ho  laid  down  in  117^  S7'  £.;  and  the  anchorage 
of  the  squadron  of  the  kte  embassy  was  118^  EL;  and,  tak* 
ing  awaj-  12',  this  gives,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  117®  *»', 
only  13  minutes  greater  than  the  preceding  determination.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  bottom  of  trie  Guiph  of  Peechelee  is,  by 
both  charts,  in  119^  90'  ea^t  longitude.  In  the  reduction  of  this 
longitude,  the  island  of  Ferro  is  supposed  to  be  17^  33'  west  from 
Greenwich* 

The  coast  of  the  Yellow  Sea  affords  several  other  examples  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  though  accident  must  be  allowed  to  come 
in  for  a  share  in  this  coincidence,  it  is  nevertheless  a  proof  that 
the  Reverend  Fathers  were  actual  observers,  and  possessed  a 
great  deal  both  of  diligence  and  accuracy.  The  best  maps  are 
wrong  in  the  situation  of  I.oo*<:hoo.  They  place  it  betwera 
^S**  45'  and  27^  57'  N.,  and  between  1284**  and  129*  east  longi- 
tude. The  island  is  also  made  to  extend  about  130  miles  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  uniform  breadth  of  about  50  miles.  Its 
true  direction  is  nearly  N,  E.  by  N.,  and  &  W.  by  S. ;  its 
length  only  5(>  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  11.  The  k>ngitude 
of  the  western  extremity  is  120**  84'  east,  and  of  the  eastern 
\2\i^  18'.  The  latitude  of  the  south  point  is  26^  4^'  N.  and  of 
the  north  point  26^*  524\ 
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•  The  tract  of  the  ships^  in  running  down  from  the  head  of  the 
Gulph  of  Peechelee  to  Loo-choo,  Jay  mostly  through  the  Yel* 
low  iSea ;  an  extensive  but  shallow  inland  sesy  hardly  anywhere 
exceeding  45  fathoms  in  depth,  and  often  not  more  than  20; 
with  a  bottom  of  clay  or  mud,  the  aUtwion^  no  doubt,  of  the 
great  rivers  that  are  poured  into  it  from  the  mountains  and  the 
plains  of  China.  It  was  in  the  months  of  July  tind  August  that 
the  ^oy age  was  performed,  end  between  the  parallels  of  SB**  and 
26%  the  temperature  being  very  uniform,  and  the  heat  mode- 
rate; so  that  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  seems  never  to  have 
been  higher  than  84*  in  the  day,  and  rarely  lower  than  78**  ia 
the  night.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  sea,  the  temperature  ap- 
pears to  have  been  less  by  2®  or  3*  than  near  the  shore.  In  the 
middle  of  Octdber  the  ships  were  ofl'  Loo-choo,  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  between  the  parallels  of  *Ziy  and  '^7,  with  a  mean  temper- 
ature of  about  72%  which,  as  the  mean  temperature  of  October 
is  nearly  that  of  the  whole  year,  may  be  taken  for  the  annual 
average  temperature  in  that  parallel,  at  least  when  it  traverses 
the  Yellow  Sea.  The  variations  of  the  barometer  were  incon- 
siderable ;  but  a  sudden  descent,  though  of  ho  great  quantity^ 
was  usually  observed  previous  to  a  gale  of  wind. 

Several  currents  were  detected,  by  comparing  the  place  of  the 
ship  given  by  the  chronometer,  with  the  place  given  by  the  dead 
reckoning.     For  this  purpose,  Captain  Hall  set  down  for  every 
day  the  place  of  the  ship,  by  both  these  computations,  begin- 
ning both  reckonings  anew,  every  day,  and  taking  the  departure 
from  the  same  point.     The  line  joining  the  places  of  the  ship 
found  in  tliis  manner,  gave  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  its 
direction ;  the  actual  way  of  the  ship,  as  exhibited  by  the  chro- 
nometer, being  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  contained  un- 
der the  other  two  lines,  of  which  the  one  marks  the  effect  of  the 
wind,  and  the  other  of  the  current,  as  has  been  said.     This 
teems  to  be  a  very  judicious  arrangement,  and  is  different  from 
that  usually  followed,  where  the  two  reckonings  do  not  begin 
every  day  from  the  same  point,  and  by  which,  of  course,  the 
daily  velocity  and  direction  of  the  current  are  not  exhibited. 
This  may  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  charts;  but  we  may  re- 
mark, that  there  is  a  want  of  a  general  chart,  comprehending 
the  tract  of  the  Lyra  and  Alceste  during  the  whole  period  to 
which  the  narrative  extends.     When  the  work  comes  to  a  se- 
cond edition,  we  hope  this  deficiency  will  be  supplied. 

The  use  of  the  dip  sector,  which  appears  in  Captain  Hail's 

.  voyage  for  the  first  time,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  important 

improvement  in  nautical  astronomy^    This  instrument^  intend- 
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ed  for  ineafnringHhe  true  dip  of  die  borizoii,  wai  invenfed  leve* 
ral  years  ago  by  Dr  Wollaston,  but  not  used  in  practice  before 
the  present  voyage.  It  is  well  knownt  that  the  apparent  dip  of 
tbe  norizon  does  not  dmnd  merely  on  the  height  of  the  obsenr* 
er^s  eye  above  the  sea,  but  on  accidental  inequalities  of  refrae* 
tion,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  rule.  All  that  can  be  done» 
therefore,  is  to  measure  the  e£fects ;  and  this  Dr  Wollaston  has 
contrived  to  accomplish,  by  an  instrument  every  way  wort^  of 
that  sagacious  and  mde&tigable  ingennitv  which  has  eqriched  so 
many  branches,  both  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  with  new  and 
useful  inventions.  He  remarked,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  London  in  1803,  that  an  ardi  passing  throogh 
the  zenith,  and  intersecting  two  opposite  points  of  the  iiorizoa 
of  the  sea,  might  be  measured  by  the  Mck  observation  with 
Hadley's  quadrant.  This  arch,  it  is  evident,  would  measure 
the  angular  distance  between  two  opposite  points  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  therefore  its  excess  above  180^  would  give  twice  the 
dip  of  the  horizon  at  either  of  these  points.  It  afterwards  oc- 
curred, as  it  was  only  necessary  to  measure  this  excess,  that  the 
arch  of  180^  midit  be  diqfiensed  with,  in  the  construction  of  the- 
instrument  by  uniich  the  dip  was  to  be  ascertained. 

This  produced  the  dip  sector,  an  instrument  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  Hadley^s  quadrant*  but  very  simple,  and  con- 
tained in  small  compass.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  an  instru- 
ment somewhat  di£GKmlt  to  use,  and  requires  not  only  good  eyes, 
but  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  patience.  Captain  Hall  has  gWen 
a  table  of  90  of  these  observations,  made  occasionally  from 
the  middle  of  June  1816  to  the  end  of  July  1817.  From  these 
it  appears,  that  the  difisrence  between  the  observed  and  cal- 
culated dip,  amounted  sometimes  to  no  less  than  three  minutes* 
Such  irregularities  not  only  affect  the  latitude,  but,  in  the  ob- 
servations for  ascertaining  time,  they  produce  even  a  worse  er- 
ror ;  and  it  is  probably  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  these  irre- 
gularities that  it  is  found  impossible  to  fix  the  rate  of  a  chro- 
nometer, by  observations  made  with  the  horizon  of  the  sea.. 
Captain  Hall  commends  the  instrument  as  of  great  use^  and 
has  been  careful  to  explain  the  method  of  observing  with  it,  and 
of  deducing  the  results  (Appendix,  p.  93,  &c)  While  the 
ships  by  in  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  in  the  month  of  August, 
the  accidental  refractions  were  very  great,  the  vesseb  at  some 
dbtance  being  often  seen  with  an  inverted  image  of  themselves 
under  them,  extending  to  the  hull,  and  a  part  of  the  sails ;  and, 
at  such  times,  the  observed  dip  difiered  very  much  from  tboP 
eontained  in  the  tables. 
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We  hope  thatlhe  use  of  this  instrament  wiU  become  gene* 
Tal  in  ell  voyages  where  nice  cdMervationSf  either  for  the  lati- 
tude, or  for  regdatiiig  the  chronometers,  are  required  to  be 
made ;  and  we  have  b^  gkd  to  understand,  that  the  ships  at 
present  destined  for  the  Polar  Grcle  are  provided  with  dip  sec- 
tors, instruments  so  important  in  vovages,  where  thenature  and 
the  quantity  of  the  atmospherical  refiraction  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal objects  to  be  examined* 

A  geok^ical  memorandum,  with  which  the  Appendix  con- 
dndes,  contains  several  interesting  observations*    It  is  high- 
ly satisfactory  to  remark,  that  our  globe,  in  parts  of  its  sup- 
&oe  most  remote  from  one  another,  appears  to  he  construct- 
ed on  the  same  plan,  and  to  oonsbt  of  similar  materials  si- 
milarly disposed.     The  same  rocks  of  sandstone,  limestone^ 
achistus,  gneiss,  granite,  succeed  one  another,  a«  you  go  from 
the  valley  to  the  mountain — or,  as  you  descend  from  the  surface 
into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  are  formed  into  th^  same  kind  d^ 
atrata  or  beds,  and  are  intersected  in  the  same  way  by  metallic 
veins,  or  by  d vkes  of  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  &c*    Thus, 
on  the  coast  of  Cores,  in  latitude  S6^  10^  nortn,  and  longitude 
about  127^,  Captain  Hall  found  an  iskod,  one  did  of  which  was 
composed  of  fine-grained  granite,  the  other  end  of  a  brecd^t 
being  an  assemblage  of  an^lar  and  water- worn  pieces  of  quarts, 
mica  date,  &c  and  the  middle  of  it  a  brittle  micaceous  scnistui^ 
of  a  deep  blue  colour,  in  strata  nearly  horizontaL    These  strata- 
are  cut  across  by  a  granite  dyke,  at  some  places  forty  feet  wide^ 
and  at  others  not  more  than  ten*    In  the  vicinity  of  this  dyke^ 
the  strata  are  broken  and  bent  in  a  remarkable  manner;  and 
veins  of  |^nite  branch  out  from  the  dike  to  a  great  distance^ 
varying  m  width  from  three  feet  to  the  -ri^ih  of  an  indi* 

This  dyke  crosiies  the  little  island*  and  takes  a  direction  that 
would  lasd  one  to  kx^  for  it  in  another  smaller  idand,  no  more 
than  thirty  yards  distant  firom  the  former,  and  composed  of  the 
same  materials.  The  granite  dyke,  however,  is  not  to  be  seen 
here ;  but  the  island  is  cut  by  a  vertical  whmstone  dyke  abou^ 
four  feet  wide,  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  gra- 
nite dyke  just  mentioned*  The  strata  contiguous  to  the  whin 
are  considerably  troubled  and  broken,  though  not  so  much  aa 
in  die  case  of  the  other  more  powerful  dyke*  This  island  our 
navigators  called  by  the  name  of  Hutton^  Island,  in  honour  of 
the  distinguished  geologist,  of  whose  ideas  about  the  structure 
of  the  globe  it  seemed  to  afford  so  complete  an  illustration* 

This,  we  must  remark,  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  Ciq[>- 
tsin  Hall  has  given  proofs  of  his  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
geology,  and  hia  skill  in  observing  themr    The  seventh  volame; 
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of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions  contains  an  account  oTobfiorva- 
lions  which  he  made  on  the  veins  that  issue  frooi  the  central 
nucleus  of  granite  in  the  Table  mountain,  at  the  pape,  and  pene« 
irate  into  the  schistus  which  lies  on  its  sides*  Though  that 
mountain  had  been  often  visited,  we  do  net  believe  that  tbeso 
veins  had  been  before  remarked.  They  are  the  more  curious^ 
that  this  granite  is  covered  at  the  top  by  a  sandstone  formatioD, 
into  which,  however,  no  veins  from  it  have  found  their  way. 
The  oldest  of  the  three  formations,  then,  one  should  conclude 
to  be  the  schistus ;  the  next  the  granite ;  and  the  last  the  sand** 
stone.  The  position  of  the  sandstone  in  this  arrangementt  we 
believe,  all  geologists  will  admit ;  that  of  the  granite,  ihi)  ma« 
jority  of  them  probably  will  deny ;  but,  without  admitting  it^ 
they  will  hardly  explain  the  existence  of  the  granite  veins. 

The  observations  that  follow,  relate  to  a  rock  formation 
which  has  not  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  found  in  Eu- 
rope,— the  reefs  of  coral  which  abound  in  low  latitudes*  The 
examination  of  a  coral  reef  during  the  different  stages  of  one 
tide,  seems,  as  Captain  Hall  remarks,  to  be  particularly  interest- 
ing. When  the  tide  has  left  the  reef  for  some  time,  it  becomoa 
dry,  and  appears  to  be  like  a  compact  rock,  exceedingly  bard 
and  ragged  ;  but,  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the  waves  begin  to  wash 
over  it,  the  coral  worms  protrude  themselves  from  boles  which 
were  before  invisible.  These  animals  are  of  a  great  variety  of 
shapes  and  sizes ;  and  in  such  number,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  surface  of  the  rock  appears  to  be  alive  and  in  motion. 
The  most  common  worm  is  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  arms 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  which  are  moved  about  with  a  ra» 
pid  motion  in  all  directions,  probiibly  to  catch  food.  Others 
are  so  sluggish  that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  pieces  of  the  rock; 
they  are  generally  of  a  dark  colour*  and  from  four  to  five  inches 
long,  and  two  or  three  round.  When  the  coral  is  broken  about 
high  water  mark,  it  is  a  solid  hard  stone;  but  if  any  part  of  it 
be  detached  at  a  spot  which  the  tide  reaches  every  day,  it  is 
found  to  be  full  of  worms,  of  different  lengths  and  colours,  some 
being  as  fine  as  a  thread,  and  several  feet  long ;  oUiers  rcsem-* 
bling  snails,  and  not  above  two  inches  long. 

*  The  growth  of  coral  appears  to  cease  when  the  worm  Is  no  longer 
•xposed  to  the  washing  of  the  sea.  Accordingly,  a  reef  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  cauliflower,  till  its  tqp  has  gained  tlie  level  of  the  highest 

'tides,  idiove  wliich  the  worm  has  no  power  to  advance,  and  the  reef^ 
of  course,  no  longer  extends  itself  upwards.  The  other  parts,  ia 
succession,  reach  the  surface,  and  there  stop ;  forming,  in  time,  a 
level  field,  with  steep  sides  all  round.     The  reef,,  as*  it  can  now  read) 

jit  higheri  extends  itstlf  laterally  in  all  directions*    But  this  growtli 
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toeing  as  rapid  at  the  upper  edge  as  it  is  lower  down,  the  steepness 
of  the  sides  is  still  preserved.  These  are  the  two  circumstances 
-which  render  coral  reefs  dangerous  in  navigation ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  they  -are  seldom  seen  above  the  water ;  and,  in  the  n^t,  their 
sides  are  so  steep,  that  a  ship's  bows  may  strike  agtunst  the  rocl^  be- 
fore any  change  of  soundings  has  given  warning  of  the  danger. ' 

• 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  Nature  thus  employing  the 

feeblest,  most  contemptible,  and  most  imperfect  of  all  the  ani-^ 

mal  tribes  she  has  formed,  io  the  construction  of  the  most  gi« 

gantic  and  durable  edifices  of  which  we  can  ventbre  to  tl^ace 

the  origin ;  and  by  the  agency  of  worms,  hardly  entitled  to  stand 

in  the  lowest  place  of  the  animal  kingdom,  building  up  rofetck 

and  mountains,  that  reach  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the 

ocean;  or  laying  the  foundation  of  islands  and  of  continents  which 

are,  in  future  ages,  to  be  the  habitations  of  men— are  to  witness 

their  vices  and  their  virtues — to  be  cukivatcd  by  the  arts  of 

peace,  desolated  by  the  arts  of  war — and  to  figure  in  that  strange 

mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  has  so  long  constituted,  and 

will  perhaps  for  ever  constitute,  the  history  of  the  World. 

We  find  we  have  no  room  left  for  Mr  M'Leod ;  and,  indeed^ 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  crowd  in  a  mutilated  and  abridged  ac- 
count of  the  animating  and  ennobling  story  of  the  loss  of  th^ 
Alceste,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  crew,  at  theelid  of  an  article 
already  too  long  for  the  place  it  holds  in  the  volume.    We  mean 
hereafter  to  return  to  this  subject;  and  to  make  it,  and  theeouh- 
trast  it  affords  to  the  frightful  and  disgusting  scene  of  the  wreck 
of  a  French  frigate,  about  the  same  period,  an  occasion  for  some 
remarks  on  the  national  character  of  the  two  countries ;  which 
appear  Co  us  important,  and,  we  trust,  may  be  so  expressed  as  tiy 
be  instructive,  without  being  invidious.     At  present,  we  shall  on« 
ly  say,  that  the  conduct  of  Captain  Maxwell,  and  his  officers  and 
ship's  company,  on  this  trying  occasion,  seems  to  realise  all  that 
imagination  could  conceive  of  perfect  discipline  And  judgment* 
operating  upon  that  calm  and  generous  courage  which  can  only 
exist  where  the  conscience  is  void  of  ofience,  and  the  heart  en-' 
larged  by  kindly  aflections. 

Want  of  room  must  also  serve  as  an  apology  for  not  giving  ah 
account  of  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Loo-choo language,  and  the 
observations  concerning  it,  which  form  tiie  subject  of  a  memoir 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  the  work  of  a  very  intelligent 
and  ingenious  oflicer,  Lieutenant  Clifford,  who  voluutarily  80« 

companied  Captain  Hall. 

• 
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Am.  XL    Bgpori  on  the  Management  qf  the  Poor  of  Gla^n 

By  James  Ewino,  Esq.  Ghigow. 

Smptementary  Report  qf  the  Select  Committee  qf  the  Homse  ei 
Commons  appointed  to  consider  the  Poor  Laws*    FoGo.     Idlt. 

"flETE  rt^fti  that  the  Hmits  of  oar  prttent  Nombar  do  not  s^ 
^^  nut  of  any  thing  more  than  a  verj  short  and  hn^  oo- 
tice  of  this  interesting  performance.  It  is  the  work  of  a  gca- 
tleman  who  has  filled  a  number  of  city  ofiices  in  Glasgow,  aa^ 
hat  taken  a  Tery  laborions  and  distinguished  share  in  the  «» 
nagement  of  its  public  business.  In  any  circumstances,  ancbi 
book  would  do  oredit  to  its  author,  as  eriocing  a  mind  eoligk- 
ened  bv  those  great  principles,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
jnisunderstood  and  misrepresented  for  some  time  iMiger— boe 
which,  we  cannot  doubt,  are  destined  at  last  to  find  th^r  mj  ^ 
general  approbation. 

hi  the  mean  time,  this  work  exhibits  the  testimony  of  a  prs^ 
lical  and  experienced  man  in  favour  of  these  principles — and  a 
chiefly  to  be  valuedi  as  offisring  to  us  the  rare  example  of  one 
Tersant  ni  all  the  details  of  an  existing  management ;  and  jcc 
aUe,  by  his  powers  of  generalization,  both  cmrlv  to  parcemi 
and  vigorously  to  point  out,  the  radical  vice  by  which  it  is  pe^ 
.waded,  and  rendered  utterly  incompetent  to  its  professed  ot^ 
Were  we  asked  to  station  an  obscarver  at  the  most  unfiwoitrabk 
point,  firom  which  to  survey  any  system  of  management,  with  s 
view  to  estimate  its  merits  and  its  general  tendency*-we  wouU 
place  him  in  the  centre  of  the  system  itself— we  would  dose  hiis 
round  by  its  complicated  machinery— and  task  him  with  the  roa- 
line  of  some  prescribed  and  uniform  operation.  This,  whidi  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  very  best  station  for  acaniriug  r^ht 
views  on  the  suUect  of  pauperism,  is,  in  fact,  witn  most  men, 
the  vfxj  worst :  And,  what  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  au- 
thor of  this  work,  is,  that  he  has  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
so  unfavourable  a  situation;  and,  while  beset  by  the  confine- 
ments of  a  local  experience,  has  obtained  a  firm  hold  of  the  les- 
sons  of  an  universal  experience. 

The  difference,  however,  between  some  of  his  specific  pla^ 
and  his  general  principles,  must  be  perceived  by  every  reader : 
and  sudi,  in  fiict,  is  the  amount  of  this  difference,  that  the  sue* 
cess  dT  the  former  would  prove  a  most  decisive  experimental  re- 
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futation  of  tbe  truth  of  the  lattef ;  Und  we  think  that  it  can  on- 
ly  be  accounted  for  by  a  supposed  necessity  on  the  part  of  thf 
author,  to  soften,  as  m\]ch  as  in  him  lay^  ttie  appearance  of  in- 
novation. For  our  own  parts,  we  ate  perfectly  persuaded,  that 
the  specific  plans  which  he  has  suggested,  would  not^  if  put  into 
execution,'  arrest  the  progress  of  pauperism.  The  management 
might  ireceiTe  such  an  impnbe  for  a  ^w  years,  by  the  novelty  of 
tbe  proposed  arrangement,  as  might  serve  to  give  a  temporary 
check  to  the  rate  of  its  acceleration.  Bat  we  hold  it  to  be  an 
axiom  on  this  subjecit,  that  wherever  the  principle  of  a  compul* 
Bory  provision  for  the  poor  is  admitted  and  acted  upon,  there 
inast^  under  every  variety  in  the  mode  of  administration,  be  an 
inci-ease,  in  the  long  run,  both  of  expense  to  the  higher^  and 
of  'discomfort  to  the  lower  orders  of  society* 

It  is  but  JQstice,  however,  to  Mr  Ewing,  to  add,  thatit  doet 
Bot  distinctly  appear  in  how  far  he  approves  of  the  plans  which 
he  here  suggests  for  the  consideration  and  choice  of  the  T0W14 
Hospital';  that  he  abstains  from  giving  to  any  of  theni^  in  a  po« 
aitive  way,  the  weight  of  his  own  personal  recommendation;  and 
that,  in  drawing  up  this  book,  he  acts  as  the  organ  of  a  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  is  one  of  the  members* 

As  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  9$  a  separate  artidei  so 
mucfa  a^  a  supplement  to  chat  which  stands  first  in  this  Num- 
ber, we  shall  tttake  no -apology  for  concluding  it,  by  hiying  be- 
fore our  readers  tbe  instructive^  bat  most  appalling  results,  of  that 
Parlhiflnentary  inquiry  tO-  which  we  have  already  so  frequently 
alhided.  We  have  no  rooom  for  any  commentary;  and  they 
neither  require  nor  admit  of  any.  But  the  (acts  ought  to  be 
engraven  on  the  memory  of  all  who  approach  to  the  considera- 
tion of  ibis  great  and  distressing  question.  It  appears,  from  a 
Supplementary  Report  recently  given  in  by  the  Select  Commit-^ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  thev  have  been  furnished 
with  some  returns,  made  in  pursuance  of  orders  of  the  Houses 
of  assessments  in  the  years  1748,  1749t  and  1750,  which  were 
not  known  to  exist  till  they  were  discovered  by  die  researchea 
of  tbe  Speaker  into  the  records  of  the  House  during  the  recess; 
and  also  with  the  returns  of  the  assessments  for  the  years  18  IS, 
1814>,  and  1815,  embracing  an  abundant  and  valuable  mass  of 
msterhils.  From  the  new  information  thus  obtained,  the  Com- 
mittee have' been  enabled  to  submit  the  following  more  correct 
view  of  (he  sums  raised  for,  and  expended  on  the  poor,  at  dii^ 
fisrent  periods^ 
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Average,  1748, 174.9, 1750,  L.730,135  -  -  •  L.689,97I 

Year    -    1776,    -    -    -    -  1,720,816  -  -  -  1,530,864» 

Average,  1783, 1784, 1785,  2,167,748  -  -  -  2,004,237 

Year    -    1803,    -     -    -    -  5,348,204  -  -  -  4,267,963 

Average,  1813, 1814,1815,  8,164,496  -  -  -  6,129,844 

A  very  valuable  Appendix  is  annexed  to  this  Report  It  givet 
tiie  assesainent  for  the  relief  of  tbe  poor  in  1748,  1749  imd  1750, 
by  which  it  appears,  that,  on  the  average  of  those  three  yearly 
about  690,000/.  per  annum  was  applied  for  this  purpose;  in  tbe 
year  1776-,  the  sum  of  1,531,000/.  wafr  expended  on  account 
of  the  poor;  in  1783,  4,  and  5,  the  sum  of  2,000,000/.  per 
mnnutn;  in  1803,  4,268,000/.;  and  in  1^8  IS,  14,  and  15,  the 
average  sum  of  about  6,  i  30,000/.  per  annum  was  expended  for 
the  mniiHenance  of  the  poor.  But  the  sums  raised  by  poor's 
rates  and  any  other  rate  or  rates  in^  these  years  was,  io  1819^ 
8,651,438/. ;  in  1814,  8,392,728/1 ;  in  1»15,  7,460,855/.  Tbe 
number  of  paupers  relieved  in  1813^  was  971,913;  in  18i4| 
953,995;  in  1815,  895,973. 

-  The  Appendix  closes  with  the  statement  of  some  v«7  striking 
and  important  results,  which  we  shall  give  without  any  observe 
tion,  in  the  most  summary  and  compendious  form.  It  is  stat* 
ed  then,  upon  the  authonty  of  the  vert  laborious  iovestigaUoa 
which  has  just  been  concluded—*  Is^,  That  the  number  of  per* 
sons  relieved  permanently,  both  in  and  out  of  any  workbouse^ 
on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  appears  to  be  5»16,963  ^ 
ditto,  occasionally,  being  parishioners,  42S,66Si  total,  94^,026^ 
exclusive  of  any  children  of  those  permanentljii  relieved  out  di 
the  house.'*-*  2i/,  That  four  thousand  and  ninety^foar  pa* 
risbes  or  places  maintain  the  greater  part  of  the  poor  in  work^ 
bouses,  averaging,  for  the  last  three  years,  93,142  persons.^ 
— *  3i/,  That  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  taken 
from  the  abstract  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  year  1811,  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  10,150,615  ;  so  that  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  from  the  poor's  rates  appears  to  have  been  B\  in  each  10^ 
€if  the  population. '— *  4M,  That  the  total  of  the  money  raised 
by  poor's  rates,  or  other  rates,  appears  to  have  averaged,  for 
the  last  three  years,  the  sum  of  8,168,340/.  13s.  9fd.,  being  at 
tbe  rate  of  16s.  id.  per  head  on  the  population,  or  39, 1  jd.  in  the 
ponnd,  of  the  total  amount  of  the  sum  of  51,898,423/.  12s.  6^d. 
as  assessed  to  the  property  tax  in  the  year  1813. ' — *  Sih,  That 
tke  amount  of  money  annually  expended  in  suits  of  laW|  rensov* 
als,  and  expenses  of  parish  officers,  for  militia  purposesg  and  fim 
all  other  purposes,  is,  independent  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  no  less  than  2,162,799/.' — <  6My  That  tbe  number  o( 
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persons  belon^ng  to  Friendly  Societies  appears  to  be,  for  the 
laA  three  years,  nearly  84  in  tne  100  of  the  resident  population/ 
— *  7M,  That  the  area  of  England  and  Wales,  according  to 
the  latest  authoritiesy  appears  to  be  57,960  square  statute  miles, 
or  57,094,400  statute  acres ;  wherefore  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  each  square  mile,  containing  640  acres,  averages  175 
persons.  *r-^  8/A,  That  the  greater  proportion  of  the  population 
-fjlt  £ndand  and  Wales  appears  to  be  employed  in  trade  and 
manuractnres ;  there  being  770,199  families  returned  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  959,692  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handi* 
cnrft  s  besides  419,316  other  families/ 

Such  b  the  extraordinary  picture  exhibited,  on  the  highest 
antbority,  of  the  richest,  the  most  industrious,  and  most  moral 
population,  that  probably  ever  existed.  More  than  nine-tenths 
of  its  whole  amount  occasionally  subsisting  on  public  charity — 
4he  nation  taxed  for  their  support,  in  an  annual  sum,  larger 
than  its  whole  revenue  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power  and 
glory— and,  in  spite  of  all  these  exertions,  the  evil  uniformly 
and  rapidly  progressive  I  This  is  manifestly  not  a  natural  state 
>of  things ;  and  we  may  now  form  a  pretty  safe  judgment  as  to 
its  artincial  cause.  We  have  elsewhere  shown,  we  trust,  th^ 
the  disease  has  been  produced  by  the  remedy ;— and  that, .in 
aeeking  to  alleviate  disorders  inseparable  from  our  social  con- 
^tution,  and  calcuhited  perhaps  to  give  a  salutary  stimulus  to 
its  various  functions,  we  nave  generated  and  fostered  a  fright- 
ful and  fatal  distemper — which  can  only  be  cured  by  a  renun« 
•ciation  of  all  our  quadceries.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  to 
Tesume  any  part  of  the  argument  on  this  subject—  but  shall  end 
by  merely  recommending  the  facts  we  have  Just  abstracted,  to 
ihe  serious  meditation  of  all  whom  they  may  concern. 
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Madame  de  StaeTs  Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  her  Father ; 
to  which  are  added  Miscellanies,  by  M.  Necker.  12s.  The  same 
in  French.     lOs.  6d. 

Napoleon  his  own  Historian.  Extracts  from  the  Original  Manu* 
script  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     By  an  American.    Svo. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llanda^ 
written  by  Himself  at  different  intervals,  and  revised  in  1814.  4ta 
2/:i2s.  6d. 

Mr  Gait's  Life  of  West.    Second  Edition.    Svo. 
Mr  Gait's  Life  of  Wdsey.     Second  Edition.    8vo. 
Memoirs,  with  a  SelecticMi  from  the  Correspondence,  and  other ' 
unpublished  Writings  of  the  htte  Mrs  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Author 
of  Letters  on  Education,  Agrippina,  &c.    By  Miss  Benger.    2  vol. 
Crown  Svo. 

COMMERCE. 

Tliree  Letters  in  French — 1.  Upon  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  Continent — 2.  A  R^ly  to  the  same  by  an  Englishman— S* 
In  Answer  to  tkaL 

CLASSICS. 

The  Select  Works  of  Plotinus,  the  great  Restorer  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Plato,  and  extracts  from  the  Treatise  of  Synesins  on  ProYi« 
dcnce.  Translated  from  the  Greek  ;  with  an  Introduction,  contain- 
ing the  Substance  of  Porphyry^s  Life  of  Plotinus.  By  T.  Taylor* 
8vo.    18s. 

Cellarius's  Maps.    4ta     lOa.  6d. 

Speknan^s  Xenophon.     12mo.    7s. 

DRAMA.  ' 

Richard,  Duke  of  York ;  a  Tragedy,  from  Shakeqpeare.  By  Ed* 
mund  Kean,  Esq. 

Fails  of  Clyde ;  a  Melo-drama. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  By 
T.  Moore,  Esq. 

Retribution ;  or  the  Chieftain's  Daughter,  a  Tragedy.  By  Jotm 
Dillon.    Svo.    Ss. 

The  Cobbler  of  Preston,  a  Farce.    Is.  6d 
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EDUCATION. 

'  Method  of  Teaching  Children  to  Read,  Mpon  the  Principle  disco- 
vered f>y  Sieur  Berthaud,  improved  and  adapted  to  the  English  Lan- 
guage.    By  Mrs  Williams.     12mo.     98. 

$elf-Cultivation  Recommended;  or,  Hints  to  i^  Ypath  leaying 
School.     By  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar,     Foolsc.  8vo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Day's  Occupation  ;  or,  the  Employment  of  Time :  A  Work 
contaim'ng  the  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge  fbr  Children.  Froni 
the  French  of  Jauflfret.    3s. 

A  Conpis^  System  of  Commercial  Arithmetic,  adapted  to  modem 
practice :  with  an  Appehdix,  containing  i^  Series  of  Queries  on  Bills 
and  Merchants*  Accounts.  By  J.  Morrison,  accountant^  Master  of 
the  Mercantile  Academy,  Leeds.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 

Spanish  Nature  displayed.     By  J.  DuBef.    2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  1  Is.  Sd. 

French  and  Eng.  Dictionary.  By  J.  Dufief.  3  vol.  12mo.  2i.  12s.  6d. 

The  Chinese  Grammar.     By  W.  Morrison,    ^to.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Family  Suppers ;  or,  Evenmg  fintert^nment  for  Young  People : 
consisting  of  Elegant  Moral  Tales,  in  which  Instruction  is  blended 
wjth  Amusement ;  translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Deiafaye. 
By  Lady  Mary  H******,  with  Sixteen  Engravings.  2  vol.  6s. — 
and  in  French,  7s. 

The  Little  Beamais :  cpnsisting  of  Moral  L|essQns  for  Youth ; 
translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Deiafaye,  author  of  the  *  Six 
Tales  of  Youth,  *  &c.  with  Sixteen  Engravings.  4  vol.  lOs.  6d. — 
The  same  in  French,  128. 

Moral  and  Amusing  Recreations ;  or,  Tales  for  the  use  of  Young 
Ladies  entering  the  World ;  from  the  French  of  the  Countess  de* 
Choiseul.    1  vol.  12mo.  with  Six  Engravings.  58.    Also  in  French,  Gs. 

A  Cpncise  Grammar  of  the  Romaic,  or  Modern  Greek  Language ; 
with  Phrases  and  Dialogues  on  the  most  familiar  subjects.  Compiled 
by  H.  Robertson,  M.  D.  during  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  Levant* 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Grammar,  with  practical 
Exerpi^es.     By  Peter  Edmund  Laurent.     12i|io.     5s. 

A  Greek  I*rimer,  containing  the  various  Inflexions  of  Nouns,  Par- 
ticiples, and  Verbs ;  with  numerous  Vocabularies,  and  a  few  easy 
Extracts  with  Explanations.    8s.  6d. 

A  Dissected  Terrestrial  Globe  for  the  Instruction  and  Amusement 
pf  Youth.     By  M.  Wauthier.     1/.  lOs. 

Scenes  in  Europe  ;  for  the  Amusement  of  Youth.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Taylor.     12mo.  plain  48.  coloured  6s. 

A  Table  of  all  the  French  Parts  of  Speech  ;  exhibiting  in  one  vifw 
an  Epitome  of  French  Grammar.     By  L.  S.  de  la  Serre.     Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  a  Course  of  Education,  designed  to  prepare  the  youth* 
Jul  mind  for  a  career  of  Honour,  Patriotism,  and  Philantjiropy.  By 
T.' Myers,  A.  M.  of  the  Royal  Military  Acad.  Woolwich.  8vo.  l8.6d. 

A  Key  to  Mair*s  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Syntax  ;  wherein  the 
principal  Sentences  extracted  from  Original  Authors  are  carefully 
pompared,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  Book  and  Chapter  from  which 
they  are  taken.  By  J.  Black;  late  teacher  of  the  Acad,  at  Fortrose.  3m. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

*  The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical  Dictionary,  comprising 
a  Complete  Body  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and 
Commercial.     Part  II.     Price  98. 

The  possibility  of  approaching  the  North  Pole  asserted.  By  the 
Hon.  Daines  Barrington.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Papers  om 
the  same  Subject,  and  on  the  North- West  Passage.  By  Col.  Beau« 
fby,  F.R.S.    8vo.    98. 

HISTORY. 

A  Complete  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  from  the  period 
of  its  Establishment  by  Ferdinand  V.  to  the  present  time,  drawn  from 
most  authentic  documents.  By  Don  Juan  Antonio  Llorente,  one  of 
the  principal  Officers  of  the  Inquisitorial  Court,  Ac.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish. 

An  Universal  History,  in  twenty-four  Books*  Translated  from  the 
Germaji  of  John  MUUer.    8  vol.     8vo. 

History  ot  New  South  Wales.     By  P.  O'Hara,  Esq.    8vo.     lis. 

A  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  m  1802,  to  the 
Pacification  of  Paris  in  1815.     By  Charles  Coote,  LL.D.   8vo.   12s. 

History  of  Ancient  Europe,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Sub- 
version of  the  Western  Empire ;  with  a  Survey  of  the  most  import- 
ant  Revolutions  in  Asia  and  Africa.   By  Dr  Russel.  3  vol.  8vo.  2/.  2s. 

A  History  of  St  Domingo,  from  its  Discovery  by  Columbus  to  the 
present  Time. 

•  Pinnock*s  improved  edition  of  Goldsmith's  History  of  England,  front 
the  Invasion  of  Julius  Csesar  to  the  Death  of  George  II.,  with  a  Con- 
tinuation to  the  defeat  of  the  Algerines  in  1816 ;  with  a  Dictionary, 
Biographical,  Historical,  &c.  &c.     12mo. 

Russia,  being  a  complete  Picture  of  that  Empire,  including  a  full 
Description  of  its  Government,  Laws,  Religion,  Commerce,  &c.  By 
C.  G.  Hunter,  Esq.     lOs.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  British  Revolution  of  1688-9,  recording  all  the 
Events  connected  with  that  transaction  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  down  to  the  Capitulation  of  Limerick  in  1691,  in  the  last  of 
these  kingdoms,  inclusive.    By  George  Moore,  Esq.     14-8. 

History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution ;  comprising  the 
CItU  History  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  from  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1792,  to  the  end  of  the  second  reign  of  the  Emperor  Na* 
poleon,  and  the  restoration  of  a  General  Peace.  By  Edward  Baines, 
m  eight  monthly  parts,  3s.  each,  or  in  two  vol.  4to.  1/.  each. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Gainsborough  ;  together  with  an 
Account  of  Stow,  principally  in  illustration  of  its  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  Roman  Sidnacester.  By  W\  Stark ;  illustrated  with 
Plates  by  Lowrie,  Storer,  and  Pollard.    8vo. 

The  History  of  tlie  City  of  Dublin,  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to 
the  present  Time  :  containing  its  Annals,  Antiquities,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  Charters ;  its  present  Extent,  Public  Buildings,  Schools, 
Institutions,  &c.  To  which  are  added.  Biographical  Notices  of  emi- 
nent Men,  and  copious  Appendices  of  its  Population,  Revenue,  Con^<* 
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merce,  and  Literature.  By  the  late  John  Warburton,  Esq.,  the  kte 
Rev.  James  Whitelaw,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  M.R.I.  A.  Dedicat- 
ed, by  permission,  to  his  Excellency  Lord  Whitworth.  2  voL  4to, 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Views  of  the  Principal  Buildings,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  Maps  of  the  City,  drc. 

History  of  Stirlingshire.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Nimmo,  Minister  of 
Bothkennar.  Second  Edition,  Corrected,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  William  Macgregor  Stirling,  Minister 
of  Port.  Illustrated  by  a  Map,  and  various  Engravings,  in  2  voL 
Svo.     Price  16s.  6d. 

The  History  of  British  India.    By  Ja.  Mill,  Esq.    S  vol.  4to.  6l.  6s. 

Part  IX.  Aspan^s  Universal  History. 

Narrative  of  the  Demolition  of  the  Monastery  of  Port  Royal  dea 
Champs ;  including  Biographical  Memoirs  of  its  latter  InhabitaBta* 
By  Mary  Anne  Schinunelpenninck.    8vo.    78.  6d. 

A  System  of  the  Forms  of  Deeds  used  m  Scotland.  By  Robert 
Bell,  Esq.  Advocate,  Lecturer  on  Conveyancing,  appointed  by  the 
Society  of  Clerks  to  the  Signet.     Vol.  VII.    8vo.  bds.     12s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Life  Annuities ;  including  the  Annuity 
Acts  of  the  1 7th  and  53d  Geo.  IIL  Also  a  Synopsis  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal Adjudged  Cases  under  the  first  Act ;  together  with  Select,  Mo- 
dem, and  Useful  precedents,  &c.  &c    By  Frederick  Blayney.    7s.  6d. 

An  Elucidation  of  the  Ancient  English  Statute  Laws,  that  award 
the  Penalty  of  Death  sans  Clergy^  from  the  Accession  of  Edward  the 
Third  to  the  Demise  of  Queen  Anne ;  with  copious  Historical  and 
Legal  Notes  connected  with  the  most  material  Points  of  each  Act. 
By  Thomas  Mott,  Esq.  Solicitor,  Cambridge. 

First  Part  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England,  or  a  Com- 
mentary upon  Littleton.  By  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected, with  Notes,  &c.  By  Fhmcis  Hargrave  and  Charles  Butler^ 
Esqrs.    2  vol.  8vo.    3/.  6s. 

A  complete  Collection  of  State  Trials  and  Proceedings  for  Hi^ 
Treason,  &c.  from  the  year  178S,  with  Notes,  &c ;  compiled  by  T. 
B.  Howell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A. ;  and  continued  from  1783  to^ 
the  present  Time,  by  Thomas  Jones  Howell,  Esq.  Vol.  XXUL 
Royal  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Trials  of  *Jeremiah  Brandreth,  William  Turner,  Isaac  Lud* 
lam,  and  George  Weightman,  for  High  Treason ;  taken  in  Short- 
hand.     By  W.  B.  Gumey.    2  vol.  Svo.     liL  4s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws  of  Scotland ;  with  an  Appendix^ 
containing  the  principal  Statutes  and  leading  Cases  on  the  subject* 
By  John  William  Ne^    Svo.     lOs.  6d» 

A  Collection  a£  the  several  Points  of  Sessions'  Law,  alphabetical* 
ly  arranged ;  contained  in  the  Works  of  Bum  and  Williams  on  the 
Office  of  a  Justice,  Blackstone*s  Conmientaries,  East  and  Hawkina 
on  Crown  Law,  Addinfi;ton's  Penal  Statut^  uid  Const  and  Nohm 
on  the  Poor  Laws;  designed  to  assist  Magistrates  to  refer  to  these 
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Beveacal  Authorities ;  to  supply  the  Clergy  with  Professional  Inforxna* 
tion ;  and  to  enable  Vestries  to  transact  the  business  of  their  respec* 
live  Parishes.  The  Statutes  continued  to  57  of  Geo.  III.  1817»  in» 
elusive.  By  the  Rev«  Sl^nuel  Clapham,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Christchurch, 
Arc  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of 
Hants.    2  vol.  8vo«     1/.  Ss, 

An  Argument  for  construing  largely  the  Right  of  an  Appellee  to 
insist  on  Trial  by  Battle ;  and  also  for  enabiine  him  to  plesid  his  for« 
mer  Acquittal  in  abatement  of  an  Appeal  of  Fdony.  By  £.  A.  Ken* 
daily  Esq,    8vo,     Is. 

A  Collection  of  Statutes  oonnepted  with  the  general  Adminbtra- 
tion  of  the  Law,  arranged  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Subjects, 
with  Notes.  By  William  David  Evans,  Esq.  Vice-Chancellor  of  Lan- 
caster.   8  vol.  8vo.    8/. 

The  Trial  of  Andrew  M'Kinley  before  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  day  of  July  1817,  for  administer* 
ing  Unlawful  Oaths.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Practical  Hints  for  abstracting  Title  Deeds :  arranged  under  heads. 
By  Sam«  Harper,  Law  Stationer,    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  King't 
Bench,  in  Micliaelmas  Term,  58  Geo.  3.  1817*  By  W.  Sdwyne  andl 
R.  V.  Bamewell.    Vol,  I.  Part  I.    Royal  Svo.    76.  6d. 

The  Three  Trials  of  Wm.  Hone,  for  Publishing  Three  Parodies^ 
on  Three  Ex^Officio  Informations,  during  Three  successive  Days,  by 
Three  Special  Juries.    8vo,    Ss. 

The  Speech  of  John  Peter  Grant,  Esq.  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
on  Tuesday  the  10th  of  February  1818,  on  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  mo^ 
tion,  relating  to  the  coQduct  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  ii 
Scotland^    Pri^e  Is.  Qds 

mZDIClS^   SURGERY,   ANATOMY,  &C. 

Observations  on  Phagedseha  Gangrsenosa,  in  Two  Parts.  L  The 
History  and  Cure  of  the  Disease,  deduced  from  Observations  and 
Experience,  and  containing  a  Simple  and  Effectual  Mode  of  Treat- 
ment. IL  An  Investigation  into  the  History  of  the  Disease,  as  it  if 
to  be  found  in  the  Writings  of  various  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors, 
By  H.  Home  Blackadder,  Surgeon,    Svo.    6s. 

The  Influence  of  the  Atmosphere,  more  especially  the  Atmosphere 
of  the  British  Isles,  on  the  Health  and  Functions  of  the  Human 
Frame.  By  James  Johnson,  M.  D.  Surgeon  to  his  Royal  Highnesa 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Author  of  ^e  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates 
on  European  Constitutions,  Scc^ 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  as  it  relates  to  Insanity,  according  to  the 
Law  of  Englanck .  By  John  Hasiam,  M.  D.    5s.  6d. 

Observations  relative  to  the  use  of  Belladonna  in  painful  Disordeii 
of  the  Head  and  Face ;  illustrated  by  Cases.  By  John  Bailey,  Sur« 
geon.    5s. 

A  Critical  Inqjuiry  mto  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Case  of 
h^  Royal  Highness  tlie  Princess  Charlotte  pf  Wales  and  her  in^l 
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Son,  with  the  probable  Causes  of  their  Deaths,  and  the  subsequent 
Appearances.  By  W.  Rees  Price,  Member  of  the  Royal  CoUege  o£ 
Surgeons.    8vo.     3s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  some  Experiments  made  with  the  Vapour  of  Boil- 
ing Tar  in  the  Cure  of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  By  Alexander 
Crichton,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.    2s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  frequent  Failure  of  the 
Operations  of  Depression  and  the  Extraction  of  the  Cataract,  as 
usually  performed ;  with  die  description  of  a  series  of  new  and  im- 
proved operations,  by  the  practice  of  which  most  of  these  causes  of 
failure  may  be  avoided.    By  Sir  W.  Adams.    8vo.     16s. 

Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Mitigation  of  Pestilential  Fever, 
and  into  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients  respecting  Epidemical  Diseases. 
By  Thomas  Forster,  F.  L.  S.    8vo.  pp.  24. 

*  Aphorisms,  illustrating  natural  and  difficult  Cases  of  Accouche- 
ment, Uterine  Hsemorrhage,  and  Puerperal  Peritonitis.  By  Andrevr 
Blake,  M.  D. 

Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.  Vol.  I.   14«* 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  containing 
B  comparative  View  of  its  Structure  and  Functions,  and  of  its  various 
Diseases.    By  J.  H;  Curtis,  Esq.  Aurist  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

Physiological  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Rojral  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  London,  in  the  year  1817.    By  John  Abemethy,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

Bancroft's  Sequel  to  his  Essinr  oa  Yellow-Fever.    8vo.     14s. 

An  Essay  on  the  disorders  of  Old  Age,  and  on  the  means  for  pro- 
longing Human  Life.     By  Ant.  Carlisle,  F.  R.  S.  &c.     8vo.    5s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Commissioners  for  Transports,  on  the  Non-Con- 
Cagious  Nature  of  the  Yellow-Fever.    By  James  Victen,  M.  D.  8vo. 

Report  on  the  proper  State  and  Management  of  the  Hospitals  for 
insane  Persons  at  Paris ;  translated  from  an  official  Report  on  the 
Hospitals  in  general  of  that  Metropolis ;  with  an  Appendix.  8vo.  28. 

The  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  and  Communications  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  Part  I.  Comprehending  annual  Reports  from  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Hospitals.  Part  2.  Miscellaneous  Commum'cations 
on  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases,  tending  to  the  Improvement  of 
Pathology  and  Practice.     Vol.  I.    98. 

Engravings,  illustrating  the  Anatpmy  of  the  Skeleton.  By  John 
Gordon,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8.  E,    In  22  plates,  8vo.     16s.  bds. 

Observations  on  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of  the  Contagious  Fe« 
ver,  now  prevalent  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs.  By  J. 
Yule,  M.  D.    2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  some  Important  Points  in  Uie  Practice  of  Military 
Surgery,  and  in  the  Arrangement  and  Police  of  Hospitals.  Illus- 
trated by  Cases  and  Dissections.  By  John  Hennen,  Deputy  Inspec- 
tor of  Military  Hospitals.    8vo. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.     No.  53.     3s. 
jMecUco-Chirurgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  an(l 
Chirur^cal  Society  of  London.    Vol  VIII.    Part  II.    10s.  5d^  . 
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Mr  Fbrater  on  Pestilential  Fever. 

Dr  Veitch  on  the  Non-Contaffious  Nature  of  Yellow-Fever.    8vo« 

An  Essay  on  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  and  Consumption.  By  Dr 
Armstrong. 

Medical  Statement  of  the  Case  of  the  laite  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales.    By  A.  T.  Thomson,  F.  L.  S.    Svo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Continental  Medical  Repository.  By  £.  Van  Embden,  No.II# 
Ss.6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Genend  State  of  the  Profession  of  Physic^ 
and  of  the  several.  Departments  of  which  it  is  composed ;  including  » 
brief  Review  of  its  Qngb,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  being  an  Attempt  to 
develop  the  Fundamental  Principles  which  should  guide  the  Legisla* 
ture  in  regulating  the  Profession.    Svo,  sewed.     Is. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  Gentleman's  Annual  Mathematical  Companion.  No.  XXT* 
1818.    2s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  a  Hieory  of  Algebraical  Equations,  deduced  from  the 
Principles  of  Harriott,  and  extended  to  the  Fluxional  or  Difierential 
Calculuf.     B^  William  Spence.    Svo.    14s. 

The  Principles  of  Mechanics,  in  three  Lectures;  designed  as  an 
Introduction  to  this  Branch  of  the  Mathematics.  By  William  Shires* 
8v4>.     3sr 

The  Mathematical  Questions  proposed  in  the  Lady's  Diary,  and 
their  Answers.  From  its  commencement  in  1704  to  1816.  By 
HuNnas  Leyboum.    4  vol.  Svo*    4/. 

MUSIC. 

Devotional  Music,  original  and  selected,  arranged  mostly  in  four 
parts ;  with  Thorough  Bs^  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Express- 
ed by  small  Notes  instead  of  Figures ;  and  an  Introduction  to  Vocal 
Music  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  of  Old  Church  Tunes, 
with  correct  harmony.  By  R.  A.  Smith,  Teacher  of  the  Piana 
Forte,  &c.  Paisley.    2d  edition.    3s.. 

The  Elements  of  Singing.  Written  for  the  Edinburgh  Institution 
fir  the  Encouragement  of  Sacred  Music.   By  G.  F«  Graham,  Esq.  2s. 

Albyn^s  Anthology ;  or  a  Select  Collection  of  the  Melodies  and 
Vocal  Poetry  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  the  Isles,  hiji^erto  unpublish- 
ed. Volume  Second.  Collected  and  arranged  by  Alexander  Camp- 
bell. The  modem  Scottish  and  English  Verses  adapted  to  the  High- 
land, Hebridean,  and  Lowland  Melodies;  writteu  by  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  and  other  living  Poets  of  the  first  eminence.    1^  Is. 

MISOELLANBOUS. 

Supplemant  to  Encydopsedia  Britannica,  Vol.  III.  Part  I.    25»* 
Thomas  of  Reading,  or  the  sixe  worthie  Yeomen  of  the  West ; 

BOW  the  sixth  time  corrected  and  enlarged.    By  T.  D. ;  being  a /2rc- 

eimik  of  the  Original,  printed  in  London,  by  Elia.  Allde  for  Kobert 

Bird.    4to.     10s.  6d. 

.    The  Naturali«t's  JoumaL    By  the  Hon*  Daioes  Barrington.    Oh* 

long  4to«    5s» 
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Remarks  on  Joseph  Sandars's  Hints  to  Credulity,  on  the  subject 
of  Miss  M' Avoy*8  Blindness.    8vo.    28.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis.  By  M.  OuvaroC  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  J.  D.  Price,  mth  Observations  hy  J« 
Christie.    Svo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directoiv  for  1818.     By  A.  W,  • 
'  "*         Mason,  J.  S.  Kingston,  and  G.  Owen,  of  the  Secretary's  Office, 
*  '■*^         East-India  Honse.    7s.  6d. 

Free  Thoughts  on  the  late  Religious  Cel^ration  of  the  Funeral 
**^^         of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  on  the 
'f  discussion  to  which  it  has  given  rise  in  Edinburgh.    By  Scoto-Bri- 

'-*         tannus.    3s. 

The  Clerical  Guide,  or  Ecclesiastical  Directory;   conUdning  a 

"^'^         Complete  Register  of  the  Prelates  and  other  Dignitaries  of  the 

^  Church ;  a  List  of  all  the  Benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  arranged 

alphabetically  in  their  several  Counties,  Dioceses,  Archdeaconries^ 

*  &c. ;  the  names  of  their  respective  incumbents ;  the  Population  of 

the  Parishes  ;  Value  of  the  Livings ;  Names  of  the  Patrons,  &c.  &c. 

^  *  And  an  Appendix,  containing  alphabetical  Lists  of  those  Beneficed 

which  are  in  the  Patronage  ot  the  Crown,  the  Bishops,  Deans,  and 

Chapters,  and  other  public  Bodies.    Royal  8vo.     1/. 

--  A  New  Translation  of  the  Satires  of  Persius,  with  Life  and  Notes. 

t  By  W.  Gifford.    2  vol.  8vo.    1/.  Is. 

Dutlmevin,  or,  the  Visit  to  Paris.  By  a  Lady  sometime  resident 
in  France. 

Letters  from  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  to  George  Montagu,  Esq. 
flrom  1736  to  1770,  now  first  publised  from  origimds  in  possession  of 
the  editor.    Royal  4to. 

A  Cruise ;  or.  Three  months  on  the  Continent.  !By  a  Naval  Of- 
ficer.    Embellished  with  coloured  Eng^vings.    8vo.    8s. 

Outlines  of  Gesture,  and  a  Selection  of  Pieces,  in  Verse  and 
Prose.    By  the  Rev.  James  Chapman,  author  of  the  Orator. 

Hints  to  Credulity,  or  an  Examination  of  the  Pretensions  of  Miss 
M'Avoy ;  occasioned  by  Dr  Renwick's  Narrative  of  her  Case.  By 
Joseph  Sandars.    8vo.  sewed.    Ss. 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  No.  VHI.    3f. 
The  Meteorologist's  Tables  for  Recording  Diurnal  Observations  of 
the  Weather,  as  well  as  Annual  Results.    4s. 

The  Meteorologist's  Assistant,  a  folio  Chart,  accompanied  with  a 
Card,  explanatory  of  the  mode  of  Notation.  By  Thomas  HansoD| 
Surgeon.    3s. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Muscologia  Britannica ;  containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  described,  with  Plates  il-   - 
lustrative  of  the  characters  of  the  Genera  and  Species.   By  W.  Jack- 
son Hooker,  P.  R.  S.  and  T.  Taylor,  M.  D.    Svo.     \l  lis.  6d. 

A  Concise  and  Easy  Method  of  Preserving  Subjects  of  Natural 
History.    By  William  Bullock.    3s. 

British  Ornithology,  with  60  coloured  Plates.  By  Johp  Hunt,  of 
Norwich.    VoL  L    tJvo.    2/.  5s. 
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NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Rob  Roy,  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  Guy  Manner* 
iog,  and  the  Antiquary.    S  vol.    Price  1/.  4s.  in  boards. 

Women,  or  Pour  et  Contre.  By  the  Author  of  *  Bertram. '  3  voL 
12mo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Bachelor  and  the  Married  Man,  or  the  Equilibrium  of  the 
•  Balance  of  Comfort. '    8  vol.     10s.  6d. 

Helen  Monteagle.    By  Alicia  Lefanu.    S  vol.     1/.  Is. 

A  Bride,  and  No  Wi^.    By  Mrs  Moss.    4  vol.     1/.  28. 

Rosabella,  or  a  Mother's  Marriage.    5  vol.     1/.  lOs. 

Manners.    3  vol.     188. 

The  Quakers,  a  Tale.    By  Eliza  B.  Lester.    68. 

The  Story  of  Clarissa.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Foundling  of  Devonshire,  or  Who  is  She  ?  By  Miss  C.  D» 
Haynes.    5  vol.     1/.  Ts.  6d. 

Beauchamp,  or  the  Wheel  of  Fortune.  By  James  Holroyd  Field- 
ing.   4  vol.     1/.  28. 

Tales  of  Wonder,  of  Humour,  and  of  Sentiment.  By  Anne  and 
Annabella  Plumptre.    8  vol.     1/.  Is. 

Dunsany,  an  Irish  Story.    2  vol.     12^. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Forest.    By  Mary  Houghton.  8  voL  2d  ediu 

The  History  of  Julius  Fitz-John.     8  vol.     l7.  Is. 

The  Actress  of  the  present  Day.    8  vol.     18s. 

Frankenstein,  or  the  Modern  Prometheus.     3  vol.     16s.  6d. 

Tales  of  my  Landlady.  Edited  by  Peregrine  Puzzlebrain  Esq, 
S  vol.  12mo. 

Sir  James  the  Rose,  a  Border  Story.     12mo. 

Northern -Irish  Tales,  founded  on  Facts.    2  voL 

Correction,  a  Novel.  By  a  Lady,*  AuUior  of  Geography,  Le  Bou* 
quet.  Elegant  Repository,  &c.    8  vol.  12mo.     15s. 

Unknown  of  the  Pjrrennees,  a  Tale.     12mo.    6s. 

Submission  Exemplified,  or  the  Amiable  Stranger;  a  Narrative.   68* 

Secrets  in  every  Mansion,  or  the  Surgeon's  Memorandum  Book* 
By  Anne  of  Swansea.    5  voL     1/.  7s.  6d. 

The  Advertisement,  or  Twenty  Years  Ago.    8  vol.    168.  6d. 

Delusion,  2  voL     lOs.  6d. 

POBTRY. 

Agnes,  a  Poem.  By  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.   -  Foolscap  Svo.    78. 

De  Vaux,  or  the  Heir  of  Gilsland.  A  Poem  in  Five  Cantos.  By 
Robert  Carlyle.    Foolscap  Svo.    5s. 

Zapolya,  a  Christmas  Tale»  in  two  parts.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge  esq. 
Svo.    58. 

Sincere  Burst  of  FeePng,  an  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.    4to.    28. 

Maty  Queen  of  Scots ;  an  Historical  Poem,  with  other  Miscella* 
neouB  Pieces.    By  Margaretta  Wedderbum.     12mo. 

Trifles  in  Verse.    By  L.  T.  Berguer  esq.    Svo.    7s. 

True  Patriotism,  dedicated  in  a  Letter  to  his  Royal  HighDess  the^ 
Prioce  Regent.    By  James  Acklaad.    8vo.    l8. 
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^  The  Gmve  of  tlie  Convict,  an  Elegy.    Is. 

Evening  Hours,  a  Collection  of  ori^nal  Poems.    5s,  6d. 
^  A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  the  Pnncess  Charlotte  Augusta^   By 

ttie  Author  of '  Evening  Hours. '    2s. 
s  The  Search,  and  other  Poems.     By  Mr  E<kneston« 

The  Chieftain's  Fete. 

Hie  Hours,  in  four  Idylls.    By  Hen.  Hudson  esq.     Flsc.  8vo.  7f  ^ 
CMobridge  Prize  Poems,  being  a  complete  Collection  of  the  Eng-* 
fish  Poems  which  have  obtained  the  Chancellor's  Gold  Medal  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     Flsc.  8vo.    5s. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon,  translated  into  Latin  Verse*    By  the  Rev» 
W.  J.  Aifilabie. 
i  Tlie  Dragon  Knight.    By  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  Bart*    8vo. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Lord  Bvron  Vol.  VL,  contaming  the  Pri- 
soner of  Chillon,  The  Drewn,  Darkness,  Manfred,  and  the  Lament 
of  Tasso.    Small  8vo.    7s. 

Rhododaphne,  or  the  Thessi^an  Spdl ;  a  Poem.    Foolscap  8vo. 
Pains  of  Hope ;  a  Poem.    8vo.    48. 

Foliage,  or  Poems,  Original  and  Translated.     By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Revolt  of  Islam ;  a  Pbem,  in  twelve  Cantos.     By  P.  B.  Shelley* 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  SoHtude.    By  the  Same.    58. 
Thoij^hts  on  Happiness,  a  Poem.     By  the  Rev.  Francis  Humfray^ 
A.  M.    Svo*    88. 

Tobias,  a  Dramatic  Poetn,  with  other  Pieces.  By  James  Jacob- 
feon,  esq.     Foolscap  8vo«    5s. 

Belshazzar's  Feast,  a  Seatonian  Prize  Poem,  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.^ 
Hughes,  Fellow  of  Emanuel  CoUege,  Cambridge.     Ss.  6d. 

Poems  in  English,  Scotch,  and  Gaelic,  on  various  Subjects.  By 
John  Walker,  Farmer,  Luss.     12mo.    5s. 

Poems  by  William  Cowper ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the 
]f       Author,  and  Critical  Notes  on  his  Poems*  written  expressly  for  this 

Edition,  with  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.    24mo.    48.  6d. 
^  Fragment^  suggested  by  a  bright  Gleam  of  Sunshine,  Nov.  ]7th^ 

1817,  two  days  before  uie  Funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales.    4to.    2bv  6d. 
Il^  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Char-» 

lotteoi' Wales.    By  Mrs  Cockle,    ito.    28. 
i  The  Lament  of  die  Etneraldlsle.     By  Charles  Phillips,  esq*     Is. 

A  Cypress  Wreath  for  the  Tomb  of  the  Princess  CharkKte,  con- 
^        taining  original  Tributes  to  her  Memory :  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  of  her  Royal  Highness.  ByJ.Coote.   Flsc.Svo.  Osv 
.  An  Epicedium  to  the  Memory  o*'  Princess  Charlotte.     By  R.  Hatt. 

The  Brkial  of  the  Isles,  a  Mnsk  :  To  which  is  added,  the  Blighted 
t        Hope,  a  Monody.     By  Chxu-les  Knight*    Fkc.  8vo.    4>s. 

Lines  occasioncxl  by  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.     Is.  Gd* 
Mr  Harwitz*8  Hebrew  Dirge,  with  a  Metrical  Transladon.    By 
u        S.  T.  Coleridge,  esq. 
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Leopold's  Loss,  or  England's  Tears  m&  the  Urn  of  die  Ptincn^ 
Charlotte,  a  Monody, 

Psyche,  or  the  Soul,  in  seven  Cantos.    By  J.  Brown  esq.  1 2mo.   7tu 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Remarks  upon  a  Letter,  addressed  by  M.  Mazeres,  a  French  £x« 
colonist,  to  J.  C.  L.  Sismondc  de  Sismondi,  containing  Obaenratioa* 
on-  the  Blacks  and  Whites,  the  Civilization  of  Africa,  the  Kingdom 
of  Hayti,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  BaroQ  de  Vastey, 
Secretary  to  the  King  of  Haytu     Is.  6d. 

A  Bill  of  Rights  and  Liberties,  or  an  Act  for  a  constitutional  Be* 
form  of  Parliament*    By  Major  Cartwright.     ls»  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Benevolent  Associations  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor. 
By  Ralph  Wardlaw.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Principles  of  the  Coostitatiop  of  Governments.  By  William  Cun- 
ningham, Esq.  of  Enterkine.     2d  edit.     12qio.  bds.    Gs. 

Itcmarks  on  the  Plans  and  Publications  of  Robert  Owen,  Eaq.  of 
New  Lanark.  By  John  Brown,  minister  of  the  Associate  Congre- 
gation, Biggar.     Is.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Impolicy,  Abuser,  and  False  Interpretation 
of  the  Poor  Laws  ;  and  on  the  Reports  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.    By  John  Lord  Sheffield.     2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Impolicy  of  permitting  the  Exportation  of 
British  Wool,  and  of  preventing  the  free  Importation  of  Fordgn 
Wool,     By  John  Maitland,  Esq.  M.  P.     8vo.     Ss. 
.  A  Letter  to  the  Common  Council  and  Livery  of  London,  on  the 
Abuses  existing  in  Newgate.     By  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Bennet. 

On  the  approaching  Crisis,  or  on  the  Impracticability  and  Injustice 
of  resuming  Cash  Pa3rments  at  the  Bank,  in  July  1818.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Sinclair. 

Remarks  on  tlie  Report  of  the  Select  Conunittee  of  the  House  of 
Comnoons  on  the  Poor  Lawib  in  which  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
Laws  of  Settlement  and  Pauperism,  its  causes,  consequences^  and 
remedies,  are  distinctly  considered.  \^y  a  Monmouthshire  Magi- 
strate.   8vo.    2s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  French  FinanceSa  and  that  of 
Public  Credit,  with  Observations  on  the  Budget  of  1818.  l^y  Count 
Lanjuinais.  ^  Translated  by  George  Hurdis,  Esq. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Erskine,  on  such  Parts  of  his  Armata  as  relate 
to  Com  and  Wool ;  in  which  Restrictions  on  In^ortation,  with 
Effects  on  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  the  situation  of  the 
bouring  Classes,  are  considered.     Is.  6d« 

A  View  of  the  present  Increase  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  Cause  of 
that  Increase,  and  suggesting  a  Mode  for  its  total  Annihilation.  By- 
Robert  Thorpe,  Esq.  LL.i).  late  Chief  Justice  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Svo.    5s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Results  of  various  Inventions  for  the  Abridgment 
oP  La|ipur ;  on  their  Cooperation  with  our  Parochial  System  and 
otiier  Causes  in  depressing  the  Lower  Classes  of  Society ;  and  on  die 
Urgent  Necessity  of  Legislative  Interference,  with  the  Suggestion  of 
a  Partial  Remedy.    By  the  Rev#  W^m.  Edmeads. 
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THEOLOGY* 

Sermons  and  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Brunton,  D.  D. 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 
8vo.     128. 

A  Course  of  Sermons  for  the  Lord's  Day  throughout  the  Year ; 
rocluding  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  Ascension  Day.  Adapt- 
ed to  and  chiefly  taken  from  the  Service  of  the  Day.  By  Joseph 
{lolden  Pott,  A.  M.  Archdeacon  of  London.    2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  Is. 

Sermons.  By  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cedar  Street,  New  York.  Two  vol.  in  one.  8vo.  bds.  10s.  6d. 

Old  Church  of  England  Principles  Opposed  to  the  "  New  Light;  '* 
in  a  series  of  Plain,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Sermons  on  the  First 
Lesson  in  the  Morning  Service  of  the  different  Sundays  and  great 
Festivals  throughout  the  Year.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Warner.     Vol.  I.  6s. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the  Text 
at  large.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hawker,  D.  D.  Complete  in  48  parts. 
Demy  8vo.  Ss.  each  ;  or  Royal  8vo,  4s. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  translated  into 
pure  Biblicid  Hebrew,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  any  part  of  the 
world,     li.  Is. 

The  Unitarian  Refuted ;  or,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Trinity  plainly  proved  from  copious  Texts  of  Scrip- 
ture,  accompanied  with  Notes  collected  from  the  New  Family  Bible. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Baker.    8vo.    5s« 

The  Bible,  not  the  Bible  Society,  being  an  Attempt  to  point  out 
that  mode  of  disseminating  the  Scriptures  which  would  most  effectu- 
ally conduce  to  the  security  of  the  Established  Church,  and  thepeaca 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Phelan,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.    8vo.    4s. 

'    Lectures  on  Scripture  Doctrines.   By  William  Bengo  Collyer,  D.D. 
8vo.     14s. 

The  Clerical  Guide,  or  Ecclesiastical  Directory,  containing  a  com- 
plete Register  of  the  Prelates  and  other  Dignitaries  of  the  Church ; 
H  List  of  all  the  Benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  arranged  alphabe- 
tically, &c.    8vo. 

Instructions  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  of  the 
Parochial  Clergy,  as  to  Ordination,  Licenses,  Institutions,  Collations, 
Inductions,  Dispensations,  &c.     By  C.  Hodgson.     8vo.    8s. 

The  Divine  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture  Asserted,  from  its  Adap- 
tation to  the  real  State  of  Human  Nature ;  in  Eight  Sermons,  preach- 
ed before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  J.  MiMer,  M.  A.  Fellow  of 
Worcester  College. 

Sermons,  preached  on  different  occasions.  By  the  Rev.  David 
Dickson,  Minister  of  the  New  North  Church,  Edinburgh.  8vo. 
Price  lOs.  6d.  in  boards. 

The  Recovian  Catechism,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  translated 
from  the  Latin;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Sketdi  of  the  History  of 
Unitarianism  in  Poland,  and  the  adjacent  countries.    By  the  Rev. 
.Thomas  Rees,  F.  S.  A.     12mo.    9s. 

Lit; 
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The  Doctrine  of  Christian  Charity  applied  to  the  case  of  Religioas 
Difference :  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Auxiliary  Society,  Gla^ow, 
to  the  Hibernian  Society,  for  Establishing  Schoc^  and  circuiting 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Ireland.     By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.  28.6d. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Bible ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Geogra- 
phical Index,  with  the  Calendar  and  Table  of  Lessons.  Edited  bj 
James  W.  Bellamy,  M.  A.    4>to.    4«.    Large  paper,  78. 

Sermons  on  the  Commandments.     By  Robt.  Jones,  D.  D.  Sro.  6fi. 

The  Catholic  Manual ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Controverted  Doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church:  with  preliminaiy  Obaenratioas  sad 
Notes.     By  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher.    4s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  connected  witk 
the  Scripture  Prophecies.  By  the  Rev.  George  Wilkins,  A.  M.  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to  the  Eafl  of  KinnouH ;  and  Vicar  o£  Lowdham 
■and  Lexington,  Nottinghamshire.     Royal  8vo.    90s. 

Christianity  and  Present  Politics,  how  fkr  reconcileable ;  in  a  Let* 
ter  to  Mr  Wilberforce.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Bathurst,  LL.  B.  Arcbdd- 
ton  of  Norwich.     Ss. 

'  The  LitQi^  of  the  Church  ond  State,  accommodated  throogb- 
•ut  to  the  Precepts  and  Practices  of  the  Son  of  God  and  hts  Apostles 
■  A  Sennon,  delivered  in  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  on  Wcdnesdaj 
Nov.  19,  1817,  the  day  of  the  Funeral  of  her  Royal  Hi^nessdw 
I^mcess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  IX  D.  Minister 
Af  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.     8vo.     Sewed.     Price  ls«.6d. 

The  Hopes  o£  an  Empire  Reversed ;  or,  the  night  of  Heararetiini* 
cd  into  Fear ;  A  Sermon^  prtached  on  November  16,  1817,  on  occa^ 
fiion  of  the  death  of  the  Princets  Charlotte.  By  J.  Jamieson,  D.  D.  li* 

Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Individimla.  By  Join  Wilioa» 
D.  JD.  Minister  of  Falkirk.     8vo.     5s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers  at  Gfesgow,  on  the  disdnctiie 
Characters  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  CaUiolic  Reh'gions,  occa- 
sioned by  the  publication  of  his  sermon  for  the  Hibernian  Society.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Bums,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Paisl^.  Price  2s.  6a; 
-  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  late  Princess  Charlotte^  preaefaed  al 
Glasgow.  By  the  Rev.  Wra.  Taylor,  jun.  D.  D.  Is.  6d. 
^  The  Situation  of  the  World  at  the  Time  of  Christ's  Appearance 
And  its  connexion  with  the  success  of  his  religion,  considered.  A 
sermon  preached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Chris- 
timi  Knowledge,  Jan.  6,  1 775,  by  W,  Robertson,  D.  D.     Price  1  s.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Leigh's  New  Picture  of  London ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Political,  Reli- 
gious, Medical,  Literary,  Municipal,  Commercial^  and  Moral  State 
•f  tlie  British  Metropolis.  Presenting  a  brief  and  luroiiious  Guide  ta 
the  Stranger,  on  all  Subjects  connected  with,  genesal  L]fonnaM^ 
Business,  or  Amusement.  Embellished  with  upwards  of  100  Vievs, 
«an,  ^c    9s. 

A  Series  of  Plans  and  Illustrations  of  the  City  of  Edinbufigb,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  ttejpresent  time.  By  R.  Kirkwood.  Price,  boand 
in  imperial  folio,  51^  Ss. ;  or  ia  cloth  in  a  case  for  a  library,  6^.  Ifis^  64> 
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The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Croydon,  comprising  a  general  and 
descriptive  Account  of  the  Town,  its  Hamlets,  and  Manors,  from  the 
earliest  authentic  Records  to  the  present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  D.  W. 
Grarrow.    8vo.     148.         . 

The  Introduction  to  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales ;  compris* 
ing  Observations  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Britons ;  the 
Romans  in  Britain ;  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  the  Anglo-Danes ;  and  the 
Anglo-Normans.  By  James  Norris  Brewer.  8vo.  1/.  48.  Large 
paper,  1/.  lis;  6d. 

VOYAGES  AKD  TRAVELS. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  his  Majesty's  late  ship  Alceste  to  the 
Yellow  Sea,  along  the  coast  of  Corea ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Ship- 
wreck in  the  Straits  of  Gaspar.   By  J.  Macleod,  Surgeon.   8vo.    1^ 

History  of  a  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  a  part  of  France,  Switzei^ 
land,  Germany,  and  Holland,  with  Letters  descriptive  of  a  Sail  round 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  the  Glaciers  of  Chamouni.    4s.  6d. 

Personal  Observations,  made  during  the  Progress  of  the  Britidi 
Embassy  through  China,  and  on  its  Voyage  to  and  from  that  Country, 
in  the  years  1816  and  1817«  By  Clark  Abel,  Physician  and  Natur- 
alist to  the  Embassy.     1  vol.    4to; 

Memoirs  on  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  the  manuscript 
Journals  of  modem  travellers  in  those  countries.  By  Robert  Walpole^ 
A.  M.    Witii  plates. 

Tour  through  the  Netheriands  in  1816  and  1817«  By  J.  Smithers. 
^vo.    9s. 

Travels  through  some  Parts  of  Grermany,  Poland,  Moldavia,  and 
Turkey.     By  Adam  Neale,  M.  D.     4to.     2L  2s. 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Western  Coast  of 
Corea,  and  Uie  Great  Loo  Choo  Island,  in  the  Japan  Sea,  in  H.  M. 
M.  Lyra.     By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.  N.    4to.    2/.  2s. 

Billets  in  the  Low  Countries,  1814  to  181 7,  in  Letters.    12mo.    Ts. 

Travels  in  the  interior  of  America,  in  the  years  1809,  1810,  and 
1811,  including  a  description  of  Upper  Louisiana,  together  with  the 
States  of  Ohio^  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  with  the  Illinois 
and  Western  Territories,  'and  containing  Remarks  and  Observations 
useful  to  Persons  enugrating  to  those  Countries.  By  John  Bradbury^ 
F.  L.  S.    8vo.    88.  6d. 

Narrative  of  my  Captivity  in  Japan  during  the  years  1811,  12,  and 
IS,  with  Observations  on  the  Country  and  the  people.  By  Captain 
Golownin  of  the  Russian  Navy.  To  which  is  added,  an  Account  of 
a  Voyage  to  the  Coast  of  Japan,  and  of  Negotiations  with  the  Japa« 
nese  for  the  Release  of  the  Author  and  his  Companions.  By  Captain 
Rikord.    2  voL    Svo.     18s. 

Observations,  Moral,  Literary,  and  Antiquarian,  made  during  a 
Tour  through  the  whole  of  the  Pyrennces,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands,  in  1814  and  1815.  By  John  MiUbrd,  jun.  2 
vol.     8vo.     1/.  Is.  % 

Notes  on  a  Journey  from  \nrginia  to  the  lUinois.  By  Morris  Birk- 
heck,  Esq.    5^ 
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AcjDMMiJ  DeUa  Cnuca^  their  edition  of  Dante,  4t55* 

Aikin,  Mr,  obfienrations  on  ^  bed  of  trap  in  the  coUiery  of  Birch? 
Hill  in  Staffordshire,  82. 

Alexander i  the  Emperor,  honours  conferred  by,  on  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, 167 — his  inaefatigaUe  efforts  to  iroproye  his  country,  17K 

Ahm  Bayy  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  description  of,  371. 

jtmericans,  extensive  traffic  carried  on  by,  with  the  Chinese,  441  • 

Amherst,  Lord,  conduct  and  result  of  his  embassy  to  China,  438. 

Apleyy  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  view  from,  369. 

AfuaheUa,  the  birthplace  of  Peter  de  Egeblanke,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, 195. 

Arabiy  intercourse  of,  with  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  45. 

Bagiionif  M.,  account  of  his  Commentary  on  Dante,  45S. 

Banka^  quantity  of  tin  annually  yielded  by  the  island  of,  42^ 

Barcalisi  Dampier*s,  remarks  on  the  people  of,  51. 

B^y  of  Antermony,  his  account  of  the  Russian  embassy  to  China,  435. 

ficTigaly  nature  of  the  commerce  between,  and  the  Indian  islands,  44. 

Bentham  on  Codification, — Indefatigable  assiduity  of  the  authiNr  in 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  object,  217 — makes  offer  of  his  services  to 
the  French  National  Assembly,  218 — his  offers  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  not  accepted  in  the  way  he  desired,  220 — exhorts  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  adopt  a  written  code  in  place  of  the  conmion  law  of 
England,  221 — inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  common  or  unwritten 
law  of  England,  222 — what  the  peculiar  character  of  this  species 
of  legislation,  228 — example  of  its  uncertainty,  229. 

BeppOy  a  Venetian  tale,  a  species  of  composition  of  which  our  litera- 
ture has  hitherto  afforded  few  examples,  303 — what  the  subject 
0fy  304 — extracts  from,  ib. 

Bergery  Dr,  on  the  geological  features  of  the  north-eastern  counties 
of  Ireland,  74 — on  the  dykes  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  80. 

Bertrandy  M.,  his  opinion  respecting  fossil  shells,  315. 

Binsteady  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  description  of,  368. 

Bomeoy  Chinese  colony  on  the  coast  of)  41 — gold  mines  there  chief- 
ly wrought  by  them,  42. 

Bramhunsy  daily  duties  of|  enumerated,  S86-r— their  shocking  charac- 
ter, 397. 

Bnachey  hypothesis  on  wliich  he  constructed  his  maps,  321. 

BugU  of  Wajo,  an  enterprising  and  industrious  tribe  in  the  island  of 
Celebes,  39. 

Cardonay  description  of  the  salt  mines  of,  in  Spain,  92. 

Car^y  Mr,  the  most  successful  of  the  translators  of  Dante,  469— 
extracts  from  his  work,  470. 

Cat  hearty  Lord,  his  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  166. 

fatholics^  Irish;  evasive  conduct  of  the  opponents  of  ti\eir  emandpai 
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tdon,  1 14>-*apprehefigions  of  foreign  influence,  according  to  Mr 
Forster,  groundless,  115 — what  the  real  danger,  according  to  him, 
i  16— remedy  proposed  by  him  examined,  117 — Mr  Peele's  argu- 
ments, 120 — probability  of  the  orerturn  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment, by  Catholic  ascendency  in  Parliament,  1^22— -or  of  re- 
b^ion  and  sepan^on  from  Great  jBriiain,  examined,  1^3 — do- 
graded  state  of  the  Catholic  population,  136 — shocking  severities 
jpractised  on  them,  ISO. 

Caiino,  Sacra,  of  Genoa,  a  supposed  emerald  vase  that  held  the 
pasdial  lamb  at  the  last  supper,  213 — removed  by  the  French, 
•and  found  to  be  composed  of  coloured  glass,  214. 

Celebes^  natives  of,  the  principal  carriers  of  the  Indian  islands,  39. 

Ceremonies  of  religion  lose  their  importance  in  proportion  to  the  pro^ 
gress  of  mental  improvement,  382. 

Chalk  district  of  England  described,  326 — ^hills  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
364u 

Chamberyj  bathedral  of,  described,  193 — shooting  at  the  popinjay* 
194—  anecdote  of  Victor  Amadeus,  195. 

Chinay  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  Indian  islands  with,  40 — colonies 
of  Chinese  established  there,  41. 

Chinaj  misconduct  of  the  Europeans  the  cause  of  the  restrictions  of 
^e  trade  to,  433 — embassies  of  the  Dutch  and  Russians,  434—- 
objects  and  result  of  Lord  Macartney *8  embassy,  436 — Lord  Am- 
herst s,  438— -amount  of  the  East  Inota  Company's  ^rade  to,  aiul 
how  managed,  440-  Hong  merchants,  441 — rapid  increase  t>f  the 
American  traffic  with,  442 — expedition  to  Macao,  443 — advantar 
ges  to  be  expected  from  a  free  trade  with,  445 — that  of  Europe 
bitherto  extends  little  beyond  the  province  of  Canton,  448—  trade 
4)f  Britain  under  the  present  vitious  system,  compared  with  wliat 
it  might  be  under  an  enlightened  policy,  451. 

Chines f  a  peculiar  species  of  scenery  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  described, 
370. 

Clare,  Earl  of,  use  of  torture  jopenly  acknowledged  and  defended  by, 
128. 

Cqffee,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Indian  trade,  47. 

Colebrooke,  Mr,  liis  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  algebra,  &c. 
of  the  Hindus,  14  L 

Coftt,  considered  by  the  Turinese  as  the  Gotham  of  Piedmont,  209. 

Coral  reefs,  progress  of  the  formation  of,  described,  496. 

Corea,  dress  and  manners  of  the  natives  of,  477 — error  in  the  geo- 
graphy of,  corrected,  49  L 

Cous,  cascade  of,  193. 

Cutlaca,  or  the  Pulveriser,  a  process  in  the  Hindu  algebra,  explain- 
ed, 151. 

Dampier,  remarks  of,  on  the  Indian  trade,  51. 

Dancing  girls  in  India,  account  of,  391. 

Dante,  poem  of,  compared  to  an  immense  forest,  454 — history  of 
^e  commenlators  on;  455«-extracts.  from  Mr  Cary*g  translation 
f>^7  *7Q. 
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DecaUf  trade  of,  with  the  Indian  islaiidsy  4$. 

Deities^  Hindu,  scandalous  characters  of,  384>, 

Delambrc,  M.,  high  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  astronomy  diyited  by,  162. 

Delolmey  letters  of  Junius  ascribed  to,  95* 

Dip  sector,  invention  and  use  of,  493. 

DuboUf  Abb£,  account  of  his  work  on  the  dnracter,  roaxinerB,  &c. 
of  the  people  of  India,  S7D.    See  Hindus. 

Dunblane^  effects  of  an  assessment  for  the  poor  in  the  pariah  td^  278, 
Nate. 

JDidcht  embassy  of  the,  to  China,  434. 

£asi  India  Companyy  amount  of  their  trade  to  China,  and  boir  con* 
ducted,  440.  V 

JSttu,  Mr,  his  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  eaibaaiy  to 
Chimt,  433.     See  China. 

Englffield,  Sir  Henry,  his  description  of  the  Isle  of  Wlgfat^  363-^ 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  chalk  hills  of,  first  observed  by,  364 
— -picturesque  scenery  of,  367-*-€xceUence  of  the  plates  by  which 
the  work  is  illustrated,  372. 

Evoingy  Mr,  report  of,  on  the  management  of  die  poor  of  GUmgam, 
498. 

Finlay^  Mr,  strictures  on  his  preface  to  Riillips  s  ^>eecheft,  54. 

FiUgtraUy  Mr  Judkin,  presents  a  petition  for  indemniftcatiop,  IS^-* 
oraelties  practised  by,  on  the  Catholics,  130. 

TUnty  observations  on  the  formation  of,  367. 

Foresty  aubmarine,  on  the  coast  of  Somersetshire,  91. 

Formations^  a  term  used  by  Werner  for  the  strata  that  oonstitate  the 
sur&ce  of  the  globe,  71. 

ForsteTy  Mr,  apprehensi<ms  of  foreign  influence  on*the  Irisli  Catboitc 
clergy,  according  to  him,  groundless,  1 15— ^what  in  his  opinion  the 
red*Wrill;*«tru.r^opoBed  by  kirn.  117,        ^^ 

Fauanoy  academy  of,  209* 

Ftmil  shells,  absurd  opinion  respecting,  314. 

Franciit  Sir  ^lilip,  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Juntos, 
96— his  talents  proved  to  be  equal  to  the  task,  97 — and  his  works 
to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  celebrated  papers,  100 — 
further  proofiiT^om  coincidence  of  dates,  with  SirFraDcis*8  residoKX 
in  this  country,  101,  and  from  his  connexion  with  the  war-ofice, 
with  which  Junius  evinces  a  peculiar  acquaintance,  lOS^T^cause  of 
the  latter 's  kindness  for  Liord  Holland  explained,  105— connexion 
between  him  and  Mr  Wood&U,  ib — and  Mr  Garrick,  106 — re- 
markable coincidence  between  Sir  Francis  s  report  of  a  speech  of 
Lord  Chatham  and  some  of  the  letters,  107 — mutual  reaemblanoe 
in  the  use  of*  favourite  expressions,  and  in  temper,  108— q>point«> 
nent  of  Sir  Francis  from  a  clerkship  in  the  war-olSce  to  a  seat  im 
the  supreme  council  in  India  thus  accounted  for,  109— causes  by 
which  he  may  have  been  led  to  persist  in  concealment,  110^— 
testimonies  to  his  merits  by  the  managers  of  Hastings's  impe^cb- 
ment  111 — remarkable  peculiarities  of  speUing  C(HBmon  to  both. 
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FiiUers*  earth,  where  found  m  Ehgland,  327. 

GenoQf  devastations  of  the  FVench  at,  21 1— ^tory  of  the  lion  of  St 
Mark,  ib. — palaces,  212--description  of  the  Saoro  Catino,  213. 

Gtohgy^  advantage  resulting  from  thft  study  of,  74. 

Gtdc^ical  Society,  transactions  of,  introductory  remarks  on,  70— ia 
what  ^e  true  merit  of  Werner  consists,  7i — error  of  some  of  hk 
leaduig  disciples  in  this  country,  72— <Berger  on  the  geological  fea« 
tures  of  the  north-eastern  counties  of  Ireland,  74— -on  the  dykes 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  80 — Aikin's  observations  on  a  bed  of 
trap,  &c.  82— M'Culioch's  geological  description  of  Glen  Tilt,  84-- 
Homer's  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  south- western  part  of  Somer- 
setshire, 88 — Traill  on  the  salt  nrines  of  Cardona  in  Spain,  92«- 
Lord  Webb  Sejnnour's  description  of  a  clinometer,  ib.— enumera- 
tion of  the  mineralogical  papers  contained  in  the  volume,  ib. 

irlen  Tilt,  geolc^cal  description  of,  85. 

Goldf  abundant  in  almost  all  the  Indian  islands,  4^. 

Gorbali  parish,  of  Glasgow,  mode  of  providing  for  the  poor  there«  an 
eminent  instance  of  die  Scotish  independence  of  character,  296. 

iruettard,  object  of,  in  his  maps,  321. 

Hall,  Captain,  voyage  of  discovery  of,  4-75 — ^reflections  on  the  spec- 
tacle of  new  countries,  ib.— -arrival  on  the  coast  of  Corea,  476— 
dress,  manners,  &c.  of  the  natives,  477 — prodigious  number  of  iil- 
ands  discovered,  480— visit  to  that  of  Loo*choo,  481— amiable 
character  of  the  people,  482 — ^geography  of  these  remote  regiooi 
corrected  by  die  author,  491 — geological  observations,  495,  • 

Haute  Combe,  abbey  of,  at  Chambery,  195. 

Hay  J  'Mr,  his  account  of  tlie  cruelties  committed  by  the  North  Coik 
Milida,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  134. 

Hindus,  algebra  and  arithmetic  of,  141 — era  of  different  writers  on 
these  subjects  fixed,  142 — their  mode  of  notation,  144 — account 
^the  Lilavati,  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  146 — of  the  operation  of 
inversion,  148— and  supposition,  149 — of  the  rule  of  proportioo, 
and  combinati9n8,  150— of  die  cuttacaor  pulveriser,  151 — geome- 
Irical  knowledge  of  the  Hindus  considerable,  157 — high  antiquity 
of  their  astronomical  tables  disputed,  161. 

JHindus,  contradictory  characters  of,  by  different  writers,  377— diffi- 
culty of  procuring  correct  information  concerning  them,  380 — ^re- 

*  ligion  the  grand  feature  of  society  among  them,  381 — immense 
number  of  their  deities,  383 — ^who  are  all  represented  as  beings  of 
the  deepest  depravity,  384— have  mmierous  other  objects  of  wor-- 
ahip  besides  gods  and  goddesses,  385 — morning  ceremonies  of  a 
bramhun,  386— what  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  die  Hin- 
lAu  religion,  388 — human  sacrifices,'  389— worship  of  the  Lingam, 
390— dianeing  girls,  ib.— singular  Contrast  between  the  history  of 
religion  among  the  Hindus,  and  in  Europe,  explained,  393 — shock- 
ing character  of  the  bramhuns,  397 — deities,  n<)twithstanding  the 
influence  of  religious  hopes  and  fears,  are  little  respected  among 
them,  400 — division  into  sects,  the  source  of  numerous  quarrels,  40  L 

MMu  Chinese  nations,  trade  between  and  the  Indiaft  iskads,  43. 
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Holland^  New,  exteosive  fishery  <m  the  coaBts  of,  carried  on  by  tte 
inhabitanU  of  the  Indian  islands,  40. 

Hong  merchants,  441. 

Horner  %y  Mr,  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  south-western  part  of 
Somersetshire,  88. 

Human  sacrifices  among  the  Hindus,  389. 

Japan^  trade  of  Europe  with,  chiefly  ccuiducted  with  the  commodi- 
ties of  the  Indian  islands,  43. 

Java^  annual  influx  of  Chinese  settlers  to,  41 — teak  timber  found 
there  alone  of  all  the  Indian  islands,  44— amount  of  co&e  and 
sugar  yielded  by,  47~-demand  for  articles  of  British  manu^ictiBe 
there,  48. 

Indian  islands,  great  importance  of  the  commerce  of»  in  all  focmer 
ages,  S6-*causes  of  the  present  inefficacy  of,  37 — population  of, 
enumerated,  38— trade  between  and  China,  40 — ^with  Ben^,  4S-* 
with  the  Decan,  45^ with  Europe,  ib.  -articles  of  chief  import- 
ance in  this  branch  of  trade,  46 — apprehensions  from  the  piratic^? 
character  of  the  East-insular  tribes  ill  founded,  49. 

JuniuSj  inquiry  into  the  author  of  the  Letters  of,  94 — various  persons 
to  whom  they  have  been  ascribed,  95 — real  author  perhaps  at  last 
discovered,  96.     See  F^aucu,  .^|>  Philip, 

Kw-toUf  ceremony  of,  among  the  Chinese,  436. 

Lehman^  claims  to  be  the  firtit  who  observed  and  described  the  struc- 
ture of  stratified  countries,  317. 

LUavuii,  a  Hindu  treatise  on  arithmetic,  account  of,  146. 

LdHgam,  worship  of,  among  the  Hindus,  390. 

Ustex,  Dr,  cunous  opinion  of,  respecting  the  remains  of  organixed 
beings,  314 — ^was  the  first  projector  of  a  geological  map,  315. 

Lombardi,  Padre,  account  of  his  edition  of  Dante,  456,  463. 

LoO'OioOt  first  interview  of  the  crew  of  the  Alceste  with  the  people 
of,  482-^their  dress  and  personal  figure,  ib.— examples  of  their 
native  delicacy  of  taste  and  social  habits,  483— their  knowledge  of 
arts,  486 — parting  scene  with  their  English  friends,  487 — -toe  ig- 
norant of  war,  and  the  use  of  money,  488^their  religion,  489 — 
their  women  strictly  secluded  from  the  visiters,  490— error  in  the 
situation  of  the  island  corrected,  492. 

Macartnet/y  Lord,  mission  of,,  to  China,  437. 

Macassar y  extensive  fishery  of  tripang  carried  on  from  the  port  of,  41. 

M^Cidlvch\  Dr,  geological  description  of  Glen  Tilt,  84. 

MicheU^  Rev.  John,  his  illustration  of  the  position  of  the  strata  of 
the  globe,  318. 

Mii/ittf  Voyage  en  Italie — knowledge  and  diligence  of  the  author 
commended,  191 — motives  of  his  journey,  192 — account  of  Cham- 
bery,  193— Aquabella,  195—  Suza,  197— Turin,  201— Saluces,  208 
— Fossana,  ib. — Coni  apd  Nice,  209 — Savona,  210 — Grenoat  211 
— <:oncluding  address,  215 — what  the  chief  faults  of  the  work,  216. 

fdissionariesy  superior  means  of  information  they  possess  among  the 
Hindus,  380. 

f^Iyores  Lalla  llookh^  author's  minute  acquaintance  with  the  scenepr 
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and  learoiDg  of  the  East,  1 — general  effisct  of  the  work  rather  to 
excite  admiration  than  delight,  2^  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  its 
brilliancy,  ib. — all  the  great  poets  remarkable  for  the  occasional 
familiarity  and  homeliness  of  their  incidents,  characters,  &c.,  5 — 
nothing  truly  interesting  to  us  but  the  feelings  of  creatures  like 
ourselves,  7 — general  plan  of  the  work,  8 — story  of  the  veiled  pro* 
phet  of  Khorassan,  9---extracts  from,  12 — Paradise  and  the  Peri» 
19 — the  Fire  worshippers,  22 — the  Light  of  the  Haram,  30 — points 
of  resemblance  between  the  author  and  some  other  living  poets,  S3 
—has  long  ago  redeemed  himself  from  the  charge  made  against 
him  of  lieentiousness,  34. 

Musgravty  Sir  Richard,  admits  the  cruelties  practised  on  the  Iris& 
Catholics,  132. 

Needle  roch,  371, 

iVtce,  Dr  Smollet*s  complaints  against,  not  ill  founded,  209. 

Phley^  Dr,  remark  of,  on  the  common  law  of  England,  224. 

Pauperisntf  origin  of  the  poor-laws,  261— doubts  of  their  efficacy, 
wnich  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  entertained  previous  to  ex* 
pe]:ience,  262— confirmed  by  the  result,  263 — he  who  questions 
(heir  expedience  notwitlistanding,  usually  regarded  as  a  visionary, 
264— and  why,  265 — character  of  their  supporters  analyzed,  266 
—what  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  num  of  true  practical 
wisdom,  268— -poor-laws  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  interfere  witli 
the  processes  of  Nature,  &c.,  270 — Dr  Smith's  reasonings  against 
monopolies  in  trade,  appUcd  to  the  case  of  the  poor-laws,  271— 
expenditure  of  Scottish  and  English  parishes  contrasted,  274— 
plan  of  rennedy  where  compulsory  laws  for  the  provision  of  the 
poor  have  already  been  introduced  in  Scotland,  276 — extension  of 
the  system  there,  to  be  assiduously  guarded  against,  279— increase 
of  the  expenditure  of  Scots  parishes,  where  it  has  been  adopted, 
282— some  of  the  clearest  principles  both  of  Nature  and  Christi- 
anity violated  by  the  regulations  against  public  begging,  285 — ad<* 
vantages  of  a  more  extended  parochial  subdivision,  287— <Ustress, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  alwavs  greatest  in  towns  where  assessments 
have  been  long  established,  294— fund  proposed  among  operative 
manufacturers  for  their  own  relief  in  times  of  distress,  299 — sums 
raised  for,  and  expended  on  the  poor,  ^t  different  periods,  accord- 
ing to  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  499. 
Peek,  Mr,  his  scheme  for  redressing  the  Catholic  grievances  exa- 
mined, 120. 
PhilUpSy  Mr,  Speeches  of,  introductory  remarks  on,  52 — strictures 
on  Mr  Finlay 's  preface,  54— author's  idea  of  the  perfection  o£  ora-t 
tory,  illustrated  by  extracts,  57-~absurdities  arising  from  his  love 
of  imagery,  60 — specimen  of  what  he  means  for  wit,  65* 
Piracy y  common  in  the  Malayan  seas,  50. 
Plott,  Dr,  absurd  opinion  of,  respecting  fossils,  314. 
foetical  extracts  from  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh — the  veiled  prophet  o( 
Khorassan,  12 — Paradise  and  the  Peri,  19 — the  Fire  worshippers^ 
23— the  Light  of  the  Haram^  30«^from  Beppo^  i^  Vcneti^  ^tory^ 
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S04f^fcom  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  S69— fVotn  Cary^t  traniteioB  of 
Dante,  470. 

Pope,  renmrks  on  hit  translation  €ff  Horner^  467. 

Popinjayy  pattime  of  shooting,  at  Chambery,  IM. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  supposed  by  some  the  author  of  Jimhn'a  Let- 
ters, 95. 

^Titafterlt/  List  of  new  publications,  247,  502. 

XeBghn,  remarks  on  the  history  of,  392 — singularity  in  the  contrast 
ot,  among  the  Hindus  and  in  Europe,  explained,  399. 

Fob  Roi/f  genend  remarks  on,  408 — outline  of  tlie  story,  404*-»fint 
introduction  of  Miss  Die  Vernon,  410 — sketch  of  the  Osbaldistoiie 
family,  &c.  419 — Bailie  Janrie's  account  of  fab  kinsman,  417 — i 
counter  between  Rashleigh  and  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
at  the  clachan  of  Aberfoil,  419 — drowning  of  Mr  Morris, 
Rob  Roy  a  capttre  before  the  Duke  of  M.,  423 — his  reappearance 
aifler  escaping,  425— meeting  of  Mis^  Vernon  and  the  hero  in  the 
Highlands,  425— parting  scene  between  him  and  Rob  and  his  wife, 
427 — Andrew  Fairservice's  account  of  the  purgation  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Glasgow,  4S0~'address  of  Bailie  Janrie  to  Mrs  MacGregor, 
431 — his  commentary  on  his  adventures  after  returning  to  Glas- 
gow, ib. 

^ouelb,  M.,  his  remarks  on  the  distribution  of  fossil  shells,  916 — -wis 
acquainted  with  the  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary 
-  vioun tains,  317- 

JIama,  a  sketch  on  the  miUtary  and  political  power  of,  ascribed  to 

/  Sir  R.  Wilson,  164 — high  character  of  that  officer,  166 — ^testioHK 
nies  borne  to  his  merit  1^  the  allied  sovereigns,  167 — why  neglect- 
ed by  his  own  government,  168 — literaiy  merits  of  the  author  exa- 
mined, 170— unceasing  activity  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  im- 
proving his  country,  171 — sketch  of  the  fruits  of  his  care  previous 
to  the  French  invasion,  and  motives  which  dictated  that  attempt^ 
172 — errors  committed  by  the  French  in  that  campaign,  174— wid 
by  the  Russians,  175 — tne  military  administnition  of  the  latter 
shown,  however,  to  he  much  improved,  176— great  loss  th^  sus- 
tained in  their  pursuit  of  the  Fk^ndi,  177 — their  discipline  m  the 
subsequent  campaign  superior  to  that  of  the  other  allied  powers^ 
178 — excite  their  astonishment  when  reviewed  at  the  camp  of  Vir- 
tu, 179 — enormous  power  of  the  Russian  empire  at  the  present 
time,  180 — no  efibctual  opposition  to  it  can  be  expected  {rom 
France,  according  to  the  author,  183 — nor  from  Austria,  184— or 
Turkey,  ib. — power  of  England  cramped  by  the  policy  she  has  ad- 
opted, 1 85 — the  author's  apprehensions  from  the  vast  power  of 
Russia  shown  to  be  exaggerated,  187 — France  still  by  iar  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  the  Continent,  188 — what  the  great 

.  committed  by  the  pacificators  of  Europe,  189. 

HmsiafiSy  embassies  of,  to  China,  434. 

Sacrifices,  human,  among  the  Hindus,  389. 

StUuces,  town  of,  208. 

Sfvoffa>  the  bir%>lace  o^  the  celbbrated  Chfabrara^  £la 
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Stnoyardit  amuud  migniipn  of»  to  Fnuce^  196— -the  word  nwtmShf 
employed  by  the  French  to  denote  chironcy-sweepers,  197. 

SluaMn  Chine,  ia  the  Ue^  Wight,  deicribed»  370. 

Smitk^  Dr  Adam*  ittMoningB  of,  against  raoDopoiies  ia  trade,  ap^- 
cable  to  the  caae  of  the  poor-laws,  271* 

S«M,  MrWil]iam,achuniantto8oiDeofthedisco¥ene8ofWenier,  71 
— projects  a  geological  map  of  England,  SI  1 — sketch  of  the  his- 
tory <^  preceding  discoreries,  dld--'geoeral  etracture  of  the  couft> 
try,  S22 — list  of  the  principal  strata,  with  ohsenrations,  325. 

Smoke-jaek,  description  of,  by  a  Fi:^ch  traveller,  216. 

SamerwHskire^  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  south-western  part  of,  &S^ 

Somtna,  Monte,  account  of  the  veins  of  lava  in  the  cliffi  of,  82. 

SpkertBi,  finer,  singular  fact  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of,  in  Eu- 
rope, in  modern  times,  46. 

Stendahl%  Baron,  Rome,  Naples^  and  Florenoe-^>lan  of  the  book* 
not  a  bad  one,  2S7*^the  author  an  enthusiast  in  music,  2S8  alarm 
duuted  in  the  condare  by  the  reforms  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  ^41 — 
rioetch  of  the  beauties  of  the  greal  masters  of  painting,  242— <re- 
marks  on  the  English  and  the  Generese,  245. 

Sirata,  prindpal,  ^  Bnglttid  and  Wales,  list  of,  323— «halk  districts 
described,  326 — ^ferruginous  sand,  327 — combrash,  &c.^28 — free- 
atone  and  lias,  329 — ^marl,  330 — ^limestone,  331— important  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  stratified  structure  of  the  globes  334— 
inferences  deducible  from  a  comparison  of  the  structure  of  thf 
British  islands  with  that  of  other  countries,  ib. 

Swta,  arch  at,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustas,  198— fpreat  church- 
described,  ib.^ — character  and  peculiar  customs  of  die  inhabitants, 
199— 4nonastery  of  St  Michael,  200— leap  of  La  Bellotta,  20U 

Tea  trade. of  America  and  England  contrasted,  443— proviaces if 
China  whence  the  difierent  sorts  are  procured,  449. 

Teakj  excdknee  of,  a&  diip  tind>er,  44.       , 

Thnrit  memoir  of  the  cenooest  of  Java,  35* 

Tilt  river,  bed  of,  describeo,  85. 

Tin,  quantity  of,  annually  yielded  by  the  Indian  ishuKls,  42. 

Tripang,  a  singular  article  of  Chinese  luxury,  39. 

Turin,  recent  improvements  in  the  city  of,  ^1 — theatre  and  puppet-- 
shows, 202 — description  of  the  palace,  203«-^urches,  ib— «-ciU 
binets  of  antiquities,  204— Hospice  des  Rosines,  205 — state  of  the 
fine  arts,  ib. — ^public  library,  206 — specimens  of  Picdmontese  po- 
etry, 207. 

Vesuvius,  aceount  of  the  veins  or  dykes  of  lava  in,  82. 

Vishnu,  sacrifice  to,  described,  392. 

Vivian,  Rev.  Richard,  poor-rates  in  his  parisli  reduced,  by  his  ma- 
nagement, 280,  292. 

Wakefidd,  Mr,  his  statement  of  the  degradation  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, 126. 

Ward,  Mr,  account  of  his  work  on  the  religion  and  character  of  the 
Hindus,  378.    See  Hindu$. 
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WehdeTy  Mr  Thomas,  remarks  of,  on  the  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wi^t, 

S7S. . 
Werner^  in  what  the  true  geological  merit  of  that  natimdiat 

•  sisis,  71 — error  of  ^ome  of  his  disciples,  in  considering,  as  a 
ral  principle,  what  has  only  been  proved  to  a  limited  extent, 
important  exception  to  the  regularity  6f  arrangement  asserted  by 
them,  73. 

WhiUhursf%  remarks  on  the  arrangement  of  strata,  &c  519. 

Wights  Isle  of,  its  form  and  extent,  363 — peculiar  structure  of  the 
chalk  hills  of,  364— picturesque  beauties  of,  367«-  graves  of  the 

.  crew  of  the  Royal  Ueorge,  369 — chines,  a  peculiar  species  of 
scenery,  described,  370 — Alum  Bay,  371. 

Wilton^  Sir  Robert,  his  high  military  character,  166 — honom  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  167 — ^why  n^^lected, 
and  even  vilified  by  his  own  government,  168. 

Wiriemberg^' iht  most  insignificant  kingdom  in  Europe,  337^-itB his- 
tory interesting,  338 — view  of  its  former  constitution,  340 — con- 
stitution subverted  by  the  late  King,  346 — and  reorganized  after 
the  fashion  of  the  French  empire,  347 — specimen  of  its  complica- 
tion, 348 — unjust  and  degrading  treatment  of  the  mediarised 
princes,  349— oppression  of  the  peasants  from  the  King's  f<md- 
ness  for  field  sports,  352— church  property  how  disp<»ed  of,  355 
—people  disarmed,  354 — States  assembled,  355 — ^new  consdta- 

•  tion,  356— opposed  by  the  assembly,  357 — general  remarks  oq 
their  conduct,  360. 

WoUoilon^  Dr,  dip  sector  invented  by,  494. 

Woothnardy  his  notions  of  the  general  structure  of  the  globe  correct, 
316. 

Wright^  Mr,  a  Catholic  teacher,  cruel  treatment  ofy  130. 

Yeum  Seat  description  of,  403. 

Yeherton^  Lord,  refuses  the  petition  of  Mr  Judkin  Fitzgerald  Ibr 
indemnification!  30— his  refusal  censured  in  the  House  o£  Com- 
mons, 131. 
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KDITBO  BT 

MACVEY  NAPIER,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Lond.  &  Ebik. 

J.  HIS  Fart  is  enriched  with  a  Prdhmnary  Dissertation  on  the 
History  of  Chemical  Science,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
time,  by  Mr  Brands,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  London ;  and  with  Contributions  by  John  Barrow,  £sq« 
Professor  Leslie,  Jam^  Mill,  Esq..  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  and 
other  well  known  Writers. 

Besides  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  it  contains  the  following, 
among  a  variety  of  shorter  Articles  in  Science  and  Miscellaneous 
Literature,  vie.  Chemistry,  China,  Chivalry,  Chromatics, 
Climate,  Cohesion,  Coimino,  Cold,  Colony,  Commerce, 
Concholooy,  Congelation. 

The -Plan  of  this  Supplement,  which  will  be  completed,  it  h 
hoped,  in  Five,  at  the  very  utmost  in  Six  Volumes,  is  such  as  to 
render  it  not  only  a  valuable  companion  to  the  various  Editions  of 
the  Encychpadia  Britannica,  but  of  extensive  utility  as  a  separate 
work;  being  calculated  of  itself  to  furnish  a  View  of  the  Progress 
and  Present  State  of  all  the  most  important  departments  of  human 
knowledge. 

l\ke  first  half  of  the  first  volume  is  prefaced  with  a  Dissertatioit 
on  the  History  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  by  Mr  Dugald 
Stewart  ;  and  to  the/r^half  of  the  second  volume  there  is  prefix- 
«d  a  similar  Dissertation,  on  the  History  of  the  Malhematieal  and 
Physi^  ScienceSf  by  Mr  Faot essor  FLAYfAiR* 

A 
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Betides  the  Preliminary  DMConrses,  the  two  first  volumes 
contain,  among  others,  the  following  AaticI/CS  and  Treatises  ; 
written  by  Johk  Barrow^  Esq.,  Francis  Jeffret,  Esq., 
James  Ivory,  Esq.,  Processor  Leslie,  Professor  Play- 
FAiQ,  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  Dr  Thomas  Thomson,  and 
other  well-known  writers,  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  each  volume, 
with  references  to  their  respective  contributions,  viz. 

IN    tOPOGRAPHY. 

AbcrdreBsbire,  Angletej,  Antrim,  Ai]S]4ethire,  Armag]i«  Amui,  Aynhire,  Banff* 
tlnre.  Bedfordshire,  BtU  Rock,  Berkshire,  Ben^^kkihire,  Breakwater  at  Plymouth, 
Brecknockshire,  Bnckinghamshire,  Buteshire,  Caermartheiuhire,  CaemarvoBsbire 
Caithness- shire,  CaJedonian  €;anal,  Cambridgeshire,  Cardiganshire,  Carlow  County^ 
Caran  County. 

IN   GEOGRAPHY,    STATISTICS,   AND   HISTQRY. 

Abyssinia,  Africa,  African  Company,  African  Institution,  Albania,  Alentifli  Isl- 
ands, Amboyna,  America,  .Andes.  Arancanians.  Arreoys,  Asphaltitea,  or  Dea^  Sea, 
Assam,  Australasia,  Aoibia,  Axoret,  Babylon,  Baltic  Sea,  Banda  Idaud%  Barbary 
States,  Batnears.  Baraiia,  Baseegurs,  Bejapour,  Beloochiitan,  Berbice,  Beykaneer, 
Black  Sea.  Bogalcund.  Boaibay,'Bomoo.  Bommean  Islands.  Bouiboo  Islands,  Bx^ 
tfl.  Bttdukshaun  Buenos  Ayres,  Bukhara,  Bnlkh,  Bundechrad,  Calcutta,  Canaib, 
Canary  islands,  Caiaccas,  Castes,  Indian,  Caubul,  Celebes,  Ceylon. 

IN    BIOORAPHV. 

AbdaDatiC  Aboulfisda,  Abul&xel,  Abu  Tdnan,  Ackennann,  Acosta,  Adam,  Adas- 
■on  Adelung  £pinu«,  Agnosi.  Aguessau,  Al&rabius,  Alfergan,  Alfieri.  Alhazen  Al- 
lan Ames.  Amman  Anderson.  Andrews.  Anquetii,  AnquetH^Du  Perron.  D'AnYille, 
D  Arcon  D  Arcy  Amaud,  Atwood  Bacon  Baldingtr,  Baodello,  Bandini,  Badow* 
Barry,  Barthez,  Baiiedow  Baume.  Bayen  Beattie,  Beaumarchais,  Beocaria,  Beck- 
nann  Beddoes  Bettineli  Bichat  BiUinger.  Bloch  Bohaddin  B^a,  Bom,  Bos- 
well  BougainTiJIe  Bouguer  Boulton.  Boaigoiog,  Bnunali.  Brisson.  BrockJesby,  Do 
Brosses  Broussonet  Bnicker  Bryant  Buat  Naacay.  Buiger,  Busching,  Cabaoii, 
Caaalptnus  Caunper.  CampomaneSjXamus,  Capmany,  Carlyle,  Casiri,  CastX  CavaUo, 
CaTcnidish,  Cesarotti 

IN    AttTS«   SCIEISCBS,   AND   PHILOSOPHY. 

Achromatic  Glasses.  Acoustics,  AdhesioB,. Aeronautics,  Agriculture,  Akm,  SsL 
AniDuuiiac  Animal  Anatomy  CompufBiiTe  Anatomy,  Vegetable  Anatomy,  Anchor- 
Making  Angle  IVisection  of  Angle  Annuities.  Annulosa,  Ant,  Anvil,  Araecmieter, 
Arithmetic,"Fhie  Arts  Assaying.  Assunmce,  Astronomy,  Atmometer,  Atomic  Theocy, 
Attraction  Baking  Bannneier,  Barometical  McHSurements,  Bathing,  Beauty,  Bee, 
B}u>ttng  Bleaching.  Block  making.  Blow  pipe  Blowing  machines,  Boring,  Botany, 
Bniss  Brewing,  Bripk- making,  Biidge,  Bcunzipg,  Calendering,  Camera  Lucida, 
Cannon,  Carpentry. 

IN    POLITICS.    ANp   POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Absentee  Admiralty  A  pprenlicf  ship.  Balance  of  Power,  Bills  of  Mortality,  Bloc- 
kade,'Banking,  Banks  for  Savings,  Beggar,  Benefit  Societies. 

IN'mISCELLANEOUS   LITERATURE. 
Academics,  CoUecUon-of  Ana,  Bibliography. 

The  whole  Five  Parts,  with  upwards  of  Seventy  EngravIngSi 
may  be  had,  Price  L.6,  5s.  in  boards. 

Also,  ike  Encyclnpcedia  DrUannicay  Fjfth  EdHkn^  nith  uptoerds  of 
Six  Hundred  EhgraxdngSf  Price  L^.  in  bgards. 


Ctitntiutsli  (^a^rtterr« 
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y!kis  Day  is  Published^  handsomely  Printed  in  Octavo,  f  double  com 
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VOLUME  FIRST,— CONSISTING  OF  TWO  PARTS, 

PBIC£  KINS  SHILLINGS  EACH  PART, 
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CONDITIONS : 

L  The  Work  will  extepd  to  Six  Volumes  Octavo,  elegantly  printed. 
Each  Toluroe  to  consist  of  fifty  sheets,  or  eight  htindrea  pages 
letter-press. 

II.  The  price  of  each  Volume  will  be  Eighteen  Shillings  in  boards, 
and,  in  order  to  suit  every  class  of  purdmsers,  the  Work  will  come 
out  periodically,  in  Parts,  or  Halt- Volumes,  price  Nine  Shilhngs 
each. 

III.  A  Part,  or  Half- Volume,  will  appear  every  three  months  till 
completed. 

IV.  The  Atlas,  connsting  of  fifty-three  Maps,  engraved  in  the  first 
style  of  the  art,  may  be  had  along  with  the  Gazetteer,  prlcQ 
L.l,  1 6s.  neatly  hfllf-bound. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE    &  Ca  EDINBURGH^ 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANY, 

BEING  A  NEW  SERIES  OF 

THE    SCOTS    MAGAZINE, 

For  FEBRUARlf  1818. 

CONTENTS- 


Oa  ibe  Qawdon  wbeiber  Pdpe  was  a 
Poet— Affairs  of  Spanish  America,  (con- 
cluded.— ^Extracts  fpom  an  old  Church 
Record.— ScotUsh  Zoology,  No.  I  —The 
JBohemAm  Fortuneteller. — Strictures  on 
*  Observati<Mis  on  the  Incohadon  of  Biida' 
— Curious  Facts  in  Natural  History  — 
Ob»ervations  on  the  Agaiqenmoil  of  £i- 
chylus,  illustrated  with  Translations,  (con- 
cluded.)— Curious  Remains  of  Popular 
Superstitions  in  Forfiirshire. — Obserra- 
tions  on  some  of  the  Causas  of  the  want  of 
Patronage  lor  Musical  Performances  in 
Edinburgh ;  with  hints  for  the  formation 
of  a  Philharmonic  Society. — On  the  Em- 
ployment of  Watson's  and  Thomson's  Cha- 
riublc  Funds,  in  reply  to  the  Inquiries  of 
Amicus  Pauperis,  Junior. — Life  and 
M  ritings  of  James  Hogg,  (continued, ) — 
Epistle  to  tlic  President  of  the  Highland 
Scjdiety.   Bif  Bdms.-^The  Original  Bal- 


lad 6f  Rob  Roy.^TrAditioma  Storfof  t 
ChidtaiQ  of  the  Macgregon.— OSdsi 
Reports  on  the  Circumstances  attendiiic 
the  Death  of  General  Hcbegm;  with 
Obserratioiii  by  the  cetebmted  PrdCesMr 
Chausierof  Paris. — ^Bfiscellaneoos  Nodccf 
in  Natural  History,  N&  11.  LConekoU- 
gy,  tMommotk,  S.ModeUofCdtfm 
Hill,  Arthur^t  Seat,  andSoHtbury  Craigt. 
«.  PemrUmh  ike  Regalia  of  ScotUmd.  \ 

5.  Br  rValker'9MineraiogicalCoUeetiM. 

6.  Geography  of  FlmtU,  7.  Amerkm 
Natwhl  History.  8.  Philotophy  of  Che- 
miUry.  9.  Egyptian  Sphinx.  Rktiiw 
OF  New  Publications.  Analyticai 
NoTicBs  or  FoRKioN  Journals.  Oki- 
GiNAL  Poetry.  Proceedings  of  Socn- 
TiEs. — Royal  Society  — Wemerian.--Ns- 
turml  History. — ^Royal  Society  fX  Edin- 
burgh.— Geological  Society. 


«^*  At  above  may  he  had  all  the  preceding  Numbers  fivm  the  CommencimrU 
,      '  of  the  Kcw  Series  in  August  I8i7. 

CONTENTS  OF  TilE  NUMBER  FOR  AUGUST. 


Obsenralions  on  the  Introduction  into 
Scotland  of  the  Instrauient  of  Torture 
C)Hl)ed  Thunftikens,  and  the  u^e  made  of 
it  in  the  case  of  Principal  Carstarcs.  With 
an  lllactrative  Plate. — Original  I.etler 
ftom  Dalrid  Hume  to  Jolin  Home,  with 
^ome  account  of  a  rnre  and  curious  Tract 
chare  cterized  ih  that  Letter — View  of 
the  Change  of  Manners  among  the  High- 
er Ranks  in  Scotland  liuring  the  course 
of  the  last  Century. — Original  Correspon 
deuce  of  Paul  Jones. — Letter  to  Lady 

Selkirk.— Da  to  Lord  Mkirk Da  to 

AdnlimV  Van  Cappellen. — Do«  from  Dr 
Franklin. — Da  from  the  Empiess  Cather- 
ine.— Do  from  Kosciu2ko — Account  of 
the  .Geological  Structure  of  the  Calton- 
lil.— Abstxact  of  the  Evidence  taken 


before  the  Cemmiltee  cf  the  House  of 
(  oramons  on  .Steam-boats,  with  Obserta- 
tiens — Miscellaneous  Observaticus  on 
somefacUin  Katund  History ;  Meduta 
CappillaU;  Efiedt  of  Refraction;  Origin 
of  Fogs,  &C. — Account  of  a  Remarkable 
Audience  of  a  Polish  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — On  the  Pro- 
per use  of  Terms  in  Writing  — Observa- 
tions on  the  Principles  of  the  Poor  Laws.— 
General  View  of  the  Credit  and  Commerce 
of  the  Country.— Border  Sketches.  Re- 
view OP  New  Publications.  Oricut- 
AL  Poetry.  Literary  and  Scienti- 
fic iNtEJLLicKNCE. — Monthly  List  of 
Nete  Publicatums. — fVorkspreparingfor 
Piid/ico^ion.— Monthly  Registee/oic 


(A  NEW  SERIES  OF  THE  iSCOTS  MAGAZINE.) 


COyTElTTS  OF  TBE  iWMBER  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


Some  Accoont  of  Andrew  GemmeU,  tbe 
wappo9oii  OHginal  of  Edb  Ochfltree — 
Heniaricable  Loch  Tree  ia  the  PlsBts. 
tkas  of  tbe  Dttke  of  Atfaol — Origiiml 
I-etter  of  Qoccn  EUxabeth  to  Sir  Ralph 
Sadkr,  with  a  ftu  wmU  of  hct  band 
writifij^*  Inventory  of  Napry  and  Plate 
iqipdntcd  to  be  brought  down  to  Tutbory 
%us  the  nM  of  tbe  Sootish  Qoecne — Plan 
Ibr  Abolishing  an  Abate  prevalent  at 
coantrf  Fmmlft— Original  Xietter  firom 
Helen  Maria  Williams  to  Robert  Buma — 
Strictores  oftMiu  Williamt's  Poem  on  the 
Slave  Trade.  By  Bum*— View  of  the 
Change  of  Manners  in  Scotland  daring 
the  last  Century.  (cofic/«d<rif)— Account 
of  some  Atmospheric  Phenomena — Obeer- 
vations  on  the  Natural  History  of  Birds- 
Statistical  Observations  on  the  Commerce 
and  Manufactttiies  of  Glasgow,  Paisley, 


Greenock,  and  the  a^jaecat  Districts— 
On  the  Origin  of  the  Nation  and  Naroa 
of  the  Picls.  From  the  Danish  of  Pro- 
fessor  Finn  Magnusen.  By  Robfrt  Jm* 
me$on,  F.A  S.< — On  the  M  ant  of  Accom- 
modation  at  the  Dunblane  Mineral  Spring's. 
Balfour  of  BtwUy.  Iliographical  No- 
tices, compiled  from  Original  Papers- 
Letter  from  Barley  to  James  Ure  of  Shir« 
gartoan — Account  of  the  recent  improve- 
ment made  in  Block  Printing — Singulsr 
Case  of  Involuntary  Dancing. — ^Rjevikw 
OF  Nbw  Publications. — AItalyticai. 
NoTicjM. — ^Foreign  Journals — Statistics 
of  Austria. — OaiGiNAi.  Pobtev. — Litb- 
RAEY  and  SciKNTiric  Intxlligkxcb.— > 
Monthhf  Jjtsi  <ff  Nod  Publicatwm.^ 
9Vork$  preparmg  for  PubUcatiotL^^ 
MoxTHLT  Reoutsr,  6cc 


CONTESTS  OF  TBI:  NUMBER  FOR  OCTOBER. 


.  SomeaoeoQatofthe  WitchetofPitten- 
weem  in  the  eoanty  of  Fiie,  aboot  the 
beginning  of  last  oentoiy — ^Account  of 
David  Ritchie,  tbe  original  of  the  Black 
DwarC  ivitk  a  Portrmt.y-A  Treaty 
between  the  Kings  of  Goa  and  Talto.  and 
tbe  pec^e  called  English,  1615— State  of 
the  Scottish  Army  under  General  Leslie, 
in  the  year  1641 — Notice  respecting  the 
Pilniewinks,  an  Instnunent  of  Tortore — 
Statistical  Obtarvations  on  the  Coaaneroe 
and  Manufactures  of  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Greenock,  &c.  conc/wrff^—Account  of 
Dr  GrosHe*s  Method  of  preserving  tbe 
Health  of  Manufactures,  by  meant  of  a 
Sponge  Mask  — Letter  from  Count  Mont- 
lozier,  on  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh, — ^Explanation  of  the 
Notation  in  the  Scale  of  MaebePs  Metro, 
nome  — *  Accompt  of  Mn  Marg.  Smythe*s 
Wedding  Clooths,*  Dec.  170 1. —On  the 
Origin  of  the  •  Nation  and  Name  of  the 
Picts.  Continued. — Observations  on  the 
Nepaolese  and  Goofkhas. — ^Morthly  Cat- 1 


tk,  the  supposed  Original  of  Tkilly  Teolan 
—Sketch  of  the  Literary  History  of  Edin. 
burgh. — Border  Sketches,  No.  If.  {Popular 
Supe§'§Htion».  y-^Ac  count  of  a  Singular 
Race  of  Negroe^;  lately  discoyered  ia  the 
remote  Mountains  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago. (Bff  John  Craufurd.  Esq.) — Re- 
marks on  Greek  Tragedy.  Ipfugema  m 
AuUde  EiminDis.) — ^Remains  of  a  Noa. 
Descript  Animal  fouiid  in  Ayrshire  —Phut 

far  Supplying  Edinburgh  with  Water 

RavawofSybilUne  Leaves.  (BjfST 
CoUridgCt  Etq) — ^TMrd  Report  of  the  • 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
l^iad  Houses;  and  Dr  Haliiday  s  Letter 
to  Lord  Binning  on  the  State  of  Lunatic 
A&yluffls,  and  Condition  of  the  Insane 
Poor  in  Scotland. — Review  of  Nbw  Pub* 

LICATIOin.-^ANAI.TTXCAL   NOTICSS.    Fo^ 

fYij^  S^oimuiis.— OaiouTAL  Postry-«-> 
LiTXRAaY  &  Scixhtific  Iktelliokncb 
Monthtff   Lia  of  New  Publicaiiotit'^ 
fVorka   Preparmg  for   PuHicatiom^.  ■ 
MoKTiLT  Rbcutuw 


(A  NEW  SERIES  OF  THE  SCOTS  MAGAZINE.) 


CONTENTS  OF  TBE  NVMBEB  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


bbtenrations  on  the  Agamemxion  of  £i- 
tebyliu,  illostnited  with  Translatioiis — 
Joimiiie  Faa,  the  Gypieir  ChieC  and  the 
Coonten  of  CMiUis.  mth  a  Portrait— 
Anecdotes,  Historical,  Literary,  and  Biis- 
cellaueous,  (I.  Joanna  Dwu  Scotut^^ 
On  Making  Bread  from  Wood  -^Origiaal 
Ijctter  from  the  Ministers  of  Perth,  re- 
specting the  Surrender  of  that  Town  to 
Montrose's  army  in  1644 — Historical  No- 
tices of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Giles, 
£dinhui^gh,  with  Siigge&ti(m»  for  its  £x- 
terior  Decoration — ()n  the  Introdaction 
of  the  Oipin  into  the  Service  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church — Remarks  on  the  History  of 
Fainting  in  Scothmd — Expence  of  the 


Hoard,  ^lothing,  aad  Education  of  Chif. 
drrn  in  Public  Institutions — An  Accomt 
of  the  Misfortunes  of  Mrs  Erskiae  oC 
Grange,  commonly  known  as  Lady  Grange, 
From  a  Manoscript  written  by  herself^ 
1740 — Highland  Soeaery,  Descriptioii 
of  a  Stupendous  Cataract  at  LochleT«»' 
bead,  near  Ballachelisb,  Aigykahiie— 
Remarks  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  -4l6- 
pirt  on  the  present  State  of  Fever  in  £d- 
inbuixh—KsviEW  ANarratiTeoftkeCasc 
of  Miss  Margart't  M*AToy.      Oucxxal 

POBTRT.    LiTE&AEY  iJID  SCUDTTIFIC  Ijf- 

TELLicsKCE  -  Workt preparing foT  PiA' 
lication  Monthly  List  <^  New  PsMn- 
tioiu.    Monthly  Kxgistsr,  &.c 


CONTENTS  OF  TBE  NUMBER  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Objginal  C<rauciJNicATioiis.~Reniari[s 
on  Mr  West's  Pictore  of  Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse,  and  of  the  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue which  accompanies  it — On  the  Po- 
litical State  of  Algiers,  the  Efiects  of  the 
recent  English  ^pedition,  and  of  the 
best  line  ofPolicy  in  regard  totbe  Baibafy 
States.  By  a  celebrated  Literary  Charac- 
ter on  the  Continent,  (Communicated  by 
Professor  Pkn(fair^) — Oh  the  Employ- 
ment of  Funds^destined  to  Charitable  pur- 
poses in  Edinburgh^ — Watson's — Thom- 
son's.— Captain  Scoresby  on  the  Polar  Ices, 
&c. — Anecdotes,  Historical,  Litenuy,  and 
MisoeUaneous,  coUected  by  an  eminent 
literary  Character  nbw  abroad,)  (Contwi' 
t<tfd.^)---Ilemarks  on  the  present  state  of 
Science  in  Edinburgh. — Ancient  ('ircles 
of  Stones  discoTcred  under  ground,  in  the 
Parish  of  Criech,  Fifeshire  (vfithan  En- 
graving) — On  the  Laying  out  of  Pleasure 
Grounds  in  Scotland.— Remarks  on  the 
Greek  and  French  Tragic  Drama:  Com- 


parison of  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  with 
the  Phedre  of  Racine — Recent  Instances 
of  Torture  by  the  uscvof  Pilniewinks.— 
Account  of  Funds  and  Eicpenditure  con- 
nected with  the  Building  of  the  Sootk 
Bridge,  Edinbuigh — On  Fashionable  Li- 
ons,—in  Letters  fimn  London  and  Ispahaa. 
— Obserrations  on  the  Agamemnon  of 
Esch^Ius,  illustrated  with  Translations, 
(continued,) — Enquiries   re^>ecting  the 

Rezalia  of  Scotland Geological  Obser- 

Yations  : — On  the  Igneous  Oi^gin  of  the 
Agates  or  Pebbles  found  in  that  species  of 
lS«p  named  Amygdaloid. — Rsvibv  of 
Nkw  Publications.  Biographical  NotKt 
of  Werner.  By  M .  Biron  de  ViUefime, 
Inspector  of  the  Royal  Corps  ofMvies, 
SfC  (From  Annates  de  Mines.)  Obici- 
NAL  PoKTRT.  The  Legend  of  St  RonJie 
—Lady  Maigaret;  an  Ancient  Ballad. 

LiTSaARY     AKS     SciXNTIFIC     iNTXtLl- 
GBKCX. 


CONTENTS  OF  TBE  NUMBER  FOR  JANUARY  1818. 


Afiairs  of  Spanish  America—  Extracts 
ffom  the  Correspondence  of  a  TraTclIer 
Tisiting  Italy — Werner  and  the  Wcmer- 
ian  Society.  Natural  History  :  1.  Or- 
nithologia  Zetlandica.  %  Study  of  tJu 
Marine  Anpnals  of  Shetland  recommend 
ed.  3.  Bot  Sprmg  rising  through  the 
Sea  in  the  Mediterranean.  4.  Vapour 
rising  from  the  Sea  in  Winter,  called  in 
Ilal^ax  •  The  Barber.*  5^  Gulf  Stream. 
— rOn  the  Political  State  of  Algiers,  the 
Efiects  of  the  lecent  li^nglish  Expedition, 
6cc.  Communicated  byProfessnr  Play- 


fair.  (Concluded. — ^Account  of  an  Attempt 
to  Surprise  the  Ca§tle  of  Edinburgh  dilr- 
ing  the  Rebellion  of  1715 — Etymological 
Notices,  by  the  late  Sir  James  FouUs  of 
Colington,  Bart — Observations  on  the  i- 
gamemnon  of  Eschylus,  illustrated  nith 
Translations,  {continued.) — On  the  Lan- 
guage of  Flowers — On  the  Great  Sea 
Soake — Life  and  Writings  of  James  Hogg* 
— Review  of  New  Publications^ — 
OiA«  iNAL  Poetry — Litsrary  a>ii>  Sci- 
tific  Intslligencs. 


JBdin6urifi,eOtkMcarek.l8l6. 

WORKS 

BBCEVTLT  PUBLISHED  BY 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  COMPANY. 


NEW  NOVEL,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  «  BERTRAM.'' 

WOMEN,  or  POUR  ET  CONTRE,  by  the  Author  of  Bertram,  3  VoJi.  Iftno. 
Tzice  lA^  Is.  boaidi. 

DOCTOR  ERSKINE'S  LIFE. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of  the  late  JOHN  ERSKINE 
«f  Camocfc,  D.  D.  one  of  the  MMiisters  of  the  Greyfrian  Church,  Edinbuigh.  By 
Sir  flxNRT  MoNCRisnr  Wellwood,  Bart  In  8va  (with  a  Portimit)  Price  I4t.  bdi. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS. 


SERMONS  and  LECTURES.  By  Alxxandbb  Bttmnw,  D.  D.  F.  R.  A.  S.  XL 

One  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Tron  Church,  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Edinburi^h.    In  one  Vohone  Sva  1^  boards. 

ROB  ROY. 


|10B  ROT,  a  Novel  By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  &e.  5  Yds.  ISmo.  Fourth  Edkion, 

ARROWSMITH'S  ATLAS. 

NEW  0I;NERAL  ATLAS,  constructed  from  the  latest  Authorities.  By  A 
AaHovsmTH,  Hydrographer  tp  the  Prince  Regent  Exhibiting  not  only  the  Baon« 
/daries  and  Divitions.  but  also  the  Chains  of  Mountains  and  other  Geo^^phical  Fea- 
tures of  all  the  known  Countries  in  the  World ;  comprehended  in  53  Maps,  from  ori« 
ginal  Drawings,  engraved  in  the  best  style  of  the  Art  by  Sidnkt  Hall.  Royal  4ta. 
Lt.i,  16s.  plain,  haif-botmd;  or  beautifully  coloured,  price  Xt.2,  i2».  6d. 

WERNERIAN  SOCIETY'S  TRANSACTIONS. 


The  TRANSACTIONS  of  the  WERNERIAN  SOCIETY.  Vol.  H.  Part  R' 
ibr  the  years  I81i-15-1G-17.  Comtsnts — 1.  On  the  Greenland  or  Polar  Ice,  and 
<m  the  possilnliitf  of  reaching  the  North  Polb.  By  Capt  Scorksby.— ^n  the 
Geognosy  of  the  Lothian^i.  By  ProfesMr  JAincMM. — Hints  regarding  the  Coinci- 
^nce  which  takes  place  in  the  pressure  of  the  Atmosphere,  at  different  X^tiludes, 
and  at  nearly  the  same  time.  -By  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Gray. — Obser- 
vations upon  the  General  Bed  of  the  German  Ocean  and  British  Channel  By  R* 
STKVKWaoN,  Esq  Civil  Engineer. — Lithological  Observations  on  the  Vicinity  of 
I/)ch-Lomond ;  Description  of  Ravensheugh ;  and  Geological  Renuu-ks  on  the 
Cartlane  Craig.  By  Dr  Mackkicht. — On  the  Mineralog)  of  the  Redhead.  By 
Dr  Flemivg. — Accou^it  of  several  new  and  rare  species  of  Fishes,  taken  on  the 
coast  of  Devdnshire.  By  Colonel  Momtaou. — Remarks  respecting  the  Clauses  of 
Organization.  By  Dr  Barclay. — Analysis  of  a  specimen  of  Native  Iron  found  in 
LeadhiUs.  By  Mr  Dacosta. — Mineralogical  Observations  in  Galloway.  By  Dr 
GRnnsoN. — Account  oi  Irish  Testacea.  By  T.  Brown,  Esq. — On  the  Genera  and 
Species  of  Eproboscideoas  Insects :  On  the  Arrangement  of  CEstrideods  Insects.  By 
Ihr  Lkach. — On  some  species  olthe  genus  Faico  of  Linnaeus.    By  J.  Wilsok,  Esq. 

In  One  Volume  octavo;  nuu  Engravings,  (six  of  them  coloured)  Price  16s.  bdfc 

*4»f  3^  volume  mil  at  the  present  tnometU  be  found  peatliorfy  interestmg, 
from  Mr  Seorebjfa  Esaoy  on  Polar  lee,  mnd  on  the  pouMHy  of  reaching  the 
"J^orth  pole.  Mr  Scorettg/  i»  wdveraaliy  allowd  to  be  more  amvenant  with  thi$ 
niiject  than  amf  other  perton  ik  the  kingdom. 

Also  VOLUME  L  and  VOLUME  II.  PART  L  or  the  whole  as  a  Set-Book,  in 
tifv  very  thick  yf3lmafu,forttf4hree  £ngraving$,    Pri«e  L2, 9%.  in  boards. 


[ 
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MANDEVILLE. 

MANDEVUXE,  A  DOMESTIC  STORY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Williav  Codwik  ;  w  Three  Vobunet,  Umob 
Pace  L.  1,1s. 


And  the  watef»«f  UmI  Ibutain  were  bitter;  end  thoy  said,  Let  tlie  sane  of  il  be 

celled  Marali — Exodtu^  chap.  xt. 

AFRICAN  DISCOVERIES. 


HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  DISCOVERIES  and  TRAVELS  in  AfRICA, 
finn  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  present  time.  By  the  hite  John  Lbydsn,  BID^ 
Ccmpletcd  and  enkig^ ;  with  Geogmphica]  ninsimtioiu  and  Views  of  the  present 
state  of  that  Continent  By  Hdoh  Muuut,  Esq.  F.R.S.E  Two  Vuhnscs  Svo. 
WiJthMmp$.    Priee  LI,  7s.  boards. 

*'  These  Tolomes  contain  a  plain  sensible,  well  arranged,  and«  as  for  as  oor  re- 
coUection  senres  ns,  a  iaithfol  abstract  and  connected  view  of  the  progress  of  dis- 
coTcry  in  Africa,  from  the  earliest  ages.  We  can  safely  recommend  the  work  it 
thoM  who  take  an  interest  m  the  progress  of  African  discovery,  as  containing,  in  a 
condensed  form,  an  abstract  of  almost  aU  the  information  hitherto  collected,  of  tkt 
Geography  of  this  immenae  oantinent,  with  brief  notices  of  liie  mmnnen  and  condi- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  Indeed,  we  are  acquainted  with  few  works  of  this  kiad, 
that  contain  so  much  Taluable  information  in  so  condensed  a  fiarm,  or  in  so  small  a 
compass.** — Q$»mierly  Rtvine,  No.  5i.  yovember  1817. 

**  Having  given  as  good  an  outline  of  the  whole  wo(k  as  ovr  ^space  hat  enabled  m 
to  famish,  we  have  only  to  regret  the  necessary  incompleteness  of  such  an  atteiopt; 
and  to  recommend  the  parchsise  of  the  volumes  themselves  to  ^1  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  to  which  the  history  relates,  in  order  that  they  may  possetf  a 
mast  of  condensed  infixination,  whicb  must  otherwise  be  derived  fr«m  many  and  es- 
peBiive'Mmrce&** — MtmiMy  Review,  February  1^1$,' 

LESLIE'S  ARITHMETIC. 


The  PHILOSOPHY  of  ARITHMETIC,  Exhibiling  a  Progressive  View  of  *• 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Caknlation ;  with  an  EnUrg^  Table  of  the  PrbdncU  of 
Kumbers  under  One  Hundred.  By  John  Lbslie,  F.RS.E  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Price  Ss.  in  boardt. 

EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER. 


THE  EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER  for  1S15.  Oite  Titkk  Vobme 
Octovo*    Price  L.1,  Is.  in  boards.  * 

This  volume  wfll  be  found  to  include  that  memorable  scries  of  military  and  pollu- 
cal  evenU,  vnhich  terminated  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  final  t)owiiraI  of 
Boooapartc*s  D<Hninion.  The  narrative  is  written  by  the  uicult  saiinekt  iin>i- 
vmrAL  who  contributed  the  same  department  of  this  Work  for  the  year  18 1 4,  and 
who  has  possessed  peculiar  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  vaosX  illustnoof 
anymg  those  who  diiected  the  movement  of  the  grand  political  machine. 

Same  Work,  from  iu  commencement,  in  1808,  15  Volt.  Price  L.d«  5s.  bds.  or 
any  Year  separately. 

SIMONDS  TRAVELS  IN  BRITAIN. 


JOURNAL  of  a  TOUR  and  RESIDENCE  in  GREAT  BRITAIN,  d«i« 
the  years  1810  and  1811.  By  Louis  Simomo.  Stamd  Edition.  Corrected  aid 
Enlaiged ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Appendii  on  France,  writtcn-iii  D^CMihcr  loP 
and  October  18I&    In  two  v<^  8^0.    Pxice  L.1,  Us.  64. 


'    fforks  recently  Published  by  A.  Constable  S^Co.Q 

PROFESSOR  JAMESON'S  MINERALOGY^ 

A  SYSTEM  of  MfNERALOGT.  By  Robert  jABnaoN,  ProTetsor  of  Katnnd 
History  in  the  UniTenity  of  Edinborgk.  5  vols.  8va  The  Second  Editioii.  l^th 
numerous  Plates,  iUnstrative  of  the  Tariocis  ChrystalKmtiont  that  occor  in  the  Mine- 
ral Kingdom,  of  the  Strocture  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  Form  and  Stroctore  of  the 
Oiganic  Remains  which  it  contains.    JL2, 12s.  6d.boaids. 

1    EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS  OF  MINERALS. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  EXTERNAL.  CHEMICAL,  and  PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERS  of  MINERALS.  By  Robert  Jameson,  Pra^fessor  of  Nataial 
History  in  tho  UniTersity  of  Edinbuigh,  &c.     Third  Edttion.    Sra    12s.  boards. 

AGNES. 

AGNES,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Parts,  by  TnoBCAa  Broww,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Moial 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinbuigfa.    Foolscap  Sva  Price  7s.  in  boards. 

PARADISE  OF  COQUETTES. 

THE  PARADISE  of  COQUETTES,  a  Poem.  Second  Edition,  foolscap  8to. 
Price  9s.  in  boards. 

^  This  Author  may  drop  his  mask  when  he  pleases,  and  place  his  name,  when- 
ever  be  chooses  to  disclose  it,  among*  the  few  classical  writers  of  this  scribbling 
generation.'* — Edm^.  Review,  Feb.  1815. 

THE  BOWER  OF  SPRING. 

The  BOWER  of  SPRING,  with  other  Poems,  **'  by  the  Anthor  of  the  Paradiss 
of  Coqnett^Bs,*'  foolscap  8vo,  price  7s.  boards.    . 

CITY  OF  THE  PLAGUE.  % 

The  CITY  of  the  PLAGUE,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  John  Wilson,  Aothor  of 
the  Isle  of  Pahns.  Second  Edition,  Handsomefy  printed  in  octavo.  10s.  6d. 
boards.    ' 

^  We  think  there  are  manyjdramatic  beauties  in  the  poem  before  us,  and  a  great 
■umber  of  ^>assages  that  are  both  patheric  and  poetical  in  a  very  high  degree.  There 
it  a  charm  about  the  work,  to  which  it  would  be  Unfortunate,  we  tmnk,  to  be  insen- 
gible — a  certain  pastoral  purity,  joined  with  deeper  feelings,  and  more  solemn  and 
impressive  images,  than  belong  to  pastoral— and  inflecting,  if  not  the  more  agitated 
and  deeply-shaded  scenes  of  adventurous  life,  an  enchanting  image  of  peace,  purity, 
and  tenderness ;  which,  we  hope,  is  not  more  unl&e  the  oi^ary  tenor  of  actual  ex- 
istence.—£c{tii6.  lUview,  No,  59. 

BRIDAL  OF  TRIERM AIN. 


The  BRIDAL  of  TRIERMAIN ;  or,  the  VALE  of  SAINT  JOHN,  in  Thre« 
Cantos.    JFVfiA  Edition,  foolscap  8to,  price  7b.  6d.  in  boaidfl. 

HAROLEJ  THE  DAUNTLESS. 

HAROLD  the  DAUNTLESS,  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantot,  by  the  *'  Author  of  the 
Bridal  of  Trienaain,"  foobcap  Svo,  price  7s.  &L  boards. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

ELEMENTS  of  the  PLILOSOPHT  of  the  HUMAN  MIND,    By  Duoald 
STSWA]iT,F.R.9S.L.d&£.6ic    YolojnalL    Second  Edition,    Sto.  lis.  bds. 

B 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS.  By  Dbcald  Stewart,  Esq.  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E. 
fonneriy  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  iu  the  IJ  Diversity  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edi- 
tion,    8va     lis.  boards. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE.  .By  Ax- 
GHiBALD  Alison,  LL.B.  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  &.c.  Fifth  Edition,  2  toU.  8to, 
L.1,  Is.  board*. 

MARCHIONESS  LAROCHEJAQUELEIN. 


MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  MARQUISE  LOUISE  DE  LAROCHEJA- 
QUELEIN.  Trandaied  from  the  Second  EdUion^prinied  at  Pat-it.  8m  lf». 
boards. 

**  This  is  a  book  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Mrs  Hutchison's  delightful  Memoin 
of  her  heroic  Husband  and  his  chivalrous  indrptndcnts  Both  arc  pictures  by  a  fe- 
male hand,  of  tuumltuary  and  almost  private  wars,  carried  on  by  conscientious  indi- 
Tiduals  againiit  the  actual  govcramcnt  of  their  country ;  and  both  brii^  to  light,  not 
•nly  innumerable  traits  of  the  most  romantic,  daring,  and  devoted  fidelity,  in  parti- 
cular persons,  but  a  general  character  of  domestic  virtue  and  social  j;entlcness,  a- 
Aioug  those  who  would  otherwise  have  figured  to  our  imaginations  as  adventurous 
desperadoes  or  ferocious  bigots.  Wlale  her  narrative  acquires  an  additional  intercut 
and  a  truer  tone  of  nature,  from  the  occasional  recurrence  of  female  fcai-s  and  4b3UC- 
ties,  it  is  conversant  with  still  more  extraordinary  incidents  and  characters,  and  re- 
Teals  stiU  more  of  what  bad  been  previously  malignantly  represented,  or  entirely  Un- 
known."— Edinb,  Review^  No.  51. 

PAUL'S  LETTERS.  * 


PAUL'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  KINSFOLK,  bein^ a  Series  of  Letters  from 
the  Consent.    Fottrih  Edition.    8vo.    I  ^s.  boards. 

TfiE  ROUND  TABLE. 


THE   ROUND  TABLE.    A  Collection  of  Essays  on  Literature,  Men,  and' 
Manners.    By  William  Hazlitt.    2  vols,  foolscap  8va  14s.  boards. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


OUTLINES  o^NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  being  Heads  of  I>;cturcs  dtli- 
Tercd  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Ry  John  Plavkair,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &^  I^^** 
Prafessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Univei-sity  of  Edinburgh.  With  Plates. 
Second  Edition.    %  vols.  Hvo.  Price  L*I,  Is.  boards. 

*0*  ^o/.  IL  separate^.    Price  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  AND  PLANE  TRJGONOMKTRY,  ^ntb 

an  Appendix,  and  Cofnous  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  Jouk  Leslie,  F.RS.E  , 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third  Edition.  Im- 
proved and  Enkrged.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

AGRiCULTULAL  CHEMISTRY. 

ELEMENT'S  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,  in  a  Coarse  of  Leo- 
tures  for  the  Boaiti  of  Agrifculture.  By  Sii-  Hcmfmhy  Davy,  LL.D.  Second 
Hdition.    One  vol.  gvo.     With  Engravings.  'Price  Igs.  boards.^ 

JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  INDIA. 


JOURNAL  ofa  RESIDENCE  in  INDIA.     By  Maria  Graham.    4lo.   lUo»- 
toted  by  EBgravingi.    Second  Ediuonu    Ii.l,  lis.  6d,  boards. 


B^kspMished  by  Boqbsy  und  Sons. 

Itauan. 

* 

33^LE90N6  de  LANGUE  ITALIENNE,  ou  GRAMMAIRE  COMPLETE ; 
witb  copious  Exercises  following  tbe  Rales;  and  followed  by  a  Supplement, 
containing  a  List  of  Verbs,  with  tbeir  Regimen,  and  Remarks  on  tbe  Pronuncia- 
tion of  the  E  and  O.    By  A.  ANAYA.    8iro.  price  7s.  boards. 

**  Tf  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  French  Language,  and  are  desirous  of  culti« 
vating  an  acquaintance  with  the  Italian,  Mr.  Anaya  has  furnished  a  distinct,  methodi* 
c^  and  useful  ^de.  The  exercises  which  correspond  to  the  respeciiTc  lessons  pre- 
sent the  double  advantage  of  iHustniting  the  rules  laid  down,  and  of  fixing  them  in 
the  memory.**— ilfMi/A/jr  Jtcdetv,  Oct,  1817. 

■m  I    ■ 

GalignanVs  Grammar  and  Exercises  (New  Edition). 

34.  OAUGNANl'S  GRAMMAR  and  EXERCISES,  in  Twenty-Four  Lee- 
Mrek  on  the  Italian  Language;  in  which  the  Principles,  Harmony,  and 
Beauties  of  that  Language  are,  by  an  Original  Method,  simplified  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  meanest  Capacity ;  •  and  the  Sdiolir  enabled  to  attain,  with  £ksa 
mod  Facility,  a  competent  Knowledge  of  tbe  Language,  without  the  Help  of  any 
Master.  In  this  Third  Edition  the  work  is  considerably  enlarged  by  number- 
less AdditioQS  and  improvements,  by  the  Editor,  ANTONIO  MONTUCCI, 
SAN^E,  LL.  D.  ItaHan  Master.    Price  8s.  boards. 

Moniucci^s  Italian  Extracts  (New  Edition). 

85.  ITALIAN  EXTRACTS ;  beitig  an  extensive  Selection  from  the  best 
Classic  and  Modem  Italian  Authors;  preceded  by  a  copious  Vocabulary;  with 
familiar  Phrases  and  Dialogues :  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  Qalignaui's  Gram* 
mar  and  Exercises.  By  the  Editor,  ANTONIO  MONTUCCI,  SANESE^  LL.D. 
Price  9s.  boards. 


Spanish. 

Oh  the  Ut  ff  Match  wu  published, 
EL  TRATO  DE  ARGEL, 

COMEDIA  DB    CSRVANTES,    CON   AV OT AGIO'S BS^  PflCe  3s. 

Being  the  4th  Number  of 

EL    TEATRO   ESPANOL. 

This  Spakish  Theatre  will  contain  tbe  roost  admired  Plays  carefully  selected 
from  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega^  Cervante$f  Cuideran  de  la  Barca,  MaretOy  Honti, 
SoUiy  MoratiUf  and  other  celebrated  Dramatic  Writers,  with  explanatory  Notes. 

This  Work  is  now  publishing  m  Monthly  Numbers,  handsomely  printed  in 
Octavo,  single  Columns,  each  Number  to  conta'm  a  Flay,  the  price  of  which  will 
net  exceed  3s. 

The  following  numbers  tmve  already  appeared  :«-No.  I.  Breve  Naticio  de  la 
E$cena  Eqnmola  ydeUm  Auiores  que  la  han  ilusirado^ncm  la.  6d. 

Ko.  IL  Xa  E$trella  de  SetilUt,  Tragedia  de  Lope  de  Vega,  am  aootaciooe^ 
price  St. 

No.  HL  La  Numancia,  TVagedia  de  Cereantet,  con  anotaciooes,  p  ' 

The  Pablishers  retom  their  sincere  thanks  Ibf  the  encouragement  the 
witb  in  its  ytfuiey,  and  wiU»  by  uniemitting  attentioa  to  the  correetftca 
nesB  of  the  worky  eadMtour  te  insure  a  coatiauatioi^  «f  |he  p«|i«iHife  tl 
fictifed* 


Books  published  Djr.  Boo»y  4mmI  Sohm, 
Anaya's  Essay  on  Spanish  Literature. 

ar.  An  ESSAY  on  SPANISH  LrTEBATUftft;  conuining  its  History,  fron 
ibe  Commencement^  in  the  Tweifth  C^nturj,  to  the  present  Time ;  with  an 
Account  of  tht  \mi  WrMftrs  in  thtir  MtveMi  DefMiftttM^iiti^  and  wOfSat  CtiAiml 
Kemwkt;  foilowed  by  a  History  of  the  Spanish  Diana^  and  bpecinent  af  dia 
Writert  of  tht  difierent  A^h^    ISido.  m  th€pr€Si, 

Diablo  Cojuelo4 

5B.  EL  DIABLO  COJUELO,  Vcrdades  Sonadas,  y  Novdfli  de  la  difa  Vida, 
tradaeidts  a  estas  por  Luis  dd  Guevara.  Anadido  al  fin  con  octio  ^igtoAi 
cdrio^os  y  dos  Novelas.  In  one  Volume,  I8mo,  neatly  printed  on  fine  Paper, 
with  a  beautiful  Engraving^  price  4s.  Od.  boards. 

Feraud's  Cartas  Mercantiles. 

59.  CAftTAS  MEIU:aNTIL£S,  Conocimieutoi»  Prttesto^  Lfttra*  d«  Cmk 
bio»  &C.  Con  una  lista  alfabdtka  de  hu  Voces  ComerciaWs  en  E^ipanol  6  iagleSi 
Por  t.  G.  FEftACD.    13cbo.  pnoe  is.  6d.  baards. 

Feraud's  Vocabulary. 

40.  FIRAViytf  VOCABULARY  and  DIALOGUES  in  ETf  dLBSH,  SPANISH, 
and  PORTUGUESE,  on  Sabjacift  idapMd  x»  gentt^  Vit  Mod  Kavat  antf 
Military  AfiairS|  price  Si.  Od.  bound. 


rt*i*^i 


Fioresta  E^panola. 

4t.  la  TLORESTA  ESPAKOLA ;  or,  Select  Pvtm^  hi  l^iH>se,  MCMcted 
frooi  the  BMMl  ceMmttd  Spamsh  Auth(yrs.  Third  Bdttion,  considerably  im- 
pf^v4il  and  e^rreeted.     ltA<o.  prlic^  bK  6d.  bo&rds. 

Rodd's  Ancient  Ballads. 

49.  The  HISTORY  of  CHARLES  the  GREAT  and  ORLANDO,  from  tht 
Latin  of  Archbishop  Turpin,  in  Spanh«im's  Lives  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers; 
together  with  the  most  celebrbied  Aaciteat  BaHads  of  tilt  Ti#elve  Peers  of  France, 
mentioned  so  frequently  in  Don  Quixote,  taken  from  a  very  scarce  Volume  in 
Spanish  in  the  Possession  of  the  Editor,  with  English  Metrical  Versions.  By 
THOMAS  ttODD.  fe  Twt>  hmidsdn^  Volutties,  crown  8f o.  on  v^  fine  paper, 
price  11.  Is.iKNurds. 


Beiley^s  IHcHonary. 

43.   BAILEV>»  GERMAN  and  ENGLISH  and  £NOIISi[  <ttd  fitfiMAN 
DICTION AliY.    S  f  ol.  8m  priee  ti.  7tw  seWed. 


jBlumentese^ 

D^utMiW}}  Mllg«illMliMlAM»d»lMOlMM 


•  ■  ■ 

45.  CRABB's  GERlVrAN  EXTRACTS,  from  the  Best  Authors,  for  Tmnslat* 
iai^iotoBiijgfis^eMitHab  Kiplittrti^n  <tf  the  Wolrdi  tx  <li»  Bbtto»  of  the  P^e, 
mod  a  Dictionary  at  the  End,  price  79.  boards. 


CrabB's  Conversations, 

46.  CRABB's  ELEMENTS  of  E^^GLiSH  and  GERMAN  CONVERSA- 
TION on  flMmllir  ftibj^ts^  lOh  AddilioBS  aad  Com^etit.  TUid  EdKlion, 
19mo.  price  3s.  6d.  bound. 

Vdphiis^  Gmmn  arid  Evglish 

47.  DAf tiNIS  eih  SCHAFElt  von  GESSNER,  translated  interiinearly  by 
,O.XICUHOKN.    lilno.  prioe  5s(.  beards. 


»*— « 


Gp'nmn  ^  Wxiting. 

48.  JORDAN'S  ART  of  GERMAN  WRITING,  exemplified  in  a  Set  of 
easy  Copp^laie  C<^fS  Pf  »««>»•  ^  stilchfd. 

German  Mercantile  Letters. 

40.  A  €^Ilectio»  of  GERMAN  MfiRCAMTILE'  LETTERS,  consisting 
efOri);iiiatCetfkepeiidetiee,  vitb  EnsNsh  Btpknatioue  of  the  ^ifieak  Words 
ajsd  ?lix«s«i»  md  »  F<«€aibiitary  of  tlie  oioet  GunwM  Mencaqlile  lemt,  in 
German  and  English ;  to  which  is  added  an  Account  of  the  Monies,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  principal  GmmmMM  Towns  in  Europe.  ISmo.  price 
6s.  6d.  boards. 

lAidwig^s  Dictionary. 
5%  tfJOVWrs  QftKMAV,  JV^NCQ,  4nd  £NQWI^  {HfrnfOfARY. 

3  vol.  ^vo^prioe  il.  t»t  boards, 

Martin's  Pocket  Dictionary.' 

51.  MARTIN'S  DICTIONAfir«^L£S{CU  and  GERMAN,  and  GERMAN 
and  FRENCH,  very  small  pocket  size,  square,  price  6s.  sewed. 

Turner's  Dictionary. 

52.  TURNBR'f  S^I4«H«^  OSRMAN  aid  Q(aj4AN«nd  ENGLISH 
POCKET  t)tCTIOyARY.    Square,  very  neatly  printed,  [Jrfce  6i.  sewed. 


J^endkbonfs  Grammar^ 

r   53.  WSNQJ&BORIjIV  GKRfi^»  G6AMMAR>  with  FnOiMl  SMtoiies. 
N^v  $dUi#n«    l9mQi  pciee  0^  l>Qar<Jk 


Booi6$ pubUsM  ty  Booisr  omlfiMs. 


Dr.  Noehden^s  PubUcatious. 

M.  GRAMMAR  Hi  tbe  GERMAN  LANGUAGE,     lltae,  pice  lOi.  ad. 

boards. 


55.  EXERCISES  for  WRTTING  GERMAN  aceoidioc   to    the  Rules  of 
Grammar.    12mo,  price  7s.  boards. 

56.£L£M£NTSofG£RMAN  GRAMMAR^  intended  for  Bcgimiers.    lOmo, 
price  48.  6d.  boards* 

57.  GERMAN  and  EN6USH  and  ENGLISH  and  GER^N  DICTIONA- 
RY, Terj  greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  9k|uiire  12mo.  price  IL  la.  boards. 

58.  A  ICEY  to  Dr.  NOEHDENV  EXERCI^S  for  WRITING  GERMAN 
By  JOHN  R.  SCHULTZ.    ISmo,  price  St.  6d.  boards. 


CATALOGUE  of  GERMAN  JBOOKSfor  1818, 

inCLOOIHO   THB 

■ 

Works  of  tfa^  most  eelehmted  Gs&m  an  Authors^  ia ▼arious  Editk»i; 

eod  a  SiLBOTiOK  of  the  oiest  iotereyliog  Naw  PuBLiCATiaifs. 

4iS  List  oi  Ike  Cerman  PUyt'  eontained  in  Uus  Catalogea  may  Whad  gratis. 


CATALOGUE 

or 

SPANISH  and  PORTUGUESE  BOOKS, 

Coaiistiogy  priDcipally,  of  a  becent  Importation  from  Spain. 

.    Gratii*  / 


A  CATALOGUE 

OF 

CARIOUS  and  SCARCE  BOOKS, 

la  farious  Languages^  including  a  numerous  Collection  of  Bodes  ornS' 
ineoted  with  Wood  Cuia  and  Portraits,  Facbti^^  NovblIb  vod 
RoMANCBR,  Books  of  Emblbms  ;  Original WorhpMubed  during 
the  RrforwmtioH^  by  Lvthbb,  Mblanctrok,  and  others;  tbe 
greater  part  of  which  bate  been  collected  on  the  Continent  faist  jtu. 


i.  CmubUmi.  Prtnter,  MIddl*  Street* 
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Stanford,  California 
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